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TO  THE  PROMOTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  every  practical  man  who  may  have 
consulted  the  recently  published  works  on  Pharmacy,  by  .Drs. 
PekeirA;  Christison,  a.  T.  Thomson,  and  Brande,  how 
interesting  it  would  be  to  peruse  in  detail  the  Journals,  Works, 
and  Papers,  which  are  so  continually  referred  to  by  the  above 
truly  indefatigable  writers ;  and  when  the  indomitable  investigator 
has,  at  considerable  cost,  and  after  no  few  disappointments, 
become  the  possessor  of  such  works,  containing  information  on 
the  subject  in  which  .he  is  interested,  in  the  detailed  narrative  of 
the  original  writers,  how  constantly  does  he  arrive  at  the  mortify- 
ing conclusion,  that  from  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their 
publication,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Chymistry, 
and  her  sister.  Pharmacy,  very  much  clearer  views  than  those 
he  is  in  possession  of  must  have  been  developed  by  some  in- 
dividual equally  persevering,  but  perhaps  more  fortunately 
guided  than  himself. .  For  him  unfortunately,  although  far 
different  for  the  philosopher,  is  it,  that  the  hypotheses  of  to-day, 
after  undergoing  a  purifying  ordeal,  become  the  theories  of  to- 
morrow, while  the  theories  of  yesterday  vanish  before  facts 
which  are  unshrouded  6y  the  modem  discoveries  of  to-day. 

Ponderous  tomes  are  regarded  by  the  present  generation  as 
histories  of  times  past,  while  the  present  is  perused  in  the 
constantly  recurring  journals  of  the  periodical  press.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  by  the  devotion  of  whole  years  to  an 
individual  pursuit,  greater  perfection  is  finally   attained:  this 
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does  not,  however,  apply  to  works  on  ever  changing  Chjmistry, 
with  her  thousand  pioneers  enthusiastically  pushing  forward  in 
their  several  remote  paths ;  neither  is  there  any  one  so  bold  as 
to  deny  that  an  immense  impetus  is  afforded,  and  the  fruits  of 
much  laborious  research  may  be  anticipated,  by  the  constant 
interchange  of  the  labours  of  chymists  of  all  countries. 

Dismissing  altogether,  however,  as  befits  children  of  science, 
the  pecuniary  benefit  arising  from  the  application  of  those  laws 
which  the  labours  of  others  may  have  developed,  is  there  not 
experienced  in  the  intellectual  mind  a  warm,  albeit  an  ideal, 
friendship  towards  those  whose  daily  progress  m  congenial  pur- 
suits is  chronicled  in  our  journals  ?  What  chymist  is  there, 
loving  his  craft,  and  who  has  followed  the  young  and  talented 
LiEBiG  through  his  sagacious  attempts  to  explain  the  deeply 
hidden  secrets  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  or  the  master  mind  of 
Berzelius  through  his  comprehensive  and  luminous  theories  of 
inorganic  chymistry,  lighting  up  and  distinctly  arranging  paths 
where  all  was  darkness  and  confusion,  or  the  eloquent  and  ener- 
getic Dumas,  ever  foremost  in  the  van  of  scientific  progress — 
what  chymist  is  there  who  does  not  feel  interested  in  aught  that 
has  reference  to  those  circles  round  which  the  before-mentioned 
benefactors  of  mankind  throw  a  halo  ;  and  who  tliat  can  distin- 
guish an  acid  from  an  alkali  would  not  cheerfully  render  to  them 
that  homage  we  have  been  wont  to  pay  a  Davy,  a  W0LLASTON3 
and  a  Faraday  ? 

Great  Britain  has  many  able  rising  men,  deeply  enamoured  of 
these  pursuits,  in  themselves  so  full  of  interest — an  interest 
which  might  be  heightened  by  the  assurance  that  each  indi- 
vidual's results  are  reciprocally  and  anxiously  perused  by  the 
talented  men  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  whose  example 
may  have  been  a  comparatively  young  author's  chief  encourage- 
ment. To  these  we  appeal  for  aid  by  their  contributions,  prac- 
tically heralding  this  truth,  that  the  warmest  sympathy  exists 
among  tlie  cultivators  of  science  in  every  clime :  and  our  task 
be  it  to  furnish  the  sheet  where  such  congenial  minds  may 
hold  converse  with  each  other. 
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Art  I. — Proximate  Analysis  of  Tobacco,  and  Composition  of 

Nicotine.     By  V.  Ortigosa. 

[We  are  led  to  infer,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  recently 
enacted  relative  to  tobacco — which  laws,  it  was  asserted,  have 
been  required  to  check  adulterations  seriously  affecting  the  reve- 
nue— that  the  following  information  will  be  read  with  interest. — 
Ed.] 

Tobacco  dust,  which  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  of 
tobacco  manufacturers,  is  allowed  to  digest  24  hours  in  cold 
water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
expressexl  liquor  must  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence, 
and  the  very  pungent-tasting  dark  brown  residue  distilled  with 
about  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  a  strong  solution  of  pure  po- 
tassa,  occasionally  adding  to  the  contents  of  the  retort  a  little 
water,  so  as  to  assist  the  distillation,  which,  from  the  concen- 
tration of  the  liquid,  becomes  impeded. 

The  distilled  product  is  a  solution  of  nicotine  and  ammonia, 
and  the  former  will  be  observed  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  when  concentrated,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  brown  oil. 

llie  liquid  must  be  neutralized  with  sulphuric,  or,  better  still, 
oxalic  acid,  since  the  former  appears  to  decompose  nicotine,  and 
then  it  must  be  gradually  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  brown  crystallized  saline  mass  is  then  heated  in  pure  an- 
hydrous alcohol  to  the  boiling  point,  which  dissolves  the  oxa- 
late of  nicotine,  and  leaves  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  on  the  filter. 

Tlie  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalate  of  nicotine  is  to  be  evapo- 
.rated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  then  decomposed  with 
caustic  potassa  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  the  mass  agitated  with 
ether ;  by  a  repetition  of  which  treatment  the  whole  of  the  nico- 
tine is  taken  up. 

The  ethered  solution  must  now  be  distilled  in  a  water  bath, 
when,  firstly,  pure  ether,  then  ether  and  water,  with  traces  of 
nicotine,  and  lastly  a  colourless  transparent  oil,  passes  over, 
which  assumes  a  yellowish  tint  at  the  termination  of  the  process. 

Composition. — M.  Ortigosa  continues — Posselt  and  Reimann 
considered  this  product  as  pure  nicotine ;  but,  according  to  my 
analyses,  it  seemed  to  contain  water  and  alcohol.  The  oil  taken 
during  the  process  of  distillation  contained  more  or  less  carbon, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  the  process  at 
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which  it  was  examined.     Thus  two  analyses  gave  me  in  100 
parts:—  j  2 

Carbon  .         .         -         -         66.60         68.05 

Hydrogen  ....  9.37  9.45 

I  next  endeavoured  to  remove  the  water  from  the  nicotine  by 
means  of  fused  caustic  potassa ;  this  united  with  the  water, but  at 
the  same  time  it  dissolved  partly  in  the  nicotine,  and  on  sub- 
mitting the  same  to  distillation,  a  liquid  was  obtained  which 
differed  in  its  properties  from  nicotine.  It  no  longer  possessed 
the  characteristic  smell  of  this  latter,  and  yielded  on  analysis 
only  52  per  cent,  of  carbon  instead  of  73,  which  is  contained 
in  anhydrous  nicotine,  and  the  addition  of  chloride  of  platina 
did  not  occasion  a  precipitate.  By  slow  evaporation,  crystals 
were  formed,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, — a  property  which  tho 
double  salt  of  chloride  platina  and  nicotine  does  not  possess. 
Nicotine  is  a  colourless  transparent  oily  liquid,  possessing  a 
strong  disagreeable  odour  of  tobacco.  Heated  to  a  temperature 
below  212**,  it  evolves  white  fumes  of  an  insupportable  odour. 
At  212°  it  distils  over  freely;  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  it 
might  probably  require  a  higher  temperature.  It  leaves  in  dis- 
tillation a  resinous  residue,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  is  easily 
precipitable  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Heated  on  platina  foil  over  a  spirit  lamp,  nicotine  developes 
inflammable  fumes,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which,  how- 
ever, completely  disappears  at  a  red  heat. 

Combined  with  one-half,  or  even  less,  of  water,  nicotine  forms 
a  clear  solution ;  more  water,  however,  renders  it  turbid,  which 
may  be  instantly  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol. Nicotine  is  soluble,  in  every  proportion,  in  alcohol,  and  also 
in  ether ;  the  latter  will  remove  it  from  water.  Solutions  of  ni- 
cotine strike  a  brown  colour  with  turmeric  paper. 


Art.  II. — Cubebine, 

M.  Monheim  has  described,  under  the  above  term,  a  vola- 
tile substance.  M.  Cassola,  under  the  same  name,  has  described 
a  sofl  and  resinous,  and  Messrs.  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  a 
crystallized,  substance.  M.  Steer  has  confirmed  the  result  of 
these  latter  writers  by  renewed  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
we  proceed  to  relate.  After  having  submitted  the  cubeb  pepper 
to  distillation,  in  order  to  remove  the  essential  oil,  it  is  dried, 
and  an  alcoholic  *  extract  is  made,  which  is  distilled  uiilil  there 
remains  only  one-fourth  of  the  primitive  volume,  and  which  is 

*  We  understand  by  tbis  term  a  concentrated  tincture. 
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then  filtered,  previous  to  submitting  to  renewed  distillation. 
When  this  has  been  done,  a  residue  containing  some  resin  is  ob- 
tained, and  which  assumes  the  condition  of  a  mass  approaching 
to  the  crystalline  form,  when  allowed  to  remain  in  a  cold  place. 
This  crystalline  mass  is  placed  on  linen,  which  allows  the  re- 
sinous liquid  to  percolate  (the  cubebine  of  M.  Cassola) :  after 
twenty-four  hours,  this  is  almost  completely  removed,  and  the 
mass  which  remains  is  dissolved  in  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*90.  The  solution  is  allowed  to 
clarify,  maintaining  the  boiling  temperature,  the  liquor  is  de- 
canted from  the  undissolved  resin,  and  the  cubebine  crystallizes 
on  cooling.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  concentrated 
boiling  alcohol ;  animal  charcoal,  and  a  little  boiling  water,  are 
afterwards  added :  the  boiling  liquid  is  filtered,  and  then  allowed 
to  cool,  by  which  the  cubebine  is  precipitated  in  needles  of 
some  lines  in  length,  uncoloured,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre.  It 
crystallizes  from  concentrated  alcohol  in  grains  Under  this 
form  it  possesses  but  a  weak  odour  of  cubebs,  and  is  insipid, 
although  the  spirituous  solution  has  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  much  so 
in  boiling  alcohol,  even  when  it  contains  some  water.  It  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution  on  cooling  under  the  form  of  flakes,  and 
these  are  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol^. 


Art.  III. — Dilute  Nitric  Acid  as  a  test  to  distinguish  whether 
Ground  Rice  or  West  Indian  Arrow  Root  has  been  adulterated 
with  Potato  Starch,     By  Dr.  Scharling,  of  Copenhagen. 

It  is  known  that  rice  flour  ^  as  an  object  of  trade,  as  well  as  West 
Indian  arrow  root,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  potato  starch. 
Having  been  requested  to  examine  samples  of  rice  flour  and 
arrow  root,  I  employed  several  tests  which  had  been  for- 
merly used  for  the  same  purpose.  By  means  of  a  good  micros- 
cope, any  one  tnay,  by  practice,  discover  very  small  quantities 
of  potato  starch  in  rice  flour,  provided  that  both  powders  have 
been  ground  separately,  and  afterwards  mixed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  ground  together,  that  peculiar  glittering, 
which  distinguishes  the  particles  of  potato  starch,  is  not  percepti- 
ble, and  microscopic  observations  are  in  such  cases  inapplicable. 
I  obtained  more  favourable  results  by  employing  dilute  nitric  acid. 
If  lice  flour  or  potato  starch  be  mixed  and  stirred  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  flour  to 
]  ^  or  2  parts  of  acid,  either  of  these  mixtures  will  form  almost 


^  We  have  prepared  the  above,  and  believe,  from  our  experiments,  it  posseaaea 
valuable  controlling  powera  in  the  early  stage  of  some  complaints. — £o. 
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instantaneously  a  tough  glutinous  mass.  This  mass  is,  in  refer- 
ence to  potato  starch,  almost  transpai'ent,  but  in  tlie  case  of  rice 
flour,  opaque.  Both  substances  yield  a  mixture  of  formic  acid. 
A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water  operates  very  differently  on 
the  different  kinds  of  fecula.  The  glutinous  mass  yielded  by 
potato  starch  becomes  in  a  very  brief  period  so  tough  that  the 
pestle  employed  for  stirring  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  aggluti- 
nated to  the  mortar,  that  the  latter  may  be  lifted  from  the  table 
by  means  thereof.  Rice  flour,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  from 
25  to  30  minutes  to  assume  a  similar  tenacity.  The  different  de« 
grees  of  fineness  of  the  flour  may  perhaps  have  some  influence  on 
the  greater  or  less  space  of  time  with  which  rice  flour  is  trans- 
formed into  this  glutinous  mass.  The  above-mentioned  remark 
refers,  however,  more  particularly  to  rice  flour,  which,  by  means 
of  sifting,  I  had  brought  to  a  degree  of  fineness  similar  to  that 
of  potato  starch,  which  is  usually  superior  to  that  of  rice  flour, 
as  generally  sold«  Being  satisfied  with  these  results,  I  under- 
took a  series  of  experiments  on  different  mixtures  of  rice  flour 
and  potato  stai'ch,  which  led  me  to  the  following  conclusions: — 
That  even  if  rice  flour  contains  not  more  than  from  4  to  6 
per  cent,  of  potato  starch,  this  may  be  detected^  by  means  of 
dilute  nitric  acid,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Take  two  samples  of  equal  weight ;  for  instance,  one  dram  of 
pure  rice  flour  and  one  dram  of  potato  flour :  put  either  of  these 
into  a  small  porcelain  mortar,  and  add,  continually  stirring, 
double  the  quantity  (two  drams)  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
commercial  nitric  acid  and  water.  The  stirring  is  to  be  conti- 
nued only  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  the  flour  with  the  acid,  two 
or  three  minutes  after  which,  the  quantity  of  pure  potato  flour 
will  have  been  changed  into  a  jelly,  so  tliat  in  taking  out  the 
pestle  the  mass  remains  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  mortar.  To 
effect  a  similar  change  in  the  rice  flour,  will  require  from  20  to  25 
minutes,  sometimes  considerably  more,  depending  on  the  fine- 
ness of  the  flour,  but  never  during  the  first  15  minutes,  if  the 
acid  employed  for  the  purpose  be  not  too  strong.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rice  flour  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  potato 
starch,  the  mixture  is  usually  converted  in  40  or  50  seconds  to 
the  state  of  a  solid  jelly,  supposing  the  acid  to  have  a  strength 
of  13J°  B,  =  Sp.  gr.  1104. 

As,  however,  in  all  experiments  suggested  for  the  unprac- 
tised, it  is  important  that  they  should  be  as  easy  as  possible,  or 
at  least  sufficiently  certain,  I  instituted  several  experiments  with 
different  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  it  be  requisite  to  employ  acid  of  a  certain  strength.  Instead 
of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  these  mixtures  by  means  of  their 
specific  gravity,  and  in  ordinary  life  persons  are  seldom  disposed 
to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  directed  my  attention  to  the 
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space  of  time  required  for  the  purpose  of  changing  pure  potato 
starch  into  a  perfectly  coherent  jelly.  If  the  acidulous  mixture 
be  strong  enough  to  immediately  change  the  starch  into  a  clear 
jelly  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  in  contact  with  the  flour,  it  must  be 
diluted  with  water ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mixture  requires 
more  than  two  minutes  in  order  to  form  a  jelly  with  the  starch,  it 
is  weaker  than  the  obtaining  a  speedy  result  indicates. 

I  found  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
yellow  fuming  nitric  acid  usually  sold,  with  water  (giving  a  solu- 
tion of  13^**  B.  =  Sp.  gr.  1*104.)  very  convenient. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  at  tlie  same  time,  how  much 
of  the  potato  starch  has  been  added,  might  appear  at  a  first 
glance  a  considerable  defect  in  this  experiment.  This,  however, 
is  less  frequently  required ;  and  in  such  cases  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  exact  proportion,  by  taking 
several  quantities  of  pure  rice  flour  and  mixing  them  with 
different  quantities  of  starch.  If,  then,  the  time  elapsing  until 
one  or  the  other  sample  of  admixed  rice  flour  forms  the  above- 
mentioned  jelly,  be  carefully  observed,  it  will  afterwards  easily 
appear  which  of  these  indicating  mixtures  approaches  the  near- 
est to  that  under  investigation.  In  a  series  of  these  experiments 
it  is  immaterial  if  the  acid  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  above- 
mentioned  strength;  as  it  will  then  be  easier  to  observe  the  time 
w*ith  precision. 

The  West  Indian  arrowroot,  as  it  is  called,  is  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid  in  the  same  way  as  rice  flour,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  starch  of  wheat  flour  resembles  in  this  particular  the 
starch  of  potatoes.  It  is  well  known  that  Marezeau  formerly  pro- 
posed the  employment  of  nitric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  presence  of  potato  starch  in  flour,  by  the  strong  smell 
of  formic  acid  which  the  potato  starch  evolves  when  in  contact 
with  nitric  acid ;  but  as  this  is  equally  the  case  with  rice  flour 
and  arrow  root,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  cannot  be  of  any  use  in 
this  way. — Liebig'a  Annalen, 

[We  could  hazard  a  remark  on  the  above  communication,  did 
we  not  fear  it  might  be  misapplied  by  the  adulterator. — Ed.] 


Art.  IV.  —  On  the  Perchlorate  of  the  Oxide  of  Ethule,  or 
Perchloric  Ether.    By  Clark  Hare  and  Martin  H.  Boye. 

The  energetic  properties  of  perchloric  acid,  and  its  stability, 
compared  with  the  other  compounds  of  chlorine  with  oxygen, 
led  us  to  the  belief  that  this  acid  might  be  combined  with  the 
substance  which  performs  the  part  of  a  base  in  that  class  of 
organic  salts  which  are  generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
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ethers^  and  for  which  Berzelius,  in  consequence  of  his  theoretical 
views,  has  adopted  the  name  of  oxide  of  ethule.  For  this  purpose 
a  concentrated  solution  of  perchlorateand  sulphovinate  of  barytes, 
in  equivalent  proportions,  was  subjected  to  distillation.  The 
sulphovinate  of  bary tes  may  be  considered  as  a  double  sulphate 
of  barytes  and  the  oxide  of  ethule ;  and  we  anticipated  that, 
when  heat  was  applied,  a  double  decomposition  would  take  place 
between  the  latter  and  the  perchlorate  of  barytes.  So  long  as 
the  salts  remained  in  solution,  no  reaction  occurred ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  became  solid  in  consequence  of  the  distillation  of  the 
water,  a  reciprocal  decomposition  ensued,  and  a  sweet  ethereal 
liquid  distilled  into  the  receiver.  This  liquid  is  the  perchlorate 
of  the  oxide  of  ethule. 

As  this  substance  is  extremely  explosive,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  prepare  it  with  safety,  to  operate  on  small  quantities. 
We  have  employed  from  seventy  to  ninety  grains  of  crystallized 
sulphovinate  of  barytes,  with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  per- 
chlorate of  barytes*;  but  we  would  recommend,  especially  on 
the  first  performance  of  the  experiment,  the  employment  of 
considerably  smaller  quantities.  The  salts  should  be  intimately 
mixed  in  a  mortar,  and  placed  in  a  small  retort  attached  to  a 
refrigerator  containing  ice,  and  a  receiver  similarly  cooled.  The 
retort  is  to  be  heated  in  an  oil-bath,  in  which  a  thermometer  is 
suspended,  so  as  to  indicate  the  temperature.  A  wooden  screen, 
funnshed  with  openings  covered  with  thick  plate-glass  at  such 
intervals  as  to  afford  a  full  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
apparatus,  should  be  erected  in  front  of  it,  and  stpngs  passed 
around  the  screen  and  attached  to  a  bar  traversing  on  a  pivot, 
and  supporting  an  argand  spirit-lamp,  by  which  heat  is  com- 
municated to  the  oil-bath,  so  as  to  enable  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
to  be  removed  from  or  applied  to  the  apparatus,  according  to 
the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  without  exposing  the  person 
of  the  operator.  After  the  heat  has  reached  212^*  F.,  below 
which  the  salts  employed  do  not  react  on  each  other,  it  should 
be  raised  very  gradually,  and  the  distillation  finished  below 
340"^  F.  Under  these  circumstances  but  little  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  retort,  but  the  ether  in  the  receiver  must 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution,  since  it  has  exploded  in 
our  hands  in  attempting  to  remove  it  with  a  pipette  from  the 
stratum  of  water  which  covers  it.  This  water,  therefore,  should 
be  removed  by  the  cautious  use  of  strips  of  blotting  paper. 


*  The  amount  of  barytes  in  the  perchlorate  should  be  ascertained  by  an  experi- 
ment, as  it  retains  water  with  great  tenacity.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention, 
that  the  perchlorate  of  potassa  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  perchlorate  of  barytes, 
since  the  sulphovinate  is  decomposed  without  acting  on  it.  We  were  equally  unsuc* 
cessful  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the  ether  by  the  dUtillation  of  perchlorate  of  barytes 
and  concentrated  sulphoyinic  acid. 
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moistened  at  the  end,  and  introduced  into  the  tube  employed 
as  a  receiver. 

To  avoid  the  danger  attendant  on  the  management  of  the 
ether  in  its  pure  state,  it  may  be  received  in  strong  alcohol, 
since  it  is  not  explosive  when  dissolved  in  alcohol.  If  the 
experiment  be  performed  with  seventy  grains  of  sulphate  of 
barytes,  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  absolute  alcohol  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  By  the  addition  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  the  ether  may  subsequently  be  separated  from 
this  solution,  in  small  quantities,  for  tlie  purpose  of  examination. 
But,  in  this  case,  a  loss  of  ether  is  sustained  by  the  decomposing 
influence  of  the  water  employed. 

The  perchlorate  of  ethule  obtained  in  this  way  is  a  transpa- 
rent, colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar,  though  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  very  sweet  taste,  which,  on  subsiding,  leaves  a 
biting  impression  on  the  tongue,  resembling  that  of  the  oil  of 
cinnamon.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  through  which  it  rapidly 
sinks.  It  explodes  by  ignition,  friction,  or  percussion,  and 
sometimes  without  any  assignable  cause.  Its  explosive  pro- 
perties may  be  shown,  with  but  little  danger,  by  pouring  a  small 
portion  of  the  alcoholic  solution  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
adding  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  ether  will  collect  in  a 
drop  at  the  bottom,  and  may  be  subsequently  separated  by 
pouring  off  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  and  throwing  the  rest 
on  a  moistened  filter,  supported  by  a  wire.  After  the  water  has 
drained  off,  the  drop  of  ether  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the 
filter  may  be  exploded,  either  by  approaching  it  to  an  ignited 
body,  or  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  We  are  induced  to  believe 
that,  in  explosive  violence,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  substance 
known  in  chemistry.  By  the  explosion  of  the  smallest  drop, 
an  open  porcelain  plate  will  be  broken  into  fragments,  and  by 
that  of  a  larger  quantity,  be  reduced  to  powder.  In  consequence 
of  the  force  with  which  it  projects  the  minute  fragments  of  any 
containing  vessel  in  which  it  explodes,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
operator  should  wear  gloves,  and  a  close  mask,  frimished  with 
thick  glass-plates  at  the  apertures  for  the  eyes,  and  perform  his 
manipulations  with  the  intervention  of  a  moveable  wooden 
screen.* 

In  common  with  other  ethers,  the  perchlorate  of  ethule  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  its  solution  in 
the  latter,  when  sufficiently  dilute,  bums  entirely  away  without 
explosion.  It  may  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time  unchanged, 
even  when  in  contact  with  water ;  but  the  addition  of  this  fluid, 

*  HaviDg  saffered  severely  on  sereral  occasions  from  the  unexpected  explosion  of 
tliis  substance,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  operator  not  to  n^lect  the 
precautions  mentioned  above. 
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when  employed  to  precipitate  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution, 
causes  it  to  be  partially  decomposed.  Potassa,  dissolved  in 
alcohol)  and  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  produces,  imme- 
diately, an  abundant  precipitate  of  the  perchlorate  of  that  base, 
and,  when  added  in  sufficient  quantity,  decomposes  the  ether 
entirely.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  impracticable,  to  form 
either  perchlorovinates  or  perchlorovinic  acid. 

We  have  subjected  the  perchlorate  of  ethule  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  without  explosion  or  ebullition. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  the  first  ether  formed  by  the 
combination  of  an  inorganic  acid  containing  more  than  three 
atoms  of  oxygen  with  the  oxide  of  ethule,  and  that  the  chlorine 
and  oxygen  in  the  whole  compound  are  just  sufficient  to  form 
chlorohydric  acid,  water  and  carbonic  oxide  with  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon. 

The  existence  of  a  compound  of  the  oxide  of  ethule  with  an 
acid  containing  seven  atoms  of  oxygen,  led  us  to  attempt  to 
combine,  by  the  same  method,  this  base  with  nitric  acid.  For 
this  purpose  we  subjected  a  mixture  of  «ulphovinate  and 
nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  same  treatment  as  described  above,  but 
the  reaction,  even  when  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  is  destructive,  hyponitrous  ether  and  gaseous  matters  being 
the  principal  products  obtained.  Nor  were  we  more  successful 
in  our  attempts  to  procure  a  sulphurous  or  hyposulphuric  ether 
by  the  same  process. — American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 


Art.  V. — Citrate  of  Iron. 

"  A  ferro*citrate  of  ammonia  (called  citrate  of  iron)  ia  met  wiUi  in  the  shops." 

Pkrbira. 

The  formulsB  which  have  been  given  for  the  preparation  of  this 
beautiful  salt  are  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  experimentalist 
who  wishes  to  attain  a  product  equal  to  that  which  is  met  with 
in  the  shops,  and  to  which  Dr.  Pereira  alludes,  in  Ids  "  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,'*  above  quoted.  A  large 
quantity,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  subjoined,  has  been 
supplied  to  some  manufacturing  chymists,  who,  from  its  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  and  the  doubts  they  felt  as  to 
whether  it  would  maintain  its  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
medical  world,  have  been  unwilling  to  manufacture  it  on  the 
large  scale.  In  England,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bullock,  of 
Conduit  Street,  for  rendering  it  an  article  of  interest  to  medical 
practitioners  generally ;  but  the  simple  title  under  which  phy- 
sicians had  commenced  prescribing  it,  has  been  objected  to,  on 
account  of  the  discovery  of  ammonia  in  its  composition.  The 
exceedingly  deliquescent  nature  of  the  salt  has  given  rise  to  the 
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preparation  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Morson,  of  Southampton- 
Row,  with  a  view,  we  believe,  of  facilitating  the  treoismission  of 
one  by  post ;  and  these  have  been  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Citrate  and  Ammonio-Citrate  of  Iron.  Should  the  former  of 
these  two  come  into  very  general  use,  which  we  hardly  think 
will  be  the  case,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  dis- 
solving it,  and  further,  if  it  be  considered  advisable  that  a  nomen- 
clature strictly  descriptive  of  the  constituents  of  all  new  prepara- 
tions should  be  attempted,  perhaps  a  change  in  the  name  by  which 
»it  was  first  made  known  might  be  demanded  ;  but  in  practice, 
unless  the  physician  or  customer  is  known  to  have  ordered  botli 
preparations,  we  believe  dispensers  and  wholesale  druggists 
receive  the  terms  ammonio-citrate  and  citrate  of  iron  as  syno- 
nymous. 

Take  Citric  Acid,  in  powder,  q.  p. ;  clean  Iron  Filings,  or  turnings,  (j.  s. 
Mix,  and  place  them  in  a  shallow  wedgewood  pan ;  add  sufficient 
water  to  cover  them,  and  allow  to  remain  several  days,  occasionally 
stirring,  and  replacing  the  water  as  it  evaporates. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  white  paste,  whose 
surface  is  tinged  with  dark  green,  forms,  being  Citrate  of  Pro- 
toxide Iron,  which  passes  into  the  magnetic  citrate  by  the  fiir- 
ther  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which, 
if  left  in  contact  with  iron  filings  removed  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence, yields  up  its  absorbed  oxygen  and  returns  to  the  state  of 
citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  not  affected  by  lights  as  erro- 
neously stated  by  M.  Beral.  The  citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  very 
insoluble,  it  being  difficult  to  obtain  a  neutral  solution  of  sp.  gr. 
1*004 ;  but  either  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  a  mag- 
netic citrate,  or  the  addition  of  half  as  much  citric  acid  as  is 
contained  in  the  neutral  citrate  of  protoxide,  renders  the  prepa- 
ration much  more  soluble,  enabling  the  operator,  by  the  addition 
of  distilled  water,  to  obtain  a  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1'025.  Having 
thus  obtained  a  solution  of  the  gravity  last  mentioned,  and  filtered 
the  same,  it  remains  to  saturate  it  with  ammonia,  for  which 
there  is  required  one  fluidram  of  the  Liq.  ammon.  fortiss.,  sp.  gr. 
*882,  for  every  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  blackish  green  solution 
of  citrate  of  iron,  sp.  gr.  1*025.  This  precipitates  the  charac- 
teristic greenish  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  favours  the  absorption 
of  oxygen ;  for  if  immediately  placed  over  a  water-bath,  and 
evaporated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  before  it  has  attained  the  con- 
sistence of  molasses,  a  perfect  persalt  will  have  been  produced. 
When  it  has  arrived  at  the  consistence  of  molasses,  it  must  be 
spread,  with  a  flat  Camel  hair-brush,  on  plates,  previously  made 
warm  in  a  drying  room,  to  which,  when  evenly  covered,  they 
must  be  returned.  After  a  short  time  the  salt  will  be  found  to 
have  detached  itself  ftom  the  plates,  and  must  then  be  collected 
in  bottler  previously  warmed  and  thoroughly  dry. 
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The  above,  which,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  conducted,  and  low  cost,  is  the  process,  of  the  wholesale 
chymist ;  so  is  it,  on  account  of  the  intense  and  brilliant  ruby 
hue  of  the  product,  that  which  the  specimen  manufacturer 
would  prefer.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  very 
uniform  product. 
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Art.  VI. — On  the  Nourishment  of  Plants.  By  Th.  de  Saussure. 

Among  the  questions  which  '^  Le  Congr^s  Scientifique  de 
France"  proposed  for  the  solution  of  Vegetable  Physiologists, 
was  the  following : — 

'^  Is  it  possible  that  organic  substances  of  ternary  and  quater- 
nary composition  can  be  assimilated,  after  having  been  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  plants  ?" 

By  proposing  for  discussion  the  assimilation  of  ternary  and 
quaternary  substances  only,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  a 
similar  process  in  reference  to  the  elements  of  water,  and  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  by  {Plants,  had  been  sufficiently  proved. 

Among  these  ternary  and  quaternary  organic  eiubstances  which 
are  capable  of  serving  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  to  plants, 
humtis  and  other  organic  matters,  contained  in  a  fertile  soil,  and 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  for  tlie  theory  of  manure ;  and  it  is  to  these  substances 
that  we  propose  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader.         » 

Pure  humus  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  mentioning^  however, 
its  capability  of  serving  as  fit  nourishment  for  plants,  I  bear  in 
mind  its  solubility  in  alkalies. 

The  component  parts  of  humus  are  not  uniformly  the  same. 
Azote  may  be  present  or  absent.  In  its  natural  state,  how- 
ever, as  in  tiirf,  it  generally  contains  azote.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  its  formation  may  take  place  in  pure  water,  but 
the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of  certain  combinations,  as  the  sul- 
phates or  other  compounds  of  sulphur,  are  indispensable  to  its 
formation.  I  kept  for  several  years  fir  saw-dust  in  water,  from 
which  the  air  had  been  removed,  mider  a  receiver  closed  by 
means  of  quicksilver.  The  colour  of  the  wood  remained  un- 
changed. Now  it  is  well  known  how  easily  its  colour  changes 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  chief  properties  of  humus  are,  its  black  colour,  ready 
solubility  in  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  the  dark  colour  of  these 
solutions,  and  precipitation  of  the  humus  therefrom  by  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  flaky  powder. 
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Before  we  enter  into  a  discussion  concerning  the  assimilation 
of  humus  by  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  proposed 
question  includes  a  supposition  which  ought  to  be  examined.  It 
is  supposed  that  organic  substances,  contained  in  the  soil,  are 
absorbed  by  the  roots ;  but  this  absorption  is  not  proved,  and  has 
indeed  been  distinctly  denied  by  some  writers,  especially  Mr. 
HartJg,  in  his  Organic  Chemistry  :  with  a  view  to  the  support 
of  which  denial,  Dr.  Liebig,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  che- 
mists of  our  time,  has  published  the  details. 

By  experiments  undertaken  with  coloured  fluids,  in  order  to 
define  the  course  which  the  sap  of  plants  pursues,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  sap  ascends  into  the  buds  and  leaves  through  the 
fibrous  vessels ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  experiments  were 
made  on  plants  without  roots,  and  with  solutions  not  always 
appropriate  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plants  subjected  to  inves- 
tigation, since  this  was  not  the  aim  of  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  extractive  portion  of  mould  or  solu- 
tion of  humus  could  be  absorbed  by  plants  for  their  nourish- 
ment, Mr.  Hartig  instituted  the  following  experiments  : — He 
cultivated  some  small  bean  plants  in  test  tubes  of  9  millimetres 
diameter  (about  one-third  of  an  inch),  and  of  the  height  of  81  mil- 
limetres (nearly  3^  inches),  using  for  their  nourishment  a  strong 
coloured  solution  of  humate  of  potassa.  The  tubes  were  filled 
with  5}  grammes  of  this  fluid;  the  plants  being  135  millimetres 
high  (nearly  6 J  inches),  pushed  their  roots  forward,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  space  of  24  hours  double  their  own  weight  of  the 
fluid.  The  absorbed  fluid  was  every  day  replaced  by  distilled 
water.  Notwithstanding  such  addition,  the  intensity  of  colour 
of  the  humate  of  potassa  did  not  appear  to  diminish  after  a 
month.  The  roots  had  therefore  (continues  the  author)  absorbed 
the  water,  rejecting  the  humus.  The  analysis  of  the  remaining 
fluid  proved  a  diminution  of  weight  in  the  humus  of  only  l| 
milligrammes  (.0231  of  a  grain.)  Mr.  Hartig  is  convinced  that 
this  inconsiderable  diminution  of  weight  was  partly  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  portion  of  the  humus  had  gathered  around 
the  radicles  of  the  plants,  in  the  shape  of  flakes. 

The  same  tubes,  containing  the  same  plants,  were  then  filled 
with  a  filtered  decoction  of  mould.  The  influence  of  the  vege- 
tating plants  did  not  render  the  fluid  colourless,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  three  weeks. 

In  the  same  manner,  by  employing  the  humates  of  ammonia  or 
soda  for  a  similar  experiment,  Mr.  Hartig  was  not  able  to  detect 
either  a  diminution  of  weight  in  the  dissolved  substances,  or  a 
change  of  colour  in  the  residue  after  absorption. 

These  results  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  plants  are  too 
much  exposed  to  risk  for  us  to  admit  them,  unless  submitted  to 
a  strict  examination.     The  description  of  the  experiments  un- 
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dertakeu  by  Mr.  Hartig  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  which  he  employed  for  these  experiments  were  not  sound 
— Istly.  Because  they  were  compressed  in  a  small  tube  of  9  milli- 
metres (equal  to  about  one-third  of  an  inch)  diameter,  and  of 
81  millimetres  in  height  (equal  to  nearly  8^  inches),  whilst  the 
stalks  attained  a  height  of  185  millimetres  (equal  to  nearly  5^ 
inches) ;  2dly..Because  they  were  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air, 
after  having  exhausted  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  tubes ;  8dly.  Because  the  black  colour  of  the  ends  of  their 
roots  proves  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  decomposiiion. 

I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  observing  a  similar  pro- 
cess, but  avoiding  the  objections  I  have  cited. 

[To  be  oontintied.] 


Art.  VII, — Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  des  Etres  OrganiaSes, 
Par  M.  J.  Dumas.  2^®"®  Edition,  augmentee  de  Documens 
num^riques.  8vo.  pp.  88.  Paris:  Fortin,  Masson et  C*®.  1842. 

Berzelius,  Dumas,  Boussingault,  and  Liebig,  it  is  well  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  have  for  some  years  past  been  engaged 
in  most  interesting  researches  relative  to  organic  chymistry. 
Whilst  the  two  first  of  these  have  had  a  controversy  on  the 
theory  of  types  and  substitutions,  creditable  to  both  of  them  for 
the  pure  love  of  science  which  it  has  developed,  so  the  last- 
named  author,  in  his  zealous  pursuit  of  knowledge,  has  also 
drawn  upon  himself  a  discussion  with  the  author  of  the  work 
we  are  about  to  consider ;  and  it  is  to  us  another  proof  of  the 
vast  talent  and  industry  of  Dumas,  that  although  busily  engaged 
in  his  laboratory,  he  can  find  time  to  maintain,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  his  position  on  two  distinct  and  most  difficult 
subjects,  and  yet  produce,  for  an  admiring  world,  the  clear, 
nervous,  and  forcibly  written  work  to  which  we  now  direct  the 
reader^s  attention.  To  commence,  in  language  far  less  eloquent, 
because  a  translation,  of  Dumas — 

'*  Plants,  animals,  man,  contain  matter.  Whence  comes  it  P  what  does 
it  perform  in  their  tissues  and  the  fluids  which  bathe  them  P  or  whither 
does  it  depart  when  death  breaks  the  bonds  by  which  its  different  parts 
were  so  closely  united  P" 

After  remarking  on  the  astonishment  of  modem  chymists 

when  they  had  discovered  of  how  few  elements  organized  beings 

were  composed,  M.  Dumas  proceeds : — 

"  Have  we  not  in  fact  proved,  by  an  immense  number  of  results,  that 
animals  constitute,  in  a  chymical  point  of  view,  true  apparatus  of  combus- 
tion, whence  the  burnt  carbon,  on  the  one  hand,  returns  unceasingly  to  the 
atmosphere,  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  whilst  the  hydrogen,  burn- 
ing also  uninterruptedly,  continually  engenders  water;  and  lastly,  whence 
free  azote  unceasingly  exhales  by  the  process  of  respiration,  and  also  in 
the  state  of  oxide  of  ammonium  from  the  urinary  organs.  Thus,  from  tlie 
animal  kingdom,  considered  as  a  whole,  there  constantly  escapes  carbonic 
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acid,  aqueous  vapour,  azote,  and  oxide  of  ammoniam,  simple  matters  and 
few  in  number,  the  formation  of  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe." 

For  tlie  information  of  the  tyro  we  may  mention  that  carbonic 
acid  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  whilst  water  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  arid  oxygen.     This  will  afford  a  key  to  the  following : 

*'  Have  we  not  proved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  plants,  in  their  normal 
existence,  decompose  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  assimilate  its  carbon,  by 
disengaging  it  from  its  oxygen  ? — that  they  decompose  water,  in  order  to 
seize  its  hydrogen,  in  like  manner  disengaging  its  oxygen  also? — that, 
lastly,  they  borrow  sometimes  directly  from  the  azote  of  the  air,  sometimes 
indirectly  from  the  azote  of  oxide  of  ammonium  or  nitric  acid ;  thus  per- 
forming their  functions  on  every  side  in  a  manner  the  inverse  of  that 
which  IS  peculiar  to  animals  P  If  the  animal  kingdom  constitutes,  then, 
an  immense  apparatus  of  combustion,  the  vegetab^  kingdom,  in  its  turn, 
constitates  an  immense  apparatus  of  reduction,  where  the  reduced  carbo- 
aie  acid  leaves  its  carbon ;  where  the  redu<;ed  water  leaves  its  hydrogen ; 
where  the  reduced  oxide  of  ammonium  and  nitric  acid  leave  their  ammo- 
nium or  their  nitrogen. 

"  If  animaU  produce  unceasingly  carbonic  acid,  water,  azote,  oxide  of 
ammonium,  then  plants  consume  as  unceasingly  oxide  of  ammonium,  azote 
water,  carbonic  acid.  That  which  the  one  gives  to  the  air,  the  others  take 
from  the  air;  so  that,  in  viewing  these  phenomena  from  the  most  elevated 
point  of  observation,  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  globe,  we  can 
truly  say,  concerning  their  essentially  organic  elements,  tmit  plants  and 
animals  engendered  by,  and  deriving  their  subsistence  from,  the  air,  are 
merely  that  air  condensed,  and  that  in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  just  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  at  those  epochs  which  have  jgreceded 
the  birth  of  the  first  organized  beings  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  would 
be  necessarv  to  render  to  the  atmosphere,  by  calculation,  that  carbonic  acid 
andazote  whose  elements  plants  and  animals  have  appropriated  to  themselves. 

"  Plants  and  animals  come,  then,  from  the  air,  and  thither  return;  they 
are  veritable  dependants  on  the  atmosphere. 

"  Plants  receive,  then,  unceasingly,  from  the  air,  that  which  animals 
have  furnished  to  it — that  is  to  say,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote ;  or  rather, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  It  remains  now  for  us  to  detail  in 
what  manner  animals  procure  those  elements  which  they  restore  to  the 
atmosphere ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  observe,  witJbout  admiration  of  that 
sublime  simplicity  which  pervades  the  laws  of  nature,  that  animals  inva- 
riably borrow  these  elements  from  the  plants  themselves.'' 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  making  further 
extracts,  in  the  present  number,  from  this  interesting  work :  we 
shall,  however,  return  to  it  in  our  next 
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Art.  VIII. — MUSK :  being  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
Drugs  of  the  Russian  Trade,    By  Dr.  F.  Goebel. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  this  substance  is  found  secreted  in 
a  bag  between  the  navel  and  the  prepuce  of  the  male  musk 
deer,  whose  habitat  is  in  the  mountainous  Kirgesian  and  San- 
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gorian  steppes  of  the  Altaic  ou  the  river  Irtysch,  extending  east- 
wards as  far  as  the  river  Jenesi  and  lake  Baikal.  It  exists  also 
in  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  Butan  or  Bontan,  as  fai'  as  Tonquin, 
and  generally  on  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  ranging  between 
30^  and  60**  of  latitude.  In  Persia,  Syria,  and  Africa,  the  musk 
deer  have  not  been  found. 

In  trade,  two  distinct  species  of  musk  are  known,  which  we 
shall  distinguish  as  Musk  a,  comprising  the  Chinese  Tonquin, 
Thibetian,  or  Oriental  musk,  and  Musk  i,  which  includes  the 
Siberian,  Cabardinian,  or  Russian  musk.  These  varieties, 
which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  term,  the  one  Russian  and 
the  other  Chinese,  differ  materially  both  in  exteiiial  appearance 
of  the  bag  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  which  covers  it,  as  well  as 
in  their  chymical  and  physical  properties,  and  different  effects 
on  the  human  constitution. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  differences  obtain  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  climate  which  the  animals  inha- 
bit, and  partly  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in  food  which 
such  variations  in  temperature  occasion.  By  some,  however,  it 
has  been  premised  that  to  a  difference  in  species  may  be  attri- 
buted the  differences  of  the  drug.  Dr.  Goebel  is  of  opinion  ra- 
ther that  these  different  properties  of  Chinese  musk,  as  compared 
with  the  Russian,  should  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  attributed  to 
the  difference  of  treatment  which  they  undergo  in  China,  and  he 
considers  that  the  Chinese  musk  is  the  natural  product  after  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  ingenious  adulterations  of  the  Chinese. 
The  following  are  the  reasons  for  this  supposition  : — 

Irbit,  a  small  towu  of  Asiatic  Russia,  known  chiefly  for  the 
considerable  barter  trade  which  is  there  canied  on  in  the  month 
of  February  between  Russian,Bucharian,Chiwinzian  Tribe8,with 
Persian,  Armenian,  and  other  Asiatic  nations,  is  also  the  main 
market  for  the  Russian,  or,  as  it  is  there  termed,  Siberian  musk. 
It  is  less  frequently  taken  to  the  market  of  Nischnei  Novgorod. 
The  Asiatics  bring  to  Irbit  the  musk  bags  enveloped  in  the  ori- 
ginal greyish  white  skin,  as  cut  from  the  belly  of  the  musk  deer, 
and  sell  them,  either  to  the  Russians,  who  carry  them  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  and  Moscow  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able 
to  drive  a  profitable  trade  with  these  merchants,  they  dispose  of 
them  to  other  Russian  traders,  who  carry  on  a  commerce  with 
China  by  Kjachta.* 

The  Russian  merchants,  who  bring  the  musk  from  Irbit  to  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  trade  only  between  these  towns  and 


*  The  little  town  of  Kjachta  U  under  the  district  goyemment  of  Irkhntsk,  on  the 
frontiera  of  China,  forming  the  chief  commercial  mart  between  Russia  and  China. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  warehouses.  On  the  Chinese  side  of  the  frontier,  near* 
est  to  Kjachta,  is  the  small  Chinese  town  Maimatschin,  where  the  Chinese  Customs 
authorities  reside.    The  trade  consists  chiefly  of  barter  transactions. 
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Irbit,  but  those  who  carnr  it  to  Kjachta  trade  only  between  the 
said  town  of  Kjachta  ana  Irbit. 

In  case  the  price  of  musk  is  remunerating^  at  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Moscow,  then  the  Russians  who  trade  there  purchase  the 
musk  bags,  and  pay  good  prices ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is 
low  in  these  places,  the  Asiatic  finds  his  customer  in  the  trader 
to  Kjachta.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  large 
and  sometimes  in  small  parcels,  occasionally  packed  in  chests, 
whilst  at  others  it  is  loosely  carried  in  bags  of  leather  or  felt,  and 
sold  generally  to  dniggists.  / 

The  price  of  musk  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  regulated  by  ihe  quan- 
tity of  stock. in  hand.  The  Russian  trader  procures  European 
wares  with  the  produce  of  his  sale,  which  wares  are  destined  to 
procure  at  Irbit  a  further  supply  of  the  drug.  At  St  Petersburgh 
it  is  packed  in  tin  caddies,  hermetically  soldered ;  and  when  ex- 
ported, these  are  packed  in  small  wooden  cases. 

The  Irbit  musk  is  invariably  enveloped  in  the  greyish-white 
belly  skin,  and  the  bags  are  separated  when  it  is  sent  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, this  being  done  only  after  it  has  been  sold  to  the  St. 
Petersburgh  trader  ;  for  a  bag  accompanied  with  the  skin  rarely 
arrives  at  St.  Petersburgh.  If,  however,  the  musk  is  sold  to  those 
traders  who  proceed  with  their  wares  for  the  Chinese  market  vid 
i^achta,  this  appendage  is  indispensable,  because  the  Chinese, 
who  exchange  tea  for  it,  would  not  purchase  it  except  in  its  ori- 
ginal state.  From  Kjachta  it  is  taken  into  the  interior  of  China, 
and  the  process  of  adulteration  it  there  undergoes  is  entirely  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  indisputable, 
that  no  Russian  musk  bag  is  ever  reimported  from  China  via 
Kjachta^  the  only  trading  mart  between  Russia  and  China ;  and 
iiirtfaer,  that  not  a  single  bag  of  Chinese  musk  ever  arrives  in 
Russia  vi&  Kjachta, 

In  one  year  300,  400,  and  even  upwards  of  600  pounds — I 
repeaii  pounds — of  Russian  musk  have  been  carried  to  China  by 
Kjachta.  In  such  years  it  may  be  presumed  that  but  little  musk 
arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market- 
price  is  governed  by  the  quantity  imported. 

From  St.  Peters<burgh  and  Moscow  there  is  annually  exported 
a  quantity  of  Russian  musk  amounting  on  an  average  to  500 
pounds.  Perhaps  one  half  of  this  quantity  is  destined  for  the 
London  market,  where,  more  especially,  the  smallest  bags  are 
in  demand,  whilst  the  remainder  is  distributed  amongst  other 
European  markets,  more  especially  those  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, where  the  greater  part  is  consumed.  The  price  rises  and 
falls  according  to  the  quantity  brought  from  Irbit,  amounting  fiK)m 
46  rub.  silver,  =  £7.  7s.  7d.,  to  80  rub.  silver,  =JE12. 16s.  8d. 
per  lb.  The  price  usually  averages  from  57  to  64  rub., 
=  £9.  2s.  lOd.  to  «eiO.  5s.  4d.  per  lb.  From  20  to  24  bags  will 
B'eigh    one   pound.      Thus  from    10,000  to   12,000  bags  are 

VOL.  I.  c 
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annually  exported,  without  reference  to  those  destined  for 
China — affording  a  proof  of  how  plentiful  the  musk  deer  must 
be  in  those  countries. 

The  Russian  musk,  when  exported  from  Russia,  is  always 
genuine  and  unadulterated ;  the  bags  never  being  opened,  are 
consequently  nerer  sewn,  or  closed  in  any  artificial  maimer. 
Sometimes  it  is  obtained  so  fresh  that  moisture  may  be  expressed 
therefrom  by  cutting  through  the  fleshy  side  of  the  bag.  The 
interior  mass  is  frequently  of  a  soft  and  pappy  consistence ;  ex- 
ternally, however,  the  bags  are  perfectly  dry. 

Dyrssen,  an  eminent  Russian  merchant,  proved  to  Dr. 
Ooebel,  by  his  books,  that  he  annually  exported,  on  an  average, 
about  200  lbs.  of  Russian  musk,  and  he  stated,  that  through 
other  houses  at  least  a  similar  aggregate  quantity  was  sold : 
and  lastly,  from  Moscow,  in  the  winter,  there  was  sent,  vid 
Brody,  to  Vienna,  and  through  other  channels,  at  least  100  lbs. 
giving  an  annual  total  of  500  pounds  of  Russian  musk,  which 
he  calculates,  and  expressly  stated,  was  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  quantity  exported. 

That  which  is  termed  Tonquin  or  Chinese  musk  comes  into 
the  market  only  through  the  London  trade,  and  by  no  other 
channel,  although  much  of  this  is  consumed  in  Russia,  no  bag 
being  ever  received  via  Kjachta,  but  always  imported  directly 
from  London.  These  Chmese  musk  bags  are  found,  on  exami- 
nation, invariably  to  have  been  opened,  and  more  or  less  care- 
fully glued  together ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  stitches  are  visible 
by  which  they  are  held  together. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Dyrssen,  that  during  the 
many  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  trade,  although  he  has  fre- 
quently received  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  ounces  at  a 
time  from  London,  yet  in  no  case  whatever  has  he  met  with 
a  bag  which  had  not  been  opened,  and  closed  with  more  or  less 
ingenuity.  He  believes  also  that  he  has  recognized  the  Siberian 
bags,  although  somewhat  modified*  Whether  the  Chinese 
musk,  in  its  peculiar  package,  is  received  in  that  state  at  the 
English  factory  at  Canton,  as  is  most  probably  the  case,  or 
whether  it  is  there  made  up,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state. 
Dr.  Fr.  Goebel  relates,  that  in  the  year  1825  he  received, 
through  Jobst  and  Klein,  of  Stuttgard,  a  Chinese  musk  bag,  to 
which  was  adherent  a  portion  of  the  skin  attached  to  the  belly 
and  the  genitals :  this  Dr.  G.  opened,  in  the  presence  of  the 
eminent  naturalist  Oken,  and  it  was  represented  by  Ratzeburg 
and  Brandt,  in  their  description  of  officinal  animals ;  and  of 
which  Oken  gave  an  account  in  his  Isis,  and  which  appeared 
also  in  Kastner's  Archives.  This  bag,  which  the  Dr.  has  still  in 
his  possession,  was  of  the  same  form,  and  in  colour  and  size  of 
the  hairs,  precisely  similar  to  the  Russian  musk  bag,with  which  he 
had  an  opportimity  of  comparing  it  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Russia. 
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The  contents,  however,  of  this  musk  bag  differed  materially,  in 
their  chymical  and  physical  properties,  from  those  of  the  pure 
Siberian  musk  bag.  Buchner,  in  his  Repertory,  has  given  a 
description  of  a  musk  bag,  which  coincides  with  that  in  Dr.  G.'s 
possession.  The  weight  of  grain  musk  from  this  bag  was 
225  grains,  and  cost  80  Thaler  conv.  munze*— about  j£4.  10s* 

K  we  take  a  Chinese  musk  bag,  with  its  partially  bald  surface 
and  yellowish-brown  hairs  here  and  there  cut  off,  and  soflen 
the  same  by  digestion  in  warm  water,  we  perceive  pretty  plainly 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to  artificial  changes.  The  external 
skin  is  tender,  and  may  be  easily  torn,  as  if  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  partial  decomposition ;  the  hairs  have  either  fallen  off  or  been 
removed  by  force :  indeed^  the  longer  hairs  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  cut  off. 

Why  do  not  the  musk  bags  from  China  arrive  as  perfect  as 
those  from  Russia  ?     Because  the  contents  have  been  removed 
and  the  bags  refilled,  as  may  be  distinctly  perceived  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  those  hairs  which  surround  the  interior  small 
opening  which  is  found  on  the  hairy  side  of  the  bag,  immedi- 
ately before  the  genital  canal,  being  depressed;  whilst  in  the 
Russian  musk   bags    these  small    hairs   are  found    standing 
obliquely,  and  protruding     in    and    between     the    secretion* 
It  is  possible,  al&ough  not  at  all  probable,  that  the  musk  deer, 
which  abound  in  Thibet,  Butan,  &c.  may  possess  musk  bags  ojf 
a  perfectly  distinct  character  f^om  the  Russian,  but  no  trust- 
worUiy  reference  or  practical  judge  has  ever  witnessed  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  bag  from  the  living  animal,  or  described  it  and 
its  contents.     That  the  grain  musk  of  the  Chinese  musk  bags 
which  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  differs  very  much  in  its 
effects,  as  well  as  in  its  physical  and  chemical  characters,  from 
the  pure  Siberian,  has  been  ascertained ;  and  that  it  likewise 
acts  with  more  energy  on  the  living  economy  when  administered 
internally.    All  the  different  chemical  investigations  of  musk, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Buchner,  Wetzlar,  Oberdoeffer, 
Thiemann,  Blondeau  and  Guibourt,  Geiger  and  Reiman,  &c., 
taken  together,  afford  very  few  hints  in  reply  to  those  questions, 
which  involuntarily  present  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  two 
different  kinds  of  musk,  so  far  as  regards  their  chemical  and 
mercantile  relations. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  most  essential  points  of  the  preceding 
communication— 

Istly.  That  the  Russian  musk  is  always  sold  in  perfect  bags, 
and  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  China  and  to 
London ; ' 

2dly.  That  from  China  to  Russia,  no  direct  exportation  of 
musk  takes  place ; 

3dly.  That  the  Chinese  musk  can  only  be  obtained  vi& 
London ; 
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4thly.  That  the  Chinese  musk  bags  never  arrive  unopened ; 
dthly.  That  it  appears  most  undoubtedly  that  the  mass  has 
been  taken  out  and  replaced ; 

6thly.  That  the  external  appearance  of  the  bags  proves  suf- 
ficiently that  they  have  undergone  artificial  treatment ; 

7thly.  That  firequently  the  secretion  apart  from  the  bag  is  im- 
ported from  China,  leading  to  the  inference  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bags  cannot  be  obtained  wherein  to  put  the  quantity  in- 
creased by  adulteration; — 

Taking  all.  these  reasons  into  consideration,  we  think  the 
conclusion  announced  at  the  commencement  cannot  be  avoided^ 
viz.  that  the  distinctly  marked  difference  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  Russian  musk,  if  not  wholly,  is  at  any  rate  chiefly,  caused 
by  the  treatment  which  it  undergoes  in  China ;  and  therefore 
that  Chinese  musk  is  the  natural  product  after  it  has  been 
modified  by  artificial  means. 

M.  Guibourt  (in  his  Histoire  Abr6g6e  des  Drogues  Simples, 
tome  2^^°^,  page  744),  has  given  the  following  qualitative  analysis 
of  Chinese  musk,  undertaken  by  himself  and  M.  Blondeau : — 

1st,  Water;  2d,  Ammonia;  3d,  Solid  fat  (Stearine);  4th,  Li- 
quid fat  (Elaine) ;  5th,  Cholesterine ;  6th,  Acid  oil,  combined 
with  ammonia ;  7th,  Volatile  oil ;  8 — 10th,  Hydrochlorates  of 
ammonia  of  potassa  and  lime;  11th,  An  undetermined  acid, 
partly  saturated  by  the  preceding  bases;  12th,  Gelatin;  13th, 
Albumen;  14th,  Fibrine;  15th,  Carbonaceous  matter,  soluble 
in  water ;  16th,  Calcareous  salt,  soluble  by  means  of  combustible 
acid;  17th,  Carbonate  lime ;  I8th,  Hairs  and  Sand. 

The  quantity  of  water  varies  necessarily  with  the  state  of  dry- 
ness of  the  musk :  that  examined  by  MM.  Guibourt  and  Blondeau 
contained  0*46.  The  quantity  of  free  ammonia,  or  that  which 
is  so  feebly  combined  as  to  be  disengaged  by  desiccation,  varies 
in  the  same  manner.     The  musk  referred  to  contained  0*00325. 

The  solid  and  liquid  fats  were  found  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  sheep  and  other  ruminants ;  the  cholesterine  appeared  similar 
to  that  of  human  biliary  calculi. 

M.  Guibourt  then  enters  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
musk  be  a  secretion  or  an  excretion,  and  quotes  M.  Berzelius  as 
admitting  that  the  former  is  invariably  alkaline,  whilst  the  latter 
is  acid ;  and  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  enter  upon  the  solution 
of  this  question  in  reference  to  the  musk  he  had  examined ;  but 
as  such  musk  was  of  the  variety  which,  from  the  clear  exposition 
of  Dr.  Goebel,  we  infer  to  be  adulterated,  the  settlement  of  the  • 
question  mooted  must  be  defended  until  we  have  a  similarly 
trustworthy  analysis  of  the  pure  Siberian  or  Cabardinian  va- 
riety. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  as  shewing  the  ignorance  which 
exists  in  reference  to  the  places  whence  medicinal  products  are 
obtained,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  London  receives  the 
greater  quantity  of  Russian  musk,  yet  that,  in  the  Trades*  List 
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and  Prices-Current,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  Siberian  or 
Cabardinian  musk. 

In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  musk  on  which  duty  has  been 
paid,  we  find,  on  referring  to  the  Customs^  official  documents, 
that,  in  the  year  1842,  up  to  June  28  inclusive,  the  duty  of 
sixpence  per  ounce  was  paid  on  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-three 
ounces,  whilst,  during  the  same  term  in  1841,  only  five  hundred 
and  one  ounces  were  cleared. 

At  the  port  of  London  alone,  from  June  1841  to  June  1842, 
duty  was  paid  on  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  ounces. 

The  typographic  quotation  of  China  musky  in  the  London 
Trades^  Listj  is  from  20s.  to  70s.  per  ounce,  whilst  tliat  of  the 
Price  Current  is,  for  what  is  described  as  "  good  and  fine,"  from 
30s.  to  d5s.  We  say  typoffraphiCj  because  these  quotations  have 
not  varied  for  the  last  six  months,  during  which  time  the  com- 
modity has  fluctuated  exceedingly. 

At  a  public  sale  at  Garraway's,  April  7,  1842,  ten  caddies  of 
musk,  imported  from  Calcutta,  were  offered  at  37s.  per  ounce  in 
bond ;  at  the  same  time,  one  caddy,  of  a  finer  quality,  was  sold, 
duty  paid,  after  some  competition,  at  65s.  6d.  per  ounce. 

On  May  5, 1842,  at  the  same  rooms,  some  fine  Cabardine  musk 
was  offered,  but  18s.  only  having  been  bid  for  it,  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  prices  demanded  at  the  present  moment,  for  small  quan- 
tities o(  grain  musky  as  the  secretion  taken  from  the  bag  is  termed, 
we  have  ascertained  to  be  60s.  and  95s.  per  ounce,  according  to 
quality;  a  few  months  since  it  reached  to  120s.  per  ounce. 

The  chief  exportations  of  musk,  from  the  London  market,  are 
directed  to  Hamburgh,  Rotterdam,  and  St.  Petcrsburgh. 


Art.  IX.— *^  0vix  ^ftarmacopeia/' 

Under  the  above  title  we  purpose  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  by  instituting  comparisons  with 
the  formulae  of  other  Colleges,  naiTating  the  observations  which 
have  occurred  to  ourselves  during  some  few  years  of  laboratory 
practice,  and  reviewing  the  commentaries  of  the  several  transla- 
tors of  that  work.  In  fiirtherance  of  this  object,  our  pages 
will  always  be  available  to  the  contributions  of  practical  men ; 
as  an  encouragement  to  whom,  we  may  observe,  that  we  do  not 
think  our  readers  will  expect  us  to  render  each  article  a  subject 
of  interest  in  itself,  but  will  approve  our  intention  of  comment- 
ing on  every  preparation ;  so  that,  when  complete,  we  shall  have 
amassed  a  body  of  practical  information,  which  we  are  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  will  not  be  without  its  fruits  when  a  fiiture 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  shall  emanate  firom  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  and  in  which  Pharmacopoeia  we  trust 
our  friends  will  be  enabled  to  recognise  the  value  of  their  sug- 
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gestions,  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  their  adoption.  Such 
has  been  the  result  in  other  countries, — such  must  be  the  result 
in  this  ;  and  we  believe  we  do  not  appeal  in  vain  to  those  who 
can  furnish  this  information,  which  the  convenience  of  chymists 
and  druggists  no  less  than  the  public  weal  demands. 

That  it  may  not  be  inferred  we  seek  to  fill  our  pages  >vith  the 
result  of  our  co-labourers'  efforts  for  our  own  emolument,  we  wiU 
present  a  Gold  Medal  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  ten  guineas,  or 
the  same  amount  in  specie  if  preferred,  to  the  author  of  the 
best  series  of  contributions,  having  for  their  subject  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  London  Phannacopceia,  without  reference  to  the 
language  in  which  they  are  communicated  to  us. 

We  commence  the  subject  by  a  few  remarks  on  Acetdm 
DiSTiLLATUM.  We  Understand  by  the  term  acetum,  the  malt 
vinegar  of  commerce,  No.  24 ;  by  the  careiiil  distillation  of 
which,  using  glass  or  clean  stone-ware  vessels,  we  have  always 
obtained  a  colourless  dilute  acid,  of  a  slightly  peculiar  but 
agreeable  odour,  attributable  to  the  etherification,  or  perhaps 
formation  of  pyroacetic  spirit,  which  ensues,  and  the  rationale  of 
which  change  we  believe  to  be  as  follows: — ^Vinegar, besides 
water,  contains  acetic,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  malic  acids; 
alcohol,  ammonia,  potassa,  together  with  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  These  last  nitrogenous  substances,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, are  continually  undergoing  decay— the  eremacausia 
of  Liebig.  On  raising  the  temperature  by  distillation,  water, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  pass  over  into  the  recipient,  the  process 
of  eremacausis  or  slow  decomposition  is  arrested,  partial  etheri- 
fication ensues,  with  the  formation  perhaps  of  pyroacetic  acid. 
By  increasing  the  temperature,  vegetable  matter  passes  over, 
but  if  the  process  be  properly  conducted,  and  no  more  than 
7-lOths  be  allowed  to  distil  over,  the  product  will  be  colourless ; 
when,  however,  the  acetic  acid  is  neutralized,  or  partially  so 
only,  with  ammonia,  as  in  making  the  Uq.  ammon.  acet.,  the 
vegetable  matter,  under  the  favouring  influence  of  the  alkali,  is 
rapidly  decomposed;  which  process  is  facilitated  by  the  air 
which  is  present  in  all  liquids  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at 
usual  temperatures,  the  oxygen  of  which  air  combines  with  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  liquid  becomes  coloured.  If,  again, 
the  distillation  has  been  conducted  too  far,  or  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  partially  decom- 
posed, giving  rise  to  pyroacetic  acid  and  ammonia;  which 
latter  favours  the  decomposition,  as  before  stated,  of  the  vege- 
table matter,  being  assisted  by  the  air  which  the  condensed 
liquid  has  absorbed,  and  the  product  is  coloured.  We  may  here 
mention,  that  if  the  shoulder  and  sides  of  the  retort  be  pro- 
tected with  felt  *  made  of  cow-hair,  the  rapidity  of  the  process 

*  May  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Borradaile,  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbnry. 
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iS  very  materially  increased ;  the  cooling  of  the  retort  by  the 
currents  of  air  playing  on  it,  being  entirely  obviated.*  . 

Acetum  distillatum  has  long  been  preferred^  by  the  prac- 
titioner who  dispenses  his  own  medicines,  to  the  acidum 
aceticum  dilutum ;  and  probably  to  the  slight  etherification,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  the  latter  always 
contains,  may  be  attributed  the  preference  which  the  observant 
medical  man  has  given  to  the  former,  a  preference  which, 
our  experience  has  in  several  instances  taught  us,  no  mis-^ 
labeliinff  can  divert. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  referred  to  Dr.  Christisou's 
Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
ourselves  consistent  with  so  respectable  an  authority  in  all 
matters  relating  to  therapeutics.  We  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  we  think  Dr.  Collier  has  been  guilty  of  an  oversight,  in  his 
valuable  Supplement,  calculated  indirecdy  to  mislead  the  dis- 
penser ;  since,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Liq.  ammon.  acet.,  dilute 
pyroligueous  acid  is  mentioned,  whilst  the  acetum  distillatum 
is  ordered  by  the  College ;  for  assuredly  tliere  does  exist  a  dif- 
ference of  medicinal  properties  in  these  two  acids,  perhaps 
referrible  to  the  creasote  contained  in  the  former.  Convenience, 
and  a  false  economy,  may  lead  to  the  substitution  of  pyroligueous 
acid  diluted,  but  we  think  the  dispenser  incurs  needless  risk  by 
having  recourse  to  it. 


Art.  X. — Concentrated  InfusioM — how  to  prepare. 

For  many  years,  preparations  under  the  above  title  have  been 
a  common  article  in  the  wholesale  trade;  usually  they  have 
been  empirically  made,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  but  in 
all  cases  with  some  slight  mystery  as  to  the  method  pursued  by 
each  operator,  who  usually  affects  to  practise  some  peculiarity 
of  process,  whereby  to  divert  the  annoying  curiosity  which 
eminently  abounds  in  wholesale  houses,  where  the  would-be 
learners  by  a  short  route  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  steady 
indefatigable  investigators  for  themselves.  The  desiderata  to  be 
attained  in  these  medicines,  are — 

1st  To  produce  them  perfectly  bright. 

2dly.  To  make  them  keep. 

3dly.  To  secure  an  article  which,  on  dilution  with  seven  parts 
of  water,  the  usual  proportion,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
recent  infusion,  and  possessing  similar  medicinal  properties. 

*  To  tfaoie  general  readers  who  may  carp  at  fhe  prolixity  with  which  so  apparenUy 
trinal  a  sabject  is  treated,  we  beg  first  to  observe,  Chymistry  is  made  up  of  minutia 
trivial  in  themselyes ;  and  ffaxther,  we  wonld  refer  them  to  Professor  Graham's  Letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  page  25,  wherein  is  narrated,  in  the  words  of  Liebig,  the 
method  of  instruction  punned  on  ibo  first  admission  of  pupils  to  Laboratory  practice 
at  the  University  of  Giessen. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  a 
few  years  since,  in  reference  to  the  proximate  principles  oT 
vegetables,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  decomposed, 
less  surprise  will  be  felt  that  empirical  attempts,  founded  on 
bKod  guesswork,  led  to  no  better  results  ;  but  now  that  the  most 
humble  employ 6,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  which  are 
being  made  on  all  sides  by  practical  chemists  to  raise 
their  character,  is  stimulated  to  ascertain  the  wherefore 
this  precipitate  occurs,  and  why  that  decomposition  ensues, 
concentrated  infusions,  in  common  with  other  vegetable 
preparations,  have  become  not  only  better  understood,  but  we 
are  convinced,  when  the  ibrmulae  by  which  they  are  prepared 
become  well  known,  their  consumption  .will  be  materially 
increased.  Wholesale  houses  may  rest  assured  they  may  always 
maintain  titieir  position  by  quality  and  a  systematic  attention  to 
business,  far  more  securely  than  a  blind  hesitation  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  their  processes,  which  hesitation  alone  gives  them 
value,  at  the  same  time  it  considerably  diminishes  consumption, 
for  the  retail  consumer  is  thereby  led  to  apprehend  he  is  made  to 
pay  an  enormous  profit,  when,  in  reality,  left  to  himself,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  effect  so  perfect  a  product  at  any  thing  like 
the  same  rate. 

INFUSUM  8EMNJI  CONCBNTRATUM. 

lb.       OS.    iAvobr.y 

JL  Senna  Alex,  op 3        0 

Zingib.  Jam.  Incs  ....     1       10 

S.  V.  R 5        0 

Maoeiaper  dies  Beptem,  exprime,  et  cola ;  sepone  et  eigne  "  Tinctnra,"  tone  digere 
residua,  cum  Senn&  Alex.  18  lbs.  Av. 

AqolDist.  trig,  Cong.  7. 

Maoera  per  horaa  dnodedm,  exprime  et  cola,  redige  banc  liqoorem,  super  balneo 
aqute  buUientis  caute  separato  albnmine  in  eo  coscto  et  evapora  ad  libras  sexde- 
dm.  Av. — Itemm  Macera  residua  per  boras  duas,  in  aqnie  distillatse  frigidie  oon- 
giis  duobus.  Exprime,  et  cola,  tunc  misce  cum  liquore  evaporante  quod  redigen- 
dnm  erat  ad  libras  sexdecim. 

The  proportion  of  spirit  in  the  above  concentrated  infusion  of 
senna  exceeds  that  which  it  is  customary  to  add  to  other  in- 
fusions J  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  portion  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  senna  and  ginger,  and  which  is  afterwards  lost  by 
evaporation,  as  also  the  facility  with  which  the  infusion  other- 
wise prepared  undergoes  decomposition,  and  moreover  that  the 
stimulus  which,  excepting  its  additional  cost,  is  the  only  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  it,  and  which  in  this  prepara- 
tion has  no  injurious  effect ;  and  lastly,  that  the  product  cer- 
tainly does  combine,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  desiderata 
which  we  announced  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
together  with  the  fragrance  of  the  senna,  we  think  our  formula 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz.  "  prac- 
tical application/' 
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Art.  XI. — On  the  Perfume  of  the  Quince. 

It  may  have  been  remarked  by  many,  that  the  quince  pos- 
sesses an  odour  strongly  resembling  oenanthic  ether.  This 
odour  may  be  noticed  more  especially  in  the  rind.  I  separated 
the  rinds  from  forty  ripe  quinces,  and  distilled  them  with  water. 
There  floated  on  the  distilled  liquor — which  tasted  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  possessed  the  characteristic  odour,  of  the  quince — a 
few  chrops  of  an  oily  matter,  which,  by  a  repetition  of  the  distil- 
lation, was  somewhat  increased.  The  whole  quantity  of  oily 
matter  obtained  however,  was  only  one  large  drop ;  it  possessed 
in  an  intense  degree  the  agreeable  odour  of  the  quince.  It  was 
then  distilled  with  a  solution  of  pure  potassa,  until  the  distilled 
liquor  came  over  inodorous.  During  this  process  an  ethereal 
oil  of  similar  odour  passed  over.  By  saturating  with  sulphuric 
acid  (dilute?)  the  inodorous  solution  of  potassa,  it  became 
milky ;  and  on  heating,  a  liquid  fatty  matter  separated,  which, 
at  about  +  10^  R.  =  55  F.  was  solid  and  without  smell,  but  easily 
liquefied,  and  was  readily  redissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassa, 
firom  which  it  might  be  separated  in  a  milky  state  by  means  of 
an  acid.  These  reactions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  quince 
contains  absolute  oenanthic  ether ;  but  further  experiments,  on 
larger  quantities,  are  required  to  verify  this  inference.  If  cor- 
rect it  would  be  interesting,  as  affording  the  first  instance  of  a 
combination  of  ether  existing  ready  formed  in  nature. — IAebig*8 
Amakn  der  ChemiCy  Feb.  1842. 


Art.  XII. — Anthracokali, 

Anthracokali  is  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Polya  to  a  remedy 
which  he  has  found  useful  in  certain  herpetic  affections.  Dr. 
P,  distinguishes  two  preparations  under  the  several  titles  of 
simple  and  sulphurated  anthracokali. 

The  simple  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  an  iron  pan  160  parts 
of  levigated  coal  dust  with  192  parts  of  a  very  concentrated  and 
boiling  solution  of  pure  potassa.  When  the  mixture  is  perfect 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  continually  stirred  with  a  pestle 
until  it  is  converted  into  a  black  homogeneous  powder.  This 
powder  is  preserved  in  botties  previously  warmed,  and  when  the 
remedy  has  been  introduced  they  should  be  well  corked.  To 
prepare  the  anthracokali  sulphuratum,  16  parts  of  sulphur  are 
mixed  with  160  parts  of  levigated  coal  dust,  and  caustic  potassa 
is  added  thereto,  as  previously  directed.  Anthracokali  simplex 
is  a  black  deliquescent  powder,  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution 
prepared  with,  cold  water  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  a  solution 
of  the  anthracokali  sulphuratum  is  of  a  blackish-green.     Either 
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of  them,  treated  with  a  mineral  acid,  precipitates  black  flakes, 
which  gradually  unite  into  a  mass. 

Dr.  Polya  administers  these  remedies,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
in  doses  of  one  grain  and  a  half  each,  mixed  with  about  four 
grains  of  liquorice  powder  or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Sometimes 
he  adds,  according  to  the  symptoms  indicated,  calomel,  golden 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  &c. 

[As  journalists  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  give  the  formula  for 
any  preparation  that  may  be  introduced  to  medical  practitioners, 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  above  is 
rather  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  present  age  of  cause  and 
effect.  Dr.  P.  sets  a  high  value,  however,  on  his  remedy,  and 
the  publication  of  his  formula  is  the  strongest  proof  of  such 
estimation  he  can  furnish. — Ed.] 
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Art.  XIII.—GUrftiijr  by  the  Moist  Way. 

A  VERY  excellent  method  of  gilding  by  the  moist  way  consists 
in  communicating  a  negative  electric  state,  by  means  of  a  feeble 
hydro-electric  current,  to  the  metal  which  is  sought  to  be  gilded, 
and  which  is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  gold.  This  solu- 
tion ought  not  to  contain  more  than  5  or  at  the  most  10*  milli- 
grammes of  gold  for  each  cubic  centimeter  of  liquid^  which 
should  be  as  exempt  from  free  acid  as  possible.  Pour  Uie  solu- 
tion of  gold  into  a  glass  cylinder,  whose  lower  extremity  is  her- 
metically closed  with  moistened  gut-skin,  and  introduce  the  cy* 
Under  into  a  vessel  which  contains  some  water,  acidulated  with 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cylinder  should  be  sup- 
ported so  as  to  prevent  its  lower  surface  from  resting  immediately 
on  the  bottom  of  the  larger  vessel.  It  is  necessary  to  clean 
carefully,  or  even  polish,  die  surface  of  the  metal,  whether  sil- 
ver or  brass,  that  we  desire  to  gild,  lest  a  portion  of  it  should 
be  left  ungilt.  To  attain  this  end,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
place  the  metal  for  a  few  moments  in  contact  with  zinc,  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged  on  its  sur- 

*  A  French  mniogramme  bean  tiie  proportion  to  an  English  troy  grah^  ^  *0154 
to  1*000 ;  a  cable  centimeter  of  distilled  water,  at  a  temperature  of  39^  5  F.,  at 
which  this  dennty  of  water  is  greatest,  is  termed  by  the  same  nation  a  gramme,  and 
bears  to  the  prerioaaly  cited  decimals  the  proportion  expressed  by  15*4340.  In 
common  parlance  we  dioald  say,  then— 

^'The  solution  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  from  half  to 
one  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  should  be,"  &c. — En. 
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face ;  after  which  it  iniist  be  well  washed.     In  order  to  gild  an 
object,  it  must  be  fixed  or  suspended  by  a  platina  wire,  to  the 
other  exti«iiiity  of  which  is  attached  a  plate  of  ^nc ;  this  done, 
plunge  the  article  to  be  gilt  in  the  solution  of  gold,  and  the  zinc 
plate  into  the  acidnlated  water.    The  power  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent may  be  moderated  at  will,  by  immersing  more  or  less  of  the 
zinc  plate,  so  that  no  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged,  and  in  this 
case  the  chloride  of  gold  is  alone  decomposed.     After  a  minute 
the  article  to  be  gilt  is  withdrawn,  wiped  dry  with  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  rubbed  a  little,  and  again  immersed.     After  two  or  three 
immersions,  the  metal  will  be  found  to  have  been  sufficiently 
^It — M.  de  la  Rive. 

A  most  elegant  application  of  the  preceding  process  has  been 
used  for  engraving  copper  plates,  with  aquafortis.  The  po* 
lished  surface  is  gilt  according  to  Uie  preceding  direction,  after 
which  the  engraving  is  confined  to  merely  removing  the  film  of 
gold  from  the  parts  to  be  acted  on.  The  plate  is  then  immersed 
in  aquafortis,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  acid  leaves  the  gold 
intact,  acting  only  upon  the  lines ;  so  that  it  is  easy  afterwards  to 
correct  a  fiiult  which  may  have  escaped  observation,  without  the 
tedious  process  of  re-covering  with  wax,  &c.  Moreover,  the 
plate  may  be  preserved  without  corrosion  for  years.— 3f. 
jETiMMftim. 


Art.  XIV. — Platinising  by  the  Moist  Way. 

MiUf UPACTURiNO  and  operative  chemists  will  find  exceedingly 
valuable  an  adaptation  of  the  same  method,  in  order  to  produce 
a  covering  of  platina  for  their  copper,  &c.  vessels..  The  experi- 
ment succeeds  best  when  we  make  use  of  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
double  chloride  of  soda  and  platina.  Three  immersions  suffice  ; 
between  each  immersion  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  surface  with 
fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briskly,  after  which  it  must  be  cleaned 
with  levigated  chalk  before  re-immersion.  When  copper  has 
been  gilded  in  the  moist  way,  the  gilt  surface  has  not  a  beautiful 
tint ;  but  jS  the  copper  be  previously  covered  with  a  pellicle  of 
platina,  a  very  beautiful  golden  surface  may  be  produced. — 
M.  Boettger. 


ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  of  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS,  &c. 

[We  are  obliged  to  defer,  till  our  next  number,  an  introduction 
to  the  following  tables  of  J.  J.  Berzelius,  wherein  we  intend 
to  enter  fully  upon  the  subject  of  Equivalents,  and  shall  for 
tha^  purpose,  borrow  largely  fiom  the  5th  volume  of  the  last  edi- 
tion, by  Woehler,  of  Berzelius^s  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie. — Ed.] 
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N9MINA. 


FORMULA. 


Acetat 

Aoetas  tri  JEtfaerofus. 

Acetas  AlwamxicvLS 

—  Ammonicus.    .     .     *     •     • 

—  Argenticus 

—  Baryticus 

—  —     cum  aqua. 

—  Bismuthicus 

—  Cadmicus 

—  Calcicus 

—  Cericus 

— •    Cerosus 

—  Chromicus 

—  Cobalticus 

—  Cupricus 

—  —      cum  aqua.      .     . 
-^  sesqui  Cupricus  c.  a.    .     . 

—  bi  Cupricus  cum  aqua. 

—  tri  Cupricus 

—  —        cum  aqua. 

—  super  Cupricus  c.  a.     .     . 
-*-    Cuprosus 

—  Ferricus 


Ae^^A  . 

A1.A«  . 
1 

n;h/a 

AgA  . 
BaA  . 
Ba  A  +  H, 
BiA  . 
CdA  • 
CaA  . 
Ce.  A» 


i 


CeA 

••*     ^ 
Cr,  A» 


•4- 


Co  A  . 
CaA  . 
CuA  +  H, 
Cu9  A,+6H, 
Cu«  A+6H, 
Cu»  A  ,  . 
2Cu»  A+8H, 
Cu*«  A+12H 
Cu^  A  .  .  . 
Fe,  A3      .     . 


+ 
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POKOSRA  ATOMORUM. 


O  =  100. 

H,  =  1. 

2047,63 

164,08 

2571,90 

206,09 

857,30 

68,70 

970,14 

77,74 

2094,80 

167,86 

1600,07 

128,21 

1712,55 

137,23 

1630,11 

130,62 

1439,96 

115,38 

999,21 

80,07 

3378,96 

270,76 

J  126,32 

90,25 

1317,88 

105,64 

2933,20 

235,04 

977,73 

78,35 

1112,18 

89,12 

1138,88 

91,26 

1251,36 

100,27 

3448,34 

276,32 

2309,46 

185,06 

2130,27 

170,70 

4597,99 

368,44 

25786,30 

2066,28 

1534,58 

122,97 

2907,97 

233,02 

969,32 

77,67 

PARTBS  CSNTBSIlf  ALBB. 


+  E. 

—  E. 

HvelH,. 

C  =59,73 

0  ==  29,30 

H  — 10,97 

68,59 

31,41 

24,97 

75,03 

83,70 

66,30 

• 

69,30 

30,70 

59,80 

40,20 

55,87 

37,56 

6,57 

60,54 

39,46 

55,33 

44,67 

35,63 

64,37 

42,89 

57,11 

51,20 

48,80 

34,22 

65,78 

42,17 

57,83 

43,52 

56,48 

39,61 

51,40 

8,99 

43,13 

37,30 

19,57 

42,93 

27,85 

29,22 

69,81 

30,19 

1           • 

64,68 

27,98 

7,84 

92,27 

2,49 

5,24 

58,09 

41,91 

33,65 

66,35 
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NOMINA. 


FORMULAS. 


Acetcu  FerrosvLs,    ...... 

—  Glacinicus.      .     *     .     .     . 

—  Hydrargyricus 

—  Hydrargyrosus 

—  Hydricus  gr.  sp.  1,063. 

—  tri  Hydricus  gr.  sp.  1,0791 

—  Kalicus 

—  Lithicus 

—  Magnesicus 

—  Manganosus.  .     •     .     .     . 

—  Molybdicus 

—  Molybdosus 

—  Natricus 

—  —        cum  aqua.      .     . 

—  Niccolicus 

—  Palladosus 

—  Platinosus 

—  Plumbicus 

—  —  cum  aqua. 

—  tri  Plumbicus.      .     .     .     ; 

—  se  Plumbicus 

—  Rhodicus 

—  Stannicus • 


FeA 

•••    ^ 

G,  A» 

\ 

HgA 

Hg,  A       .... 

H,  A 

H,»A  .    .    . 

KA 

LA 

kg  A 

MnA 

Mo  A< 

\ 

Mo  A 

NaA 

NaA+6H,    :     .     . 

NiA 

PdA 

PtA      .     .     .     .     . 

PbA 

PbA+8H,  .  .  . 
Pb»  A  .  .  .  . 
Pb'A.  .  .  .  . 
R,  A» 

* i 

SiiA« 
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PONDBRA  ATOMOBClf, 

PABTBS  CBNTSSIMALBB. 

w 

0  =  100, 

H.  =  l. 

+  E. 

—  E. 

HvelH,. 

108-2,39 

86,78 

40,58 

59,42 

2892,09 

231,74  • 

33,28 

66,72 

964,03 

77,25 

• 

2009,01 

160,98 

67,98 

32,02 

3274,83 

262,41 

80,36 

19,64 

755,67 

60,56 

85,12 

14,88 

980,63 

78,58 

65,59 

34,41 

1233,10 

98,81 

47,84 

52,16 

' 

823,52 

'  65,99 

21,90 

78,10 

901,54 

72,24 

28,66 

71,34 

1089,08 

87,27 

40,94 

59,06 

2084,90 

167,06 

38,30 

61,70 

1042,45 

83,53 

1341,71 

107,51 

52,06 

47,94 

>  1034,09 

82,86 

37,80 

62,20 

1708,96 

136,94 

22,87 

37,64 

39,49 

1112,86 

89,17 

42,20 

57,80 

1409,09 

112,91 

54,35 

45,65 

1976,69 

158,39 

67,46 

32,54 

2037,69 

163,28 

68,44 

31,56 

2375,12 

190,32 

58,71 

27,08 

14,21 

4826,68 

.  386,77 

86,67 

13,33 

9010,17 

721,99 

92,86 

7,14 

8532,34 

283,05 

45,37 

54,63 

1177,45 

94,35 

2221,67 

178,02 

42,10 

57,90 

- 
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Art.  XVI. — Preparation  of  Lactate  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron  {in 
the  Laboratory  of  M.  Batka).    By  Julius  Rassman. 

The  writer  prepared  the  lactic  acid  .by  Boutron  and  Fremy^s 
formula,  i.  e.  by  acidifying  milk  to  which  sugar  of  milk  had 
been  added,  and  repeatedly  saturating  the  lactic  acid  which 
formed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  decomposing  the  lac- 
tate of  soda,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  by  sulphuric  acid. 

He  next  distilled  the  spirit  of  wine  from  the  lactic  acid,  and 
diluted  this  latter  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water.  This  was 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  iron  filings  were  added  in  ex- 
cess thereto.  The  solution  was  then  boiled,  until  no  further 
disengagement  of  gas  ensued;  and  lastly,  whilst  yet  hot,  was 
filtered  into  a  vessel,  ai^d  closely  stopped.  On  cooling,  the 
blackish-green  solution  had  deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  small  crystals.  These  were  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and  washed  first  with  a  little  water,  and  after- 
wards with  spirit  of  wine ;  by  which  process  they  were  obtained 
quite  colourless,  and  remained  so  after  being  dried.  The  mother 
liquor,  on  being  digested  anew  with  a  few  iron  Ulings,  and  eva- 
porated, gave  a  further  crop  of  cr^'stals,  which,  treated  in  the 
manner  previously  related,  yielded  a  product  whose  appearance 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. — Buchner's  Repertorium. 

[The  reader  will  recognize  in  the  above  formula  (which  yields 
lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  an  almost  insoluble  salt)  a  close  simi- 
larity at  the  commencement  of  the  process  to  that  which  we 
have  given  for  procuring  tlie  ammonio-citrate  of  peroxide  of 
iron ;  and  it  needs  but  the  following  modification  to  produce  tlie 
very  soluble  ammonio-lactate  of  peroxide  of  iron : — Neutralize 
the  blackish-green  filtered  solution  of  lactate  of  iron  with  liquor 
of  ammonia ;  evaporate  in  an  open  vessel ;  and  when  it  has  be- 
come of  a  consistence  approaching  to  molasses,  apply  on  plates, 
in  the  manner  directed  for  the  citrate. — Ed.] 

The  Echo  du  Monde  Savant  states  that  a  person  possessing  a 
large  flock  of  sheep  has  cured  the  whole  of  them,  which  had  the 
pleurisy,  by  giving  to  each  animal  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  mixed 
with  ssdt,  and  that  he  has  tried  the  same  remedy  on  a  cow, 
without  the  least  indication  of  poison.  It  seems  the  stomachs 
of  such  animals  differ  from  our^s.  M.  Orfete,  who  is  now  at  Brus- 
sels, will,  it  is  said,  ascertain  whether  the  flock  of  animals  so  cured 
would  be  poisonous  when  used  as  food  for  man. — Times. 

[We  have  addressed  a  letter  to  our  correspondent  at  Brussels, 
wiUi  a  view  to  lay  the  particulars  before  our  readers. — Ed.] 

*«*  Communications f  Books  for  Review,  Sfc.  are  requested  to  he  addressed 
— "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chymistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILVY,  57»  8KINNKR  STBBKT,  8NOWRILL,  LONDON. 
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FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DRUGGISTS. 
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Whether  the  inquiring  English  chymist  amuses  himself  with 
a  trip  to  France,  or  whether  he  peruses  French  journals  at  his 
quiet  fireside,  there  is  a  circumstance  which  rarely  escapes  his 
observation— 'we  mean  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  secret  reme- 
dies, unless  legally  protected  by  patent,  a  privilege  which  is 
never  granted  without  a  report  fi-om  the  Royal  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine, certifying  tlie  harmlessness  of  the  remedy.  This  is  a  sad 
let  and  hindrance  to  the  sale  of  those  popular  compounds,  but 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  Our  London  warning — ^  Bill-stick- 
ers, bewared  is  thundered  forth  with  more  authority  by  the 
French  law ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Parisian  quack  is 
destroyed,  like  a  parasitic  plant,  by  removing  him  from  the  wall 
on  which  he  thrives.  This  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
extract : — 

'^  A  practitioner  having  caused  a  placard  to  be  affixed  on  the 
walls  of  the  shop  of  M.  S.,  a  grocer  residing,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  advertising  a  remedy  against  secret  complaints,  he 
brought  an  action  against  tire  doctor,  who  was  condemned  in 
60  fr.  (i£2.)  damages.  The  court  cautioned  Dr.  Ch.  M.  not  to 
affix  placards,  for  the  future,  on  the  walls  of  M.  S.'s  shop, 
lest  he  should  incur  renewed  actions  for  damages,  which  might 
be  demanded,  and  would  certainly  be  recoverable.'' 

If  it  were  made  illegal  (continues  the  journalist)  to  post  the 
merits  of  medicines  on  the  walls,  or  to  advertise  them  in  the  news- 
papers, nei&er  quack-medicines  nor  quack-doctors  could  exist. 

This  is  true  enough ;  few  charlatans,  and  but  fewer  empirical 
preparations,  could  stand  this  modification  of  the  silent  system. 
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But  legislators  have  much  indulgence  for  human  frailty ;  and  as 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  assures  us  that  he  was  tired  of  being  al- 
ways reasonable,  so  even  continental  codes  shrink  from  pursu- 
ing the  victory  over  infallible  elixirs  to  the  last  extremity. 

We  will  quote  another  late  incident  in  France,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly hpropos  to  the  present  agitation  for  a  charter  by  English 
druggists.  It  may  teach  them  not  to  press  the  example  of  their 
continental  brethren  too. eagerly  on  the  legislature,  lest  their 
petitions  should  be  answered  by  restrictions  similar  to  those 
which  hamper  the  pharmadens  of  France.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  too  anxious  a  desire  to  obtain  a  charter  might  blind 
them  to  the  painful  conditions  by  which  it  was  embittered. 

M.  Theodore  Boubee  is  a  regularly  educated  pharmaden, 
rivalling  M.  Beral  in  the  preparation  of  citrate  of  iron;  and 
established  at  Auch  (Gers.) 

Ambitious  to  deserve  well  of  his  country,  Mons.  B.,  in  an  evil 
hour,  contrived  a  syrup  intended  to  banish  gout  from  la  belle 
France ;  he  affixed  his  name  to  it,  and  as  time  wore  on,  it  was 
very  naturally  sold  in  several  shops  at  Paris.  The  citrate  of  iron 
went  on  well — In/erro  est  aliquid  divinum,  says  Boerhaave — 
not  so  the  syrup,  which  turned  out  as  uncomfortable  as  the  dis- 
ease which  it  professed  to  cure.  Eminent  men,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  are  subject  to  fits  of  forgetfulness ;  some  have 
forgotten  to  pay  their  debts,  and  others  have  forgotten  them- 
selves altogether :  M.  Boubee  forgot  to  register  the  exact  com- 
position of  his  sedative  solution. 

This  fit  of  oblivion,  or  distraction^  at  once  turned  the  syrup 
into  a  secret  remedy  or  nostrum ;  and  having  violated  the  laws 
ip  which  he  had  subscribed,  he  was  forthwith  cited  before 
"  Le  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  7^®™^  chambre,*'  to  answer 
for  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  which  had  been  im- 
puted to  him,  viz.  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  secret  remedies. 
Not  appearing,  the  unfortunate  pharmaden  is  condemned,  in  de- 
fault, to  ten  months'  imprisonmenty  and  a  fine  of  600  /r.=  £24.* 

To  our  English  feelings  this  sentence  appears  unreasonably 
severe,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  imprisonment  of  two 
or  three  months  would  have  answered  every  purpose  of  admo- 
nition and  example.     Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  err  on  the 
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side  of  lenity ;  every  man  vends  whatever  stuff  he  pleases ;  and 
some  druggists  imagine  that  their  prosperity  depends  on  the  sale 
of  quack  remedies. 

We  are  fully  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  question 
were  thoroughly  sifted,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  interests  of 
patent  medicine  owners  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  well-doing 
of  respectable  dniggists :  nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing 
the  opinion  we  have  long  held  in  reference  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
secret  remedy,  the  vendor,  and  the  public — whom  we  regard 
respectively  as  the  knave,  the  paid  tool,  and  the  victim.  Still, 
a  riddance  from  these  pests  may  be  paid  for  too  dearly*. 

When  the  English  druggist  hears  of  the  large  profits  made  in 
some  continental  towns,  where  one  or  two  pharmaciens  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  he  thinks  that  it  must  be  delightful  to 
occupy  such  a  position,  sheltered,  by  the  authority  of  the  state, 
from  the  depressing  proximity  of  competition.  But,  alas  !  no 
rose  is  without  a  thorn ;  and  if  even  the  rich  monopoly  of  the 
continental  pharmacien  would  be  too  dearly  bought  by  the  jea- 
lous restrictions  of  a  continental  code,  what  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  would  exclude  but  few 
competitors,  yet  might  impose  many  restraints  ?  The  dreamy 
inactivity  of  King  Log  was  surely  far  more  agreeable  than  the 
unsparing  severity  of  King  Stork. 
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AliT.  11. — Researches  an  Organic  Bases.    By  Ch.  Gebhardt. 

Organic  bases  have  hitherto  been  only  examined  in  reference 
to  their  saline  combinations ;  meanwhile  their  behaviour  towards 
chymical  reagents  has  not  been  investigated.  Having  under- 
taken some  experiments  as  to  the  action  of  potash  on  organic 

*  Calcnlatmg  the  duty  on  patent  medicines  to  average  10  per  cent,  on  the  ahort 
price  of  the  mcMdiciney  and  estimating  such  duty  at  jf  70,000  per  annnm — an  amount 
^diich  we  have  ascertained,  on  investigation,  it  surpasses— there  is  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  public  jf  770,000  for  these  noisome  compounds,  of  which  ram  govern- 
ment receives  x^70,000.  The  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  absorb  40  per  cent,  on  the 
■hort  price,  or  jf  280,000.  The  proprietor  obtains  about  a  similar  amount,  leaving 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  parted  with  «f  770,000,  pills  and  tinctures  which  it 
has  cost  ;f  140,000  to  compound ;  the  rest  of  the  victims'  money  being  accounted 
far  by  the  profits  of  proprietors  and  dealers,  government  duty,  and  the  price  paid 
for  adrertlKBie&ts  and  newspaper  puffs. 
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bases,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  following  remarks  on 
these  interesting  bodies  will  prove  useful. 

Quinine,  under  the  influence  of  pure  potassa,  is  converted  into 
a  new  nitrogenous  and  (provided  it  occurs  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
peratures) oily  base.  This  new  combination,  which  I  term 
Quinoilinj  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

I  boil  one  part  of  quinine  with  four  parts  of  pure  -potassa  and 
onepart  of  water,in  a  small  retort,  to  which  is  adapted  a  receiver. 
In  a  «hort  time  the  quinine  becomes  brown,  the  mixture  swells 
up,  owing  to  the  development  of  hydrogen,  and  a  yellowish  oil 
of  a  peculiar  and  strong  odour,  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
empyreumatic  oil,  passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  and  if  the  process  be  carefully  conducted, 
may  be  obtained  nearly  colourless. 

No  ammonia  will  be  developed  during  the  reaction,  provided 
care  be  taken  so  as  not  to  fuse  the  potassa,  and  that  the  water 
which  evaporates  be  occasionally  replaced. 

The  oil  thus  obtained  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction ;  it 
renders  blue  litmus  paper  previously  reddened,  and  strikes  a 
dark  brown  colour  with  turmeric  paper. 

It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  with  them  crystal- 
lizable  salts. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  salt  easily  dissolved  in  water, 
and  yielding  radiated  crystals. 

The  double  salt  with  platina  is  the  most  easily  obtained  of 
any.  If  the  raw  oil  be  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  and  the  chloride  of  platina  be  added  thereto,  there  is 
immediately  formed  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  received 
on  a  filter  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  whence  it  separates 
on  cooling,  in  needles  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  If  the  oil 
contains  ammonia,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  when  the  product  yields  beau- 
tifiil  crystals  of  extreme  purity.  In  the  event  of  the  ammonia 
not  being  perfectly  evaporated,  the  combination  of  the  quinoilin 
with  the  platina  salt  does  not  crystallize  perfectly,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  platino-muriate  of  ammonia. 

This  beautiful  salt  gave,  on  analysis,  28  per  cent,  of  platina> 
33  per  cent,  carbon,  and  3*2  per  cent  hydrogen ;  which  agrees 
with  the  formula — 

C„  Ha  Na  O,  H,  CI,  -h  Pt  C\, 

and,  according  to  this,  the  quinine  is  converted  into  quinoilin 
by  the  separation  of  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  which  unite 
with  the  potassa.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  of  the  hydrated 
potassa  combines  witli  the  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid. 
Thus  we  have — 

€„  H«  N*  O,  +  4  H,0  =  2  C„  H^  N,0,  +  C*  O* 


J 
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I  do  not,  however,  consider  the  above  formula  finally  settled, 
since  I  intend  subjecting  that  of  quinine,  on  which  it  is  based, 
to  revision.  Most  undoubtedly  that  of  Kegnault  is  inaccurate, 
although  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  analyses  of  this 
ehymist  are  exact.  According  to  these  analyses,  and  taking  the 
atomic  weight  at  75,  is  founded  the  calculation  of  the  above 
formula  for  quinine.  My  recent  analyses  of  strychnine  verify 
the  composition  of  that  base,  as  adopted  by  Regnault.  I  have, 
however,  to  correct  his  formula  to 

Quiuoilin  forms  a  white  crystalline  combination  with  chloride 
mercury,  soluble  in  boiling,  but  insoluble  in  cold,  water.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  double  salt  of  platina.  The 
action  of  hydrated  potassa  on  quinine  extends  also  to  other 
bases.  I  have  obtained  with  strychnine,  narcotine,  &c.  liquid 
bases ;  the  reaction,  however,  with  these,  is  not  so  simple  as 
with  quinine.  A  small  quantity  only  of  alkaline  oil  is  obtained, 
but  in  lieu  thereof,  if  the  operation  be  interrupted  at  the  proper 
moment,  a  residue  will  be  found,  consisting  of  potash  salt,  in 
combination  with  one  or  more  peculiar  acids,  which,  however, 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  separate  in  a  pure  state.  The  acid 
which  is  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  strychnine,  as- 
sumes, on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  beautiful  red  colour.-'— Z#ieMy*# 
Annalen. 


Art.  III. — Hyposulphite  Soda :  Capaun^s  Process. 

Boil  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  with  sulphur  until  satu- 
rated. Then  pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  the  solution,  until 
there  remains  but  a  very  small  portion  of  Na  S^  undecomposed. 
This  may  be  ascertained  by  filtering  a  small  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  a  very  pale  yellow  colour.  If  this  is 
fotmd  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  by  boiling  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  The  ambient 
air,  during  evaporation,  acts  upon  the  Na  S^  which  remains  in 
the  liquor,  and  converts  it  into  hyposulphite  soda.  This  last- 
mentioned  salt  crystallizes  from  the  syrupy  solution.  When  the 
salt  is  dry,  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air. 

If  there  still  remains  some  sulphuret  of  soda  in  the  syrup, 
with  a  view  to  its  removal  it  is  simply  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
one  half  of  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  shake  it  well.  The  alco- 
hol takes  up  the  sulphuret  of  soda,  and  swims  on  the  surface  of 
the  aqueous  solution,  which  latter  is  set  aside  to  crystallize, 
without  removing  the  supernatant  alcoholic  layer. 

Bcrzelius,  in  reference  to  the  above  process,  observes : — It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  modify  this 
operation  in  such  manner  as  to  procure  the  bisulphite  by  satu- 
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rating  a  solution  of  carbonate  soda  with  sulpbarous  acid  gas, 
disengaged  from  bruised  charcoal  by  sulphuric  acid.  Then 
mix  with  this  solution  (of  bisulphite  soda)  the  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  prepared  in  the  moist  way  above  mentioned,  in  slight 
excess ;  filter,  evaporate,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize. — Jahrs- 
bericht  ueb.  d.  Fortachr.  d,  chem.  u,  phys.  Wxbs,  von  Berzeliua. 


Art.  IV. — On  the  Formation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  as  an  occasional 
Product  in  Preparing  Milk  of  Sulphur.    By  E.  Soubeiran. 

It  is  supposed  tliat  in  reducing  some  metallic  oxides  to  lower 
degrees  of  oxidation  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water 
is  formed  and  sulphur  separated.  According  to  H.  Rose,  sul* 
phuric  acid  is  occasionally  produced  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

In  a  cold  solution  of  oxide  of  iron,  no  sulphuric  acid  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  a  cold  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron,  be  it  acid  or  neutral,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produces  merely  a  precipitate  of  sulphur.  If  the  solution  be 
heated,  however,  during  the  introduction  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, sulphuric  acid  will  be  formed. 

This  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  case  where  the  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  iron,  in  a  solution  containing  also  protoxide 
of  iron,  has  to  be  ascertained,  by  the  quantity  of  sulphur  preci- 
pitated by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  such  a  case,  the 
introduction  of  sulphiuretted  hydrogen  should  only  be  performed 
at  a  low  temperature. 

A  dilute  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  to  the  same  influence,  with 
this  addition,  that  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid  is  pro- 
duced in  still  greater  quantity. 

In  a  solution  of  hydriodate  potassa,  or  soda,  or  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  be  formed  even  at  a  low 
temperature  ;  in  a  solution  of  chlorate  or  perchlorate  of  potassa, 
however,  neittier  at  a  low  nor  high  temperature  is  sulphuric  acid 
formed.— ./btfm.  de  Phartn, 


Art.  V. — Profitable  Metfiod  of  Preparing  the  Chlorate  of  Potassa. 

If  in  lieu  of  passing  the  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  be  replaced  by  car- 
bonate of  lime,  this  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  purity  of  the 
product,  whilst  the  process  is  conducted  at  a  much  more  econo- 
mical rate. 

Graham's  method  consists  in  submitting  an  intimate  mixture 
of  equal  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  hydrate  of  lime 
to  the  action  of  chlorine.  The  hydrate  of  lime  serves  to  remove 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  potassa,  which  otherwise  separates  less 
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leadily  therefrom,  at  least  in  the  latter  portions.     This  process 
did  not,  then,  effect  any  saving  of  potassa. 

The  process  which  is  followed  in  the  laboratory  of  Giessen 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  chlorine  is 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  six  equivalents  of  hydrate  of  lime,  previously  stirred  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  whereby  the  lime  unites 
with  the  chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  chloride 
of  potassium  is  converted  into  chlorate  potassa,  and  the  latter  is 
then  separated  by  crystallization. — Buchner^s  Repert. 


Art.  YI.-^Hermalane, 

The  Professor  of  Chymistry  at  Dorpat  (Dr.  Goebel)  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  seed  of  the  Hermal  plant  (the  Pe- 
ganum  harmala,  Liim.)^  which  grows  wild  in  the  salt  steppes  of 
the  Crimea,  a  beautiful  colouring  substance,  in  large  quantity, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Hermalane,  The  preparation 
of  this  colouring  substance  is  said  to  be  unexpensive,  and  pro- 
mises to  become  in  time  an  important  object  of  Russian  industry. 
^^Hbgen.  Carrey.  Ibth  Sept. 

Art.  YIL— New  Platim  Salt 

During  some  investigations  of  the  cyanides  of  platina  and 
iridium,  Mr.  Knopp  discovered  a  new  and  very  remarkable 
platina  salt,  with  a  closer  examination  of  which  he  is  now  occu- 
pied. It  is  procured  from  the  double  cyanide  of  Gmelin,  and  it 
also  forms  a  double  cyanide  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It 
crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  distinguished  by  their  cupreous 
metallic  lustre,  exactly  resembling  metallic  copper.  Under  the 
microscope,  however,  the  transparency  of  the  crystals  becomes 
apparent ;  they  are  tinged  by  a  pale  green  colour,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  forming  a  colourless  solution. — lAebig^s  Annaten. 

[This  salt  has  also  been  discovered  by  Professor  Erdmann,  as 
we  learn  bom  a  private  letter. — [Note  by  lAebig.)'] 


Art.  VIII. — FerrO'Sulphate  of  Ciuinine. 

It  was  fairly  to  be  inferred,  firom  the  analogy  subsisting 
between  salts  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  and  compounds  of  organic 
bases  with  chloride  of  platina,  these  latter  forming  double  salts 
usually  very  insoluble,  that  such  analogy  might  perhaps  extend 
to  their  power  of  forming  alums,  as  they  are  termed.  I  sub- 
mitted solutions  of  sulphates  of  several  organic  bases  (quinine, 
cinchonine,  andbrucine),  in  the  proportion  of  their  atomic  equi- 
valents, in  loosely  covered  beakers,  lo  spontaneous  evaporation  : 
after  several  months,  I  observed  in  the  vessel  containing  sulphate 
of  quinine  and  sulphate  of  iron,  minute  octahedral,  perfectly  regu- 
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lar,  easily  recognizable,  and  colourless  crystals,  which,  on 
examination,  I  found  to  contain  quinine  and  oxide  of  iron. 
After  rinsing  with  cold  water,  they  possessed  a  strongly  bitter 
taste;  when  heated  on  platina  foil  they  blackened, indicating  an 
organic  substance ;  and  by  continuing  the  heat  to  ignition,  a 
residue  of  peroxide  of  iron  was  obtained.  The  quantity  of 
crystals  formed  was  not  sufficient  for  analysis.  In  the  other 
beakers  (cinchona  and  brucine),  the  sulphates  of  organic  bases 
had  crystallized  apart  from  tlie  oxide  of  iron.  H.  Will. 


Art.  IX. — FerrO'Citrate  of  Qutna. 

In  some  experiments  I  had  undertaken  some  months  since,  cer- 
tain facts  came  to  my  knowledge  which  are  interesting,  in 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  organic  bases.  Having  prepared 
a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  filtered  from  a  large  excess  of  the 
base,  I  added  to  the  very  dilute  solution  pure  quina,  which  was 
dissolved  to  an  extent  which  surprised  me,  giving  a  very 
brilliant  golden  yellow  solution.  Rapidly  evaporated  in  a  cap- 
sule of  porcelain  immersed  in  a  salt-water  bath,  greenish  yellow 
diaphanous  scales  were  obtained,  very  adherent  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  requiring  to  be  chipped  off.  Examined  under  a 
microscope,  there  appeared  in  some  portions  a  slight  tendency  to 
assume  the  crystalized  form ;  but  I  have  not  yet  procured  defined 
crystals,  so  as  to  render  my  analysis  of  any  value. — [Commu- 
nication to  the  Editors.) 
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Art.  X.— On  the  Nourishment  of  Plants.    By  Th.  de  Saussurk. 

[Continoed  from  page  li.] 
ABSORPTION  OF  HUMATE  OF  POTASSA  BY  BEANS*. 

The  root  of  the  plant  was  placed  in  a  test  tube  of  22  milli- 
metres (=  nearly  nine-tenths  of  an  inch)  interior  diameter,  and 
150  in  height  (=  6  inches),  which  contained  a  dark  brown  solu- 
tion of  carbonated  humate  of  potassa,  or  7  centigr.  (=  1  grain)  of 
dry  humic  salt,  containing,  according  to  analysis,  18  milligrammes 
{=nearly  three- tenths  of  a  grain)  of  humus.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  plant,  a  similar  vessel,  filled  with  a  solution  of  the 

*  For  the  sake  of  breyity,  I  term  that  humate  of  potass  which  is  a  more  complex 
combination,  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonate  of  potassa  with  humus,  mixed  with  vege- 
table matter  partially  chan^d,  in  consequence  of  tne  early  stage  of  fermentation.  TbiB 
humic  salt  was  prepared  by  boiling,  for  sereral  minutes,  sifted  mould,  procured  from 
Meudon,  with  half  its  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  using  forty  times  its  weight 
of  water.  The  solution  was  then  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  perfect  nourishment  of  the  plant,  and  was  changed  according  to  the  age  or 
ipedes. 
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humic  salt,  was  placed,  with  a  view  to  observe  what  change 
would  be  effected  in  it  by  evaporation  and  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere. 

After  a  fortnight  the  original  weight  of  the  plant  (eleven 
grammes  =  170  grains)  had  increased  six  grammes  (=92 
grains).  It  had  absorbed  135  grammes  (=  about  four  ounces 
and  a  half)  of  the  liquid.  The  absorbed  liquid  was  replaced 
eveiy  day  by  distilled  water.  The  white  roots  of  the  plant  had 
obtained  their  full  length :  no  sediment  had  deposited  either  on  the 
plant  or  from  the  liquid.  The  latter  had  evidently  lost  in  colour 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  it  had  been  diluted  with  twice 
its  volume  of  water.  These  results  are  so  striking,  and  so  easily 
obtained,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  liquid  remaining  behind,  after  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
yielded,  on  evaporation  in  a  water -bath,  2  centigrammes 
(=  d-lOths  of  a  grain)  of  humate  of  potassa,  containing  9  milli- 
grammes (nearly  I -10th  of  a  grain)  of  humus — a  quantity  which 
may  be  about  equivalent  to  that  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

# 

ABSORPTION  OF  THE  HUMATE  OF  POTASSA  BY  THE  COMMON  KNOT- 
GRASS (POLYGONUM  PERSICARIA). 

I  plunged  the  roots  of  a  Pcdygonum  persicaria,  weighing  20 
grammes  (^  310  grains  nearly)  into  a  solution  of  430  cubic- 
centimetres  (=  6622  grains — a  pint  imperial  of  distilled  water  is 
8*780  grs.)  of  humate  of  potassa.  This  plant,  on  account  of  its 
absorbent  properties  as  a  marsh  plant,  is  much  more  suited  for 
experiments  of  this  kind  than  a  bean  plant 

These  430  cubic-centimetres  of  solution  contained  0-73 
grammes  (a  gramme  is  15*4  of  a  troy  grain)  of  dry  humate  of 
potassa :  the  absorbed  liquid  was  not  replaced.  In  the  course 
of  ten  days  the  liquid  had  diminished  to  65  cubic-centimetres 
(=sl003  grs.) :  its  colour  was  darker  than  that  of  the  original  solu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  healthy  plants  absorbing  the  water  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  substances  held  dissolved  in  it. 

The  plant  had  increased  in  weight  3^  grammes  =  nearly  54 
grains.  The  dry  saline  humate  which  had  been  absorbed  must, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  residue,  have  been  0*352  grammes, 
containing,  according  to  analysis  of  the  humic  salt  before  and 
after  absorption,  as  the  composition  is  not  invariable,  43  milli- 
grammes (^-662  gr.)  of  humus. 

ABSORPTION  OF  EXTRACT  OF  MOULD  BY  POLYGONUM  PERSICARIA. 

I  macerated  for  two  days  a  certain  quantity  of  heath-mould 
from  Meudon^  in  half  its  weight  of  rain-water.     100  grammes 


*  The  fertile  mould  of  which  we  speak  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.    Burnt,  it 
leavQi  behind  0*22  of  earthy  matter  and  metallic  oxides,  combined  with  seroral 
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(=  1548  grs.)  of  the  filtered  liquid  yielded^  on  evaporation  in  a 
water-bath,  a  dark-brown  neutral  extract,  which  weighed,  whilst 
warm,  0*338  of  a  gramme — not  an  invariable  result,  I  would  ob- 
sen^e.  This  substance,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  extractive  of  mould,  did  not  contain  any  perfect  humus. 
The  aqueous  solution  deposits,  however,  on  evaporation,  a  preci- 
pitate which  is  a  modification  of  humus.  These  extractive  mat- 
ters are,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered  as  solutions  of  humus, 
but  rather  as  substances  capable  of  producing  humus.  These 
extracts,  especially  the  latter,  are  plentifully  imbued  with  azote. 

Twelve  centigrammes  (nearly  two  grains)  of  this  extract  were 
then  mixed  with  100  grammes  of  water  (=  1543  grs.) ;  one  half 
of  the  filtered  solution  taken  for  the  nutriment  of  two  plants  (pol. 
pers.) ;  the  other  was  retained  in  a  similar  vessel,  which  did  not, 
however,  contain  any  plant.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  days  (during 
which  time  the  absorbed  fluid  was  replaced  by  water),  the  plants, 
which  seemed  in  a  veiy  healthy  state,  having  grown  seven  centi- 
metres (nearly  three  inches),  and  sent  fordi  long  white  roots, 
were  taken  out.  The  comparing  fluid  evaporated,  yielded  a  dry 
extract,  weighing  39  milligrammes  (=  6006  grs.) ;  whilst  that 
of  the  liquid  left  by  the  plants  weighed  only  33  milligrammes 
=  5082  grs. 

This  experiment  was  remarkable,  first,  firom  the  circumstance 
that  the  liquid  containing  the  plants  partially  lost  its  colour ; 
secondly,  fi*om  the  perfect  transparency  of  this  solution  compared 
with  the  change  which  the  test  or  comparing  liquid  had  sustained, 
this  latter  being  altogether  turbid ;  thirdly,  for  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  from  the  plants.  This  amounted,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  nearly  22^  C.  =  68*^  F.,  sometimes  to  three  and  a  half 
times  the  weight  of  the  plant  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  some  of  my  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  organic 
extracts,  the  roots  suffered,  became  black,  especially  at  their 
extremities.  By  replacing  the  absorbed  liquid  with  water,  the 
solutions  did  not  lose  their  colour,  and  the  weight  of  the  extrac- 

•  _     _    _  • 

salts.  Moistened  with  a  little  water,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  solubility  of 
organic  matter,  it  enters  into  fermentation  if  the  air  be  excluded  by  a  jar  over  a 
mercurial  bath,  and  disengages  carbonic  and  acetic  acids,  which,  prerious  to  fermen- 
tation, were  not  contained  therein.  The  first  infusion  of  this  extract  contained  (like 
most  moulds)  about  one-fourth  of  deeply  coloured  grape  sugar ;  besides  much 
dextrin,  a  substance  containing  azote,  wi&i  a  deposit  of  extractive,  some  traces  of 
nitrate  potash,  nitrate  ammonia,  muriate  lime,  and  muriate  potash.  It  left  \H 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  containing  3  per  cent,  of  salts  soluble  in  water,  of  which  yjs  was 
carbonate  of  potassa.  It  contained  phosphate  of  lime  and  potassa,  and  other  alkaline 
salts.  That  portion  of  the  ashes  which  was  tnsolable  in  water  contained  chiefly 
phosphate  of  lime,  metallic  oxides,  and  silica. 

[M.  Saussure  uses  a  solution  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  rendered  soluble  by 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  which  he  states  does  not  produce  a  pure  humate  of  potassa 
at  once,  although  the  vegetable  matter  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  humic  acid. 
Might  not  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  humic  add,  and  subsequent  forma- 
tion of  humate  of  potassa,  cause  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  affecting  the  plant  to 
an  «EbBDt,  iriuch  may  be  mistaken  for  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  humic  salt  ?— Ed.  ] 
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tire  dry  residue  was  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  the  extract 
preidousto  absorption. 

It  appears  that  these  operations  are  exposed  to  two  different 
influences  ;  first,  the  absorption  of  the  nourishing  substance ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  replacement  of  humus  by  organic  matter  yielded 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  plants.  In  case  the  latter  influence 
prevails,  or  even  when  both  influences  are  equal,  the  quantity  of 
substances  consumed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plants  could  not  be 
defined.  Tliis,  I  conceive,  explains  the  discrepancy  in  the 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hartig. 

Having  thus  proved  the  absorption  of  humus  by  the  roots,  it 
remains  for  me  to  refer  to  the  assimilation  of  the  said  humus 
after  having  entered  the  plants.     One  of  the  proofs  of  this 
assimilation  is  derived  from  the  absence  of  that  peculiar  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  humus  in  the  interior  of  those  plants  which 
have  absorbed  a  strongly  coloured  solution  of  humate  of  potassa, 
as  compared  with  the  diffei'ent  effects  of  colouring  matters  (such 
as  ink,  &c.)  which  are  not  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
The  latter  leave  behind  them  traces  of  their  passage ;  while  the 
former  are  changed  and  partly  assimilated  by  plants.     A  bean- 
plant  of  fifteen  inches  high,  whose  roots  were  plunged  in  a 
filtered  decoction  of  Brazil-wood  acidulated  with  a  little  alum, 
was  not  able  to  absorb  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  this  solution, 
which  dyed  of  a  red  colour  four-fifths  of  its  stalk  before  it 
withered  ;  whilst  knotgrass  (polyg.  pers.)  grew  very  well  in  the 
same  liquid,  absorbed  its  colouring  components,  and  shewed  no 
trace  thereof  in  the  stalk ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar 
plant  was  immersed  in  dilute  ink,  it  received  a  blueish  colour 
from  absorption,  which,  at  the  same  time,  caused  it  to  wither. 
The  colouring  matter  of  Brazil-wood  underwent  a  change  during 
its  partial  assimilation  by  the  knotgrass ;  whilst  in  the  bean 
plant,  for  which  it  was  unfit  nutriment,  no  decomposition  ensued. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  XI.—Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  dea  Etres  Orgamsies. 
Par  M.  J.  Dumas.  2**''"'  Edition,  augment6e  de  Documens 
num^riques.  8vo.  pp.  88.  Paris:  Fortin,  Masson et  C*®.  1842. 

[Continued  from  page  15.] 

Before  proceeding  with  the  continuation  of  Dumas'  summary, 
we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  the  gratification  we  ourselves 
have  experienced  in  perusing  the  following  particulars  relative 
to  the  ancient  Ionian  school  of  philosophy. 

''  The  chief  of  the  loDian  school  was  bom,  according  to  Apollodorous, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  36th  Olympiad,  640  years  B.  C,  at  Milesia,  in 
Ionia.  Surrounded  by  nature,  he  endeavoured  to  seasch  into  the  wanders 
of  creation.    With  every  reflecting  mind,  he  inquired — How,  and  for  what 
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purpose,  does  eveiy  thing  which  is  produced  exist  ? — Whence  comes  it  ? — 
Whither  does  it  depart  P  It  was  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  of 
the  globe,  on  the  fertile  plains  of  classic  Ionia,  full  before  the  sea  which 
separates  Asia  from  Europe,  that  Thales  propounded  the  questions  he 
sought  to  resolve.  Vast  were  these  inquiries,  embracing  every  science ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  very  aim  and  object  of  all  human  knowledge." 

**  Water  is  the  principal  of  all ;  it  is  water  that  has  prodaced  every  thing.  Plants 
and  animals  are  only  water  condensed  under  different  forms ;  it  is  to  water  they  will 
be  reduced.     Such  was  Thales'  reply.''* 

"  By  substituting  air  for  water,  we  have  the  reply  of  Anaximenes,  and 
otherphilosophers  of  the  same  school. 

"  Twenty- four  centuries  now  separate  us  from  Thales ;  and  yet  what 
are  the  eloquent  words  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chymists  of  modem 
times :" — 

''  PLsnts,  animals,  man,  contain  matter.  Whence  comes  it  ?  What  part  does  it 
enact  in  their  tissues  and  the  liquids  which  bathe  them  ?  or  whither  does  it  depart 
when  death  breaks  the  bonds  by  which  its  different  parts  were  so  closely  united  ?" 

**  Plants  and  animals  come,  then,  from  the  air,  and  are  only  that  air  condensed. 
They  come  from  the  air,  and  thither  return.  They  are  the  true  dependants  on  the 
atmosphere."t 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  adduce  by  this  the  insignificant  question  of 
priority.  There  is  contained  in  these  remarks  something  more  elevated 
— the  universal  and  necessary  law  which  presides  at  the  conception  of  all 
theories.  The  ancients,  poor  indeed  as  to  facts  observed,  formed  theories 
which  astonish  us  by  their  boldness ;  and  in  modem  times,  when  we  are 
richer  in  facts,  we  observe  systems  i-aised  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase,  have  for  their  object  merely  the  reproduction  of  doctrines  as  old 
as  human  kind.  We  are  in  this  category,  then :  either  these  doctrines 
are  etemal  tmths,  inherent  to  the  very  intelligence  of  mankind,  or  simple 
phantasms  of  the  mind,  always  reproduced  under  the  same  forms,  when 
man  ponders  on  subjects  which  thought  alone  can  properly  conceive,  but 
which  direct  experiment  never  demonstrates.  Such  is  the  inextricable 
dilemma  into  which  we  inevitably  plunge  when  our  pursuit  is  the  history 
of  science. "J 

Having  adverted  to  these  striking  remarks  of  Dr.  F.  Hoefer, 
we  continue  further  to  extract  from  Dumas : — 

''In  hd  we  have  ascertained  by  the  result  of  every  kind  of  evidence,  that  animals 
do  not  create  true  organic  matter,  but  that  they  destroy  it ;  whilst  plants,  on  the  con- 
trary, habitually  create  the  same  matter,  and  destroy  but  little  thereof,  and  that  only 
for  particular  and  determinate  purposes. 

"  Thus  the  grand  laboratory  of  organic  life  resides  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  it  is 
there  that  vegetable  and  animal  matters  are  formed,  and  at  the  expense  of  tlie  at- 
mospherts. 

**  Vegetable  matter  passes  ready  formed  into  herbivorous  animals,  who  destroy  a 
portion,  and  accumulate  the  remainder  in  their  tissues. 

"  Herbivorous  animals  pass  ready  formed  into  carnivorous  animals,  who  destroy 
or  preserve  them  according  to  their  wants. 

"  Lastly,  during  the  life  of  animals,  or  after  death,  these  organic  matters,  gradu- 
ally destroyed,  return  to  the  atmosphere  whence  they  were  derived." 

*  Aristot.  Metaphys.   1,  c.  3.     De  Cselo  ii.  13.     Sextus  Pyrrh.  iii.  sec.  30. 
Plutarch  de  Placit.  Philos.  1,  3.     Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  1,  c.  2,  edit,  Heerea,  p.  291. 
t  Essai  Statique,  Dumas,  2d  Ed.  p.  2. 
t  Histoire  de  la  Chimie,  par  le  Dr.  Ferd.  Hoefer,  pp.  65. 
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Thus  dotes  the  myBterioiis  circle  of  organic  life  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  globe.  The 
atmosphere  contains  or  engenders  the  oxidated  products,  carbonic  acid,  water,  azotic 
acid,  oxide  of  ammonium.  Plants,  true  apparatus  of  reduction,  separate  their  radicals, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  asote,  ammonium.  With  these  radicals  they  form  all  the  organic 
or  ofganisable  matter  which  they  yield  to  animals.  These,  in  their  turn,  true  appara- 
tna  of  combustion,  reproduce  by  their  action  carbonic  add,  water,  oxide  of  ammonium, 
and  azotic  acid,  which  return  to  the  air  in  order  to  reproduce  anew,  through  revolving 
oentnries,  the  same  phenomena. 

And  if  to  this  tableau,  already  so  striking  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  grandeur, 
we  add  the  undisputed  part  which  is  enacted  by  solar  light,  the  only  power  capable  of 
setting  in  motion  this  immense  machinery — ^machinery  unto  the  present  moment  ini- 
mitably— that  the  vegetable  kingdom  constitutes,  and  is  the  means  whereby  is  effected 
the  reduction  of  the  oxidated  products  of  the  air,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  meaning 
of  these  words  of  Lavoisier : — 

"  Organisation,  feeling,  spontaneous  motion,  life  itself,  exist  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  places  exposed  to  light.  We  may  say  that 
the  fablecl  Promethean  torch  was  the  expression  of  a  philosophic  truth 
which  had  not  escaped  the  ancients.  Without  light,  nature  was  without 
life ;  she  was  dead  and  inanimate :  a  beneficent  God,  in  creating  light, 
spread  over  the  earth  organisation,  feeling,  and  thought." 

These  words  are  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful.  If  sensation  and  thought — ^if  the 
most  noble  fieumlties  of  the  soul  and  of  intelligence,  need  a  material  covering  in  order 
to  manifest  themselves — it  must  be  that  plants  are  chaiged  to  weave  the  woof  of  such 
covering  with  the  elements  which  they  borrow  from  the  air,  and  under  the  influence  of 
that  light  which  the  sun,  its  inextinguishable  source,  pours  constantly  and  in  torrents 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  globe. 

The  learned  chymist  has  divided  his  work  into  five  divisions, 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  convey  the  theory  he  develops,  as 
contained  in  the  first;  the  second  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  composition  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  atmosphere ; 
the  third  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  components  of  the 
preceding,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote  ;  the  fourth  relates  to  the 
proximate  components  of  plants,  as  formed  from  the  preceding 
elements  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat;  whilst  the  fifth  treats 
of  animal  life,  derived,  as  he  had  previously  demonstrated,  from 
the  vegetables  whose  components  had  been  considered  in  the 
fborth  section.  The  work  concludes  with  a  series  of  most  valu- 
able documents,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  chymist  and 
agriculturist,  being  numerous  analyses  in  verification  of  the 
theory,  which  Dumas,  Liebig,  and  Boussingault,  are  stamp- 
ing current  in  the  scientific  world  by  their  searching  investiga- 
tions and  luminous  inductive  reasoning. 


A}iT.  XII. — Is  Selenium  a  true  Element  ?  and  Theoretical  Reastma 
for  considering  Selenium  an  Oxide.    By  Septimus  Piesse. 
Hastings,  Carey-street.     London:  8vo.  pp.  16. 

The  author  of  the  paper  we  are  about  to  notice  is  a  practical 
chymist,  who  has  been  engaged  in  Sulphuric  Acid  Works, 
whereby  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  every  matter,  prac- 
tically or  theoretically  connected  with  his  vocation,  and  the 
seven  pages  in  which  he  treats  the  inquiry  announced  on  the 
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cover  of  his  brochure^  contain  rather  a  challenge  to  other  ch  jinists, 
with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  isomorphism  and  classification 
of  elements,  than  the  expression  of  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer 
in  the  views  he  advocates,  or  a  forcible  exposition  of  argument 
for  their  support.  The  summary  of  the  author's  reasons  fi>r  con- 
sidering selenium  as  an  oxide  are : — 

Ist,  That  between  isomorphous  substances  a  relation  exists  in  their 
equivalents,  which,  w^hen  accurately  detennined,  are  always  a  multiple  of 
each  other  or  have  the  same  atomic  weight.  Isomorphism  can  always 
be  traced  in  some  of  their  compounds  where  the  equivalents  have  a  direct 
proportion. 

2a,  Selenium  being  isomorphous  with  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
grouped,  but  having  an  atomic  weij?ht  incompatible  {with  the  author* 8  views) 
in  reference  to  the  classification  of  elements,  is  the  reason  its  equivalent  is 
stated  to  be  wron^. 

3d,  It  is  m^  opmion  that  the  whole  of  their  elements  want  their  atomic 
weights  revising ;  but  it  would  be  useless,  if  some  more  efficient  mode  of 
taking  them  is  not  proposed,  &c.  &c. 

The  gist  of  the  writer's  arguments,  for  tliey  have  been  very 
hastily  expressed  by  himself,  is  simply  this — that  unless  a  rela- 
tion exists  in  isomoi'phous  substances,  which  relation  is  that 
tlieir  equivalents  are  multiples  of  each  other,  or  have  the  same 
atomic  weight,  then  such  equivalents  are  inaccurate,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  only  that  selenium  is  presumed  to  be  an  oxide.  To 
arrive  at  such  hasty  conclusions,  we  think  the  reverse  of  progress 
in  science.  Instead  of  cutting  through  difficulties  to  lay  down  an 
hypothesis,  we  prefer  a  narrative  of  experiments,  with  which 
we  are  happy  indeed  to  recognize  a  coincidence  of  generalized 
views,  but  we  cannot  express  any  very  high  opinion  of  the  prac- 
tice to  which  much  of  the  contempt  with  which  scientific  chy- 
mistry  is  regarded  by  mercantile  men  may  be  attributed,  and 
which  practice  is,  that  of  forming  hypotheses,  and  then  search- 
ing for  such  facts  only  as  tend  to  support  them,  whilst  those, 
however  well  ascertained,  that  militate  against  such  views,  are 
wilfully  omitted.  Mr.  Piesse,  however,  does  not  act  precisely 
thus ;  he  certainly  measures  his  theoretical  views  against  the 
experiments  of  Berzelius,  which  latter,  had  he  perused  in  detail, 
he  would  not  have  feebly  praised  as  noted  for  their  accuracy 
merely.  To  return,  however :  whilst  seleniuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  compounds  of  selenium  with  oxygen  develop  their  con- 
stituents so  plainly  under  the  tests  to  which  they  have  been  hi- 
therto submitted,  we  must  regard  any  hypothesis,  unsupported 
by  actual  experiment,  which  is  irreconcileable  with  their  com- 
position so  deduced,  as  irreconcileable  with  truth.  We  rise, 
then,  from  a  pemsal  of  Mr.  Piesse's  pamphlet,  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  furnished  no  solid  argument  against  selenium 
being  considered  as  a  simple  element,  but  that  the  theoretical 
views  of  the  classification  of  elements  entertained  by  him  are,  by 
his  ovm  details,  inconsistent  with  well-ascertained  facts. 
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Art,  XIII. — On  the  Preparation  of  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitrat. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  AnnaU  qf  Chymistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication  for  practical  remarks, 
and  hailing  with  muclL  gladness  the  appearance  of  a  journal 
which  is  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  researches  of  our  brethren 
on  the  Continent,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  few  following  observa- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  so 
easily  made  ointment,  when  the  rationale  of  its  preparation  is  un- 
derstood. 

Being  of  opinion  that  we  are  bound  to  the  formula;  of  the 
'  Pharmacopoeia,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  assist  in  ren- 
dering the  preparation  of  this  ointment  less  uncertain.  In 
order  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  I  shall  separate,  under  three 
heads,  the  precautions  to  be  observed. 

1st.  The  nitric  acid  must  be  of  the  requisite  strength,  sp.  gr. 
1.5,  or  should  contain  79.7  per  cent,  of  real  acid;  if  weaker,  an 
increased  quantity  must  be  employed,  calculating  such  increase 
acc<)rding  to  Dr.  Ure's  valuable  Table. 

2nd.  The  quicksilver  must  be  pure,  since  mercury,  bismuth, 
zinc,  and  tin,  have  very  different  relative  atomic  weights,  and 
consequently  require  very  different  relative  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  to  oxidate  them ;  as  the  following  Table,  extracted  from  the 
9th  volume  of  Berzelius'  Lehrbuch  der  ChemiCj  will  show : — 

Atomic  Weight,  Metal  and  Oxygen  in  Parts. 

Peroxide  Mereury      .    109.45  92.68             7.32           100 

Sesqaioxide  Bismuth       166.18  85.53            14.47            100 

Oxide  Zinc         .    .    .      40.32  80.13            19.87            100 

Peroxide  Tin     .    .    .      74.95  78.62           21.38           100 

The  above  Tables  represent  the  atomic  weights  of  the  several 
oxides,  and  a  glance  shows  how  much  more  oxygen  is  required 
by  each  of  the  metals  with  which  quicksilver  is  adulterated,  than 
by  the  quicksilver  itself,  and  consequently  how  much  more  acid 
is  required  when  such  adulterated  metal  is  used  for  the  oint- 
ment. 

In  proportion  as  the  acid  is  exhausted  during  the  oxidation 
of  the  metal,  so  will  it  be  less  capable  of  oxidating  the  fatty 
matters  when  mixed  therewith :  and  as  such  fatty  matters  pos- 
sess an  almost  deoxidating  power,  perhaps  from  their  great 
attraction  for  oxygen,  as  shewn  by  their  tendency  to  become 
rancid,  if  there  be  a  deficiency  of  acid  they  will  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  peroxide  formed  in  the  first  instance,  causing  first  the 
ointment  to  assume  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  and  eventually 
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reduce  at  least  a  portion  of  the  mercury  to  a  minutely  divided 
state,  described  by  Mr.  J.  Bell  in  bis  paper  on  the  division  of  mer- 
cury, or  to  the  state  of  protoxide. — (See  Pharmaceutical  Transac- 
tions, p.  194.)     If,  however,  the  operator  employs  acid  of  due  sp. 
gravity,  1*50,  and  pure  quicksilver,  he  will  then  have  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  with  free  acid,  perfectly  capable 
of  decomposing  the  lard  and  olive  oil,  to  which  it  is  about  to  be 
added,  into  elaidate  of  glycerine,  provided  a  due  temperature  be 
attained;  which  brings  me  to  the  third  jyecaution  to  be  observed. 
3rd.  The  degree  I  have  always  observed  is  from  180®  to  200" 
(the  heat  attained  in  a  wedgewood  pan  over  a  water  bath),  and  I 
have  thereby  succeeded  in  making  a  butyraceous ointment  in  small, 
equally  well  as  in  large  quantity,  which  has  maintained  its  colour 
and  consistence  for  four  years.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  a 
sample  for  inspection,  having  about  five  years  since  made  some  for 
a  wholesale  firm,  who  had  frequently  been  disappointed  in  their  ' 
results,  and  a  portion  of  which,  I  believe,  has  been  preserved. 
The  changes  that  take  place  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  oily 
matters  having  been  referred  to  in  Mr.  Kemp's  article,  page  214 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Transactions,  where  he  quotes  the  results 
of  Boudet's  researches,  I  wish  to  add,  that  a  very  excellent  ac- 
count of  this  compound  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Pereira's  '^Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  vol.  i.,  2d  edition,  page  768.     T  be- 
lieve I  may  lay  claim  to  having  first  observed  the  effects  of  adul- 
terated quicksilver  on  the  oxidating  powers  of  the  acid. 

Die  Gelbe  Hand. 

London,  Oct.  3,  1842. 


Art.  XIV. — On  certain  Articles  in  the  Russian  Trade.     By 

Dr.  F.  Gorbel. 

[Continued  from  page  21.] 
2.   PERSIAN  SAFFRON. 

Persian  saffron  is  a  product  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku  and 
Schiran,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of  Baku,  where  it  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantity,  sometimes  amounting  to  100,000  lbs. 
and  upwards  annually.  It  is  scantily  brought  into  Russia  via 
Astrachan,  and  is  not  exported  thence.  The  Persians  them- 
selves consume  the  greatest  quantity,  as  a  seasoning  to  many  of 
tlieir  dishes,  and  export  a  part  to  India.  It  is  usually  in  round 
flat  cakes,  of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness*  These  cakes  are 
in  most  instances  somewhat  moist  and  glutinous;  they  may, 
however,  be  completely  dried,  and  are  then  easily  pulverized. 
The  filamentous  petals  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean safiron,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  darker  and  less  im- 
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bued  with  flavour  and  colouring  matter.  The  heads  of  the 
flower  or  petals  are,  immediately  after  the  harvest,  formed  into 
cakes  and  compressed,  in  order  to  gain  a  quantity  of  extractive 
juice,  iialuable  for  its  colouring  matter. 

3.  WOIIMSEED. 

Wormseeds,  the  little  flower-buds  of  Artemisia  Vahliana, 
form  a  consid^able  part  of  the  exports  of  Russia,  especially  the 
largest  and  best  species,  generally  called,  in  Germany,  Semen 
Cinae  levanticum,  or  Semen  Cinae  in  granis.  It  is  collected  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  Persia,  into  bags  of  felt  capable  of  containing 
about  300  pounds  each,  which  are  brought  by  caravans  con- 
ducted by  Buchanans  through  the  steppes  of  the  Kirgese  to 
Troitzq  and  Orenburgh. 

Wormseed  brought,  at  public  sale,  a  few  weeks  since,  40s« 
per  cwt 

It  is  mostly  adulterated  with  dust  and  sand,  from  which  the 
druggists  of  St.  Petersburg  separate  it  by  means  of  winnowing 
apparatus  made  for  that  purpose.  They  also  clear  the  little 
flower  buds  from  the  stalks  and  other  particles  which  have 
fallen  ofi*  from  the  grains,  after  which  they  term  it  S^men  Cinae 
in  granis. 

In  the  steppes  of  the  Kirgese  and  Kalmucks,  many  Artemisise 
are  found,  serving  as  nourishment  to  the  herds  of  these  nomadian 
tribes.  Artemisia  pauciflora  (Stechmann),  or  Artemisia  alba 
(Pallas),  are  frequently  found  in  the  steppes  situate  between 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Oral.  Their  little  flower  buds  are  rather 
round  than  oblong,  smaller  than  the  Persian,  smoother  and  less 
felty  than  those  from  Africa.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  collected  for  any  purpose  by  the  tribes  of  Kirgese 
and  Kalmucks ;  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  cognisant  of 
their  value,  and  indeed  seem  too  idle  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  col- 
lecting them;  but  at  Astrakan,  Sarepta,  Saratow,  and  other 
towns  bordering  on  the  Volga,  they  are  neglected. 

4.    OILS  OF  ANISEED  AND  CUMIN. 

In  isome  provinces  of  the  south  of  Russia,  for  instance  in  the 
district  of  Orel,  aniseeds  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  and  there  the  oil  is  also  procured  by  distillation. 
Of  this  oil  no  less  than  4000  lbs.  are  exported  annually.  Aniseeds, 
fiowever,  seldom  or  never  become  an  object  of  exportation. 
Transported  by  land  to  St.  Petersburg,  they  are  much  dearer;  at 
the  same  time,  the  seeds,  being  smaller  than  those  of  the  anise 
cultivated  in  Thuringia,  are  less  sought  afler. 

Oil  of  cumin  forms  also  an  article  of  exportation,  but  in  smaller 
quantities  than  that  of  aniseed.  The  seeds  of  cumin  are  seldom 
exported. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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'  '"         •  .      "^,  5.   CABTOR. 

T\TO  speeie<orteBtor  are  usually  recognized,  and  distinguisfaed 
'  Md  ttade-^the  Busaan  or  Siberian,  and  tiie  English  or  Canadian. 

The  Russia^  c^Lstor  has  become  at  the  present  time  exceed* 
i  ,.iugly  jrans.  Iws  still  exported  from  Siberia,  but  in  very  small 
'  qtMOitityLi^^^efla  from  Poland,  now  and  then,  some  Polish  Jews 
biing  a  few  bags  to  Moscow:  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
(at  the  present  time)  a  pound  of  castor  is  worth  SSO  Rubl.  S.M. 
(=£51.  7s.  8d.)  and  some  time  since  it  reached  higher  prices. 
Buchanan  castor  is  brought  to  the  market  of  Nischnei  Novgorod, 
and,  if  in  good  condition  for  penetrating  odour  and  other  qualities, 
does  not  yield  to  the  Siberian,  and  at  the  same  time  is  cheaper. 
The  bags  m  which  it  is  contained  are  larger,  have  a  thicker  skin, 
and  are  also  provided  with  the  attached  fat  bags.  There  are  bags 
weighing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  ounces.  "Hie  Bucharian  bags 
are  not  smoked,  but  have  been  externally  salted,  sometimes  to  such 
degree  Aat  the  salt  partially  covers  the  surikce  when  offered  for 
sale  ;  these  are  therefore  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  Siberian, 
which  are  always  dried  in  smoke,  and  thereby  receive  a  blackish 
colour.  The  Siberian  castor  bags  are  small,  of  a  pear-like  form, 
have  a  thin  skin,  are  always  separated  from  the  fat  bags,  and 
have  been  smoke-dried. 

6.  GALBANUM  PERSICUM.      (BUCHNER). 

It  is  remarkable,  with  so  ancient  a  medicament  as  galhaniun, 
which  was  known  both  to  Hippocrates  and  Dioscorides,  and 
designated  by  the  name  of  \v^'^(kvn^  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  although  its  use  for  medical  purpoi^es  has  never  been 
discontinued,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  known  whence  it  i^  ob- 
tained. JDioscorides  suj^osed  that  it  was  the  i»oduct  of  a 
ferula  growing  in  Syria,  which,  according  to  Zi>bel,  is  called 
ferula  galbanifera.  He  cultivated  this  plant  from  the  seed  often 
found  in  the  gum  resin  of  galbanum.  Botanists  and  pharma^ 
cologists  travelling  in  Asia  were,  however,  unable  to  find  iber^ 
any  such  ferula  as  that  which  had  been  described.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  galbanum  is  said  to  come  from  Africa, 
especially  from  Ethiopia  to  Trieste  and  Marseilles ;  but  the 
opinion  that  the  galbanum  of  Arabia?  Syria,  and  the  Eaat  Indies, 
is  also  an  object  of  trade,  is  unshaken  up  to  the  present  timer 

This  alone  may  be  considered  as  ascertained — that  galbanum 
is  the  milky  sap  of  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  but  of  what  genits 
and  species,  opinions  and  statements  do  not  render  conclusive. 
Seeds  (buds)  are  frequently  found  among  the  galbanum  in  massis. 
Several  botanists  have  cultivated  them,  ^nd  produced  different 
UmbellifersB.  Breyn  termed  this  plant  Ore<»seliuum  anisoides  : 
according  to  Linnaeus  it  is  called  Bubon  galbanum  :  Pon, 
however,  found  that  the  umbelliferous  plant  raised  in  our  gi^rdenn 
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did  not  possess  the  odoar  and  taste  of  galbanum :  according  to 
Curt  Sprengel  the  name  of  the  plant  is  Selinnm  galbanum. 
That  fruit  which  Don  foand  in  galbanum  appertains  to  the 
genus  Siier,  or  rather  to  another  genus  nearly  related  to  it,  which 
ne  designated  by  the  officinal  term  of  '^  galbanum  f  ^  the  officinal 
species  is  therefore  to  be  termed  Galbanum  officinale.  He 
thinks  that  a  distant  and  inaccessible  part  of  Syria  is  the  native 
soil  of  this  plant :  according  to  Royle's  opinion,  it  is,  however, 
found  also  in  northern  Persia  and  Arabia. 

The  exclusive  origin  of  galbanum  is,  however,  not  so  decided 
as  some  pharmacologists* presume;  for  Lindley  observes,  in  a 
treatise  in  die  Botanical  Register  for  the  year  1839  (Aug.  p.  64), 
that  from  the  seeds,  or  rather  buds,  which  are  found  mixed  with 
gum  rerins,  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  whether 
they  he  those  of  the  plant  from  which  the  gum  resin  Itself  may 
have  been  gathered,  and  that  Sir  John  M^Niell  brought  home  from 
Persia  branches  of  an  umbelHlerous  plant,  to  which  drops  of  a 
gum  resin  were  yet  adhering,  and  which  had  all  the  properties  of 
gennine  galbanum  ;  at  least  it  neither  resembled  asafoetida,  gum 
ammoniacum,  nor  sagapenum.    The  fruits  of  this  plant  were 
nowise  similar  to  those  of  the  plant  which  Don  termed  Galbanum 
officinale ;  nor  were  they  of  any  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Opopanax  and  Ferula :    they  approached  more  to  the  genus 
Smymium,  without,  however,  being  exactly  the  same.     Lindley 
assumed  from  these  reasons  an  opinion  that  the^e  fruits  were  the 
product  of  a  new  plant,  which  he  described  and  termed  opodia, 
and  the  species  of  which  received  on  examination  the  name  of 
Qpodia  galbani&ra:  it  had  pretty  nearly  the  exterior  character 
of  Pastinaca  opopanus.     This  opodia,  into  whose  botanical  cha- 
racter we  do  not  purpose  entering  here,  grows,  according  to 
M^Niell,  in  Persia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durrood,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan. 

After  all  this,  it  is  very  probable,  as  Martins  observes,  in  his 
excellent  Pharmacognosy,  p.  379,  that  the  three  chief  species 
"-—viz.  1,  Galbanum  in  granis  s.  in  lacrymis;  2,  in  tnassis; 
and  3,  Galbanum  persicum, — are  obtained  from  different  plants  , 
so  that  Don  and  Lindley  may  both  be  right.  One  of  the  two 
former  speqies,  which  we  receive  by  Trieste  and  Marseilles,  and 
which  is  universally  known  and  used,  may  be  obtained  from 
Galbanun)  officinale^  and  the  Persian  species  from  Opodia  gal- 
banifera.  As  the  latter  is  less  known  in  Germany,  the  following 
information  and  description,  which  has  been  communicated 
by  Herr  Inspector  Ludewig,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  theNordisch^ 
Centralblatt  fiir  die  Pharm.  1840,  No.  24,  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  the  reader. 

Tbo  Persian  galbanum  is  brought  by  Astrjichan  and  Orenburg 
into  Russia,  and  from  thence  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe^    lit 
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differs  in  its  qualities  so  much  from  the  two  other  kinds,  that 
the  supposition  of  a  mother -plant,  different  from  them,  is 
perfectly  justifiable.  It  is  forwarded  in  large  lumps,  covered 
with  hides,  or  mats  ;  its  colour  brownish-red  with  white  stripes, 
and  of  so  soft  a  consistence,  that,  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will 
liquefy  at  a  gentle  temperature.  It  is  full  of  impurities  espe- 
cially fragments  of  stalks.  The  odour  is  penetrating,  almost 
similar  to  that  of  assafoetida,  and  differing  entirely  from  that 
of  the  other  species.    The  taste  is  disagreeably  bitter. 

According  to  Martins,  16  ounces  of  Persian  galbanum  yielded 
0  drams  of  ethereal  oil ;  that  is,  therefore,  46  parts  in  1000. 
This  product  agrees  exactly  with  the  result  obtained  by  Caspar 
Neumann*,  who,  it  appears  from  his  description,  examined  the 
common  galbanum  in  massis.  Meissnerf,  on  the  other  hand, 
obtained  from  galbanum  in  granis,  and  also  a  species  which  he 
had  obtained  in  whitish-yellow  grains,  with  but  few  impurities, 
only  84  parts  of  ethereal  oil  in  1000. 

Teddichow  also  examined  a  species  of  galbanum,  of  which, 
however,  he  did  not  give  an  accurate  description,  and  obtained 
67  of  ethereal  oil  from  1000  parts.  This  result  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  also  employed  the  common  galbanum  in  massis,  as 
didPelletier,who  obtained  even  63  of  ethereal  oil  from  1000  parts. 

We  give,  in  the  following  table,  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments : — 


1000  Puts  yielded 

I. 
Galbanum 
Ingranii. 

II. 
Oalbainmi  in  massis. 



Meisaner. 

Neamann. 

PeUetier. 

Tiddechow. 

Ethereal  OU 

Realn 

Gum 

Banorin 

Imporitiea    ...... 

34 

658 

226 

18 

28 

47 
594 
187 

125 

63 
668 
192 

75 

57 
673 
236 
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Meissner  observed  that  the  whitish-yellow  grains  contained 
in  the  galbanum  in  granis  are  simply  gum. 

It  is  a  great  fault  of  our  pharmacologists  that  tliey  are  always 
disposed  to  judge  of  drugs  according  to  appearances  ;  that  is  to 
say>  by  the  outward  appearances  which  they  present,  rather  than 
their  eflScacy.  This  fault  arises  from  a  want  of  closer  investiga- 
tion. In  the  case  of  galbanum,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  degree  of  its  efficacy  depends,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  assa- 
foetida,  on  the  quantity  of  ethereal  oil  it  contains,  and,  therefore, 


^  Chymiatrj,  toI.  ii.  p.  427. 

t  TrommBdorflTs  New  Joumal,  vol.  i.  art.  1,  p.  3  f. ;  Berliner  Jahrb.  17,  Jahrg. 
p.  220. 
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precisely  that  quality  which  is  now  of  the  highest  price  is  the 
least  effective,  and,  consequently,  the  worst ;  that,  further,  the 
Persian  galbanum  seems  to  be  of  the  kind  which  is  the  most 
effective;  and  that  the  impurities  in  the  galbanum  in  massis 
are  completely  outweighed  by  the  greater  quantity  of  ethereal 
oil  it  contains. — Buchner,  Sen. 


Art.  XV. — French  Trade  in  Senegal  Gum. 

The  grant  of  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  gum  trade  to  a 
single  company,  continued,  according  to  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  J  to  be  strenuously  attacked  by  the  liberal 
journals,  and  but  feebly  defended  by  some  of  the  ministerial 
organs.  The  several  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Havre,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Marseilles,  had  unanimously  protested  against  its 
institution,  and  forwarded  to  the  Ministry  strong  remonstrances 
on  the  subject.  M.  Regis,  6f  the  firm  of  Victoire  Louis  Begis, 
also  denounces,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Courrier  FranqaU, 
the  ruinous  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  concession  of 
what  he  terms  a  monstrous  privilege,  and  which  he  says  mus 
ultimately  place  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
company,  he  maintains,  realized  this  year  a  profit  of  345  per 
cent,  having  required  of  the  Moors  60  lbs.  of  gum,  or  44f.  85c. 
for  the  piece  of  Guinea,  which  only  costs  12f.  85c.^  or  ISf.  each, 
llie  consequence  was,  that  only  2,000,000lbs.  of  gum  were 
obtained,  instead  of  8,0a0,0001bs.,  and  that  merely  40,000 
pieces  of  Guinea  were  disposed  of,  instead  of  120,000  to  140,000. 
M.  Regis  is  of  opinion  that  the  Moors  will  not  long  submit  to 
these  exactions,  and  that  next  year  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
will  be  forestalled  by  the  English, 

We  believe  the  Senegal  gum  is  chiefly  used  in  manufactures, 
for  giving  a  beautiful  finish  to  silk  goods. 


Art.  XVI. — Prcposals/or  remedying  the  Scarcity  of  Leeches, 

By  Dr.  Wagner. 

(From  the  Allgemeine  Anxeiger  der  Deatachen.) 

Painful  experience  has  taught  physicians,  that  the  scarcity  of 
leeches,  {hirudines  medicinaleSy)  and  consequent  high  price, 
almost  prohibit  their  employment,  as  a  curative  means,  for  the 
lower  classes ;  wherefore,  of  late  years,  their  use  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  wealthy.  If  thirty  leeches  be  required^ 
and  such  a  number  is  far  from  unusual,  an  outlay  of  fipom  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  fifteen  shillings  is  incurred.    How  few 
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of  the  middling  classes  can  afford  this  sum ;  and  with  their  poorer 
neighbours  it  is  impossible  to  do  S0|  even  if  death  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  Dr.  Wagner^s  experience ;  and  he 
has  applied  his  mind  to  the  remedying  of  such  scarcity.  He 
proceeds : — 

'^  I  applied  to  a  charitable  miller  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
agreed  to  contrive  in  his  gai*den  two  water  tanks,  of  moderate 
size,  and  arranged  so  that,  in  one  of  these,  leeches  which  had 
been  applied  at  least  once  during  the  year  were  kept,  this  being 
necessary  to  render  them  fit  for  propagation ;  while  the  other  was 
destined  to  contain  those  which  were  intended  for  medical  pur- 
poses during  the  ensuing  year.  From  this  time  leeches  were 
only  disposed  of  on  hire,  the  terms  being  about  twopence  each 
time ;  with  the  express  condition,  that  they  were  to  be  returned 
immediately  after  application:  consequently,  after  being  thus 
rendered  fit  for  propagation,  they  were  placed  in  the  breeding 
tank.  Here  they  remained  for  a  year  or  so  without  being  dis- 
turbed, when  they  were  removed  to  the  second  tank  fit  for  medical 
uses ;  after  which  a  similar  course  was  again  pursued  towards 
them.  Oftentimes  indigent  pei'sons,  or  friends  of  tlie  owner, 
were  furnished  with  them  ;  but  their  return  after  use  was  an  in- 
variable condition. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  a  sufificient  number  was 
taken  out  for  the  cold  season.  These  were  placed  in  jars,  so  as  to 
have  lliem  always  ready ;  because  it  had  been  ascertained,  that, 
late  in  the  autumn,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  leeches  descend 
into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  whence  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  them.  Those  which  have  been  applied  during  the  winter 
are  returned  to  their  fellows  in  the  breeding  tank,  or  they  may 
be  kept  in  jars  until  the  ice  is  gone. 

"  In  this  way  the  supply  of  old  breeding  leeches  is  kept  up, 
and  young  recruits  are  never  required ;  so  that  during  the  greatest 
dearth  of  leeches  I  have  never  been  embarrassed,  but  could 
always  supply  the  wants  of  my  poorer  patients  with  this  indis- 
pensable curative.  The  leeches  were  so  healthy  and  vigorous 
in  consequence,  that  I  never  had  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to 
induce  them  to  suck ;  while  the  weakly  and  expensive  leeches 
now  supplied  to  the  druggist  require  sometimes  either  to  be  sti- 
mulated by  immersion  in  porter,  or  tempted  by  a  drop  of  blood, 
milk,  &c.  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fulfil  the  intentions  re- 
quired." 

[To  be  eontinued.] 
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Art.  XVIL — Scientific  Meeting  at  Mayence. 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  opening  of  the  tweivtieth 
Association  of  Philosophers  and  Men  of  Science,  whidi  took  place  at 
Mayence  on  the  1 9th  of  last  month.  Ahout  600  philosophers  from 
Germany  and  the  neighbouring  states  were  present ;  even  Russia  sent 
her  representatives.  This  learned  assembly  occupied  the  spacious  and 
magnificent  hall  in  the  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Elector 
(kurfoer»).  The  opening  speech  of  the  president,  Dr.  Groeser,  of 
Mayence,  was  received  with  great  applause.  The  learned  spealker  corn* 
menced  by  expressing  the  thanks  and  pleasure  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mayence  felt  from  the  circumstance  of  such  a  re-union  taking  place  within 
the  walls  of  tlieir  town ;  he  then  spoke  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the 
assodation  ;  and,  in  concKision,  gave  some  intenssting  particulars  on  the 
Ibnner  and  present  spirit  of  scientific  research  at  Muytmct,  which,  he 
said,  had  the  high  honour  of  being  under  the  gracious  protection  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

The  Charge-d'Affaires,  Nolaiy  Bruch  of  Mayence,  next  addressed  the 
meetmg.  He  began  by  toncbmg  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  that  place,  emd  proceeded  (ben  to  <be  subjiect  o€ 
intention  m  their  stamtes,  which,  during  the  last  meetiag  held  at  Bvuns^ 
wick,  had  been  mack  urged.  A  committee  has  been  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose, ccmsisting  of  Professors  and  Drs.  Martins,  of  Munich ;  Taeger, 
of  Stuttgart;  Mansfield,  of  Brunswick;  Cietschmar,  of  Frankfort; 
Leukhard,  of  Freiberg ;  GmeKn,  of  Heidelberg ;  Noeggerath,  of  Bonn ; 
and  D'Ooterpont,  of  Wurzlburg.  Pastor  Brehm,  the  eminent  zoologist, 
then  spoke  on  many  phenomena  in  the  animal  tribe,  indicating  their  in- 
telligexice ;  Dr.  Stoebel,  of  Frankfort,  on  a  newly  discovered  infusory 
animalcule ;  Professor  Kastuer,  of  Erlangen,  on  the  theory  of  light,  in 
refereaoce  to  its  drymkal  and  physical  nature.  Besides  this,  aoireriil  very 
flattering  epistolary  communications,,  highly  important  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  were  commtmicated  to  the  meeting ;  after  which  the  mem- 
bers present  proceeded  to  the  magnificently  decorated  banquet  hall, 
where  about  1000  persons  were  assemblea  to  partake  of  the  feast 
which  had  been  provided.  Then  did  philosophy  and  science  bow  to  the 
soiil-inspiring  rule  of  ccotvimlity  and  good  eheesr*  Bat  few,  however,  of 
the  toasts  could  be  heard  in  such  «»  immense  hall. — Fram^  a  Cor^ 
r€9p&mdeni. 

Art.  XVIII. — Effects  of  Arsenic  on  Animals^. 

To  the  E^ter  of  tlie  Aamb-of  Chyiaislry. 
Sir, — Seeing  in  your  pubKcation  a  paragraph  on  tho  subject  of 
giving  arsenic  in  large  doses  to  sheep,  I  am  induced  to  send  yon  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  with  regard  to  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  poison  a 
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dog  by  meaus  of  the  arseuious  acid  of  the  shops^  and  which,  in  some 
measure,  tends  to  corroborate  the  facts  mentioned  in  your  journal. 

The  dog  was  a  small  animal,  usually  frequenting  the  parlour,  and  had 
become  old  and  afflicted  with  the  mange,  besides  being  disagreeable  in 
other  respects,  and  consequently  the  owner  wished  to  ha^e  it  destroyed. 
The  first  dose  I  put  in  paper  myself,  and  gave  directions  for  it  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  taken  (weighing 
more  than  two  drachms),  every  particle  of  which  was  swallowed,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  violent  purging  and  vomiting  took  place,  but  leaving 
behind  no  unpleasant  effects :  on  the  contrary,  the  dog  exhibited  a 
greater  degree  of  sprightliness  aud  vivacity  than  it  had  done  for  months 
before.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  another  dose  was  administered,  of  an 
increased  strength ;  but  the  same  effects  of  purging,  with  not  quite  so 
much  vomiting,  were  produced.  The  third  dose  was  smaller  (about  half  a 
drachm  in  weight),  and  which  also  had  the  effect  of  the  two  former, 
though  in  a  much  more  moderate  degree;  the  whole  tending  to  the 
establishment  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  dog.  About  a  drachm  of  the 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  was  some  time  after  made  use  of,  which 
quickly  destroyed  life.  It  would  seem  by  the  foregoing  particulars,  that 
the  poisonous  properties  of  arsenic,  with  regard  to  its  action  on  the  animal 
fi'ame,  is  greater  when  given  in  small  quantities  than  when  larger  doses 
are  applied.  I  only  regret  that  a  dose  of  about  ten  grains  had  not  been 
given  to  the  animal. — I  remain,  sir, 

Yoiu:  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber. 
11,  Gfeorge  Street,  Bath,  Oct  3,  1842. 
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Art.  XIX, — On  the  modeofEsopresring  the  Composition  of  Bodies 
by  Formula f  vnth  Reference  to  their  Elements  and  the  Number 
of  their  Atoms, 

Although,  says  Professor  Berzelius,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Treatise  on  Chymistry,  I  have  in  the  preceding  pages  made  use 
of  chymical  signs,  and  appear  to  have  supposed  the  readers  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  them,  I  will  here  explain  the  whole 
doctrine  of  symbols,  in  order  to  place  them  in  their  true  scientific 
point  of  view. 

We  choose  for  these  symbols  the  initials  of  the  Latin  names  of 
the  bodies  they  are  intended  to  represent.  In  the  event  of  the 
names  of  several  bodies  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  we  add 
thereto  the  first  succeeding  letter  which  they  do  not  possess  in 
common.  Thud,  for  instance,  we  take  C=carbon,  Cl=chlorine, 
Cr^chromium,  Cu=copper,  Co=cobalt.    To  the  metaUoids  no 
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letter  is  added ;  not  even  if  their  names  begin  with  the  same 
letter  as  those  of  other  metals.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  silicon, 
however,  form  an  exception,  because  their  names  begin  with  the 
same  letters  as  carbon,  boron,  and  sulphur. 

The  number  of  atoms  is  denoted  by  a  cypher.  A  figure  on 
the  left  multiplies  all  the  atoms  which  are  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  it  so  far  as  the  next  +  sign,  or  to  the  end  of  the 
formula.  A  small  figure  placed  above  on  th€  right  hand,  like  an 
algebraic  exponent,  multiplies  only  the  atom  immediately 
to  the  left  thereof,  if  there  be  any.  For  instance,  S^  O^  signifies 
one  atom  of  sulphurous  acid,  but  2  S*  O^  signifies  two  atoms  of 
the  same  acid. 

In  all.  cases  where  two  atoms  of  a  radical  are  united  with  1,  3, 
or  5  atoms  of  oxygen — as,  for  example,  in  the  sulphur  above 
mentioned — the  perspicuity  of  the  formula  is  much  improved  if 
we  have  some  peculiar  sign  for  double  atoms.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  most  natural  to  double  the  initials  ;  but  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  one  compound  rign^  and  not  two.  In  order  to  express 
these  formulas  in  writing,  I  have,  however,  found  it  much  easier, 
and  quite  as  perspicuous,  to  employ  the  sign,^  below  the  line  to 
signify  two  atoms.  For  example,  P  signifies  a  simple,  and  P,  a 
double  atom  of  phosphorus ;  As  a  simple,  and  As^  a  double 
atom  of  arsenic. 

If  compound  atoms  of  the  first  class  are  to  be  expressed,  this 
may  be  done  in  the  following  manner: — Cu  0  +  SO^=sul- 
phate  of  peroxide  of  copper,  and  Fe  0^3  SO^  signifies  sul- 
phate of  peroxide  of  iron.  If,  however,  the  composition  of 
a  double  salt,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  compound  atom  of  the  se- 
cond class,  is  to  be  given,  the  formula,  if  expressed  in  the 
same  manner,  would  be  long  and  obscure ;  and  as  the  atoms  of 
the  second  class  are  in  general  usually  oxysalts  or  sulphosalts,  the 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  can  easily  be  signified  by  placing  as 
many  points  above  the  radical,  and  Uie  number  of  atoms  of  sul- 
phur by  commas,  if  this  latter  mode  should  prove  more  conve- 
nient in  certain  instances.     Sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper,  for 

example,  may  be  expressed  by  Cu  S,  sulphate  of  peroxide  of 

iron  by  Fe.SS  alum  by  KS^-f  Al,  S^+H*.      In  the  same 


HI 


manner,  K  may  signify  sulphuret  potassium,  and  K  Mo  sulpho- 
molyduret  potassium. 

For  the  sake  of  harmony,  analogous  symbols  might  be  em- 
ployed for  all  signs  representative  of  bases,  and  we  might  express 

*  [BerzeUuB  employs  a  line  or  bar  through  the  letter ;  bat,  as  no  type-foonder  in 
Englaiad  possesses  matrices  for  such  signs,  we  have  been  unwillingly  compelled  to 
snbiititttte  a  cypher  below  the  line,  which  indicates,  with  equal  clearness,  although, 
perhapt,  not  so  graphically,  as  a  line  through  the  initial  letter,  what  is  signified— Ed.] 
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seleikium 
ample;— ^ 

by  - 

• 

K 

Mo 

k 

ato 

K 

T5J 

— ,  and  tellurium  by  f,  as  in  the  following  ex* 


Ojumolybdbto  of  Potuw. 

Salphomolybdurist  of  Potasciimi. 


Seleninolybdiuet  of  Potosnnm. 
T^lhtrimolybdant  of  PotBHkm. 

1  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  electro-positive  element  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  electro-negative  element  at  the  termi- 
nation of  these  formulae. 

The  following  are  the  symbols  of  the  different  siQ^)Ie 
bodies :  — 

V  vanadian 
Mo  molybdenum 
W  hmgsteA  (wolfram) 
8b  utbacny  (ttibiiim) 
Ta*  tantaliam 
Ti  titaniom 
0»  osmium 
km  0014  (umnm) 
Ir  iridium 
R  rhodium 
Pe  platinum 
Pd  paUadiam 
Hg  menDury  (hydrarfynim) 
Ag  nlver  (argentum) 
Ca  copper 
U  mraniam 
Zr  sireonium 
Th  thorium 

Y  yttrium 
G  berylHum  (glyeram) 
Mg  magBCfiua 
Ca  calcium 
Sr  strontium 
Ba  barium 
Xi  Ktbinm 
Na  aodiuia  (Datrinin) 
K  potassium  (kalium). 

Tliese  initials  have  been  chosen  from  the  Latin  nomenclature, 
because  that  language  is  recognised  by  natural  philosophers  of  all 
countries,  and  is  accessible  to  all  withoutrequiring  to  be  changed 
to  suit  the  idioms  of  different  languages.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  this  is  an  essential  advantage,  and  most  of  those 
who  have  used  it  acknowledge  the  same.  A  French  author  * 
has  bad  the  national  vanity  to  substitute  for  these  initials  others 
taken  from  the  French  language.  Should  the  English,  German, 
and  Italian  writers  pursue  a  similar  course,  much  of  the  dis- 


o 

oxygen 

H 

hydrogen 

N 

nitrogen 

S 

inlpfaur 

P 

phosphonu 

CI 

chlorine 

Br 

bromine 

I 

iodiae 

F 

flnorina 

C 

carbon 

B 

bonm 

Si 

silicon 

So 

seleniittn 

Te 

tellurium 

A». 

arsenic 

Cr 

Bi 

bismudi 

So 

tin  (stannum) 

Pb 

IboA  (plumbum) 

Cd 

cadmium 

Zn 

nnc 

Co 

cobalt 

Ni 

nldel 

Fe 

iron  (ferrcni) 

Mn 

manBaoQse 

Ce 

cerium. 

Al 

aluminum 

*  Beudant,  £«iai  d'ua  ooium  ^mmcntairt  et  g^n^ral  dea    Scmeaa  F|igr^«M« 
Mia^nkiljie. 
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tinctness  and  comprehensibility  of  these  formulso  woiild  be  lost, 
without  yielding  the  least  advantage :  it  is,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  enlightened  views  of  the  majority  of  trae  phi- 
losophers, that  they  will  not  sacrifice  the  advantages  enumerated 
to  such  childish  vanity.  "  Science,**  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  so 
justly  observed,  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  presentation  of 
the  Copley  Medal  to  M.  Arago,  on  account  of  his  discovery  of 
the  magnetic  state  of  copper  during  rotation,  ^^  science,  like  that 
nature  to  which  it  belongs,  is  neither  limited  by  time  nor  space ; 
it  belongs  to  the  world,  and  is  of  im)  country  and  of  no  age.'* 

*  I  may  be  pennittedi  tbs  author  continoM,  to  reply  here  to  some  objections 
which  have  been  made  agahut  the  nae  of  these  formnln  for  denoting  the  atomic 
oonatitntion  of  bodies.  It  has  been  nid  that  they  are  obacure,  fallacious,  and 
without  aim.  They  are  obscure  only  to  him  who  does  not  for  the  uonaent  mderstand 
their  meaning ;  for  those  who  will  be  at  the  pams  to  examine,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  understand  them.  FaUaoious,  however,  they  can  never  be,  as  they  only  express 
with  simplicity  in  what  manner  the  compound  is  constituted  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  person  who  has  constructed  the  formula.  If  this  idea  be  incorrect  and  ddnsive, 
it  will  still  be  so,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  expressed :  the  formula  has  no  part  in 
the  error.  It  has  also  b<«n  said  that  these  formnlie  make  an  unpleassnt  impresdon 
on  the  mathematician,  as  the  number  placed  above  the  line  to  the  right  hand  has  a 
higher  value  in  algebra,  under  the  name  of  exponent,  than  is  given  to  it  in  this  system ; 
and,  farther,  that  we  ooght  not  to  Intrude  on  mathematical  ground.  Such  an  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  entitled  to  any  consideration.  A  fnrUier  objection  is,  that  the 
letter  P  is  read  as  R  in  the  Greek  and  Russian  languages.  One  may  as  easily  be 
mistaken  in  the  language  of  whidi  n  work  is  composed  as  to  understand  in  chymistry 
a  chymical  formula  for  an  algebraic  one.  Hie  nUes  of  the  latter  are  in  no  way  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  the  former;  and  they  possess  morely  thisin  common  with  each 
other,  that  they  consist  of  letters  and  numbers.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
objection  of  being  without  sim,  I  will  give  the  reader,  in  the  following  example,  a 


••• 


conception  of  the  expressive  and  graphic  power  these  formula  possess.    K  S  + 
•••      ••.  • 

Al,  S3  +  24  H,  is,  ss  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  for- 
mida  expressing  ^e  oonstitotion  of  alum.  It  diows  that  in  this  compound  are 
united  one  atom  of  potassium,  2  atoms  of  aluminum,  and  4  atoms  of  sulphur, 
with  48  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  40  atoms  oxygen ;  that  one  atom  of  potassa,  with 
one  atom  of  alumina,  are  united  to  4  atoms  of  sulphuric  add  and  24  atoms  of  water ; 
or  that  one  atom  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  united  to  one  atom  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  that  both  salts  are  neutral,  t.  e.,  at  that  d^ree  of  saturation  in  vAddk  the 
acid  contains  thrice  as  much  oxygen  ss  the  base ;  that  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  is 
three  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  potassa ;  that  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  add  is 
twelve  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  potassa,  and  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
alumina ;  that  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  four  and  twenty  times  as  much  as  that  of 
the  potassa,  eight  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  alumina,  and  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
the  sulphuric  add.  It  may  Indeed  be  said  that  several  of  these  statements  are  direct 
conseqaences  of  each  other.  This  they  certainly  are,  to  those  who  sre  acquainted  with 
them ;  but  to  such  the  word  alum  contains  the  same  meaning  as  the  whole  formula 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  another  with  accuracy  and  facility 
an  insirht  into  that  which  ha  desires  to  comprehend.  Besides  this,  combinations  are 
met  wiu  in  chymical  researches,  for  which  dther  no  name  is  applicable,  or  which  for 
the  moment  can  onlv  be  denoted  by  a  lengthy  periphrase,  but  which  may  be  denoted 
by  a  formula  describing  their  seversl  components  with  the  most  perfbct  accuracy.  I 
will  dte,  as  one  example  only,  the  aeveral  combinations  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphuretted 
alkaline  metals,  for  which  the  German  language  has  hitherto  afforded  no  accurate 
nomenclature  ;  they  may,  however,  now  be  expressed  with  great  focility  by  the  for* 
mula  K  S  K  Sa  K  So  61c.,  until  initable  names  be  appropriated  to  them. 
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NOMINA. 


Acetas  Stannosus. 

—  Stibicus. 

—  Stronlicus. 

—  Telluricus. 


Thoriciis.    .  .  . 

Uraiiicus.   .  .  . 

Uranosus.  .  .  . 

Vanadicus.  .  . 


—  Yttricus. 

—  Zincicus. 

—  Zirconicus. 

Acidum  Aceticum. 


—     Arsenicicum. 


—    Arsenicosum. 


FORMULA. 


•      . 


i 


SnA 

Sb,  A" 
1 

T 

SrA 
feA» 


1 


Th  A 
U.  A» 


I 


UA 
VA« 


I 

T 


YA 

ZnA 

Zr,  A" 

1 

T 

A=H« 

A«    . 
A3    . 

•  •  • 

As. 


C*  O 


A8.« 

•    •    • 

As,  3 
As« 


As.' 
As.  3 
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PONDKRA  ATOMUROM. 

PARTES  CXNTB8IMALB8. 

O  =  100. 

H,  =  1. 

+  E» 

—  E. 

HyelH,. 

1110,84 

89,01 

1478,48 

118,47 

56,50 

43,50 

3842,47 

307,90 

49,78 

50,22 

1280,82 

102,63 

1290,47 

103,41 

50,16 

49,84 

2288,14 

183,35 

43,78 

56,22 

1144,07 

91,68 

1488,09 

119,24 

56,78 

43,22 

7652,28 

613,18 

74,78 

25,22 

2550,76 

204,39 

3454,55 

276,82 

81,38 

18,62 

. 

2343,27 

187,77 

45,10 

54,90 

1171,63 

93,88 

1145,70 

91,81 

43,86 

56,14 

1146,41 

91,86 

43,90 

56,10 

3069,97 

246,00 

37,15 

62,85 

1023,32 

82,00 

643,19 

51,54 

C=47,54 

0=46,64 

H=5,82 

1286,38 

103,08 

1929,57 

154,62 

1440,08 

115,39 

65,28 

34,72 

• 

2880,17 

230,79 

• 

4320,25 

346,18 

1240,08 

99,37 

75,81 

24,19 

2480,17 

198,74 

3720,25 

298,1 1 
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NOMINA. 


Acidum  Benzoicum. 


—     Bromicum. 


•         • 


—     Carbonicum. 


—    Chloricum. 


—     Chroroicum.    .     . 


—     Citricpm. 


•     • 


—     Boricum •     . 


—     Chlorpsum 


IPORMUUE. 

Bz==H><>C«*Oa      . 

Bz* 

«•• 

Bz» 

»•• 

B 

B«   : 

B« 

■  • 
■  •  • 

Br 

•    •     • 

Br,«      .     .     .     .     ; 

•  • 

Br/      .     .     .     ;     . 
C 

■  • 

c* 

••f 

vy         ■■•••• 

•  «  • 

CI, 

•  •  • 

•  •   • 

C!,« 

•     9     • 

Cl,» 

CI 

CI,' 

CI/ 

Cr 

Cr 

Cr* 

G* 

e»  .    .    :    .    .    . 
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PONDniA  ATOMORUM. 


FARTS8  CBNTSSIUALK8, 


O  i»  100. 

14S2,52 

2S65fi6 

4207,57 

486,20 

872,41 

1744,82 

1478,31 

2056,61 

44S4,02 

276,44 

552,87 

820,81 

942,65 

1885,80 

2827,05 

742,65 
1485,30 
2227,05 

651,81 
1808,63 
1055,46 

780,71 
1461,42 
2102,18 


H 


1. 


114,70 

220,58 

844,87 

34,05 

60,01 

130,81 

118,46 

236,02 

355,87 

22,15 

44,30 

66,45 

75,53 

151,07 

226,61 

50,51 

U0,02 

178,58 

52,28 

104,46 

156,60 
58,55 

117,70 

175J86 


+  E. 

C  =74,70 
Bz— 08,02 


—  E. 


81,22 


66,18 


27,65 


46,06 


59,60 


58,07 


C=»41,84 


0=20,04 
0=  6,08 


HvelH,, 


68,78 


83,62 


72,85 


58,04 


40,40 


46,08 


Oa54,74 


H«4,86 


H— 8,42 
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Atomic  Wkiohts  of  Chlorine,  Silvsr,  Potabsidm,  and  Zinc. — Lanrent 
has  made  some  experiments  on  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine.  The  assumption  of 
Benelius*  number  perfectly  agrees  with  the  analyses  made  by  M.  C. ;  wUle  con- 
siderable  differences  are  visible  if  the  atom  be  considered  as  a  multiple  of  that  of 
hydrogen.  Marignac  determines  the  atomic  weight  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  over  heated  oxide  of  copper.  He  finds  it  225*013,  or  thirty-six  times  that  of 
hydrogen.  From  this  he  calculates  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  as  1374*0,  and  of 
potassium,  498*5.  Jacquelain  finds  the  atomic  weight  of  sine  to  be  414. — Connies 
Rendui,  and  Phii,  Mag. 


The  Mines  ot  Russia. — Russia  now  3rields  four  times  as  much  gold  as  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  the  yearly  produce  of  this  metal  (400  poods,  or  16,000  lbs.)  is 
sufficient  to  load  from  forty  to  fifty  sledges.  The  silver  needs  for  its  conveyance  a 
caravan  of  from  120  to  150  sledges.  The  platina  requires  but  three  or  four,  and  the 
copper,  which  is  also  conveyed  chiefly  by  land,  sets  in  motion  5000  sledges.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  metals  oomes  to  the  mint  in  Petersburgh. — KohVi  RtuHa 
and  the  Rustiatu, 


ON  THE  USE  OF  SYMBOLS. 

7b  the  Editan  qfthe  AnnaU  of  Ckymiitry. 

Gbntlbmbn, — ^May  I  be  allowed  to  inquire  whether  your  new  periodical,  the 
Annals  of  Chtmistrt,  is  addressed  exclusively  to  pharmaceutical  chymists  and 
professional  men,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  shed  its  beneficial  infloenoe  over  the 
arts  and  manufactures  generally  which  are  dependent  upon  chymistry  for  their  success  ? 
I  am  induced  to  make  this  inquiry  from  perceiving  that,  in  many  parts  of  your  first 
number,  you  use  symbols  and  a  dead  language  to  convey  information  which  would, 
no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  many  persons  not  conversant  with  professional  language. 

I  am  one  of  that  class,  and  no  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  similarly 
situated,  who  would  not  only  haU  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  but  would  also  be 
enabled  to  contribute  much  practical  information  (I  mean  information  derived  from 
the  observation  of  chymical  processes  conducted  on  the  large  scale)  to  its  pages,  who 
will  be  prevented  either  from  subscribing  or  contributing  to  your  work ;  the  former, 
because  they  cannot  understand  its  lai^[uage ;  and  the  latter,  because  their  simple 
experience  would  be  completely  extingvdshed  by  the  imaginary  lustre  of  the  facts 
conveyed  in  (to  them)  the  unknown  tongue. 

The  Table  of  Atomic  Weights,  above  all,  to  be  generally  useful,  should  be  in  our 
own  language.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Chymical  Works,  Bow  Common,  J.  H.  R. 

October  3,  1841. 

[We  insert  the  preceding  letter — one  of  many  oontaiiviig  suggestions^-^s  shewing 
that  our  expectations  of  exciting  interest  among  practical  men  have  been  realised. 
For  a  reply  to  the  observations  of  our  correspondent,  in  reference  to  his  first  inquiry, 
we  refer  to  Art.  IV.  and  V.  All  objections  to  symbols,  and  the  use  of  the  Latm 
language,  we  feel  to  be  answered  by  the  remarks  of  Borzelius,  contained  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  explanation  of  the  tables  contained  in  this  number.  We  earnestly 
urge  chymists,  of  all  classes,  to  practise  the  use  of  these  symbols,  whose  principal 
advantage  is — ^they  compel  writers  ^to  think  closely,  and  express  their  views  accu- 
rately.— Ed.] 


*m*  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  ^c.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  op  Chtmistst,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  ANn  OOILVY,  67,  8KINNBB  STRBBT,  SNOWHILL,  LONDON. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS. 

It  would  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  scientific  journals,  to  consider  them  as  mere  registers 
of  practical  formulae.  This  branch  of  their  usefulness  is,  indeed, 
important,  and  bears  most  valuable  fruit.  The  results  of  labo- 
rious analysis  are  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  few  lines,  and  he 
is  taught  to  act ;  but  when  the  steps  of  the  analysis  are  given,  a 
benefit  of  equal  magnitude  is  conferred,  for  he  is  taught  to  think. 
He  is  thus  encouraged  to  apply  himself  to  similar  pursuits,  where 
unwearied  industry  is  almost  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  discovery, 
and  where  he  finds  to  his  surprise  that  successful  investigation 
depends  as  much  on  the  zeal  with  which  it  is  pursued  as  on  the 
talent  of  the  analyst 

The  timid  student  is  too  apt  to  distrast  his  own  powers,  and 
to  fancy  that  the  path  of  discovery  can  be  trod  by  a  few  gifted 
men  alone.  Another  mistake,  by  which  many  are  depressed, 
is  to  suppose  their  lot  cast  in  some  department  of  science  for 
which  they  have  '^  no  genius.*'  *^  My  firiends  toould  make  me  an 
engineer,''  cries  one,  ^^  though  my  talents  are  all  in  the  chymical 
line."  ^'  And  mine,"  answers  a  sympathizing  friend,  "  made  me 
a  chymist,  though  I  was  bom  an  engineer." 

Now,  though  we  do  not  deny  that  genius  has  its  limits,  they 
are  large  ones ;  and  though  the  mathematician  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  poet,  he  might  take  a  wide  range  among  kindred 
professions. 

Had  Watt  been  a  chymist,  he  would  probably  have  been  as 
eminent  as  he  was  in  mechanics  ;  and  Faraday  would  have  out- 
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stripped  his  contemporaries  in  engineering  as  he  has  in  chy- 
mistry. 

These  remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  the  letter  of  an  intelli- 
gent correspondent,  who  feels  that  a  scientific  jonmal  circulated 
among  druggists  would  enable  theiii  to  claim  the  title  of  chymists, 
and  speedily  place  them  on  a  level  with  their  continental  brethren. 
This  we  believe ;  for  we  can  bear  witness,  that  the  occupation 
of  the  retail  druggist  peculiarly  fits  him  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Surrounded  by  the  materials  of  a  laboratory,  inquiries 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  products  which  he  vends  seem  to 
force  themselves  spontaneously  upon  him.  His  time  is  seldom 
so  fiilly  occupied  as  to  deny  him  leisure  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments of  others ;  and  the  delight  which  they  bestow  is  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  their  pursuit. 

When  nature  is  thus  interrogated  by  minds  of  various  consti- 
tution, truth  is  discovered  amid  the  recesses  where  she  lies  hid. 
For  it  often  happens  that  one  analyst,  while  eagerly  following  up 
a  favourite  hypothesis,  looks  at  nature,  if  not  through  ^^  the  spec- 
tacles of  books,^'  at  any  rate  through  glasses  coloured  by  prepos- 
session ;  while  another,  less  tumultuously  fervid,  and,  therefore, 
less  ready  to  jump  at  a  conclusion,  can  give  a  more  impartial, 
and  therefore  a  more  faithfiil,  account  of  the  same  phenomena. 
Let  none,  then,  shrink  from  following  up  the  investigations  of  the 
greatest  chymists.  To  discover  striking  facts,  or  to  establish  a 
large  generalization,  is  given  but  to  few;  but  to  verify  the  labours 
of  others— a  feat  within  the  reach  of  all — is  not  only  practically 
useful,  but  certain  to  lead  even  to  corrections  of  theory. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  just  remaik,  that  no  man  can  read  a  news- 
paper for  six  months,  and  remain  untinged  by  its  politics ;  and  the 
principle  will  apply  with  still  greater  force,  when  periodical 
works  on  science  are  regidarly  perused  1>y  those  whose  avoca- 
tions are  the  constant  theme  of  their  pages. 

It  is  obvious  how  much  t}ie  young  student  must  be  encouraged, 
in  pursuing  such  trains  of  investigation,  by  perusing  the  pages 
of  a  scientific  journal.  By  the  side  of  the  discoveries  of  a  Lirbio 
or  a  Berzeltus,  he  will  sometimes  see  the  humble  but  not  unpro- 
fitable attempts  of  a  beginner  like  himself;  and  will  be  thus 
cheered  in  his  progress  from  the  easy  plain  of  science  to  those 
ambitious  heights,  where 

**  Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  !" 
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THE  PURITY  OF  MEDICINES. 

The  phrase  "  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes'"  occurs  far 
too  often  in  pharmaceutical  works.  It  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  uncensured  too  long,  and,  though  not  to  be  expunged  from 
the  chymical  vocabulary,  should  be  used  far  less  freely.  The 
phrase  should  be  coniined  to  those  cases  where  the  impurities 
of  the  remedy  haye  been  accurately  ascertained ;  how  else  can 
we  be  sure  that  "  sufficiently**  is  tlie  exact  expression  of  a  fact  ? 
Very  seldom  is  this  the  case,  however :  too  often  the  word  is  a 
convenient  veil  for  the  indolence  of  the  experimentalist,  who 
finds  it  easier  to  write  a  brief  sentence  than  to  undertake  a  long 
analysis.  Yet  this  examination  might  be  a  rich  mine  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  while  satisfying  the  physician  of  the  purity  of  the 
remedy,  might  furnish  fresh  facts  to  the  chymist 

Thus  colchicum  was  supposed  to  owe  its  activity  to  veratrine, 
tin   a  more  accurate  analysis  separated  the  small  portion  of 
veratrine  contained   in  its  alkaloid,  and  discovered  that   the 
remainder  was  colchicine. 

As  the  phrase  to  which  we  object  may  give  currency  to  bad 
medicine,  so  it  may  cast  suspicion  on  remedies  of  undoubted 
purity.  Thus,  a  distinguished  teacher,  when  giving  a  formula 
for  making  muriate  of  morphia,  unjustly  stigmatized  the  product 
as  "  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes ;"  whereas  this  va- 
luable remedy  may  be  obtained  without  foreign  admixture, 
either  by  his  formula,  or  the  one  of  the  London  College. 

The  partisans  of  the  tneihode  numerique  in  France  object  to 
such  words  as  sauvent  and  guelque/ois,  when  the  effects  of  re- 
medies on  disease  are  to  be  chronicled.  ^  How  often,**  they 
ask,  "  does  *  often*  mean  ? — 3  times  in  12,  or  5,  or  7  times  ?" 
In  like  manner  one  might  wish  to  learn  what  proportion  of  im- 
purity is  intended  by  tlie  term  '^  sufficiently  pure.**  If  this  in- 
quiry concerns  the  chymist,  it  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  physician  and  the  patient. 

When  exhausted  by  wTitching  the  restless  couch  of  tliose  who 
are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  ;  when  the  life  of  the  suffi^rer,  and 
with  it  all  that  makes  life  precious  to  us,  seem  suspended  by  a 
thready  who  would  be  satisiied  with  tlie  cold  and  vague  assur- 
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ance  that  the  remedies  were  '^  sufficieutly  pure  for  medical  pur- 
poses ?" 

Away  then  with  this  trite  and  injurious  phrase,  until  some 
definite  meaning  shall  have  been  stamped  upon  it;  and  though 
the  chymist  cannot  attain  remedies  of  absolute  purity^let  him  be 
perfectly  acquainted  both  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  tlie 
admixture.  Let  the  honourable  druggist  aim  at  the  highest 
point  of  perfection,  and  recollect  that  purity  of  drugs  is  no  bad 
test  of  purity  of  character. 
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Art.  I. — On  the  Artificial  Preparation  of  Rubies  and  Emeralds. 

Hydrate  of  alumina,  recently  precipitated  and  well  washed,  is 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  and 
kneaded  so  that  the  mass  assumes  a  tinge  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
it  is  then  rolled  out  into  small  sticks,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  and  slowly  dried,  taking  the  precaution  to  fill  the  fissures 
that  form  during  desiccation  with  fresh  hydrate  of  alumina. 
When  perfectly  dry,  one  end  of  these  sticks  is  brought  into  the 
termination  of  the  flame  of  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  until  a 
portion  of  the  mass  is  fused  into  a  small  globule.  Boettger,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  results,  observed,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  minutes,  several  minute  balls  of  several  millimetres  dia- 
meter, of  such  intense  hardness,  that  quartz,  glass,  topaz,  gra- 
nite, could  be  easily  and  perceptibly  scratched  therewitb.  When 
cut  and  polished,  they  appeared,  however,  slightly  opaque.  By 
employing  nitrate  of  nickel  in  lieu  of  chromate  of  potassa,  green- 
coloured  globules,  resembling  the  emerald,  were  obtained. 


Art.  II. — On  the  application  of  Binoxide  of  Hydrogen  in  Diving 

Bellsj  £fc.     By  M.  de  Sondala. 

It  occurred  to  the  author  that  by  means  of  this  compound  it 
might  be  possible  to  maintain  air  in  a  state  fit  for  respiration, 
even  in  a  very  limited  space,  without  renewing  it. 

The  experiments  that  he  has  already  made  on  the  subject  have 
confirmed  the  supposition  that  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be 
used  as  a  source  of  oxygen  ;  the  regulated  evolution  of  which 
fi*om  the  solution,  will  constantly  furnish  a  volume  equal  to  that 
absorbed  by  the  action  of  tlie  lungs,  whilst  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  hydrate  of  lime,  contained  in  a  receiver  pro- 
perly arranged,  the  constant  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  respiration  may  be  regularly  effected. — Ibid.  Sept. 
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Art.  III. — On  the  Analysis  of  Oxgall^  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.     By  the  Baron  J.  Berzelius. 

[From  the  KongL  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.] 

Although  certainly  no  animal  fluid  has  been  submitted  more 
fi'equently  to  profound  chymical  examination,  yet  has  the  true 
composition  of  oxgall  remained  unknown  for  a  longer  space  of 
time  than  that  of  most  other  animal  fluids.  The  reasons  of  this 
are  twofold — firstly,  that  fortuitous  ways  and  means  are  re- 
quired for  separating  those  bodies  whose  constituents  are  pre- 
viously unknown  to  us,  especially  in  matters  which  contain  seve- 
ral components  possessing  certain  similar  properties,  and  whose 
several  peculiarities  have  to  be  discovered  during  examination  ; 
secondly,  that  the  bodies  mixed  together  in  the  gall  have  such  a 
strong  disposition  to  change  into  other  bodies,  that,  as  the  expe- 
riments require  to  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  new  products 
form,  which  were  not  contained  in  gall,  in  its  natural  state,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  examination.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that,  under  certain  physiological  circumstances,  such  . 
changes  occur  in  the  component  parts  of  gall  whilst  in  the  gall 
bladder,  and  previous  to  removal  of  the  fluid  therefrom.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is,  a  number  of  discrepant  results  ob- 
tained from  experiments  which  have  been  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  composition  of  this  animal  liquid.  Even 
to  the  present  moment  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  with  preci- 
sion which  of  the  component  parts  found  in  gall  appertain  to 
this  substance  in  its  normal  condition,  and  which  of  them  are 
products  of  a  spontaneous  change  insensibly  taking  place. 

The  work,  which  I  have  the  honour  of  now  presenting  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  instituted  with  the  view  of  making  myself 
competent  to  judge  which  of  the  different  opinions  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  gall  i^hould  be  considered  as  that  approaching  near- 
est to  truth,  and  to  give  in  the  lately  published  German  edition 
of  my  "  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie"  a  description  of  gall,  based  on 
these  researches.  Although  tliis  examination  had  been  com- 
menced a  long  time  before  its  results  were  destined  to  be  worked 
up  in  tlie  new  edition  of  the  Lehrbuch,  the  subject  was  found 
to  be  much  more  complicated  than  I  had  presumed,  and  the  ex- 
amination could  not  be  completed  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  Lehrbuch,  in  the  editing  of  which  I  however  made  use  of 
those  results  which  T  had  then  already  obtained.  Meanwhile  I 
have  continued  these  experiments,  have  discovered  several  new 
facts,  and  have  corrected  previous  views.  These  are  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  give  the  present  explanation  of  my  results, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  Lehrbuch,  and 
others  which  were  afterwards  obtained. 

Before,  however,  commencing  the  exposition  of  these  results, 
I  will  briefly  state  the  chymical  history  of  oxgall.     It  has  been 
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known  from  olden  times  that  acids  precipitate  from  gall  a 
greenish,  soft,  tough,  resinous  body,  and  that  the  acid  remains 
in  solution  combined  with  soda.  This  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  gall  might  be  a  kind  of  resinons  soap,  a  supposition  partly- 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  precipitated  resinous  mass  furnished 
with  soda  a  regenerated  gall. 

By  an  analysis  of  gall,  which  I  undertook  in  the  year  1800, 
and  upon  the  results  of  which  I  furnished  a  report  in  the  article 
Galla  D.  II.  of  my  F&relasningar   i  Djarkeniunj  I  foimd  thai 
this  opinion  could  not  be  considered  correct,  because  no  resin  is 
precipitated  from  healthy  gall  by  acetic  acid,  and  because  the 
resin  precipitated  therefrom  by  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  con- 
tains, according  to  my  experiments,  a  certain  quantity  of  these 
acids  combined  ;  for  by  treating  this  precipitate  with  the  carbo- 
nate of  baryta  or  of  lead,  the  resinous  body  was  dissolved  in 
water,  whilst  sulphate  of  bar}'ta,  or  sulphate  of  lead,  remained 
undissolved  in  the  event  of  sulphuric  acid  having  been  employed 
as  a  precipitant.    This  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as  albumen 
is  not  in  like  manner  precipitated  by  acetic,  although  it  is  by 
mineral  acids,  this  body  might  be  a  substance  produced  from 
the  albuminous  contents  of  the  blood,  still  preserving  some  of 
the  properties  of  albumen,  whilst  it  lost  others ;  I  termed  it 
therefore  gall  matter,  and  supposed  that  it  was  precipitated  from 
gall  by  mineral  acids  for  that  reason,  because  it  formed  witli  the 
latter  a  combination  not  easily  soluble,  which  property  it  does 
not  possess  with  acetic  acid. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  myself,  Th^nard  undertook  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  gall  of  several  animals,  employing  a  reagent  not  pre- 
viously used  for  that  purpose,  viz.,  the  acetate  of  lead,  the 
neutral  salt  of  which  he  mixed  previous  to  application  with  the 
basic  salt,  in  order  to  precipitate  with  greater  certainty  all  that 
might  be  precipi table ;  and  in  this  way  he  obtained  one  compo- 
nent part  of  gall,  which  could  be  precipitated  by  the  salt  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  another  not  precipitable  by  this  substance — 
the  former  of  which  (component  parts)  he  termed  galbresin,  and 
the  latter  picromel.  By  combining,  then,  the  separated  resin 
with  the  picromel,  which  proved,  however,  a  scarcely  stable  com- 
bination, he  supposed  himself  right  in  the  conclusion  that 
these  two  component  parts  formed  the  properly  characteristic 
bitter  substance  of  the  gall,  and  that  the  gall  contained  a  bitter 
resin,  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  picromel. 

In  the  year  1828,  Leopold  Gmelin  instituted  an  uncommonly 
meritorious  research  on  gall,  when  he  separated  from  gaU 
several  new  bodies — forjinstance,  taurin  and  choleic  acid,  which 
had  until  then  been  entirely  unknown.  By  comparing  the  two 
methods  of  analysis,  he  obtained  the  same  resists  which  both 
Thenard  and  myself  had  stated.  He  discovered,  however,  that 
the  gall-resin  of  Thenard  still  contained  picromel,  and  his  picro- 
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mel  still  contained  resin.  The  gall  maUer  described  by  myself 
he  found  rontaminated  with  baryta,  or  oxide  of  lead,  according  to 
whichever  of  these  bases  had  been  employed  for  separating  the 
solphoric  acid.  When  he  precipitated  gall  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  he  obtained,  after  tlie  separation  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  e^'aporation  of  the  liquid,  a  residue, 
which,  after  being  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree,  assumed  a 
crystalline  form,  and  this  he  termed  gall-sugar,  because  he  found 
that  its  taste  was  rather  sweet  than  bitter  ;  but  he  adds,  that  it 
contains  the  whole  quantity  of  the  soda  of  the  gall  combined 
with  acetic  acid.  Gmelin  therefore*  agreed,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  opinion  of  Th^nard,  that  the  bitter  component  of  gall  con- 
sisted of  a  resinous,  bitter  body,  dissolved  in  gall,  by  reason  of 
the  gall-sugar.  The  gall  matter  described  by  myself  he  believed 
to  be  composed  of  gall-sugar,  resin,  choleic  acid,  fatty  acids, 
and  taurin. 

In  the  year  1838,  Demar9ay  was  occupied  with  experiments 
on  the  changes  to  which  gall  is  subjected  under  continued  treat- 
ment with  acids,  and  also  with  alkalies,  and  obtained  very  re- 
markable results,  which  essentially  contributed  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  gall.  All  the  deductions,  however,  sub- 
mitted by  him  are  not  correct.  He  returned  to  the  anciejit  opi- 
nion of  the  composition  of  gall,  and  supposed  that  it  contained  a 
salt  of  soda  and  a  resinous  acid  containing  azote,  which  was  pre- 
cipitated, after  digesting  a  certain  time,  from  the  gall  by  means 
of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  which  he  termed  acide  cho- 
leiquCy  or  choleic  acid.  He  proved  that  this  acid  is  changed  by 
means  of  long  continued  and  nearly  boiling  digestion  with  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  of  a  certain  dilution,  into  another  acid 
not  containing  azote,  which  he  termed  acide  cholaidiguey  or  cho* 
loidic  acid,  during  which  process  the  mineral  acid  combines 
with  ammonia,  and  taurin  is  formed  besides,  which  could  be 
obtained  from  the  liquid  quite  pure.  He  further  discovered, 
that  if  the  component  parts  of  gall,  soluble  in  anhydrous  spirit 
of  wine,  after  removing  the  spirit  of  wine,  be  dissolved  in  hydrate 
of  potassa,  and  boiled  with  the  latter  for  a  long  time,  the  evapo- 
rating water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time,  that  they  are  en- 
tirely changed  into  ammonia  and  choleic  acid ;  the  former  of 
which  escapes  with  the  steam  of  the  water,  and  the  latter  re- 
mains behind,  combined  with  the  alkali,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  stronger  acids. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  IV. — Stearic  Acid. 

Rbdtenbacher  has  purified  margaric  acid,  obtained  from  Ox- 
tallow,  in  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Merk,  till  the  melting  point 
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remained  constantly  at+70  C  =  158,  F.,  and  submitted  it  to  a 
series  of  elementary  analyses,  whose  results  differ  from  those  of 
ChevreuVs  experiment.  Thus  he  obtained  76.71  of  carbon, 
12;86  of  hydrogen,  10.46  of  oxygen,  which  answers  to  the  com- 
position 

The  silver  salt  consisted  of 

C«  H«  O,  Ag  O, 

and  the  neutral  lead  salt  of 

Ca.  H^  O,  Pb  O, 

Stearic  acid  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  bibasic  acid= 

C«H^05+2H,0 

By  distillation  of  stearic  acid,  Redtenbacher  obtained,  like 
Chevreul,  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  water,  an  empyreumatic  oil, 
consisting  of  carbon  and  water,  and  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, having  a  melting  point  similar  to  that  of  stearic  acid : 
this  acid  was  neutralized  with  soda,  and  treated  with  aether,  by 
which  means  empyreumatic  oil  and  margarin  were  extracted, 
and  an  acid  remained  which  was  identical  with  bydrated 
margaric  acid. 

Art.  Y.'-' Lactic  Acid. 
BouTRON  and  Fremy  propose  the  following  methods  for  the 
preparation  of  lactic  acid  : — From  three  to  four  quarts  of  milk 
are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  from  200  to  800  grains  of  sugar  of 
milk,  and  kept  two  or  three  days  in  on  open  vessel  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  20  to  25**  C.  The  sour  milk  is  then  saturated 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  again  exposed  to  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, and  the  saturation  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  of 
milk  is  decomposed.  The  casein  is  then  coagulated  by  heating, 
the  filtered  liquid  condensed  by  evaporation,  and  the  acid  lactate 
of  soda,  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0.810,  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid:  the  sulphurate  of  soda  formed  is 
removed  by  filtration ;  and  then  the  solution  of  lactic  acid  is 
distilled  to  remove  the  alcohol.  The  lactic  acid  remains  then  to 
be  carefully  evaporated,  or,  if  required  to  be  perfectly  pure,  the 
last  part  of  the  process  may  be  repeated  with  advantc^. 


Art.VL— On  the  application  of  Cyanide  of  Potassiumin  Chymical 
Analysis.    By  Julius  Haidlen  and  Remigius  Fresenius. 

In  the  treatise  lately  published  by  Professor  Liebig  on  the  pro- 
duction and  application  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  its  admirable 
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applicability  to  the  purposes  of  reduction  and  separation  in  che- 
mical analysis  was  especially  pointed  out,  and  a  number  of  cases 
were  cited  where  separations,  which,  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
were  executed  with  difficulty  or  imperfectly,  may  be  performed 
with  facility  by  the  application  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  This 
raised  a  hope  that  on  further  examination  of  the  behaviour  of 
oxides,  metallic  sulphurets,  &c.,  with  cyanide  of  potassium, 
many  interesting  contributions  to  the  general  knowledge  of  their 
combinations  with  cyanogen,  and  especially  its  application  to 
the  purposes  of  chymical  analysis,  might  be  developed. 

We  undertook,  Uierefore,  this  examination,  as  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Liebig,  in  the  laboratory  of  this  place  (Giessen),  and  exe- 
cuted it  by  controlling  each  other  with  all  the  conscientious- 
ness required  in  a  work  to  which  nothing  should  be  admitted  by 
analogy,  but  where  all  ought  to  be  decided  by  direct  experi- 
ment. We  had  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  most  of  our  expec- 
tations in  the  course  of  this  examination,  and  are  rejoiced  in 
having  obtained  many  results  particularly  favourable  for  the  chy- 
mical analyst. 

Before  entering  into  a  relation  of  our  exj;eriments  and  the 
methods  of  detection  and  separation  deduced  therefrom,  we  ob- 
serve, that  in  all  cases  where  no  special  indication  is  added  to 
the  word  cyanide  of  potassium,  we  always  iutend  thereby  that 
mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanate  which  may  be  ob- 
tained according  to  the  process  of  Professor  Liebig,  viz .,  by  melting, 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  We  investi- 
gated the  behaviour  of  bodies  towards  this  preparation  particu- 
larly, as  being  especially  important,  since  its  manufacture  is  so 
very  simple  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  both  ea- 
sily and  cheaply — conditions  witiiout  which  the  most  valuable 
reagents  can  never  come  into  general  use. 

Experience  has  shewn  that  some  have  failed  in  producing  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  by  the  before-mentioned  method.  We  may 
therefore  be  permitt^  to  offer  some  remarks  on  its  preparation, 
as  well  as  on  the  properties  which  it  ought  to  possess  in  order  to 
be  applicable  to  analysis.  A  strict  observance  of  the  process 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Liebig  cannot  fail  to  attain  the  wished- 
for  result.  Three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa  are  required  for 
8  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  perfectly  free  from  water 
of  crystallization.  The  former  must  be  quite  dry  and  pure,  and 
perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  The  fusion  is  best  performed 
in  a  well-closed  iron  crucible,  as  cyanide  of  potassium,  during 
fusion,  easily  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  Hessian  cni- 
cibles,  and  some  silica  is  always  dissolved  thereby.  If  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  a  moderate  red  heat  be  uniformly 
applied,  the  reduction  and  separation  of  the  iron  is  effected 
with  more  certainty.     The  cyanide  of  potassium  obtained,  in 
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order  to  be  fit  for  use  as  a  reagent,  should  assume  the  appear- 
ance, on  cooling,  of  a  milk-white  mass,  free  from  inm  grains, 
perfectly  soluble  in  cold  distilled  water,  forming  a  clear,  colour- 
less liquid.  Mixed  in  excess  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evapo- 
rated and  treated  with  water,  no  residue  (silicic  acid)  should  re- 
main behind.  Salts  of  lead  should  produce  a  perfectly  white 
precipitate ;  if,  however,  it  has  a  dirty  appearance,  it  is  caused 
by  the  carbonate  of  potassa  having  been  adulterated  with  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  which  is  reduced  into  sulphuret  of  potassium 
by  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  For  the  purposes  of  testing,  we 
used  a  solution  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  from  6  to  8 
parts  of  water. 

We  will  first  consider  the  action  of  different  bodies  on  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  then  proceed  to  the  methods  of  detection 
and  separation  which  are  indicated  by  the  results  obtained.  As 
the  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  susceptible  of  two 
applications,  the  chemical  analyses,  which  have  scarcely  any 
relation  to  each  other,  being  used  firstly  as  a  means  of  separa- 
tion by  the  moist  way,  and  secondly  as  a  means  of  reduction 
and  liquefaction  in  the  dry  way  (by  fusion),  our  treatise,  from 
this  circumstance,  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts. 

[To  be  continaed.]   - 


Art,  VII. — On  the  Preparation  of  Oxygen  Oas. 

7b  the  Editor  ^f  the  Annate  ofChymietry  mnd  Pharmaey. 

Sib, — If  the  process  (the  subject  of  this  communication)  is  at  all  new 
to  you,  or  your  chymical  readers,  and  you  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance, 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  giving  it  a  place  in  your  new,  valuable, 
and  much-wanted  work,  Uie  Annals  of  Chymistiy. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Mabsh. 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  October  8,  1842. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  refer  to  the  several  pro- 
cesses, commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory,  for  obtaining  a  supply  of 
oxygen  gas ;  all  the  trouble  attending  each  of  them  must,  of  necessity, 
be  well  known  to  every  chjonist :  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  that  the 
substances  now  mostly  employed  for  this  purpose  are  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  chlorate  of  potash. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  the  great 
heat  required  to  expel  the  oxygen  gas  from  its  combination,  and  the  con- 
sequent rapid  destruction  of  the  iron  bottle,  whether  made  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  together  with  the  inconvenience  to  the  operator,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  great  heat,  to  which  he  must/of  necessity ,  be  exposed — not 
to  mention  the  expense  incurred  in  the  process  for  the  fuel  required. 

The  objection  that  I  have  found  to  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  the 
slowness  of  the  process ;  the  expense  in  fuel ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
frequent  loss  of  the  glass  retorts,  when  used  for  this  purpose :  seldom, 
indeed,  can  the  operator  osculate  (even  when  every  attention  is  paid  to 
the  process)  on  saving  his  glass  retorts  from  fracture,  when  liberating 
oxygen  from  the  chlorate  of  potash ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  rush 
of  gas,  which  takes  place  at  the  latter  part  of  the  process,  and  the  loss  of 
gas  sustained,  if  every  precaution  is  not  used  to  have  all  things,  in 
the  way  of  receivers,  &c.  in  perfect  readiness  to  collect,  as  the  gas  is 
expelled. 

The  process  which  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly,  and 
to  remove  the  major  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  above-stated  objections,  is  as 
follows,  viz. :  —Three  parts  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  are  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder  in  a  mortar,  and  then  mixed  with  one  pctrt,  by  bulk,  of  finely 
powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Red  lead,  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  many  other  substances,  can  be  used  instead  of  manganese ;  but  I 
prefer  the  manganese,  because  of  its  unifoim  action,  and  its  cheapness, 
compared  with  these  other  bodies.  After  mixture,  they  are  to  be  put  into 
a  common  glass  retort,  or  clean  Florence  oil  bottle,  to  which  must  be 
attached  a  bent  tube  of  metal,  or  glass  if  required.  Every  thing  being 
arranged  for  the  liberation  and  collection  of  the  oxygen  gas,  the  flame  of 
a  common  spirit-lamp,  or  a  few  bits  of  ignited  charcoal,  placed  in  an  old 
crucible,  may  now  be  applied ;  and  in  a  lew  minutes  the  gas  will  be 
evolved,  from  the  mixture  in  the  retort,  in  great  abundance.  The  litde 
attention  required,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  consists  in  regulating  the 
heat ;  removing  it  for  a  few  seconds  when  the  gas  is  being  expelled  with 
great  rapidity,  and  applying  it  more  closely  when  it  flags. 

Tn  this  way,  and  by  this  simple  alteration  in  the  process,  the  oxygen 
is  obtained  with  great  celerity,  and  is  under  the  most  perfect  command 
of  the  operator  during  the  whole  process ;  indeed,  so  easy  is  it  to  obtain 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  gas  in  question,  without  loss  or  risk  of  any 
kind,  that  it  resembles  in  simplicity  and  rapidity  the  well-known  process 
of  obtaining  hydrogen  by  the  aid  of  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water. 

The  residue  left  in  the  retort  after  the  operation,  and  when  cold,  is 
easily  removed  by  the  aid  of  clean  water,  and  if  the  salt  ia  washed  out  by 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  the  manganese  oxide,  or  any  other  oxide  used 
in  the  process,  when  dried,  may  be  employed  again  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  foregoing  process  was  first  made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  George 
Southby,  son  of  the  celebrated  artist  in  fireworks,  &c.,  Mr.  Southby,  .of 
the  Surrey  Zoological,  and  late  of  the  Vauxhall  Gardens ;  and  it  b  to 
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him  that  I  am  desirous  of  givini^  the  credit  of  this  useful  discovery ;  for 
simple  as  the  alteration  is  in  itself,  it  still  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
practical  chymist  in  its  application,  as  a  quick  and  ready  means  of  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  oxygen  gas  cheaply. 


Art.  VIII. — New  Antidote  to  Corrosive  Sublimate.    By  M.  L. 

MlALHE. 

The  results  of  some  chyniical  experiments  of  M.  Mialhe  have 
informed  him  that  the  hydrated  protdsiilphuret  of  iron,  a  perfectly 
inert  body,  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  instantly  decora- 
posing  corrosive  sublimate,  forming  protochloride  of  iron  and  bi- 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  two  substances  perfectly  hannless — a  pro- 
perty which  has  caused  him  to  announce  that  the  hydrated  proto- 
sulphuret  of  iron  is,  par  excellencey  the  antidote  to  this  terrible 
poison. 

When  the  most  minute  portion  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  an  insupportable  and  characteristic  me- 
tallic taste  is  instantly  perceived  ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  raise 
the  mouth  for  a  few  seconds  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  when 
the  mercurial  taste  disappears  as  if  by  enchantment. — Ibid. 

[The  hydrated  protosulphuret  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  add- 
ing to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol),  a  solution  of 
bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  until  no  further  precipitate  is 
formed,  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  washing  to  free 
from  excess  of  precipitant.  It  should  be  prepared  as  wanted, 
since  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  gradual  decomposition  en- 
sues, with  formation  of  peroxide  of  iron. — Ed.] 
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Art.  IX. — On  the  Nourishment  of  Plants.  By  Th.  db  Saussure. 

[Continued  form  page  40.] 

No  one  entertains  a  doubt  that  the  albumen,  or  starchy  endos- 
permium  of  wheat,  flows  into  the  growing  plant,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition.  So  long  as  the  emulsion  secreted  in  this 
reservoir  is  not  exhausted,  iodine  causes  it  to  assume  a  blue 
colour ;  when,  however,  it  has  entirely  passed,  or  partly  so,  into 
the  plant,  it  is  changed,  and  the  sap  of  the  young  plant  tested 
with  iodine  will  bo  longer  indicate  the  presence  of  starch.  Now 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  assimilation  of 
water,  do  not  seem  to  have  contributed  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  first  development  of  the  plant,  for  its  weight  has  not 
been  increased  by  them,  even  admitting  into  the  calculation 
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tliat  carbon  which  it  lost  during  this  process  of  growing.  The 
nourishment  must,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  starch  by  the 
plant. 

It  is  true  that  this  starchy  matter  is  not  canned  into  the  plant 
by  the  roots,  but  neither  is  it  essentially  requisite  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  for  if  the  greater  part  of  the  endospermium  be  removed 
from  the  germinating  wheat,  and  the  roots  of  the  germinating 
seed  be  put  into  mould,  they  will  at  the  commencement  make 
slower  progress  than  the  perfect  grain,  but  such  progress  will 
afterwards  be  sufficiently  visible  to  prove  a  similar  development, 
and  that  the  extractive  introduced  by  the  roots  has  replaced  the 
starchy  fluid.  Besides  this,  the  examination  of  y^ung  shoots  of 
corn  in  the  fields,  where  the  albumen  is  frequently  destroyed  by 
putrefaction  or  insects,  proves  this,  as  well  as  the  before-men- 
tioned experiments.  Since,  then,  the  assimilation  of  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  endospermium  has  been  proved,  that  of  the  extrac- 
tive of  mould,  which  is  introduced  by  the  roots  into  a  plant,  is 
equally  proved. 

In  water  transpired  by  plants  fed  with  the  extractive  of  mould 
or  humate  of  potassa,  I  endeavoured  to  detect  the  extractive 
matter  which  had  been  absorbed. 

This  colourless  transpiration,  if  not  very  much  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  showed  a  slow  deposition,  by  its  light  yellow 
colour,  of  some  traces  of  organic  matter,  which,  however,  did 
not  amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  that  absorbed  by  the  plant. 
The  water  transpired  from  the  plants  nourished  with  the  above 
described  solutions  contained  besides  salts  of  ammonia  and  lime, 
whose  combined  weights  amounted,  however,  to  not  more  than 
3  milligrammes  (='0462  grs.)  in  60  grammes  (=926.04  grs.)  of 
transpired  fluid. 

The  plants  of  Polyg.  pers.,  which  continued  to  grow  uninjured 
for  several  weeks  in  closed  vessels  by  means  of  water,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  day  and  night,  did  not  vary  the  purity  or 
volume  of  the  air  tlierein  contained ;  they  had,  therefore,  not  ab- 
sorbed any  azote.  I  mention  this  result,  which  remained  the 
same  after  germination  had  commenced,  in  order  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  the  absorption  of  azote  from  the  atmosphere 
is  not  at  all  proved,  although  the  elementary  analyses  of  some 
dead  plants  by  M.  Boussingault  seem  to  indicate  a  contrary 
result 

We  must,  on  this  account,  adhere  to  direct  observations  ;  for 
the  elementary  analysis  of  dead  plants  seldom  harmonizes  with 
the  physiology  of  the  plant  whilst  living,  lliese  analyses  deceive, 
because  the  changes  which  the  green  plant  undergoes  whilst 
drying  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Exsiccation  (espe- 
cially under  the  free  influence  of  the  atmosphere)  diminishes  the 
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absolute  quantity  of  the  elements  of  a  plant,  and  changes  their 
proportion.  The  atmosphere  extracts  carbon  from  them  ;  oxy- 
gen  is  frequently  absorbed ;  the  albumen  becomes  black ;  the 
aqueous  parts  are  diminished,  and  the  acetic  acid  of  the  sap 
volatilized.  During  the  long  period  of  growth  required  by  plants 
subjected  to  this  experiment,  some  of  their  parts  cease  to  vege- 
tate, ferment,  and  then  are  incapable  of  assimilating  azote.  These 
changes  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  probably  it  is 
impossible  to  define  them  accurately. 

In  affirming  that  the  nutrition  of  plants,  even  in  the  most  fruit- 
ful soil,  takes  place  through  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid, 
by  assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water  and  absorption  of  the 
salts,  Dr.  Liebig  grounds  his  doctrine  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
soluble  organic  matters  contained  in  the  soil  from  which  nutri- 
tion proceeds.  Before  examining  the  facts  adduced  by  him  on 
this  subject,  we  must  acknowledge  that  plants  can  increase  their 
organic  substance  without  any  other  means  of  nourishment  than 
water  and  atmospheric  air ;  but  we  shall  find  at  the  same  time, 
that  such  plants,  produced  by  this  kind  of  nourishment,  are  of 
scarcely  any  value  in  agriculture. 

The  results  adduced  in  support  of  the  opposite  opinion  were 
already  known  under  other  forms,  and  had  been  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  their  want  of  accuracy.  Those,  therefore,  which  were 
obtained  with  young  plants  must  be  excluded,  for  they  began  to 
be  developed  in  vegetable  earth,  and  produced  new  plants  with 
spring  water  without  mould. 

By  employing  such  young  plants,  their  nutrition  is  for  the 
most  part — independent  of  the  impurity  of  spring  water — attri- 
butable to  the  transference  of  the  organic  matters  of  these  small 
plants  into  all  those  parts  which  are  in  tlie  course  of  develope- 
ment  These  results  are  very  different  if  the  experiment  is  un- 
dertaken with  seeds,  whose  developement  is  effected  simply  by 
means  of  distilled  water  and  atmospheric  air.  After  I  had  sown 
some  bean  seeds,  nourished  in  this  manner,  in  a  glass  vessel 
filled  with  pure  sand,  their  dry  vegetable  matter  was  increased 
only  in  the  proportion  of  twice  their  weight.  Peas  cultivated 
in  this  manner  yielded  plants  whose  weight,  in  a  dry  state, 
amounted  to  only  three  and  a  quarter  times  the  weight  of  the 
seed ;  while,  in  vegetable  earth,  the  increase  was,  in  the  pr(^K>r- 
tion  to  these  former,  of  from  one  to  sixty.  The  seeds  nourished 
by  means  of  distilled  water  were  however  able,  after  having  been 
planted  in  garden  mould,  to  imbibe  the  matters  evolved  from  the 
vegetable  earth.  In  the  examples  I  have  adduced,  if  we  suppose 
a  deficiency,  the  smallness  of  the  plants,  obtained  by  water  and 
atmospheric  air  without  foreign  substances,  is,  however,  a  result 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  whetiier  fructification  has  taken  place 
or  not. 
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Mould  nearly  infertile,  exhausted  by  tlie  filtration  of  rain 
water,  cannot  iiimish  any  considerable  quantity  of  extractive 
matter.  It  always,  however,  contains  a  small  quantity,  which 
may  be  diseenied  by  iu  yellow  colour  and  taste,  after  the  water 
in  which  it  has  been  soaked  is  removed  by  evaporation.  This 
matter,  which  contains  azote,  and  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  after  drying,  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  for  it  furnishes  them  with  an  essential  means  of  nourish- 
ment, viz.  azote,  which,  indeed,  they  only  contain  in  a  small 
quantity,  and  with  which  they  are  insufficiently  provided  by 
water  and  air;  and  it  also  furnishes  them  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  a  portion  of  those  salts  which  form  the  ashes.  This 
nourishing  property  must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  in  pre- 
ference to  the  soluble  extract  which  can  be  drawn  imme- 
diately from  a  similar  earth ;  it  contains  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  which  at  first  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  which 
is  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which,  however,  by  its  solubility 
in  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  by  combustion,  can  be  detected. 
When  moistened,  this  substance  is  continually  in  a  state  of  slow 
fermentation,  which  forms  an  extractive  matter  easily  soluble  in 
water.  This  process  thus  furnishes  the  plant  with  a  continual 
source  of  nourishment.  The  last  saturations  produce,  at  least 
under  fermentation,  which  is  effected  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  an  extractive  matter  deeper  coloured  than  the 
preceding. 

The  renewed  supply  of  extractive  matter  can  be  performed  by 
fermentation  without  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  renewed  supply  is  much  more  limited.  One  dis- 
advantage of  imperfect  contact  is,  that  it  prevents  the  escape  of 
acetic  acid,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  growth,  and  which  acid 
does  not  meet  with  any  base  with  which  it  can  unite. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  fermentation  of 
moistened  vegetable  mould  is  to  effect  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  without  perceptible  generation  of  caloric.  It  is  pro- 
duced on  the  small  scale  by  an  almost  white  clay,  (as  that  of 
Morat,)  which  does  not  contain  any  organic  body,  and  which 
thus  furnishes  a  proof  <^  fermentation  taking  place  without  be- 
traying any  signs  of  that  operative. 

[To  be  contmaed.] 


Art.  X. — On  the  Action  of  Ammonia  on  Plants. 

By  Jacob  Klier. 

(Epistolary  commuxiication  to  J.  Libbio.) 

I  HAVE  a  dozen  specimens  of  Gardenia  radicans,  which  usually 
begin  to  lose  their  leaves  in  the  month  of  November,  so  that  in 
the  beginning  of  Januarj^  they  are  altogether  bare.     I  directed 
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the  gardener  who  has  the  care  of  watering  these  twelve  Gar- 
denias to  add  to  the  measured  water  destined  for  one  of  them 
three  grains  of  ammonia. 

The  eleven  remaining  Gardenias,  which  did  not  receive  any 
ammonia,  are  now  bare  and  leafless;  whilst  the  twelfth,  which 
received  ammonia,  did  not  lose  four  leaves  out  of  a  hundred. 
As  these  plants,  when  watered  with  Tain  water,  thrive  better  than 
when  watered  with  that  drawn  from  the  spring,  and  rapidly  de- 
cay in  earth  containing  animal  exQreraents  partially  decomposed, 
the  application  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  seems,  then,  to  possess 
some  peculiar  advantages. 

In  your  work  on  ^^  Organic  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to 
Agriculture,*^  p.  36,  you  mention,  ^^  The  rose  sprig  planted  on  a 
citron  tree  does  not  produce  lemons ;  it  produces  roses.*'  The 
existence  of  such  plants  is  undoubted  ;  it  is,  however,  not  less 
certain,  that  the  whole  is  a  fraud  of  gardeners,  managed  in  the 
following  manner : — They  pierce  the  marrow  of  a  citrus,  and 
introduce  the  stem  of  a  rose  sprig  through  the  hole  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  under  end  of  the  sprig  enters  into  the  soil  as 
deep  as  the  rose  sprig  would  require  if  planted  where  it  takes 
root,  and  produces  blossoms  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  if  it  were 
not  surrounded  by  an  artificial  covering.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rose  branch  is  not  nourished  by  the  citrus,  as  is  the  case  in  graft- 
ing a  scion  of  an  improved  kind  of  fruit  with  another  of  indif- 
ferent species. 

Art.  XI.— ^'  <!^ur  ^ftamiaroptiV* 

We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  space,  to  defer  an  article  we  had 
prepared  under  this  head,  having  for  its  subject  Acidum  Aceti- 
CUM.  We  deem  this  notice  requisite,  lest  it  should  be  inferred 
we  are  neglectful  of  this  important  feature  of  our  publication. 
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Art.  XII. — Proposals  for  remedying  the  Scarcity  of  Leeches. 

By  Dr.  Wagner. 

(Prom  the  AUgemeine  Anzeiger  der  Deutschen.) 
[Continued  from  page  54.] 

I  RECOMMEND  a  similar  arrangement,  on  a  small  scale,  to  all  my 
colleagues,  at  least  whilst  leeches  maintain  their  present  high 
prices,  in  order  to  procure  for  the  poor  man  that  remedy  which 
is  as  indispensable  to  him,  in  many  cases,  as  to  his  richer 
neighbour. 
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It  musty  however,  be  observed,  that  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  following  enemies  of  the  leech  from  approaching 
the  tanks :  viz.  pigs,  ducks,  geese,  all  fishes  of  prey ;  also  the 
liltle  stickleback,  or  miller^s  thumb  (Gasteorosteus  aculeatus] ; 
horse-leeches  (Hirudo  sanguisuga  and  nigrescens),  for  they 
subsist  on  small  soft-water  insects,  and  the  very  young  leech  is, 
therefore,  a  favoiuite  food  for  them ;  rats,  both  the  Mus  rattus  and 
M.  decumanus,  and  especially  Mus  amphibius,  who  would,  in  a 
fihort  time,  speedily  destroy  the  whole  breed  of  leeches  ;  also  the 
water-shrew  (Sorex  fodiens,)  Flax  should  never  be  allowed  to  steep 
in  the  tanks.  Neither  should  large  pieces  of  carrion  be  thrown 
into  them.  Both  snuff  and  salt  disagree  with  the  leech  ;  where- 
fore the  smallest  quantity  of  either  must  be  carefully  kept  from 
the  breeding-tanks  Leeches  are  exposed  to  a  complaint  which 
may  be  termed  the  knot  disease,  a  dreadful  plague  among  them, 
particularly  on  account  of  its  infectious  nature.  Should  some 
rascal  throw  leeches  thus  diseased  into  the  tank,  the  whole 
stock  may  be  lost  in  a  short  time.  During  a  thunder-storm, 
with  heavy  rain,  and  in  summer-time,  the  leeches  like  to  creep 
out,  especially  if  the  tank  is  surrounded  with  turf  or  mud  ;  where- 
fore it  is  very  useful  to  encircle  the  turf,  to  a  short  distance,  with 
a  small  ridge  of  sand,  as  they  are,  by  this  means,  prevented  from 
leaving  the  place*,  If  the  water  be  stirred  in  any  way, 
especially  on  hot  days,  and  even  during  the  nighty  the  leech 
approaches  thither,  led  by  instinct,  it  would  seem,  to  scent  the 
presence  of  any  being  containing  blood.  A  thief  closely  covered 
with  linen  may  therefore  clear  the  whole  stock  in  one  warm 
night  The  leech-breeder  has,  therefore,  to  keep  careful  watch 
night  and  day,  if  he  woidd  avoid  considerable  losses,  or,  perhaps, 
lose  the  whole  number. 

The  tanks  should  be  formed  with  the  bottom  of  loam  clay,  or 
turf,  surrounded  by  a  border  composed  of  similar  substances ; 
the  bank  not  too  high.  Some  water  plants  should  be  cultivated  in 
them,  especially  acarus  calamus  ;  and  it  is  advisable,  at  the  same 
time,  to  surround  them  with  a  grass-plot  or  turf.  There  should 
not  be  a  strong  current  in  the  water ;  and  that  which  is  con- 
ducted into  the  tanks  should  always  have  been  previously  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Cold  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be 
found  equally  detrimental  to  the  ])rosperity  of  leeches  as  a  thick 
canopy  of  trees  over  the  tank.  The  shade  yielded  by  water- 
plants  is  sufficieut  for  their  protection.  The  tanks  must  be 
rather  deep,  and  filled  at  the  bottom  with  mud,  so  that  the 
leeches  may,  as  taught  by  instinct,  descend  far  enough  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  against  frost  during  winter.     It  is,  how- 


*  This  hint  is  ayiolable  for  leecfa-jvs,  which  then  would  require  neither  ooyers  nor 
t]ring  down ;  a  rim,  spnokied  with  sand,  being  sufficient  to  retain  them.  , 
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ever,  advisable,  in  severe  weather,  to  make  an  opening  for  air 
daily  in  the  ice. 

No  leech  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  first  breeding-tank  antil 
a  year  has  elapsed  after  having  been  employed  for  medical  use 
and  fed  witb  human  blood,  nor  before  the  month  of  September 
(never  before  the  end  of  August),  with  a  view  to  their  removal 
to  the  second  tank  for  use,  because,  otherwise,  they  would  be 
disturbed  during  the  breeding  season,  and  whilst  Uie  cocoons 
are  forming,  whence  the  young  leeches  creep  out.  Although 
leeches  are  of  an  andiogymous  tribe,  they  gather  (as  my  late 
brother.  Pastor  Wagner,  at  Lebusa,  observed^  more  than  thirty 
years  since),  during  spring  into  lumps,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
warm,  near  the  banks,  but  never  at  the  bottom,  when  they  gene- 
rate ;  and  there  form  among  them  small  lumps  of  foam,  which 
are  gradually  covered  with  a  skin,  resembling  minute  washing- 
sponges  of  the  size  of  the  cocoon  formed  by  the  silk-worm, 
assuming,  at  the  same  time,  a  loamy  colour.  They  contain 
holes — glassy  inside — ^which  are  filled  with  albumen  ;  and  in 
this  substance  the  small  young  leech  forms  by  degrees,  escaping 
from  the  pointed  end,  H^ich  they  break  through  at  the  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  to  the  number  of  Srom  four  to 
sixteen,  and  sometimes  more. 

If  leeches  had  not  been  treated  hitherto  with  so  much  neglect, 
and  even  murderously ;  if,  instead  of  killing  and  throwing  away 
those  which  have  been  used,  they  had  been  kept  and  employed 
again  for  bleeding,  they  would  now  be  abundant  and  cheap, 
where  ihey  are  scarce  and  dear ;  and  if  the  same  treatment  be 
continue4  for  a  few  more  years,  it  may  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred that  this  usefiil  animal  will  soon  be  entirely  lost  to 
us.  In  this  country,  Thuringia,  twenty  years  ago,  leeches 
were  in  such  abundance  that,  on  ente^ng  the  ponds  in  which 
they  abounded,  men  and  beasts  were  scarcely  safe,  and  young 
fowls  have  been  killed  by  them ;  whereas  now,  dealers  have  been 
sometimes  obliged  to  fetch  them  from  a  distance  of  600  miles 
and  more.  Some  dealers,  indeed,  proceed  as  far  as  Tschirkessia. 
But  there,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  they  will  soon  be  con- 
sumed if  the  present  w^stefiil  system  be  persevered  in. 

However  great  and  extensive  the  loss  may  have  been,  there  is 
yet  a  possibility  of  preventing  the  complete  annihilation  of  this 
useful  animal ;  they  may  be  restored  in  a  few  years,  but  only 
provided,  throughout  the  whole  country,breeding  establishments, 
as  before  described,  are  instituted  on  a  large  scale,  and  hence- 
forward not  a  single  leech,  unless  dead,  should  be  thrown 
away,  but  all,  whether  small  or  large,  should  be  restored  to  the 
breeding  tanks.  If  we  do  not  revert  to  this  plan,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  leeches  which  are  daily  re- 
•quired ;  for  all  the  mother  leeches  are,  by  the  present  system, 
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lost :  even  if  the  number  of  artificial  breeding  establishments 
should  be  extensively  increased,  still  the  new  addition  will  gra- 
dually be  less  and  less,  and  finally  cease,  especially  since  a  young 
vigorous  generation  cannot  be  obtained  without  proper  feeding. 
If  in  a  farm  all  the  mother  sheep  were  annually  lulled,  how  long 
would  there  remain  a  herd,  even  if  fed  with  the  best  food,  and 
presuming  the  flock  to  amount  to  any  number  ?  In  breeding 
leeches,  and  throwing  away  those  which  have  been  fed  with 
blood  of  men,  the  whole  remaih  without  food.  Tlie  leech,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  in  good  condition,  able  to  grow  and  to  propagate, 
must,  as  already  mentioned,  at  least  once  in  the  year,  receive  a 
plentifiil  supply  of  blood.  How  is  it  possible  to  attain  this  end 
without  restoring  those  already  employed,  and  therefore  nourished, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Feeding  by  means  of  thin 
bladders  filled  with  blood,  or  of  sponges  similarly  prepared,  or 
by  means  of  vessels  half  filled  and  placed  on  the  water,  or  fixed 
any  where,  or  thrown  into  the  tanks  (this  might  be  done  with 
the  former),  will  not  answer  the  purpose  required :  they  furnish 
merely  unnatural  nourishment,  which  the  leeches  eitlier  entirely 
reftise,  or,  if  they  partake  of  it,  are  rather  injured  tlian  properly  fed, 
as  blood  quickly  putrifies.  Neither  ^11  the  blood  of  fipogs,  or 
of  fishes  without  scales,  suffice  where  leeches  are  kept  in  a  large 
quantity.  In  short,  few  leeches,  and  those  but  poor  specimens, 
can  be  reared  in  this  way.  If,  qp  the  other  hand,  matters  be 
arranged  according  to  these  proposals,  if  simple  and  natural 
treatment  be  had  recourse  to,  without  great  expense,  not  only 
wiU  vigorous  leeshes  very  soon  be  obtained,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  abundance ;  for  as  the  breeding  leeches  and  the  young- 
stock  are  kept  living  together,  they  must  increase  and  midtiply 
to  an  immense  extent 

The  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  a  small  scale  con- 
vince me  that  not  more  than  ten  years  would  be  required  to 
replace  matters  in  their  former  state,  and  to  procure  an  abundant 
supply  of  leeches ;  and  then  all  the  money  which  is  now  paid 
for  the  importation  of  leeches  would  be  saved^  especially  if 
breeders  followed  the  prudent  plan  of  giving  out  the  young 
leeches  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  suck — employing  them  on 
children ;  because  they  then  arrive  in  half  the  time  at  their 
ordinary  size,  and  become,  moreover,  more  vigorous.  I  can 
easily  imagine  that  these  proposals  may  want  many  altera- 
tions and  amendments.  The  principle,  however,  is  true  aiyl 
invariable;  and  that  is,  that  old  and  applied  leeches  should  not 
be  throum  awat/y  but  employed  for  breeding  and  propagation. 

Although  many  pretend,  at  the  present  moment,  that  we 
should  cure  all  diseases  by  water — an  excellent  adjunct  to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  health,  and  as  such  acknowledged 
by  every  physician — ^yet  this  will  not  stand  the  test  in  all  cases. 
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Among  others,  we  may  adduce  those  lately  proved  by  Dr.  Beer, 
at  Gotha,  inhis  excellent  paper  on  Hydropathy — an  agreeable, 
modest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  clever  brochure.  We  are 
convinced  we  shall  continue  to  want  other  vigorous  curatives,  of 
which  leeches  are  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  all  physicians  to  assist  in  preventing  the  consummation  of 
that  utter  extermination  already  commenced,  for  which  purpose 
I  address  all  my  brother  physicians,  recommending  establish- 
ments for  leeches,  at  any  rate  on  the  small  scale,  wherever  and 
whenever  opportunities  for  their  establishment  occur. 

[The  proposals  of  Dr.  W.  have  since  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  editor  of  the  German  Annalen  d,  Chemiej  Dr. 
J.  Liebig.  If  occasion  should  have  arisen  in  Germany,  whence 
our  supply  of  leeches  is  principally  drawn,  for  the  publication 
of  the  preceding  arguments  and  suggestions,  how  much  more 
important  is  it  that  we  should  at  once  put  them  in  practice  in 
England,  where  we  have  utterly  exterminated  the  indigenous 
stock.  We  therefore  earnestly  appeal  to  our  medical  brethren 
to  remove  the  prejudice  now  existing  against  leeches  that  have 
been  once  applied,  to  which  we  think  the  most  fastidious  will 
not  object,  when  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed  since  their 
application ;  and  we  would  then  confidently  entrust  their  de- 
tailed management  to  the  intelligent  druggist,  assured,  as  we  are, 
that  the  traffic  in  leeches  has  of  late  years  been  of  a  character  to 
render  a  more  plentiful  supply  truly  desirable. — Ed*] 


Art.  XIII. — On  certain  Articles  in  the  Russian  Trade,    By 

Dr.  F.  Goebel. 

[Continiied  from  page  53.] 

6.  Galbanum  and  Sagapenum.      (dr.  FR.  OOEBEL.) 

Galbanum  is  transported  firom  Persia  via  Astrachan  into  Russia, 
and  thence  again  exported,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  druggists  of  St.  Petersburg  open  the  original 
packages,  and  assort  the  contents  into  different  kinds,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  different  customers.  Thence  arise 
the  distinctions  of  Galbanum  in  granis,  G.  in  sortis,  G.  in 
massis,  &c.  which  are  given  to  ttie  separate  parcels.  In  the 
original  packages  all  these  varieties  of  galbaniun  particularized 
in  the  Price  Current  are  mingled  .together.  Sometimes,  however, 
one  package  contains  a  very  fine  quality ;  whilst  another  of  ths 
same  lot  is  filled  with  a  very  indifferent  mass. 

How  careless  the  Persians  are  in  gathering  this  important 
drug  appears,  among  other  reasons,  from  the  circumstance  that 
among  twenty-eight  to  thirty  packages  of  galbanum,  two,  three, 
•ad  even  four  packages  will  sometimes  be  found  which  contain 
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no  galbanum  at  all,  but,  in  lieu  of  that  drug*  sagapenum,  which 
is  never  separately  imported  under  this  name,  but  always 
received  among  the  packages  of  galbanum,  and  marked  as  gal- 
banum. Dyrssen  assured  me  that,  even  in  one  and  the  same 
package,  galbanum  and  sagapenum  have  been  repeatedly  found. 
It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  the  original  packages  should  be 
opened  and  examined  by  the  druggists  of  St  Petersburg. 

During  my  sojourn  at  Astrachan,  in  the  summer  of  1834^,1 
observed  in  one  of  the  stalls  in  the  Persian  market-place  a 
portion  of  galbanum  exposed  for  sale.  It  was  packed  in  hides, 
the  hairy  side  inwards  ;  and  these  again  sewed  up  in  mats,  and 
bound  round  with  ropes.  These  packages  had  the  shape  of 
large  flat  cakes  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  in  thickness, 
llie  weight  of  such  cakes  amounted  to  about  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds.  There  were  perhaps  some  thirty  of  these  parcels 
together,  and  one  only  of  them  opened  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  its  contents.  The  galbanum 
was  of  that  soft  kind  which  is  generally  sold,  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour,  not  mixed  with  grains,  but  of  an  exceedingly 
penetrating  odour.  The  sale  of  this  drug  is  effected  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  purchaser  has  the  right  to  open  any  one 
bag  he  chooses,  to  examine  its  contents,  and  to  make  his  offer 
according  to  its  quality.  The  other  bags  are  only  allowed  to  be 
opened  ailer  the  transaction ;  and  the  loss  or  profit,  according  to 
the  better  or  inferior  quality  contained  in  them,  is  at  the  risk  of 
the  purchaser.  One  single  bag  is  never  sold :  the  whole  parcel 
is  always  disposed  of  in  one  lot.  The  seller  at  Astrachan,  who 
is  merely  the  broker,  generally  an  Armenian,  knows  as  little  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  quality  of  the  drug  in  the  several  bags 
before  they  are  opened.  This  explains  the  above-mentioned 
circumstance  of  the  sagapenum  being  contained  in  the  packages* 
The  price  of  the  galbanum  there  stored  was  then  very  moderate, 
viz.  2  mb.  82  kopecks  S.M.  (=  9s.)  the  pud  (=40  lbs.)  ;  that 
is,  7  kop.  S.  about  2|d.  per  pound. 

Ammoniacum  is  also  imported  from  Persia  by  Astrachan :  asa- 
fcetida  never :  this  is  always  brought  from  England  into  Russia. 
— lAebig'a  Annalen. 

Art.  XIV. — Concentrated  Camphor  Jviep. 

H  Camphorte,  %  T. 
AlooholiBf    '  S  10*  (pond.) 
GutUe  yiginta  ad  fluidunciam  imam  aquae  deatillate. 

The  above  preparation  has  become,  like  the  concentrated  infu- 
sions, an  article  of  common  traffic  with  wholesale  druggists ;  but, 

*  Goebd'i  Jonrnejr  into  the  Steppes  of  the  Sonth  of  Raasia,  p.  L  p.  164. 

t  Spirit  of  wine  digested  on  dry  carbonate  C^be.J  of  potassa,  with  a  Tiew  to  render 
it  as  anhydrous  as  possible :  after  pouring  off,  it  should  be  redistiUed,  smee  otherwise 
H  b  contaminated  with  a  minute  quantity  of  the  alkali,  which  must  be  nentraUied 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid. 
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unfortiiDately,  various  jare  the  formulse  by  which  it  has  been  pre- 
pared. Some  concentrated  essences  of  camphor  we  have  found 
to  contain  muriatic  acid.  The  difference  between  the  product 
afforded  by  the  above  preparation  and  the  mistm'a  camphors^ 
P.  L.,  consists  simply  in  the  addition'  to  the  constituents  directed 
by  the  College  of  about  three  drachms  of  alcohol  to  the  pint  of 
distilled  water=dj^  grs.  to  the  ounce.  Whenever,  therefore, 
tinctures  or  spirits  have  been  prescribed,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
this  preparation  is  admissible ;  but  in  all  cases  of  inflammatory 
diathesis,  where  stimulants  are  contra-indicated,  and  the  sedative 
effects  of  camphor  are  desirable,  it  must  be  rejected.  The  data 
on  which  the  above  formula  has  been  calculated  are  as  follows : — 
By  experiment  we  ascertained  that  camphor,  finely  divided  by 
means  of  S..  V.  R.,  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  24  grains  to  one 
pint  imperial  of  distilled  water.  M.  Soubeiran,  in  his  Trait6  de 
Pharmacie,  announces  the  proportion  as  being  1  to  333.3=29.1 
grains  to  the  imperial  pint,  almost  exactly  the  Collegiate  for* 
mula,  which  is  30  grains  to  the  like  quantity.  Our  experiments, 
however,  indicate  this  to  be  an  over  estimate ;  and,  trifling  as  the 
experiment  may  appear,  yet  the  folio  win  gjoinutiaB  are  apt  to 
vitiate  the  results: — Using  an  excess  of  spirit  to  divide  the 
camphor  ;  allowing  the  spirit  used  to  evaporate,  when  a  portion 
of  camphor  is  sometimes  volatilized.  If  heat  be  employe*d  in 
drying  the  residue  after  digestion,  a  similar  error  results  ;  or  if 
the  camphor  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ensues,  and  an 
undue  proportion  of  camphor  is  dissolved.  Setting  out  with  the 
fact,  then,  that  one  pint  imperial  of  distilled  water  is  capable  of 
dissolving  24  grains*  of  camphor,  and  no  more,  we  found  that  the 
concentrated  solution  of  camphor,  whose  proportions  we  have* 
mentioned,  when  added  to  distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of 
20  drops  =10  grains  by  weight  (Duncan),  of  the  former  to  one 
fluidounce  of  the  latter,  the  mixture  retained  its  limpidity,  and 
differed  only  from  that  of  the  P.  L.  in  the  particular  which  has 
been  mentioned  ;  whilst  it  possesses  the  contra  advantage  of 
enabling  the  prescriber  to  administer  a  full  dose  of  camphor  in 
solution.  This  preparation^  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  substitu- 
tion, but  one  which  we  hope  will,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  P.  L., 
be  substituted  for  the  present  hydropathic  formula. 


Art.  XV. — Interesting  Observations  on  the  Physical  Effects  of 
Camphor  on  Resins.    By  M.  Planche,     (Soubeiran's  Traiti.) 

Camphor,  mixed  witli  resinous  matters,  possesses  remarkable 
properties ;  for  instance — 

*  This  quantity  is  usually  designated  by  the  terms  very  little ^  a  very  small  pro^ 
portion  f  sparingly  soluble ^  exceedingly  smalls  in  works  we  have  had  occasion  to 
consult. 
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I.  Certain  mixtures  take  a  pilular  consistence,  and  maintain 
it  for  an  indefinite  term,  viz. 


Sanguis  draconis. 
AwafoetidA. 


Goaiacam. 
Galbanum. 


2.  Others,  having  at  first  a  pihilar  consistence,  afterwards 
sofleu  when  exposed  to  the  air.     These  are — 

Benzoinum.  I  Ammontacutn. 

Balaamnni  Tolatani.  |  Mastich. 

3.  Otiiers  maintain  a  semiliquid  consistence : 

Sagapenum.  |  Resina  Aninil. 

4.  Others  present  a  gritty  pulverulent  appearance : 

Olibannm.  Bddliuin. 

Opopanaz. 

Cambogia. 

Euphorbiom. 

5.  Others  are  altogether  pulverulent : 

Twcatwahaca.  I 

Reana  Jalapc  | 


Myrrha. 
Snccmixm. 


Resina  Juniperi. 
Resina  Cinchonc. 


6.  In  certain  mixtures  the  smell  of  camphor  disappears: 


Assafoetida. 

Galbanuin. 

Sagapenum. 


Resina  Animi. 
Balsamum  Tolatani. 


7.  Certain  mixtures  preserve  but  feebly  the  smell   of  the 
camphor: 


Sanguis  draconis. 
Olibanum. 
Mastieh. 
Bensoinam. 


Opoponaz. 
Tacamahaea. 
Goaiacum. 
Ammoniacam. 


8.  Many  resins  increase  the  smell  of  camphor,  or  retain  it 
powerfully : 


Cambogia. 

Euphorbtnm. 

Bdellium. 

Sucdnum. 

Myrrha. 

Resina  Jalapse. 


Scammonium. 
Resina  Juniperi. 

**      Scammonii  (pura). 

"      Abietis. 

**      Cinchone. 

"      Flava. 


[The  value  of  the  above  classification  will  be  recognised  by 
the  physician  in  prescribing,  not  less  than  by  the  dispenser  or 
pharmaceutical  chymist,  who,  in  tlie  several  preparations  of 
mixtures,  powders,  pills,  and  plasters,  where  camphor  has  to  be 
compounded  with  resinous  matters,  will  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
efiects  of  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary  to  attain  de- 
sirable results. — Ed.] 
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Art.  XVI. — Action  of  Steam  on  the  Protochloride  qf  Mercury 
(Calomel)^  and  suggestions  as  to  its  administration  with  sub- 
stances containing  Alkaline  Chlorides.    By  J£an  Righini. 

Without  wishing  to  interfere  with  the  opinion  generally  held  in 
favour  of  calomel  prepared  with  the  aid  of  steam,  but  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  science,  I  am  desirous  of  commuui- 
cating  a  fact  which  I  have  recently  observed — a  fact  from  which 
I  think  it  piay  be  inferred  that  Uie  atomic  constitation  of  this 
haloid  salt  is  imperfect,  in  the  sense  that  the  grouping  of  the 
atoms  is  not  of  a  perfectly  solid  nature,  but  that  it  submits^  when 
exposed  to  aqueous  vapour,  to  an- action  sufficient  to  cause  one 
portion  of  the  protochloride  to  pass  into  deutochloride. 

The  following  experiment  supports  the  preceding  observa- 
tion : — 

I  passed  steam,  from  a  cast-iron  pipe,  through  a  glass  tube, 
containing  pure  calomel,  which  had  been  levigated.  The  con- 
densed vapour  was  received  in  a  glass  retort,  surrounded  with 
ice.  Half  an  hour  after  the  aqueous  vapour  bad  traviersed  the 
calomel,  I  observed  that  the  calomel  had  been  partially  volati- 
lized with  the  vapour,  and  that  it  had  passed  into  the  recipient 
in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  I  tested  the  condensed  aqueous 
vapour,  by  means  of  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  and 
observed  a  red  vermilion  deposit ;  with  lime  water,  a  red  preci- 
pitate, inclining  to  yellow;  with  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  a  preci- 
pitate reddened  by  the  iodides,  and  whitened  by  ammonia. 
The  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  produced  no  change,  excepting^ 
a  slight  deposit  of  iodine.  These  indications  prove  sufficiently 
the  presence  of  the  deutochloride  of  mercury.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  steam  is  actually  a  source  of  accumulated  electricity, 
as  demonstrated  by  manv  papers  published  in  scientific  journals, 
the  probability  that  such  electricity  is  able  to  cause  the  decom- 
position of  calomel  during  preparation  appears  admissible,  after 
the  experiment  mentioned  above. 

Presuming  that  the  reaction  of  steam  on  calomel  has  the  merit 
of  novelty,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  to  the  judicious  critic 
some  ideas  founded  on  its  mixture  with  alkaline  chlorides,  and 
particularly  in  reference  to  its  contact  with  chloride  of  am- 
monia. 

I  have  mixed  twelve  grains  of  calomel,  twelve  grains  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  and  twelve  grains  of  sugar.  I  have  added 
this  mixture  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  have  left  the 
whole  to  digest,  during  twelve  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  36^, 
It.  =  1 13<>  F.  I  have  sifterwards  examined  the  solution,  in  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  trace  of  corrosive  sublimate ; 
the  calomel  appeared  to  have  a  slight  tint  of  a  very  light  choco- 
late colour  {couleur  de  cafi  an  lait)  on  the  surface.     This  expe- 
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riment  repeated,  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
yielded  similar  results. 

These  experimeuts  prove,  that,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body,  calomel  is  not  affected  by  alkaline  chlorides,  so  as 
to  pass  into  the  state  of  sublimate.  The  medical  man  frequently 
administers  pure  calomel,  with  extract  of  henbane  and  squills* 
The  analyses  of  these  vegetables  prove  the  existence  of  chlorides 
ill  the  extracts  prepared  from  them.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
for  which  I  can  vouch  that  these  remedies,  properly  prepared, 
have  not  given  occasion  to  anv  complaint  of  poisoning. 

I  may  then  be  allowed  to  deduce  this  conclusion — ^that  true 
calomel,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  which  the  atoms  are  properly 
combined,  if  administered  in  conjunction  with  substances  con- 
taining small  proportions  of  chlorides,  as  for  instance  in  the  ex- 
tracts which  I  have  mentioned,  cannot  transform  such  calomel 
into  the  deutochloride,  (sublimate)  as  advanced  by  authors  who 
have  narrated  other  experiments,  and  consequently  that  by  de- 
priving the  therapeutist  of  such  a  remedy,  we  take  away  a  me- 
dicine from  which  the  happiest  results  and  effects  are  daily  ob- 
tained. 

In  reference  to  the  above  communication  of  M.  Righini  of 
Ollegio,  M.  Lepage  entirely  corroborates  the  Italian  chyinist  by 
the  following  resum6  of  his  (M.  L.'s)  experiments: — 1st,  Chlo- 
ride of  mercury  (calomel)  perfectly  exempt  from  deutochloride 
(sublimate)  mixed  in  equ£d  proportions  with  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  or  any  oilier  alkaline  chloride,  and  digested  in  distilled 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  38''  or  40""  C  >=  OS""  or  104*^  F.,  during 
24,  36,  and  even  48  hours,  had  not  changed  colour.  The  filtered 
liquid  gave  no  indications  whatever  of  the  presence  of  a  mer- 
curial salt,  on  the  application  of  the  appropriate  tests. 

Pigeons,  to  whom  this  liquid  was  given  to  drink  during  se- 
veral successive  days,  experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever, 
neither  had  the  calomel  sustained  any  sensible  diminution  of 
weight 

2d,  The  same  mixture,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  50^  or 
60""  C  =  122''  or  140^  F.,  gave  a  liquid  which  produced  no  effect 
with  tests  for  mercury,  nor  on  the  animal  economy,  acting  pre- 
cisely as  that  previously  mentioned. 

3d,  Nevertheless,  by  prolonged  ebullition,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chlorine  in  excess,  transformation  took  place,  but 
only  partially. — Journal  de  Chimie  Midiccde. 


Art.  XVII. — On  the  Preparation  of  Calomel  by  the  aid  of  Steam. 

By  E.  SOUBEIRAN. 

French  and  English  physicians,  almost  exclusively,  prescribe  a 
calomel  prepared  with  steam,  which  they  find  more  effective. 
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The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  that  introduced  by  Josias  Jewel,  of 
Stratford,  with  some  modifications  contrived  by  Ossian,  Henry, 
and  others,  which  consist  in  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  the 
vapour  of  water  with  the  subliming  calomel  into  the  condensing 
vessel.  Our  (the  French)  manufacturers  employ  this  method ; 
and  I  myself  have  adopted  it  for  several  years  in  the  Pharmacie 
Centrale,  although  far  from  satisfied  with  it  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  conducting  the  operation  It  requires  much  practice ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  product  is  frequently  lost  by  accidents. 
At  the  same  time,  the  calomel  prepared  iu  France,  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  is  neither  so  white,  nor  so  finely  divided,  as  the  English. 
The  process  which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  preferable  to  all 
other  methods  of  preparation  hitherto  made  known. 

Instead  of  steam,  which  is  introduced  between  the  particles  of 
calomel  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  union,  I  employ  a  current 
of  air,  which,  by  passing  over  the  heated  calomel,  carries  off  the 
subliming  vapour,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  assists  in  the  con- 
densing it  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder.  I  heat  the  ca- 
lomel, in  an  earthen  tubular-shaped  vessel,  in  a  stove,  uninter- 
ruptedly passing  through  it  the  atmospheric  current  of  a  centri- 
fugal ventilator  (by  Dolch6).  The  vapour  is  condensed  in  the 
recipient.  If  straight  tubes  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  the 
steam  would  be  carried  out  to  a  distance  of  10  feet. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  tube  is  attached  to  the  earthen  ap- 
paratus, one  end  of  which  dips  iuto  water :  the  air,  continually 
escaping,  causes  a  bubbling,  by  w*hich  arrangement  the  finely 
divided  calomel  is  moistened  and  precipitated.  This  operation, 
after  repeated  trials,  I  find  to  be  easy  in  practice,  and  not  liable 
to  interruption  by  accident,  even  if  from  one  to  two  killogrammes 
=  2  to  4  lbs.  of  calomel  be  manufactured  at  a  iime^'^  Comptes 
rend,  t  xiv.  N.  18. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Instantaneous  Method  of  obtaining  Daguerreotype 

Proofs. 

M.  Arago  exhibited,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
some  daguerreotype  proofs, obtained  by  M.  Bisson,  jun.,  by  means 
of  bromine,  associated  with  chlorine,  iidthout  using  the  iodine 
box.  Each  of  these  proofs  was  obtained  in  a  very  short  time 
(half  a  second),  which  allowed  very  fugitive  subjects  to  be  re- 
presented— for  instance,  the  smile  of  an  infant,  a  funeral  train,  a 
number  of  men  and  horses  traversing  the  Pont  Neuf.  Among 
those  exhibited,  som&  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  others 
for  their  picturesque  beauty. — ComptesrenduSyt  xv.  p.  346. 
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Art.  XIX. — An  Introduction  to  Chemistry.     By  G.  Sparkes, 
late  Madras  Civil  Service.    Whittaker  and  Co.    Pp.  88. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  those  little  worlrs,  which  lead  the  inqui- 
sitive mind  to  a  consideration  of  the  facts  developed  by  chymis- 
try.  The  author,  "  by  advancing  from  things  known  to  things 
unknown,**  renders  the  acquisition  of  the  truths  he  narrates  easy, 
while  they  assume  an  interest  which  excites  in  the  young  student 
a  desire  to  obtain  further  insight  of  the  delightful  pursuit,  which 
its  magniloquent  title  of  Scientific  Chymistry  had  almost  de- 
terred him  from  pursuing.  Druggists,  who  have  neglected  their 
chymical  information,  will  thank  us  for  recommending  a  perusal 
of  its  contents,  with  its  explanations  of  oxides,  protoxides,  deut- 
oxides,  sesquioxides,  peroxides,  &c.  &c. 


Art.  XX. — Method  of  Preparing  a  very  Beautiful  and  Perma- 
nent Red  Ink, 

It  is  well  known  that  a  solution  of  carmine  in  caustic  ammonia 
gives  a  fluid  of  a  very  beautiful  tint.  The  author  of  this  paper 
recommends  the  following  proportions : — 

Pare  Carmine  ....  12  graini. 

Solution  of  Ammonia  ...  3  ooDces* 

Place  the  carmine  in  a  porcelain  vessel ;  pour  thereon  the  so- 
lution of  ammonia;  heat  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  a  space  of  5  to  8 
minutes,  carefully  managing  the  temperature  so  as  not  to  boil ; 
and  to  the  solution  thus  formed  add,  continually  stirring  — 

Powdered  Gam  ATabic  ...  IS  grainj. 

When  dissolved,  the  ink  is  ready  for  use.  Afler  using,  the  ink- 
stand must  be  well  closed.  Instead  of  using  carmine,  which  is 
expensive,  drop  lake  (being  a  mixture  of  carmine  precipitated 
with  alum),  may  be  employed,  since  the  ammonia redissolves  the 
carmine  therefrom,  and  leaves  the  alumina. — Buchner*8  Repert. 


Art  XXI. — New  Blue  Ink, prepared  with  Prussian  Blue. 

It  has  only  been  lately  ascertained  what  substances  are  capable 
of  dissolving  Prussian  blue.  It  has  been  discovered  that  oxalic 
acid  is  capable  of  effecting  this.  In  order  to  prepare  tliis  ink, 
six  parts  of  pure  Prussian  blue  must  be  carefully  triturated  with 
one  part  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  little  water,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
fine  paste,  perfectly  free  from  grittiness ;  this  paste  is  then  diluted 
with  distilled  or  rain  water,  until  the  proper  tint  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  writing  on  paper  with  a  quill  pen : 
a  little  gum  may  be  added  to  prevent  the  solution-from  running. — 
Mohr. 
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NOMINA. 


Acidum  Cyanicum. 


—     Cyanuricuin. 


—     Formicum. 


—     Fiilminicum. 


—  Gallicutn. 


FORMULiB. 


Cy.=N,C.O    .    . 

Cj,' 

Cv  * 

Cn=N«C»H»0>    . 


—    Hydrobromicum.      .     .     . 


Hydrochloricum.      .     .    . 


Cn» 
F=H« 
F«     . 

fs     . 
Cy.  . 

Cy.« 

Cy.' 

G=H« 
G«    . 
G»    . 
HBr 
H.Br. 

2  . 

3  . 
HCl. 
H.Cl, 
2 

3       . 


C»0» 


C» 


0» 
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PONOBRA 

ATOMOBUM. 

PARTES  CBNTBSIM ALBS. 

0==  100 

H«  =  1 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  Ho 

429,91 

34,45 

NC=76,74 

0  =  23,26 

N=41,10 

0  —  23,26 

C  =  35,56 

859,82 

68,90 

1289,73 

103,35 

813,59 

65,19 

NC=60,83 

0  =  86,87  '  H  =  2,30 

N=32,64 

C=28,19 

1627,17 

130,39 

2440,75 

195,58 

465,35 

37,29 

C=32,85 

0  =  64,47 

H  -=  2,68 

930,71 

74,58 

1396,06 

111,87 

429,9] 

34,45 

NC=  76,74 

0  ==  23,26 

N— 41,18 

0  ==  23,26 

C  =  86,56 

859,82 

68,90 

1289,73 

103,35 

1072,50 

85,94 

C:=49,89 

0  =  46,62 

H  s.  3,49 

2145,00 

171,88 

9 

8217,50 

257,82 

495,39 

39,70 

H=l,26 

Br  =  98,74 

990,79 

79,39 

, 

1981,57 

158,79 

2972,36 

238,18 

227,57 

18,23 

H— 2,74 

CI  =  97,26 

455,13 

36,47 

910,26 

72,94 

1365,39 

109,41 
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NOMINA. 


FORMULiE. 


Acidum  Hydrocyanicum.     .     .     . 


—    Hydrofluoricnm. 


—     Hydrofluoboricum.        .     . 


—     Hydrofluosilicicum.      .     . 


—    Hydrojodicum. 


—     Hydrojodicum. 


—     Hydrosulphocyanicum. 


Hydrosulphocyanicum 
hydrosulphuratum 


icum.  I 


HCy  .  •  .  • 
H.Cy,  ;  .  . 
2 


HF  .  .  . 

H,F,  .  . 

2       .  .  . 

8       .  .  . 


H,F,+3BF,     . 


H,F,+2SiF,     . 


HJ 


HgJ, 


3 
HCyS 


H.Cy.S,       .    . 
2 


HgCjgS,  +H, 


i 
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POKOBRA  ATOMORUM. 

PARTB8  CUtmiMALBS. 

0=100 

H.=  l 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H, 

171,20 

13,72 

H:=3,64 

Cy=96,36 

342,39 

27,44 

• 

. 

684,78 

54,87 

• 

1027,27 

82,31 

123,14 

9,87 

H=5,07 

F=94,93 

246,28 

19,78 

492,56 

39,47 

738,84 

59,20 

H.F. 

BF, 

1356,30 

108,68 

18,16 

81,84 

H=0,92 

F=68,95 

B— 30,13 

H.F, 

SiF, 

1268,50 

101,65 

19,42 

80,52 

- 

H=0,98 

F=55,30 

Si  43,72 

795,99 

63,78 

H— 0,78 

J=99,22 

1591,98 

127,57 

3183,96 

255,13 

4775,94 

882,70 

372,36 

29,84 

C7=44,30 
N=23,77 
C  =20,53 

S»54,02 

H=l,68 

744,72 

59,68 

• 

1489,44 

119,35 

2234,16 

179,08 

H.  Cy.  S. 

H, 

958,36 

76,79 

77,71 

.N=  18,48 

22,29 
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MEETING  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  vssT  ftdl  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sodetj  took  place  on  Wednesday  erening. 
Mr.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  fint  paper  r^  was  by  M.  Qnibonrt  on  a  speciei  of  oonTolnda  with  a  rose 
odour,  with  which  some  bales  of  jalap  received  at  Paris  had  been  adulterated.  M.  6.  had 
undertaken  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  quantitative  analysis  of  this  as  well 
as  the  true  jalap  root,  the  result  of  which  will  be  printed  in  detail  in  the  Society's 
Transactions.  T^  discordance  between  the  present  analyses  of  jali^  were  pointed 
out,  as  also  the  precautions  to  be  observed  to  prevent  the  article  noticed  from  entering 
into  circulation,  whose  remedial  effects  were  not  at  aU  equal  to  the  true  jalap. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Pereira  was  then  read,  on  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  fruits 
(usually  termed  seeds)  of  anise,  hemlock,  and  fool's  parsley ;  having  been  suggested 
in  consequence  of  a  case  of  poisoning  reported  in  a  French  journal. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Dr.  Clark,  formerly  of  Sierre  Leone,  on  the  Taliooonha  or 
Kundh  oil,  used  at  the  colony  of  Sierre  Leone  as  an  anthelinintic.  From  the  par- 
ticulars given,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  exceedingly  nauseous  if  not  dangerous 
remedy. 

We  were  pleased  to  observe  among  those  present  Dr.  Ure  and  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Ure, 
also  Prof.  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  l^des  the  most  active  supporters  of  this  useful 
Society. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  £.,  Clifton — ^The  following  is  a  good  formula : — 

AROMATIC  YINBGAR. 

Glacial  Acetic  Add 
Essential  Oil  of  Rosemary 

„*        „         Bergamot 

„        „         Lavender 

t,         9t  Cloves 

,,         ,,         Cinnamon 

„        „         Orange  Flower  (Neroli) 

8.  V.  R.  •  •  • 

Cbtmicub,  Brighton.^-The  formula  of  the  British  Eau  de  Cologne  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  snd  we  have  to  observe,  that  if  the  Spirits  of  Wine  be  perfectly  dean,  and  the 
Oil  of  Neroli  of  flrtt  quaUiy,  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  that  can  oe  imported : — 
9>  En.  Bergamot : 

„      Limon. 
Ol  Rorismar. 
„  Auiantii 


S  oonoes. 
20  grains. 
15 

9 
24 
20 

4      „ 

2  drachms. 


?» 


„  Neroli  Opt. 
S.V.  R. 


tll40 

45 

6 

22 

12 

M.  P.  S.,  Newcastle. — Subjoined  are  the  formulseof  Messrs.  Allbn,  Hanbvrys, 
and  Barrt,  of  Plough  Court : — 

BUCCVS  LIMONUBf. 

fo  Add.  Citric  Cryst.  .  .  .      *      .  3U  S^ •  ^^ 

Aq.  Distill.  ......  5v. 

Ol.  Limonis.       .  .     ^       .  .  gtt.  j 

S>  V.  R.  ......  Q IJ. 


M.fiat  solutio, 

9»  Succ.  limonum 
Add  Citric.  Cryst. 
Aq.  Distill. 
Sacch.  Alb. 
Solve  o.  a. 


BTRUPUS  LIMONUM. 


Oj. 

3ij.T 

02 

lb.  5  H. 


*«*  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  ^c,  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  op  Chym  istrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSOir  AWD  OGILVT,  67,  SKINNBB  STaSBT,  SNOWHIU.,  LONDON. 
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SALE  OP  POISONS. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  sale  of  poisons  upon  the 
continent  is  limited  bj  severe  laws,  the  infraction  of  which  is 
Tisited  by  heavy  penalties.  The  punishment  does  not  hang 
over  the  head  of  the  offenders,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
terrific  but  inactive ;  for  the  law  is  neither  obsolete  nor  obso- 
lescent Let  us  cite  a  few  instances  of  its  activity  in  France.  A 
woman,  wishing  to  commit  suicide,  bought  an  acid  preparation 
of  Prussian  blue.  She  swallowed  it,  but  her  life  was  saved  by 
judicious  treatment.  Still,  the  grocer  who  sold  it  to  her  was 
fined  3000  francs  (£120.)  for  vending  it  without  observing  the 
forms  decreed  by  the  law  of  the  21  Germinal  of  the  year  XI. 
{Journal  de  Chimie  Midicale^  March  1842.) 

In  the  same  number  of  the  same  journal  we  find  an  account 
of  another  grocer  condemned  to  an  equal  penalty.  He  had  sold 
tau  seconde  by  mistake  instead  of  vinegar ;  and  a  lady  having 
eaten  some  salad  made  with  it  was  attacked  with  general  weak- 
ness and  indisposition,  which  had  not  gone  off  when  the  trial 
took  place. 

It  seems  that  two  different  preparations  ate  known  by  the 
name  of  eau  seeonde ;  the  one  being  a  solution  of  potash,  the 
other  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  commercial  nitric  acid  and 
water.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Ckimie 
Mfdicale  neither  of  these  preparations  could  have  been  used  in 
this  instance,  as  either  one  would  have  given  the  salad  so  niarked 
a  flavour  that  it  would  have  been  uneatable;  while  it  was 
deposed  that  the  salad  in  question  was  flat  and  tasteless. 

In  a  third  instance,  a  pharmadm  was  fined  3000  firancs  for 
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having  sold  a  nursery-maid  some  poisonous  pills  with  which  she 
committed  suicide.     {Joum.  de  Chim.  Mid.  Sept.  1842.) 

In  Belgium  the  law  is  similar,  though  the  fines  are  smaller. 
Apothecaries  are  bound  to  keep  poisons,  such  as  white  or 
black  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  opium,  safely  locked  up 
in  a  place  of  which,  they  alone  have  the  key.  Poisons  are  not 
to  be  given  to  any  one  without  an  order  written  and  signed  by  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  accoucheur,  iqiothecary,  or  some 
\Yell-known  person,  and  with  directions  to  be  employed  for  some 
known  purpose,  under  a  penalty  of  100  florins,  (£8.  6s.  8d.)  to 
be  doubled  on  each  repetition  of  the  offence*  These  directions 
must  be  preserved,  under  a  penalty  of  50  florins. 

If  an  apothecary  discovers,  or  suspects,  that  there  is  an  error 
in  a  prescription,  he  is  bound  to  go  to  the  physician  oi  siurgeon 
who  wrote  it  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions,  but  is  not  to  correct 
tlie  suspected  error  of  his  own  accord. 

.  Even  the  stringent  laws  of  France,  however,  are  not  suffi* 
eiently  rigorous  for  M.  Cormenin,  who  proposes  to  forbid  arsenic 
to  be  sold  by  retail  under  any  circumstances.  Medicine,  he  says, 
has  derived  no  real  advantage  from  it;  and  householders,  in- 
stead of  using  arsenic,  might  stop  up  the  holes  in  their  walls 
more  carefully*  Nor  would  he  allow  it  to  be  sold  wholesale,  ex- 
cepting to  licensed  and  well-known  manufacturers,  furnished 
with  a  certificate  from  the  mayor,  and  a  WTitten  declaration. 

From  this  extreme  of  rigour,  come  we  now  to  the  other  ex- 
treme of  laxity,  and  let  us  see  how  matters  are  managed  at 
home* 

About  &  month  ago,  a  medical  practitioner  in  London,  being 
in  attendance  on  a  lady  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  ordered  her  to  take  a  table-spoonful  of  potash- 
water,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk*  The  servant  went 
to  a  neighbouring  chymiat,  and  procured  an  ounce  of  Hquor  pa-- 
tassmf  which  was  labelled  ^^  potash-water."  Half  an  ounce  of 
thiswas  administered  to  the  patient,  who  immediately  exclaimed, 
*^  You  have  poisoned  me ;  I  am  all  on  Are !"  and  appeared  to  be 
in  great  pain.  The  lady  survived  a  fortnight ;  and,  on  a  poii- 
mqriem  examination,  extensive  disease  of  the  stomach  was 
found,  as  well  as  hemorrhage  in  the  brain.  How  much  of  this 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  potash  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
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determine ;  but  it  is  probaUe  that  the  caustic  accelerated  her 
death,  in  spite  of  the  imibediate  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and 
apprdpriale  antidotes. 

Another  most  important  question  remains.  How  should  the 
Uame  inoined  be  divided  among  the  paities  concerned  ? 

The  practitioner,  it  seems,  told  the  patient's  sister  that  the 
remedy  was  an  effervescing  beverage  like  soda-water,  and  of- 
fered to  write  down  the  name,  but  she  said  that  this  was  un- 
necessary. The  servant,  when  questioned  by  the  druggist,  did 
not  know  for  what  purpose  the  remedy  was  required.  The  drug- 
gist, again,  appears  to  have  given  the  medicine  without  any  other 
warning  but  his  question.  The  friends  of  the  patient  were  not 
struck  by  the  want  of  effervescence  in  the  solution.  On  the 
whole,  this  catastrophe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  tragic 
incidents,  where  a  single  word  would  have  been  safety,  but 
where  that  word  was  wanting. 

Had  the  practitioner,  for  example,  recollected  the  dangerous 
similarity  of  names  between  potash-water  (the  effervescent), 
and  aquapotassa  (the  caustic),  as  it  is  called  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  he  would  have  written  down  the  name.  Had 
the  servant  known  that  the  remedy  was  to  sparkle  like  soda-water, 
or  that  tlM  dose  was  to  be  a  table-spo(ftiiul,  the  chymist  would 
have  been  guided.  Had  he  put  upon  the  phial  the  word 
**  Poison,**  or  the  direction,  "  Dose  firom  ten  to  fifty  drops,**  the 
patient  would  have  been  warned.  Had  the  patient,  disquieted 
by  the  non-effervescence  of  the  remedy,  or  the  slender  dimen- 
sions of  the  phial,  sent  a  note  of  inquiry  to  the  druggist  (scarce 
three  minntos*  walk),  again  the  oonrse  of  events  would  have  been 
different. 

If  the  effervescing  potash-water  were  considered  as  on  a  foot- 
ing with  soda-water,  as  a  popular  beverage,  without  reference  to 
the  dangerous  confusion  of  nomenclature  in  the  case  of  potash, 
tliere  would  be  no  pressing  reason  for  writing  down  its  name. 
As  the  matter  stands,  however,  it  is  not  merely  expedient,  but 
necessary ;  at  least  we  see  this  now,  after  the  event. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  improvement  in  practice,  if 
directions  oonceming  diet  and  iiaanes  were  give^i  in  writing,  like 
oidinary  prescriptions  f  and  in  the  entertaining  work  called 
^  The  Gold-headed  Cane,"  Dr.  Macmicuael  prtfises  the  French 
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physicians  for  this  very  point,  and  gives  an  exILmple  of  a  dietetic 
prescription. 

Finally,  without  imitating  the  rigour  of  continental  codes,  it 
would  be  highly  useful  to  draw  up  some  regulations  concerning 
the  sale  of  poisons.  These  should  emanate,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
and  might  be  recommended,  rather  than  enjoined ;  and  when 
tested  by  experience,  might  be  confirmed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment 
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Art.  II. — On  the  AnalysU  of  Oxgall^  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.    By  the  Baron  J.  Beezblius. 

[From  the  Kongl.  Vrt.  Acad.  HandL] 
[Contkiiied  firom  page  71.] 

Thesb  experiments  gave  rise  to  those  instituted  by  myself, 
and  the  results  of  which  I  now  intend  to  communicate.  They 
proved  that  gall  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  soluble  in  water, 
spirit  of  wine,  acids,  and  alkalies,  which  I  termed  bilin,  and 
which,  in  Gmelin's  gall-sugar,  is  combined  with  a  salt  of  soda. 
I  found  that  the  choleic  acid  {acide  choleique)  of  Demar^ay 
(the  gall  substance  obtained  by  myself  in  the  year  1806),  was  an 
acid  body,  which  combined  with  bases,  as  Demar9ay  had  stated. 
I  found,  however,  that  at  least  two  acids  were  contained  therein, 
and  in  old  gall  even  four  or  five,  four  of  which  appertain  to  the 
class  of  bibasic  acids,  and  are  combinations  of  bilin  with  peculiar 
acids,  and  such  that  bases  do  not  separate  the  bilin  therefrom,  but 
that  this  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  salts  in  certain  pro- 
portions. In  fresh  gall  I  discovered  chiefly  two  acids,  which  I 
termed  fellic  acid  and  choleic  acid,  and  their  combinations  with 
bilin,  bilifellic  and  bilicholic  acids.  In  old  gall  I  found,  besides 
choleic  acid,  two  other  acids  previously  unknown,  fellanic  acid  and 
cholanic  acid — the  two  former  of  which  also  possess  the  property 
of  producing  with  bilin,  bibasic  acids.  The  metamorphosis 
which  DemarQay  observed  in  reference  to  that  acid,  which  he 
terms  acide  choleique,  occurs  in  bilin,  which  is  firstly  converteft 
by  acids  into  bilifellic  and  bilicholic  acid,  and  afterwards  into  a 
mixture  of  fellic  and  cholic  acids,  which,  by  the  further  con- 
tinued action  of  acids,  pass  into  a  peculiarly  indifferent  body 
incapable  of  combining  with  alkalies,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
spirit  of  wine :  by  such  action,  then,  a  body  is  formed,  wiiich, 
firom  its  insolubility  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  its  indifference  towards 
alkalies,  I  have  termed  dyslynin. 
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After  this  short  account  of  the  chymical  history  of  gall,  I  will 
now  explain  the  method  by  which  I  succeeded  in  separating  the 
component  parts  of  gall  from  each  other. 

1.   FRESH  OALL. 

After  removal  from  the  gall-bladder  it  was  filtered  through 
linen,  in  order  to  separate  from  it  the  quantity  of  mucus  which 
is  always  suspended  therein,  and  which  causes  it  to  form  threads 
when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  lliis  mucus  remains 
on  the  filter ;  but  a  certain  portion  of  it,  which  is  perfectly  dis- 
solved in  tlie  gall,  passes  through  at  tiie  same  time,  without, 
however,  causing  the  gall  to  assume  a  stringy  appearance.  The 
first  operation  has  merely  for  its  aim  the  separation  of  tliis  mucus, 
and,  like  albumen,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  raw  material,  it 
possesses  the  property  of  existing  in  two  different  conditions ; 
that  is  to  say,  either  uncoagulated  or  coagulated,  in  which  latter 
slate  it  is  not  dissolved  iii  the  gall.  It  may  be  coagulated  by 
alcohol  and  acids,  but  not  by  boiling. 

For  this  purpose  both  substances  may  be  used.  Alcohol  is, 
however,  to  be  preferred,  for  these  reasons : — because  it  may 
easily  be  removed  by  evaporation ;  neither  does  it  tend,  like 
acids,  to  produce  changes  in  the  fluid  under  examination.  If  an 
acid  be  used,  it  is  immaterial  which  is  selected :  acetic  acid 
perhaps  is  preferable,  for  these  reasons : — that  it  may  be  removed 
in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  by  evaporation ;  and,  besides,  it 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  gall. 

For  most  of  my  experiments  I  have  selected  alcohol.  The  gall 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  0.833  specific  gravity, 
by  which  the'  mucus  is  coagulated.  A  clear  and  filtered  sample 
is  then  tested,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  necessary  to  add  more  alcohol; 
and,  if  the  mucus  has  been  entirely  precipitated,  the  mixture  is 
filtered,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol  of  0.90  specific 
gravity.  It  is  true  that  mucus  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  if  washed 
Uierewith  it  becomes  gelatinous ;  wherefore  the  use  of  water  in 
washing  it  should  be  avoided.  In  one  of  my  experiments, 
mucus,  which  had  previously  been  washed  and  dried  at  +  lOO"* 
=  212^  F.,  was  weighed ;  it  gave  0.231  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
gall,  and  left  0.026  of  bone-earth,  which  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  without  the  least  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  liquid,  after  having  undergone  precipitation  by  alcohol,'is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  fiirtber  concen- 
trated by  placing  the  capsule  in  an  oil-bath  of  +  130^  «=  ^Qei^ 
F.,  by  which  it  is  inflated  to  a  yellow  vesicular  mass,  deprived 
of  water,  and  is  then  easily  rubbed  to  powder,  which  is  best  done 
in  the  same  vessel,  after  having  been  perfectly  cooled.  This 
powder  is  put  into  a  dry  bottle  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then 
ether,  absolutely  firee  from  water  and  alcohol,  poured  over  it ;  if 
otherwise,  the  powder  liquefies  into  an  extract    The  ether  is 
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then  decanted,  and  the  remaining  drops  of  ethereal  solution  are 
repeatedly  rinsed  with  pure  ether.  Ether  extracts  the  choles- 
terine  which  remains  in  a  crystalline  form  after  distillation  of  the 
ether,  contaminated  only  with  a  minute  portion  of  the  fatty  oil  of 
the  gall.  According  to  one  of  my  experiments,  in  which  it  was 
weighed,  it  amounted  to  0.016  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  gall-powder 
employed. 

A  portion  of  the  same  gall  was,  without  previous  separation 
of  the  mucus,  evaporated  in  a  platina  crucible,  and  then  dried  in 
an  oil-bath  at  +  ISO^"  ^  206''  F.,  till  its  weight  ceased  to  be 
diminished ;  after  which  7.162  per  cent,  of  solid  substances  re- 
mained. The  weight  of  the  cholesteriue  amounted,  therefore,  in 
this  experiment,  to  only  -^T^Vrnr  of  the  weight  of  gall  employed. 

If  the  separation  of  cholesteriue  is  not  especially  requisite,  this 
roundabout  process  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  gall  is  then 
dried  in  a  water-bath  until  it  remains  perfectly  hard  when  cold ; 
it  must  then  be  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  undissolved 
parts  removed  by  filtration,  and  washed  with  anhydrous  alco- 
hol, under  a  well  closed  glass-bell,  in  order  that  the  alcohol  may 
not  absorb  humidity  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  wadiing  is 
to  be  continued  until  the  alcohol  passes  colourless,  and  without 
dissolving  any  part  of  the  substance. 

We  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  uni> 
dissolved  residue,  and  then  return  to  the  filtered  liquid. 

The  residue  on  the  filter  is  washed  with  warm  or  boiling  alco- 
hol of  0'8d3  sp.  gr.  until  it  passes  through  uncoloured,and  the  cold 
yellow  solution  is  mixed  with  anhydrous  alcohol  until  pale  yel- 
low flocculi  cease  to  be  produced  in  it  by  further  addition.  This 
precipitate  is  bilifulvin,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  aud  then 
cleaned  by  washing  with  anhydrous  alcohol. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  anhydrous  alcohol  employed 
for  washing  the  undissolved  portions  on  the  filter  begins  to  as- 
sume a  yellow  colour,  and  to  depose  bilifulvin  when  dropped 
into  the  solution  of  alcohol  already  passed  through ;  this  bili- 
fulvin must  then  be  separated  by  filtering  it,  and  washed  on  the 
filter  with,  a  little  anhydrous  alcohol.  By  this  process  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  purest  state. 

The  liquid,  after  having  undergone  precipitation  with  an- 
hydrous alcohol,  is  still  of  a  yellow  colour,  produced  by  a  yellow 
substance  analogous  to  the  extractifoixa  matter  of  the  juice  of 
flesh,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  remains  after  the  alco- 
hol has  been  removed  by  distillation  With  acetate  of  lead  it 
yields  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  containing  some  bilifiilvin. 
With  diacetate  of  lead  it  yields  a  slightly-coloured  precipitate, 
and  this  leaves,  on  separation  of  the  oxide  of  lead  by  sulphu* 
retted  hydrogen  and  evaporation,  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  which 
has  altogether  so  great  an  analogy  to  the  corresponding  sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  juice  of  flesh,  that  I  did  not  consider 
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it  necessary  lo  lose  time  in  subjecting  it  to  a  closer  examination, 
eapeciallj  as  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable!  and  in  one  of  my 
experiments  amounted  to  not  more  than  0*121  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  fresh  gall. 

The  parts  undissolved  in  alcohol  of  0*833  sp.  gr.  weighed,  in  one 
of  my  experiments,  0*4334  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  gall. 
It  contained  matters  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  we  call 
aqueous  extract  of  flesh. 

The  component  parts  of  gall  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol 
are,  whilst  the  solution  is  concentrated,  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour.  By  the  addition  of  alcohol,  however,  which  is  required 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  undissolved  portions,  it  assumes 
a  yellowish-red  colour.  The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  barytic 
water,  added  drop  by  drop,  and  agitated  with  it.  This  produces 
a  precipitate  which  has  a  dirty  greyish-yellow  appearance  at 
first,  but  soon  becomes  green.  Baiytic  water  precipitates 
bilifulvin,  biliverdin,  and  stearic  acid  during  this  operation. 
The  biliverdin  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  the  barytic  earth, 
which  produces  the  change  of  colour  obsen^ed.  If  the  green 
precipitate  is  separately  collected,  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  a 
mixture  of  stearate  and  biliverdate  of  barj-les.  If  the  addition  of 
barytes  is  continued,  the  precipitate  soon  assumes  a  pale  yellow 
tint  without  changing  colour ;  and,  lastly,  before  the  water  of 
barytes  has  ceased  to  induce  precipitation,  the  precipitate  be- 
comes of  a  greyish-white  colour  in  consequence  of  the  basic 
barytic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids. 

The  liquid  precipitated  by  barytic  water  is  almost  colourless 
-after  standing,  having  merely  a  very  slight  yellow  tinge,  occa- 
sioned by  that  portion  of  the  extractive  of  flesh  which  dissolves 
in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  cannot  be  separated. 

The  precipitate  of  barytes  is  washed  with  anhydrous  alcohol, 
and  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  extracts 
the  colouring  matter,  leaving  behind  carbonate  of  barytes,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  biliverdate  and  stearate  of  barytes  are 
attached. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath  ;  the  mass  dissolved  in  water.  The  dissolved  portion  is 
bilifcdvin.  Those  undissolved,  a  mixture  of  biliverdin  and 
stearic  acid. 

llie  carbonate  of  barytes  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid  leaves 
stearic  acid,  contaminated  with  biliverdin. 

If  the  barytic  precipitate  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  liquid  filtered  whilst  boiling-hot,  a  gelatinous  mass  is  obtained 
on  cooling,  which  consists  of  bistearate  of  soda.  This  may  be 
stirred  with  water,  by  which  operation  the  other  substances 
pass  dissolved,  although  not  perfecdy  free  from  stearate  of  soda. 

[To  be  oontinned.] 
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Art.  III. — Simple  means  of  accurately  di$tmgui$hvng  Racemie 
or  Paratartaric  from  Tartaric  Acidy  by  means  of  their  resptc^ 
tive  Thermoelectric  Properties. 

If  a  crystal  of  tartaric  acid  be  held  by  means  of  platina  tongs, 
and  one  end  thereof  gently  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  then  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  plate  of  an 
electroscope,  very  distinct  indications  of  electricity  will  be  ob- 
sen'ed.  Racemie  acid,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  perfectly 
indifferent.  Sugar  of  milk  also,  when  heated  in  the  above  man- 
ner, gives  indications  of  polarity,  although  in  a  less  degree  than 
sugar  candy. — Boettger^s  Beitrdge, 


Art.  IV. — On  Sanguinarin.    By  Dr.  T.  Schiel. 

According  to  Dohna,  sanguinarin  is  obtained  from  the  root  of 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  of  the  family  Papaveraceae,  by  digest- 
ing the  root  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  mixing  the  solution  with 
water  and  ammonia,  which  produces  a  red  precipitate,  which  is 
then  washed  and  boiled  with  water  and  animal  charcoal.  After 
the  water  has  been  removed,  the  base  is  separated  from  the  ani- 
mal charcoal  by  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  distilled, 
leaving  the  base  behind,  a  pearl-grey  substance. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  employ  tlie  following  method  for  tl)e 
production  of  sanguinarin,  being  that  which  Probst  followed  for 
producing  chelerj'thrin  fit)m  chelidonium  majus,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  sanguinarin*: — 

The  dried  pulverised  root  is  digested  in  ether ;  and,  after  fil- 
tration, a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the 
latter,  causing  some  impure  muriate  of  sanguinarin  to  be  preci- 
pitated, which  is  removed  from  the  €ther  by  filtration.  The 
muriatic  salt,  after  being  dried  at  a  gentle  temperature,  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  washed  on  a  filter,  then  dried,  and 
dissolved  in  ether..  The  ethereal  solution  is  shaken  with  fresh- 
burnt  animal  charcoal,  until,  after  deposition  of  the  charcoal,  the 
liquid  appears  quite  colourless.  Into  the  filtered  solution  a  cur- 
rent of  muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed,  which  causes  a  beautiful 
scarlet-red  precipitate  of  pure  muriate  of  sanguinarin.  Ammonia 
precipitates  pure  sanguinarin  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  this 
salt,  in  the  form  of  white,  or  slightly  yellow  (flesh-coloured), 
flakes,  which,  after  being  washed  and  (kied,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  yellow  coherent  powder. 

Another  advantageous  process  is,  to  digest  the  root  in  water 


*  The  prodnctlcm  of  chderfthrin  from  dielidon.  maj.,  in  the  way  mentkniedt  was 
the  bat  work  of  Probet ;  his  illness  so  quickly  increasing  did  not  aUow  him  to  for* 
nish  any  details  respecting  it. 
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containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  precipitate  the  sanguinarin  from 
the  filtered  liquid  hy  ammonia.  After  being  washed  and  dried 
it  is  dissolved  in  ether,  the  ether  removed  by  filtration  fi'om  the 
undissolved  portions,  and  the  treatment  of  Uie  filtered  solution 
with  animal  charcoal,  &c*  continued  as  above  stated. 

By  the  first  method  of  preparation  a  small  quantity  of  sangui- 
narin, with  some  brown  resinous  matter,  remains  dissolved  in  the 
ether  after  the  first  precipitation  with  muriatic  acid  gas.  This 
may  be  separated  by  removing  the  ether  by  distillation,  and  sepa- 
rating the  sanguinarin  from  the  resin  by  means  of  hot  water 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  precipitating  it  by 
ammonia. 

Sanguinarin  is  a  brittle,  yellow,  and  tasteless  powder,  which 
instantly  excites  sneezing,  and  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  vapours  immediately  assumes  a  red  colour. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  and  an 
evidently  alkaline  re-action.  Heated,  it  melts  into  an  oily  liquid, 
and  bums  without  residue.  Acids  are  completely  neutralized  by 
it ;  and  it  forms  with  them  red  salts,  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Chloride  of  platina  preci- 
pitates them  of  an  orange-red  colour.  Infiision  of  galls  also  pre- 
cipitates them  of  a  yellowish-red  colour.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  decomposes  sanguinarin. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  institute  experiments  as  to  the 
e^cts  of  the  salts  of  sanguinarin  on  the  animal  organism,  as  I 
had  used  all  the  material  I  possessed,  for  analysis.  I  intend,  how- 
ever, to  do  this  as  soon  as  I  have  obtained  a  ftesh  supply.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  these  salts  will  furnish  very  eifeclive  remedies. 
The  combustion  of  oxide  of  copper  gave  the  following  compo- 
sition for  sanguinarin : — 

0.2245  grains  of  sanguinarin,  dried  at  100°  =  212°  F.,  gave 
0.5741  carbonic  acid,  or  70.03  per  cent,  carbon,  and  0.1067  of 
water  =  5.37  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 

0.2542  grains  gave  0.6498  of  carbonic  acid  =  70.02  percent, 
carbon,  and  0.1168  of  water  =  5.14  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 

0.225  grains  gave  0.566  of  carbonic  acid  =69.82  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  0.102  of  water  =  5.08  per  cent,  of  hydrogen. 

By  determining  the  azote  according  to  the  method  of  Varren- 
irapp  and  Will,  0.8439  grs.  of  the  substance  gave  0.2839  of  pla- 
tina muriate  of  ammonia,  =  5.23  per  cent,  of  azote. 
Sanguinarin,  therefore,  consists  in  100  parts  of — 

I.  II.  III. 

Carbon 70.03  .  .  .  69.82  .  .  .  70.02 

Hydrogen    ....     5.27  .  .  .     5.08  .  .  .     5.14 

Azote 5.23 

Oxygen    ,  .  .  .  .  19.47 


.^4 
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The  atomic  weight  was  defined  from  the  combinatioii  of  mu- 
riate of  sanguinarin  with  chloride  of  platina. 

0.4741  of  this  salt  left  under  heating  0.0885  of  platina,  which 
gives  for  its  atomic  weight  4034.  The  composition  of  sangui- 
narin is  expressed  by  Uie  following  formula: — 

In  100  puts. 

87  at.  of  Carbon 2806.45 70.62 

82  „   of  Hydrogen  .  .  .     190.00 4.78 

2  „  of  Azote 177.03 4.45 

8  „  of  Oxygen    ....    800.00 20.15 


3973.48  ....    100.00 


This  formula  agrees  better  than  any  other  with  the  composi- 
tion found  by  analysis:  I  am,  however,  unable  to  state  if  it  is  the 
exact  one.  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  two  other  experiments  gave 
numbers  which  differed  considerably  from  that  proposed  above. 
0.2923  of  salt  of  platina  gave  0.0634  of  platina,  whence  follows 
the  atomic  weight  4334 ;  a  further  analysis  of  0.6195  grs.  of  salt 
of  platina  gave  0.1075  of  platina,  fixing  the  number  of  atomic 
weight  at  4534.5. 

Muriate  of  Sanguinarin. — The  muriate  of  sanguinarin  is  a  co- 
herent red  mass,  which  easily  crumbles  between  the  fingers. 
Examined  under  a  microscope,  the  powder  appears  composed  of 
agglomerated  masses  of  perceptibly  minute  crystals.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  when  heated ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, insoluble  in  ether.  ^-Lie^>  Annalen. 


Art.VI.— DoteWe  Salt  of  Sulphate  of  Lead  unth  Sulphate  of 

Ammonia, 

SoLPHATE  of  lead  may  be  dissolved  in  considerable  quantity  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  especially  if  it  is  concen- 
trated, and  at  a  high  temperature.  This  depends  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  double  salt,  which  deposits  in  small  crystals  whilst  cool- 
ing. The  simplest  way  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows: — A  slightly 
concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  precipitated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  excess,  and  the  acid  is  neutral- 
ized with  ammonia,  and  heated  almost  to  boiling,  during  which 
time  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dissolved.  If  this  does  not  suc- 
ceed, it  is  only  because  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  not  been 
added  in  sufficient  quantity;  if,  then,  the  solution  does  not  de- 
posit crystals  on  cooling,  it  must  be  again  heated,  and  sulphuric 
acid  gradually  added  till  it  begins  to  grow  turbid.     It  would 
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appear,  moreover^  that  the  salt  is  fonned  with  peculiar  facility 
in  a  fluid  containing  acetate  of  ammonia. 

This  double  salt  forms,  indeed,  only  small  crystals,  but  they  are 
sharp,  glittering,  and  transparent  It  is  not  dissolved  by  water, 
but  decomposed.  If  water  be  poured  on  the  crystals,  they  in- 
stantly assume  a  milk-white  colour,  and  melt  into  sulphate  of 
lead,  while  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved.  Whilst  ope- 
rating, the  salt  must  not  be  washed  with  water. 

When  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphate  of  lead  and  sul- 
phite of  ammonia,  which  sublimes.  It  contains  no  water  of 
crystallization.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Litton,  it  con- 
sists of  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  1  atom  of  sul- 
phate of  oxide  of  ammonium. 

PbO,  SO34-N.  H3  O,  SO,- 

1*256  grammes  of  double  salt  yielded,  by  decoction  with 
water,  0*869  of  sulphate  of  lead=^9*2  per  cent. 

From  the  filtered  fluid  0*671  of  sulphate  of  baiytes  were  ob- 
tained by  chloride  of  barium,  answeringss=0*881  of  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  ammonium  =^30*3  per  cent.  1*800  of  the  double  salt, 
when  lieated  to  redness,  yielded  1*321  of  sulphate  of  lead=s 
H69,  8  per  cent. 

According  to  the  above  formula,  the  salt  must  contain  69*60 
per  cent,  of  Pb  O,  SO,  and  30*40  per  cent,  of  N^HgO,  SO,.— 
lUd. 


Art.  V. — On  a  new  Combination  of  Platina — Sesqui-plaiino- 

cyanide  of  Potassium,    By  Knop. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium 
discovered  by  L.  Gmelin,  by  which  the  salt  is  converted  into 
the  beautiful  red  sesquicyanide,  led  to  a  presumption  that  the 
double  cyanides  of  other  metals  would  yield  analogous  results  ; 
whence  the  production  of  new  combinations  might  be  anticipated. 
At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Woehler, 
I  have  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  beginning  with  platino-cyanide  of  potassium.  This 
salt  reacts  precisely  as  the  double  ferro-cyanide.  It  is  changed, 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  into  sesqni-platino-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, the  formation  and  properties  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
describe. 

I  prepared  the  material  for  this  research — the  platino-cyanide 
of  potassium  first  produced  by  L.  Gmelin — some  by  the  well- 
known  method  of  heating  spongy  platina  to  redness  with  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  some  by  another  method,  which  I  considered  as 
more  advantageous  on  account  of  the  cei*tainty  of  the  product. 
It  is  this  :    a  chloride  is  prepared  by  heating  chlorine  with 
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platina,  which  is  then  dissolved  in  a  recently  prepared  concen- 
trated solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  such  proportion  that 
some  chloride  remains  undissolvedy  and,  therefore,  no  free 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  left  in  the  solution,  which  is  then  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  by  which  method  the 
double  cyanide  is  obtained  without  difficulty  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  perfectly  pure. 

In  order  to  convert  this  salt  into  the  sesquicyanide,  a  solution 
is  prepared  at  a  high  temperature,  and  sufficiendy  saturated  to 
cause  a  deposition  of  crystals  on  cooling.  Chlorine  gas  is  intro* 
duced  into  this  solution,  which  speedily  causes  the  formation  of 
fine  copper-coloured  cr}'$talline  needles,  whose  number  rapidly 
increases,  so  that  the  whole  liquid  soon  congeals  into  a  copper- 
red  magma.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  introduction  of 
chlorine  is  discontinued,  since,  under  its  continued  action,  the 
newly-formed  compound  would  be  again  decomposed*  The 
whole  mass  is  then  placed  on  a  funnel,  the  removal  of  the  mother 
liquor  being  assisted  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the  mass  is,  at  last, 
compressed  to  dryness  between  folded  bibulous  paper.  The  salt 
is  very  soluble,  and  must  therefore  not  be  washed  with  water^ 
neither  with  alcohol,  since  the  spirit  causes  a  precipitation  in 
the  mother  liquor.  For  the  purpose  of  efiecting  its  complete 
purification,  it  is  next  repeatedly  dissolved  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  hot  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
have  been  added,  in  order  to  saturate  the  adhering  cyanate  or 
carbonate  of  potassa,  which  would  reduce  the  sesquicyanide 
into  cyanide. 

Sesquiplatino-cyanide  of  potassium  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
salts  produced  by  modem  chymistry.  It  forms  fine  prisms, 
having  a  rich  copper  red  colour  of  metallic  lustre*  E:Lamined 
in  the  mass  it  resembles  a  metallic  felt  composed  of  fine  copper 
1  eedles ;  with  a  microscope  of  power  capable  of  magnifying 
fifty  times  their  real  size,  the  crystals  will  be  observed  to  consist 
of  flat  quadrangular  prisms,  and  by  causing  light  to  pass 
through  them  they  appear  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  transpa- 
rent. This  transparency  may  be  seen  in  the  sun's  light  by  the 
naked  eye,  without  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

This  salt  dissolves  in  water  with  facility,  forming  a  colourless 
solution ;  and  if  evaporated  until  crystals  form,  this  singular 
phenomenon  is  perceived — a  red  coloured  body,  glittering  like 
metal,  separating  from  a  colourless  liquid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Salts  of  copper  produce  in  the  solution  a  greenish  white  pre- 
cipitate ;  those  of  silver  and  the  peroxide  of  quicksilver  a  white, 
and  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  silver  a  dark  blue  precipitate- 
Digested  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  it  is  recon- 
verted into  cyanide.  Hot  concenti*ated  sulphuric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  disengaging  a  yellow  pulverulent  body,  which,  by 
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heating  to  redness,  evolves  cyanogen ,  and  leaves  a  residue 
containing  platina  and  potassium.  By  the  action  of  cold  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid,  the  salt  becomes  first  orange  coloured, 
and  then  colourless ;  but  if  exposed  to  heat,  it  again  assumes  a 
copper  red  hue. 

This  salt  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Exposed  in 
vacuo  for  a  short  time  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  is  partially  decomposed  and  blackened,  because 
it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  com- 
pletely dissolved.  If  heated,  it  first  becomes  black,  evolving  at 
the  same  time  cyanogen,  then  yellowish  white,  and  finally  it 
melts  into  a  brown  mass. 

In  order  to  define  precisely  the  quantity  of  potassium  and 
platina  contained  therein,  the  carefully  dried  salt  was  mixed 
and  treated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  which  removed  all  the  cyanogen  as  cyanide  of  am- 
monium ;  whilst  a  mixture  of  platina  and  chloride  of  potassium 
vras  left  behind. 

I.  I'O  gr.  of  salt  gave  0*7715  residue  ;  consisting  of  0*434  of 
platina,  and  0.387  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

II.  ro  gr.  of  salt  gave  0*768  residue;  consisting  of  0*435  of 
platina,  and  0*331  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  comparative  quantities  of  water  and  cyanogen  were 
ascertained  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper. 

I.  0*542  gr.  of  salt  gave  0*059  of  water,  and  0*23  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  potash  apparatus,  and  0-0528  of  carbonic  acid, 
which,  together  with  that  combined  witli  the  potassa  left  in  the 
tube  of  combustion,  amounted  to  0*2828  ^=^  14*34  per  cent,  of 
carbon  =  31*0  per  cent  of  cyanogen. 

II.  0*8055  gr.  of  salt  gave  0*08  of  water  and  0*341  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  potash  apparatus,  and,  with  0*0785  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  the  salt  of  potassa,  amounted  together  to  0-4195 
=  14-31  per  cent,  of  carbon  =  30*9  per  cent,  of  cyanogen. 

These  data  give  the  following  as  its  composition: — 

Calculated.  Analysia  I.  Analysis  II. 

•     2  At.  of  Potassium  .  17*33  ...  17*704  ...  17*40 

2    —    Platina    .  .  43*63  .  .  .  43*400  .  .  .  43*50 

10    —     Cyanogen  .  2910  .  .  .  31000  .  .  .  30*90 

5    —    Water     .  .  9*94  .  .  .  10*800  .  .  .  0*93 


10000 


The  composition  of  this  sesquiplatino-cyanide  of  potassium  is 
therefore  expressed  by  the  formula — 

2  K  Cy,  +  Pta  3  Cya  +5  aq. 
The  excess  of  cyanogen  in  the  analyses  is  most  likely  occa- 
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sloned  by  the  difficnlty  of  mamtwiing  tbe  salt  in  a  perfect  state 
of  dryness  without  decomposing  it ;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
cyanogen  contained  in  it  was  calculated  from  the  quantity  of 
carbon  ascertained^  any  error  in  the  latter  must  have  been 
doubled. — lAeHg'a  Annalen, 
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Art.  VII. — Onthe  Nourishment  of  Plants,  By  Th.  ok  Saussure. 

[Continued  from  page  79.] 

Among  the  facts  alleged  by  Professor  Liebig,  in  support  of  tlie 
theory  of  nutrition  of  plants  by  air,  water,  and  salts  only,  may  be 
mentioned  the  results  which  Mr.  Lucas  obtained  with  pure  cnar- 
coal  powder,  and  charcoal  mixed  with  earth. 

I  shall  not  occupy  myself  with  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
mixture^,  since  the  results  which  Mr.  Lucas  obtained  by  the 
action  of  charcoal  alone,  and  according  to  which  earth  may  be 
replaced  by  charcoal  in  order  to  ensure  beautiful  vegetation,  are 
not  considered  exact  f. 

The  eflSciency  of  dunghill  drainings  {eau  de  fumier)j  or  muck, 
with  which  fields  are  irrigated,  partly  consists  in  the  nourishment 
which  it  affords  by  its  property  of  causing  fermentation,  tending 
to  assist  in  the  decomposition  of  the  insoluble  organic  matters 
contained  in  tbe  earth. 

I  exposed  powdered  sifted  charcoal,  obtained  from  fir  or  beech 
wood,  for  several  days  to  a  stream  of  water,  and  I  filled  some 
vessels  with  it.  In  these  I  sowed,  in  the  open  air,  peas,  beans, 
madis^  poppies,  athanasis  annuelle,  and  flax  seed.  <  They 
were  supplied  with  spring  water,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
beans,  which  were  watered  with  simple  distilled  water.  By  the 
side  of  these  vessels,  on  shelves,  were  placed  similar  seeds  in 
meadow  earth,  which  had  not  been  manured,  and  was  of  a  pale 
grey-yellow  colour,  and  apparently  very  poor. 

All  these  plants  throve  better  in  the  poor  earth  than  in  the 
charcoal.  I  observed,  however,  that  each  bean  plant  in  the  latter 
bore  a  fertile  seed,  whilst  tliose  in  sand  and  silex  produced  none. 
The  peas  in  the  sand,  and  also  in  the  charcoal,  yielded  but  a 
small  quantity  of  seed;   they  had  slender  stalks,  witli  small 

leaves.     The  plants  in  the  charcoal  were  somewhat  larger. 

p...,...— ■..  ■■  ■  .»-.       ■■  ■■■■ 

*  When  I  expressed  myself  in  this  manner,  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  Taume  Saint- 
Hilaire  had  ascertained,  that  mixtures  of  charcoal  and  vegetable  earth  are  more  hurt- 
fill  than  favourable  to  yegetation. 

t  These  results  may  be  daily  observed,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  botanical  garden  at 
Katisbon  (Regensburg). — /,  Liebig. 
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Having  percehred  that  the  charcoal  sometimes  possesses  a 
flight  advantage  over  pore  sand,  I  subjected  pulverized  charcoal 
to  a  long  decoction  in  distilled  water.  It  assumed  towards  the 
end  of  &e  evaporation  a  yellow  colour,  which  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  organic  matter  unperceired  in  the  first 
washing.  The  fluid  contained  also  several  saline  subtances,  es- 
pecially ammonia,  which  had  doubtless  been  condensed  in  it 
during  [or  immediately  after]  combustion. 

It  is  this  property  which  charcoal  possesses  of  condensing 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  which  renders  it  preferable  to  sand 
in  forwarding  the  growth  of  plants. 

Dr.  Liebig,  who  attributes  the  introduction  of  azote  into  the 
plant  as  referrible  to  ammonia  or  its  salts,  says  that  these  are  al* 
ways  contained  in  distilled  water.  He  alleges,  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  that  such  water  always  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition 
of  acetate  of  lead,  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  therein  con- 
tained, whilst  this  reaction  does  not  take  place  if  a  mineral  acid 
is  added  to  the  water  previous  to  distillation*.  These  observa- 
tions, however,  are  not  exact ;  for  such  precipitate  is  not  carbo- 
nate of  lead,  since  it  is  also  formed  in  water  to  which  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added  previous  to  distillation  f.  We  do  not 
deny,  in  other  respects,  the  beneficial  influence  of  ammonia  as  a 
•component  part  of  dung,  marl,  burnt  clay,  and  other  sub- 
stances which  forward  the  nutrition  of  plants :  we  have  only 
to  observe  that  its  chief  use  is,  not  to  be  separately  absorbed, 
but  as  a  means  of  dissolving  humus  and  those  insoluble  organic 
matters  which  are  contained  in  soil  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  mention  the  atmosphere,  because  bodies  floating  in  it  per^^ 
form  a  part  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  these  corpuscules 
must  be  attributed  that  excess  of  earthy  and  saline  matter  which 
is  obtained  from  plants  nourished  with  distilled  water,  as  com- 
pared with  the  similarly  constituted  matter  which  is  contained  in 
seeds — an  observation  to  which  I  referred  in  the  case  of  bean- 
plants. 

If  these  partly  Organic  corpuscules  of  plants  furnish  earths 
and  salts,  they  must  also  introduce  into  them  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  azote.  The  water  by  which  atmospheric  air  may 
be  conveyed  to  plants  retains  it  only  partially,  and,  indeed,  it 
opposes  an  obstacle  to  the  gaseous  vapours,  which,  during  several 
distillations,  accompany  gases  passed  through  water. 

*  After  haTiDg  poioted  oat  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rain  and  distilled 
water,  when  retained  hj  addition  of  an  acid,  can  be  detected  in  the  plainest  manner 
on  examination  of  the  residue  left  behind  after  evaporation — after  having  proved  the 
presenoa  of  ammonia-«I  observed  that  such  water  ta  made  turlxd  by  aoetate  of  lead 
in  cQnaeqoeiice  of  t^e  ao^monia  therein  contained.  The  latter  14  a  consequence ;  not 
A  pfDaf.--V.  lAebigf 

t  By  Ih.  J.  Liebig. 
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It  appears  from  the  preceding  observations — 

1.  That  fertile  soil  contains  a  mixture  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
organic  matter ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  former  by  the 
roots  into  a  plant  is  a  powerful  aid  to  that  nutrition  which  is 
afforded  by  the  atmosphere  and  water. 

2.  That  the  insoluble  organic  matter  which  is  contained  in  a 
soil  in  much  greater  quantity  than  that  which  is  soluble,  under- 
goes, by  the  assistance  of  water,  slow  fermentation,  which  pro* 
duces  therefrom  nourishing  soluble  matter  which  is  capable  of 
partially  and  gradually  replacing  the  former. 

3.  That  plants  receive  their  azote  almost  entirely  by  absorp- 
tion of  soluble  organic  matter,  direct  experiments  proving  that 
they  do  not  assimilate  it  in  the  form  of  gas  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  that  it  is  not  contained  as  ammonia  in  the  distilled 
water  ^hich  they  are  allowed  to  absorb. 

4.  That  there  is  a  difference  between  those  coloured  sub- 
stances serviceable  for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  those  not 
possessing  this  property ;  that  the  former  change  their  colour 
during  absorption,  and  mix  with  the  plant,  whilst  the  latter  enter 
into  die  plant,  but  do  not  undergo  decomposition  therein. 

As  it  has  been  proved  that  those  coloured  extractive  matters 
which  are  serviceable  for  the  nutrition  of  plants  are  absorbed  by 
plants ;  and  that  neither  in  that  which  remains  after  absorption, 
nor  in  the  transpiration  from  the  plant,  nor  in  the  surrounding 
air,  nor  in  the  plant  itself,  are  they  found  in  their  previous 
unchanged  state  ;  so  we  must  presume  that  they  have  dis- 
appeared in  consequence  of  the  plant  assimilating  part  of  their 
elements. 

Appendix. — ^The  azote  of  extractive  matter  so  necessary  for 
the  nutrition  of  plants  escapes  sometimes  during  their  growth  in 
the  form  of  gas,  or  by  the  rapid  fermentation  induced  by  porous 
bodies  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  azote^. 

By  inquiring  in  what  manner  this  loss  is  replaced  during  the 
vegetation  which  succeeds,  it.  must  be  presumed  that  atmosphe- 
ric azote  is  condensed. f  This  takes  place,  Istly,  if  the  porous 
organic  substance,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  gas,  is  disposed  to  undergo  slow  fermenta- 
tion ;  2dly,  by  tlie  protoxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese  con- 
tained in  vegetable  earthst ;  Sdly^  by  the  electricity  exist- 
ing during  rain  in  a  thunder-storm^.    Ammonia  and  sulphuric 

*  Alteration  de  Tair  par  la  germination  et  la  fermentation.-^3f(h<i.  de  Ul  SoeUU 
de  Phyt.  €t  d'HUt.  Nat.  de  GetUve,  t.  vi.  p.  571. 

t  Jbid,  p.  562,  567. 

X  According  to  S^rengel. — Journal  fur  Praetitehe  Chemie,  Tol.i.,  p.  161. 

§  Mr.  Lampadina  {Journal  fur  Praetuche  Chemiet  toI.  zit.,  p.  161)  baa  eon- 
firmed  the  preeence  of  solphnric  acid  in  rain  during  |thnnder-storma  only.  I  fiwuid 
ammonia  only  in  the  UttAr,  which^Dr.  Liebig  has  foimd  innin  ntually.— (CAtm.  €hrf» 
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aeid  are  the  only  products  of  such  condensations  that  we  are  cog- 
nizant of.  Bj  supposing,  however,  that  these  different  sources 
of  azote  co-operate  in  vegetation,  we  are  obliged  to  dispense 
with  experiment,  since  no  observation  has  yet  proved  that 
plants  directly  assimilate,  ammonia  or  sulphuric  acid*.  We 
must  infer  that  they  appropriate  to  tliemselves  the  dead  matter 
of  plants  in  order  to  produce  combinations,  which  are  very  sit 
milar  to  those  which  they  receive  for  their  nutrition  from  mould. 
— Bibl.  Uttivers.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  330,  in  lAebeg*^  Armalen. 
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Art.  VIII. — Liquor  Taraxaci. 

A  VERT  elegant  preparation  has  been  introduced  under  the  above 
title,  and  which,  from  the  strong  taste  it  possesses  of  the  recent 
root,  has  been  much  used  by  medical  men  who  have  confidence 
in  the  remedial  powers  of  Dandelion.  The  following  formula 
has  been  communicated  to  us : — 

Dandelion  roots,  perfectly  clean,  driedy  and  sliced,  18  ounces. 

Infuse  for  24  hours  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  distilled 
water  to  cover  them. 

Press  and  set  aside,  that  the  feculae  may  subside ;  decant  and 
heat  the  clear  liquor  to  180^  F.,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  ; 
filter  the  liquid  whilst  hot,  and  evaporate  in  a  drying  room,  or 
by  means  of  a  current  of  warm  air  (a  water  or  steam  bath  will 
not  succeed  so  well),  until  the  product  shall  weigh  14  ounces. 
To  this  must  be  added  4  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  Should  the 
roots  not  have  been  perfectly  cleansed,  the  product  must  be  di- 
gested with  piue  animal  charcoal.  If  properly  prepared,  Liq^ 
Taraxaci  resembles  in  colour  pale  Sherry,  and  possesses  \Xu 
acrid  taste  of  the  fi-esh  root  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  dose  ia 
from  one  to  three  fluid  drachms. 


Art.  IX. — New  Chymical  Analysis  of  Angelica  Rooty  tvith  an 
account  of  its  Pr^arations.     By  L.  A.  Buchner,  Jun. 

The  author  would  not  have  undertaken  a  new  analysis  of  this 
root,  had  it  not  been  that  while  preparing  a  spirituous  extract 
of  it,  he  lighted  on  some  phenomena  which  appeared  both  new 


grown  beans  in  the  open ,   ^  goo„  _. 

ndphate  of  ammonia ;  they  did  not  thriye  so  well  as  in  sand  which  was  only  irrigated 
with  pure  water. 

VOL.  i. 
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and  interesting.  He  has  found  a  large  quantity  of  crystalliz- 
able  sugar  in  angelica  root^  and  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
solve the  angelica  balsam  of  Messrs.  Bucholz  and  Brandes  into 
several  ingredients  and  products. 

He  has  found  the  following  substances : — Essential  oil ;  a 
peculiar  volatile  acid  (angelicic  acid)  of  ^a  pungent,  sour  smell, 
and  biting  acid  taste,  sometimes  fluid  and  oleaginous,  sometimes 
crystallized  in  striated  prisms ;  a  wax-like  substance  (angelica 
wax) ;  a  crystallizable  sub-resin  (angelicine)  of  a  durable,  burn- 
ing, spicy  taste ;  an  amorphous  brittle  resin  of  a  brown  colour ; 
picrine ;  tannin,  forming  a  green  precipitate  in  solutions  of  iron, 
partly  unaltered,  but  partly  modified  and  converted  into  what  is 
called  oxidized  extractive  matter ;  malic  acid,  partly  free,  and 
partly  combined ;  sugar,  both  crystallizable  and  amorphous ; 
gummy  extractive  matter;  starch  flour;  albumen;  vegetable 
jelly  (pectic  acid,  as  it  seemed),  combined  with  lime;  fibrine; 
several  salts,  particularly  phosphate  of  magnesia,  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime ;  lastly,  silicic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron. 

ON  THE  PREPARATIONS  OF  ANGELICA. 

The  best  preparations  are  those  in  which  either  the  tonic  or 
the  stimulant  qualities  of  the  root  predominate,  or  both  are  com- 
bined, according  to  the  efiect  which  it  is  wished  to  produce. 
The  essential  oil,  a  distilled  water,  an  extract  prepared  with 
ether,  pure  angelicine,  and  angelicic  acid,  chiefly  stimulating. 
The  essential  M  is  not  easy  to  exhibit  separately,  as  it  readily 
becomes  resinous,  and  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere seems  to  be  gradually  changed  into  other  substances, 
which  combine  to  form  angelica  balsam.  Its  effect,  moreover, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  many  other  ethereal  oils,  which  are  easier 
to  procure  and  to  preserve. 

Distilled  angelica  water  is  to  be  considered  as  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  the  ethereal  oil.  It  has  a  strong  odour  of  angelica,  and 
a  biting  aromatic  taste;  but  the  minute  state  of  division  in 
which  £e  essential  oil  exists  in  it,  turns  it  into  resin  still  more 
rapidly.  A  spirit  drawn  over  from  the  root  has  but  slight  traces 
of  the  oil,  owing  to  its  great  volatility ;  hence  it  has  but  a  faint 
odour  and  taste  of  angelica.  The  ethereal  extract  consists  almost 
entirely  of  balsam  of  angelica,  and,  as  its  odour  and  taste  indicate, 
it  is  a  po  werftd  and  permanent  stimulus.  It  would  be  most  con- 
veniently administered  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  ethereal  tine- 
ture  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  solution  of  this  extract. 
The  process  for  making  pure  angeUdne  is  troublesome,  and  the 

auantity  obtained  small.     As  a  remedy  it  may  be  well  spared, 
le  substitutes  being  either  the  balsam  or  the  ethereal  extract ; 
nevertheless,  it  might  be  well  to  study  its  pharmacodynamic 
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powers.  This  last  observation  applies  also  to  angeUcic  acidy 
wbose  burning  and  stimulating  effect  upon  the  tongue,  which 
vanishes  again  so  quickly,  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  con- 
stituents of  angelica,  and  indicates  a  similar  effect  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Hence  it  richly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  practitioners.  In  fact,  when  this  acid,  or 
its  solution,  is  swallowed,  it  produces  a  glow  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  which,  however,  soon  ceases,  and  leaves  behind  merely 
an  inc^ased  appetite.  The  tonic  effect  alone  of  angelica  root 
will  not  be  required  in  practice,  as  it  is  to  be  had  from  other 
medicines  in  a  better  and  simpler  form.  But  the  combination 
of  a  tonic  and  a  stimulus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  several  prepa- 
rations of  angelica,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  pre- 
dominating, deserves  especial  attention. 

Among  the  best  of  the  preparations  of  angelica,  all  of  which 
contain  picrine  and  tannin,  which  yields  a  green  precipitate  with 
iron,  together  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  balsam,  is  the 
infiirion.  This  is  prepared  hot,  either  with  water  or  wine. 
Water,  indeed,  dissolves  little  or  none  of  the  angelica  balsam ; 
but,  through  the  action  of  the  hot  water  on  the  root,  the  balsam 
melts  in  the  vessels:  a  part  is  drawn  out  by  the  dissolving  sugar 
mixed  with  it,  and  when  the  infusion  has  grown  cold,  by  means 
of  the  gummy  extractive  matter  and  dissolved  starch,  the  balsam 
remains  minutely  divided  in  the  fluid,  which  is  somewhat  cloudy. 
This  infusion,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  filtered,  as  the  suspended 
balsam  will  remain  behind,  and  the  infrision  will  lose  in  power. 
The  same  holds  good  of  a  vinous  infusion. 

An  extract  of  angelica^  prepared  with  the  purest  rectified 
spirit,  on  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  divides  into 
two  dissimilar  portions.  If  the  consistence  is  thicker,  the  con- 
tained sugar  crystallizes,  and  the  crystallized  particles  accumu- 
late in  masses,  so  that  the  extract  becomes  heterogeneous,  the 
balsam  not  being  equably  divided.  For  this  reason  the  majority 
of  Pharmacopoeias  have  ordered  the  spirituous  extract  to  be  pre- 
pared with  a  diluted  spirit.  The  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  makes 
an  extract  first  with  rectified  spirit,  and  then  with  water.  After  an 
aqueous  extract  has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  directs 
spirit  to  be  added,  in  order  that  the  gum  may  be  precipitated ; 
the  combined  and  filtered  spirituous  fluids  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of  syrup. 
It  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  judicious ;  as 
something  is  extracted  by  water,  which  must  afterwards  be  pre- 
cipitated by  spirit.  The  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia  has  given  a 
better  and  simpler  formula.  The  eittract  is  to  be  made  with  a 
mixture  of  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit;  the  spirit  then  distilled 
off;  and,  lasfly,  the  extract  evaporated. 

Dr.  Mohr's  formula  {Pharmacopoeia  Universalis^  auct.  Oeiger 
et  Mokr^  ii.  385)  is  better  still,  and  prevents  too  small  a  quantity 
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of  the  balsam,  or  too  large  a  one  of  the  inactive,  gummy  extrac* 
tive  matter  from  being  dissolved.  He  proposes,  firsts  to  make 
an  extract  of  the  root  with  rectified  spirit ;  then  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water ;  next,  When  the  fluids 
have  been  pressed  out  and  filtered,  to  distil  off  the  spirit,  and 
evaporate  Uie  remainder  in  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence. 
An  extract  is  thus  procured  of  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  and  a 
sharp,  balsamic,  yet  cooling,  taste,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  affords  a  turbid  solution.  The  object  of  the  empk)yment 
of  spint  mixed  with  water  for  the  second  extraction,  is  to  dis* 
solve  some  of  the  gummy  particles,  and  obtain  them  in  the  ex- 
tract. When  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  oily  and  re- 
sinous balsam  is  not  indeed  dissolved  by  means  of  these  gummy 
particles,  but  it  is  proportionately  suspended,  so  as  to  form  a 
cloudy,  milky  mixture — ^a  kind  of  emulsion. 

Tincture  of  Angelica, — For  the  preparation  of  tincture  of  an- 
gelica, the  strongest  rectified  spirit  may  be  employed,  so  as  to 
dissolve  all  th^  balsam  out  of  the  root.  It  also  contains,  as 
appears  firom  the  analysis,  picrine,  iron-green  tannin,  free  malic 
acid,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.  In  order  that  the 
sugar  may  not  crystallize,  the  tincture  should  not  be  too  concen- 
trated.— Schmidfs  Jahrbuchery  August  1842,  firom  Buchner's 
Repertormm. 

Although  angelica  root  is  not  much  in  vogue  in  England,  the 
preceding  article  is  valuable  as  an  example  of  that  species  of 
investigation  for  which  continental  pharmaciens  are  so  eminent. 


Art.  X. — On  certain  Articles  in  the  Russian  Trade.    By 

Db.  F.  Goebel. 

{Continued  from  page  85.] 

7.  Rhubarb  Root. 

That  rhubarb  which  is  usually  obtained  in  the  druggistB^  and 
apothecaries'  shops  comes  from  China,  and  two  species  of 
Chinese  rhubarb  are  known  in  trade.  The  one  is  termed 
Russian,  Moskovian,  or  Siberian  rhubarb;  the  other.  East 
Indian,  Chinese,  Danish,  Dutch,  &c.  rhubarb.  The  latter  is 
brought  to  Europe  from  Canton,  by  sea,  in  vessels  of  different 
nations,  especially  English  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  different 
appellations  by  which  it  is  known.  That  such  is  the  case  is  as 
well  known  as  that  the  Siberian  or  Russian  rhubarb  is  trans- 
ported to  Russia  via  Kjachta,  and  sent  from  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  other  countries.  In  the  following  article  we  shall 
call  that  rhubarb  which  is  brought  firom  China  into  Russia  via 
Kjackta,  Russian  rhubarb ;  and  tibat  which  is  brought  to  Europe 
by  East  Indiamen  via  Canton,  East  Indian  rhubarb,  in  order  to 
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ayoid   diversity    of    names,    and,    consequently,   unnecessary 
explanation^. 

There  exists  between  Russia  and  China  a  commercial  treaty, 
according  to  which  the  Chinese  government  is  bound  to  send  a 
certain  quantity  of  rhubarb,  of  a  particular  description,  to 
Kjachta,  where  it  is  received  by  officers  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment; in  exchange  for  which,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fiirs,  of  a  peculiar  quality,  are  transmitted  to  the 
officers  of  the  Chinese  government.  China  fiumished  formerly 
1000  puds  =s  40  pounds  each,  or  40,000  pounds  annually.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  the  Chinese  are  not  able  to  fiimish 
more  than  500  puds  ^=  20,000  pounds  of  rhubarb  of  the  parti- 
cular quality  which  Russia  deinands  and  receives. 

For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  Kjachta  with  this  rhubarb,  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  where  the  rhubarb  grows,  publish, 
according  to  orders  officially  received  from  Pekin,  a  proclamation 
for  collecting  rhubarb,  and  contract  with  each  of  the  collectors, 
or  their  factors,  as  to  price.  These  factors  or  dealers  bring  the 
rhubarb  to  Kjachta,  where,  and  after  the  delivery  has  been 
effiscted,  they  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  the  quantity. 
This  they  hand  over  to  their  governor,  and  receive  payment  as 
fixed  by  tiie  previous  contract  with  him. 

The  imported  rhubarb  is  then  carefully  examined  at  Kjachta 
by  Russian  government  officers.  Some  of  the  roots,  suspected 
not  to  be  of  the  sort  required,  are  tried  with  a  borer,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  quality.  The  rhubarb  is  then  freed  from  all 
foreign  matter ;  again  pared  and  rasped:  that  which  has  been 
rejected,  as  well  as  the  rind  and  the  rubbish,  belongs  to  the 
Chinese,  who  take  back  the  rejected  pieces  again  to  China, 
whilst  the  rind  and  small  firagments  are  burnt  Thus  it  happens 
that  from  a  given  quantity  of  the  rhubarb  imported,  taking,  for 
inatance,  1000  pounds,  it  often  happens  that  from  2  to  300  pounds 
are  rgected,  according  to  the  degree  of  care  with  which  the  same 
may  have  been  previously  prepared  and  selected. 

At  Kjachta  the  rhubarb  is  again  packed,  forwarded  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  kept  till  sold  in  the  warehouses  of 
the  government  druggists^.  At  Kjachta  the  rhubarb  is  packed 
up  in  deal  chests,  which  are  dove-tailed,  glued,  and  planed  inside, 
taking  care  to  put  the  larger  pieces  of  rhubarb  on  the  outside,  and 
to  fill  up  the  intervals  with  tiie  smaller  ones  so  closely,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  return  into  the  same  chest,  after  having  taken  it 
out,  that  quantity  of  rhubarb  which  may  have  been  previously 
packed  therein.  These  chests  are  then  overcast  with  melted 
pitch,  and  afterwards  covered  with  raw  hides  turned  inside  out, 
the  hairy  side  lying  on  and  adhering  to  the  pitch,  so  that  it  may 

'^  In  RuBiia  every  druggist  practises  his  tr^de  under  a  license  from  go?emment« 
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be  said,  by  this  maimer  of  packing,  the  drug  is  hermedcany 
inclosed.  Such  a  chest  contains  about  5  puds  (1  pod  «==  40 
pounds).  Mr.  Dyrssen  bought,  it  may  be  mentioned  by  the 
way,  in  the  year  1830,  about  800  of  those  rhubaib-chests, 
whose  contents  he  forwarded  to  different  countries. 

Russian  rhubarb  is  decidedly  superior  to  East  Indian.  It  is 
sound  throughout ;  but  it  is  mere  fiction  to  assert  that  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  pieces,  and  that  each 
single  piece  is  pierced  with  holes,  as  is  now  and  then  pretended. 
In  the  chests,  pieces  large  and  small,  flat  and  round,  angular, 
pierced,  some  bearing  the  marks  of  the  borer,  and  also  some 
perfectly  free  from  such  marks,  are  mixed  together.  They  are 
of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and,  when  broken,  present  the  well- 
known  beautiful  red-aud-white  marbled  appearance. 

The  statement  of  some  writers  that  for  the  imperial  court  of 
Russia  only  a  white  species  of  rhubarb  is  used — and  this,  it 
is  said,  taken  from  Rheum  leucorrhiznm,  (Pallas) — ^is  equally 
unfounded.  The  same  rhubarb  as  that  we  have  just  described 
is  also  used  for  the  Imperial  Court,  excepting  that  only  sound 
and  fine  roots  are  selected  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Rheum 
leucorrhiznm  (Pallas),  which  John  V.  Sievers  discovered  in  the 
Sangorian  steppes,  and  which  he  called  Rheum  narum,  have  also 
been  since  found  there  by  Dr.  Meyer.  The  root  of  tids  plant  is 
spreading,  white,  and  possesses  an  insipid  slimy  taste,  not  at  all 
lUce  that  of  rhubarb*  The  real  rhubarb  is  likely  to  be  the  Rheum 
aastrale  (Don),  or  Rheum  emodi  (Wallich),  which  grows  on  the 
Himalayan  mountains. 

East  Indian  rhubarb  is  collected  in  the  same  provinces  where 
the  Russian  is  obtained.  The  collection  of  rhubarb  is  under  no 
restriction  of  the  Chinese  government ;  nor  do  they  take  any 
care  of  the  rhubarb  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  private  indi- 
viduals at  Canton.  The  proprietors  of  quantities  of  rhubarb  sell 
them  at  an  arbitrary  price  to  East  Indiamen,  Americans,  Dutch- 
men, Danes,  &c.     Of  these,  however,  the  English  buy  the  most 

This  East  Indian  rhubarb  is  considerably  iniferior  in  quality  to 
the  Russian ;  it  is  an  assemblage  of  good  and  bad  species,  which, 
even  if  they  be  sound  and  well  preserved,  essentially  differ  from 
the  Russian  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not  severally 
selected,  and  pared  again,  as  ate  the  Russian,  and  by  which 
process  all  foreign  matter  is  separated  from  the  latter,  together 
with  the  last  remains  of  the  cuticular  substance.  East  Indian 
rhubarb  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Russia. 

From  Russia  the  carefully  pared  and  particularly  selected 
rhubarb  alone  is  exported ;  whilst  the  rhubarb  exported  from 
Canton  is  in  the  same  state  as  when  brought  there  by  (he 
Chinese,  be  it  of  good  or  bad  quality :  and  this  has  given  rise  in 
Germany  to  the  commercial  terms  ^'  half"  and  '^  wholly  purified 
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rhubaxb/'    It  is  not  necessaiy  to  mention  that  the  transit  by 
sea  often  materially  affects  its  quality. 

This  explanation  also  shows  why  the  Russian  rhubarb  is 
better,  and  at  the  same  time  dearer,  than  the  East  Indian,  and 
why  it  is  generally  preferred.  Sometimes  the  Bucharians  im- 
port rhubarb  by  Troitzq  to  Russia.  It  is,  however,  of  an  inferior 
description,  carelessly  pared,  pierced  with  large  holes,  and  very 
light ;  hence  the  name  of  Bucharian  rhubarb. 

In  the  Kirgisian  steppes  I  found  Rheum  caspium  Pallasii  in 
immense  quantities.  The  steppes  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  especially  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arsargar 
and  Tschaptschatkai,  abounded  in  them.  As  early  as  the  middle 
of  June  in  the  summer  of  1834,  when  I  was  in  these  countries,  the 
seeds  were  ripe ;  the  high  rhubarb  shrubs  were  withered,  and, 
being  occasionally  seized  by  the  whirlwind,  were  formed  into 
high  whirling  columns,  moving  majestically  through  the  steppes, 
forming  for  a  moment  a  magnificent  coup  d^oeilj  then  disappear- 
ing from  the  sight,  and  falUng,  it  might  be,  on  other  places, 
where  the  sport  would  be  again  renewed.  The  ftesh  roots  of 
these  rhubarb  plants  are  as  thick  round  as  a  man^s  arm,  of  a  fleshy 
texture,  and  when  dried  resemble  what  is  called  French  rhubarb. 
The  pieces  are  of  a  yellowish  red,  and  on  their  broken  surface 
may  be  distinguished  a  quantity  of  closely  drawn  white  and 
red  stripes.  Their  taste  is  very  astringent,  and  they  are  in 
general  essentially  different  from  the  Chinese  rhubarb. — Liebig*s 
Annalen. 

At  a  public  sale,  (October  6, 1842,)  some  very  fine  Russian 
rhubarb  was  offered,  and  brought  full  quotations.  The  chests 
were  made  of  stout  deal,  enveloped  in  tarpaulin,  saturated  with 
pitch,  and  then  covered  round  with  stout  buffalo  hide,  the  hairy 
surface  inward,  matting  with  the  pitchy  mass, — ^thus  rendering 
the  contents  perfectly  removed  from  atmospheric  influence.  We 
could  not  help  remarking  the  difference  between  these  massive 
well-packed  chests,  as  compared  with  some,  containing  the  East 
Indian  variety,  on  the  same  floor;  these  latter  being  usually 
shipped  direct  from  China,  or  the  East  Indian  Presidencies. 
These  latter  were  the  flimsy  chests  in  which  tea  is  brought  over, 
without  the  tin-foil  with  which  they  are  usually  lined  when  used 
for  tea ;  consequently,  perfectly  unprotected  from  all  the  inju- 
ries of  the  sea  voyage  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  contrast  between  the  quantities  stated  in  the  following 
table, — ^in  which  is  shewn  the  amount  of  duty  paid  at  relative 
periods  in  the  years  1841  and  1842, — will  afford  some  insight 
into  the  causes  of  the  extremely  high  price  this  drug  has  reached 
of  late;  since,  in  the  case  of  rhubarb,  it  may  be  justly  inferred, 
that  duty  is  only  paid  when  actual  consumption  is  contemplated. 
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By  Foreign  is  meant  Dutch  trimmed  and  Russian ;  and  by  East 
Indian,  that  which  is  brought  by  East  India  ships. 


■ 

r 

East  Indian. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Date. 

1841. 

1842. 

1841. 

1842. 

1841. 

1842. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

January  18 

1,330 

1,403 

3,798 

845 

5,128 

2,248 

25 

1,726 

1,403 

4,166 

1,781 

5,892 

3,184 

February  1 

3,069 

1,534 

4,327 

2,174 

7,396 

a,?08 

8 

3,896 

1,534 

4,930 

2,347 

<    8,826 

3,881 

15 

4,684 

1,953 

5,389 

2,609 

10,073 

4,562 

22 

4,066 

2,472 

5,761 

3,407 

10,827 

5,879 

March  1 

5,327 

2,611 

5,761 

3,407 

!  11,088 

6.018 

8 

5,459 

3,121 

5,761 

3,662 

i  11,220 

6,783 

15 

5,588 

3,502 

5,893 

4,784 

11,481 

8,286 

22 

5,588 

3,702 

6,069 

4,784 

11,657 

8,486 

29 

6,790 

3»702 

6,069 

4,784 

12,859 

8,486 

Aprils 

7,688 

3,702 

6,364 

4,784 

14,052 

8,486 

12 

8,629 

3,702 

6,364 

4,784 

14,993 

8,486 

19 

9,495 

3,702 

6,537 

4,7S4 

16,032 

8,486 

26 

10,058 

3,702 

6,849 

4,920 

16,907 

8,622 

Mays 

10,335 

3,828 

7,002 

4,945 

17,337 

8,773 

10 

11,420 

4,140 

7,348 

4,945 

18,768 

9,085 

17 

12,066 

4,274 

7,483 

4,945 

19,549 

9,219 

24 

12,066 

4,274 

7,483 

5,223 

19,549 

9,497 

31 

12,066 

4,402 

8,249 

5,223 

20,315 

9,625 

Jane  7 

12,195 

4,402 

8,426 

5,223 

20,621 

9,625 

14 

12,574 

4,402 

8,426 

5,248 

21,000 

9,650 

21 

13,106 

4,402 

8,426 

5,348 

21,532 

9,750 

28 

13,106 

4.545 

8,763 

5,348 

121,869 

9,893 

July  5 

13,473 

4,707 

8,895 

5,348 

i  22,368 

10,055 

12 

14,090 

4,707 

9,936 

5,398 

1 24,026 

10,105 

The  total  quantity  on  which  the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  pound 
was  paid  in  die  years  1840,  1841. 

East  Indian, ....  16,746 22,481 

Foreign, 22,203 21,702 


38,948  lbs. 


44,183  lbs. 


while,  for  the  six  months  of  1842, 

East  Indian, 4,707 

Foreign, 5,398 


10,105  lbs. 
or  about  one-half  the  quantity  of  previous  half  years. 

[At  the  port  of  London  alone,  from  Junel841  untilJuly  5, 1842, 
duty  was  paid  on  43,100  pounds  of  rhubarb;  whence  it  would 
appear  that  this  drug  is  chiefly  imported  through  the  above 
channel. — Ed.] 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Akt.  Xl.^^Steam^baked  Bread,  i  la  Vienna. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  that  if  the 
hearth  of  an  oven  be  cleaned  with  a  moistened  wisp  of  straw, 
bread  baked  therein  immediately  afterwards  presents  a  much 
better  appearance,  the  crust  having  a  beautiful  yellow  tint.  It 
was  thence  inferred  that  this  peculiarity  must  be  attributed  to 
the  vapour,  which  being  condensed  on  the  roof  of  the  oven,  fell 
back  on  the  bread.  At  Paris,  in  order  to  secure  with  certainty 
so  desirable  an  appearance,  the  following  arrangement  is  prac- 
tised : — ^The  hearUi  of  the  oven  is  laid  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  11  inches  in  three  feet,  and  the 
arched  roof  is  built  lower  at  the  end  nearest  the  door,  as  com- 
pared witlx  the  furthest  extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged, 
the  entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of  straw.  By  this 
arrangement  the  steam  is  driven  down  on  the  bread,  and  a 
golden-yellow  crust  is  given  to  the  bread,  as  if  it  had  been  pre- 
viously covered  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg. — Hbgen  CarreS' 
pondenif  Sept.  27. 

M.  Kaemptz,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Halle,  and 
M.  Abick,  professor  of  mineralogy  of  the  same  place,  have 
received  appointments  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  where  they 
have  already  commenced  their  lectures. — Ibid, 


Art.  XII. — Scieni^  Meeting  at  Mayence. 

Thr  second  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Philosophers 
and  Men  of  Science  took  place  on  the  22d  of  September,  and 
was  more  fidly  attended  than  the  opening  of  the  19th.  For  the 
session  1843  the  town  of  Graetz,  in  Austria,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  point  of  re-union.  Professors  Langer  and  Schroeder,  of 
that  town,  and  who  were  then  present,  were  elected  as  direc- 
tors of  the  intended  meeting.  Bremen  was  named,  and  seconded 
by  many  voices,  as  a  town  which,  having  done  much  in  modem 
times  for  the  advancement  of  science,  should  be  visited: 
Graetz,  however,  carried  the  day.  The  recent  speech  of  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  which  was  brought  to  the  recollection  of 
those  present,  contributed  to  the  preference  manifested  for 
Graetz. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  recommending 
the  non-acquiescence  in  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  statutes, 
and  was  cairied  unanimously. 

The  proposition  of  pre-stating  the  themes  and  subjects  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  also  negatived,  it  being  urged  that  such  an 
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arrangement  would  limit  the  fieedom  of  scientific  discussion; 
An  invitation  from  the  Congr^s  Scientifique,  now  assembling  at 
Strasburg,  inviting  the  Association  to  meet  thdm  (le  Congrte) 
at  Strasburg,  was  received  with  much  applause. 

The  President  recommended  the  members  present  to  comply 
with  this  friendly  invitation.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that 
many  will  leave  for  Strasburg  at  the  termination  of  this  session. 
On  the  26th  of  September  the  third  and  last  general  meeting 
will  be  held. 

[We  intend  to  extract  from  the  report,  when  printed,  what- 
ever is  interesting  to  the  scientific  chymist  and  pharmaco- 
logist.— Ed.] 

Thb  tliird  and  last  meeting  was  commenoed  by  a  tpeedi  from  lAr.  Bfajer,  of  Leg- 
kora,  Pteaident  of  the  Academica  Labronioai  who  addreaied  the  aaaembly  in  £e 
German  language,  exhibiting  the  very  doae  union  of  mind  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many in  reference  to  their  poets,  aayanta,  and  artiitei,  in  inch  eloquent  terms  as 
elicited  the  most  liydy  applause.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Crere,  from  Frankfort, 
on  the  power  of  imagination ;  after  which  by  Dr.  Kimberger,  jun.,  on  thenatnre  and 
molecular  relations  of  the  imponderables.  Dr.  Vogt,  of  Neofcfaiatel,  a  co-labourer 
of  the  renowned  Professor  Agassis,  then  addressed  tiie  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Olsders,  drawing  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life  led  for  two  montiis,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  by  a  society  wfaieh  had  for  ^its  olgect  tiie  ezploratioa  of  tiia  nature  of 
Glaciers. 

Hie  meeting  concluded  with  the  usual  formalities.— /Nil. 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Preparation  of  Oxygen  Gas. 

2b  the  Editora  qf  the  Annali  qf  ChymUtry  and  Pharmacy . 

GbntlembKj — Observing  in  the  last  number  of- the  Annals  of 
Chtmistrt  a  paper  by  Mr*  Manh,  on  the  Preparation  of  Oxygen,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  another  process  proposed  by  Mr. 
Balmain,  of  Livexpool,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  PhiL  Magazine  for  July  last,  which  is  as  follows : — "  A 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  four  parts  of  common 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  capacious  retort,  will,  on  the  application  of  a 
moderate  heat  (a  common  spirit  lamp),  yield  pure  oxygen  with  a  rapidity 
entirely  at  the  command  of  the  operator. 

K     Ciira  84    H4  k    S&Chr,  O,  +  Si 

47-6+ 104»  151*5  and  160+d6»196  produce  47*5 +40 +56 +  24 +120 

H4         0 
-287-5  and  36  and  24    ' 

I  have  several  times  tried  this  process,  and,  from  my  own  experience, 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  chei^er,  and  I  think  quite  as  simple, 
expeditious,  and  controllable,  as  that,  recommended  by  Mr.  Marsh. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Dell. 
Ayleabury,  October  16,  1842. 
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Art.  XIV. — On  the  same. 

Tb  th&JBditon  qfthe  AnnaU  if  Chymiitry  and  Pharmacy > 
Gbntlbmek, — I  take  leave  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
process  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas  described  in  your  last  number  by  your 
able  correspondent  Mr.  Marsh.  The  advantages  obtained  from  it  are 
manifold.  1st,  The  celerity  with  which  it  can  be  obtained.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  have  the  mixture  ready  in  a  retort,  so  that  it  is  but 
necessary  to  iji  it  and  apply  heat  When  I  have  obtained  the  quantity 
of  gas  required,  I  still  allow  the  mixture  to  remain  in  the  retort;  being 
led  to  heheve  that  it  reabsorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  so  may  again 
come  into  use.  2dly,  The  quantity  of  gas  obtained  :  100  grains  of  the 
mixture  will  give  off  110  cubic  inches  of  gas.  ddly.  The  little  fuel 
required,  and  Uie  little  loss  of  retorts. 

I  have  known  and  used  this  process  for  a  very  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  have  shewn  it  to  many  scientific  gentlemen  in  the  laboratory 
in  which  I  am  employed.  I  first  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
assistant  to  Dr.  Faraday,  and  was  at  the  time  informed  that  it  was 
the  discovery  of  that  philosopher,  and  had  been  communicated  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  from  this  circumstance  I  was  led  to  believe  that  perhaps 
the  knowledge  of  the  rapid  maimer  in  which  oxygen  could  be  thus 
obtained,  ana  its  supply  so  well  regulated,  constitute  part  of  the  secret 
of  Dr.  Payeme. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tottenham  Ckmrt  Road,  October  17, 1842.      ^»o»«B  Thomas  Fishbr. 


Art.  XV. — Preservation  of  Leeches. 

To  tka  Sditon  ^f  ih€  AmuU$  tf  Ckymiitry  and  PXtrmaey. 

Gentlemen, — On  raiding  Dr.  Wagner's  article  on  leeches,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  to  suggest  a  mode  of  keeping  them  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  many  of  your  readers,  especially  to  druggists  and  dealers  in  leeches;  it 
is  very  simple,  and  of  Mothers  the  most  successful,  being  as  follows: — 

A  quantity  of  pure  clay  is  procured,  to  which  must  be  added  as  much 
pure  water  as  will  make  it  so  plastic  as  to  be  easily  formed  into  irregular 
Mhaped  haUs,  say  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  These  are  placed 
into  a  square  deep  wooden  box,  or,  what  will  answer  equally  well,  a  five- 
gallon  keg ;  a  caver  is  quite  unnece$$ary.  .The  leeches  are  then  put  in, 
immediately  on  which  they  creep  down  the  sides  of  the  balls  of  clay,  and 
there  remam.  When  required  for  use,  the  balls  are  carefully  removed^ 
and  the  leeches  are  taken  out  It  will  invariably  be  found,  that  leeches 
kept  in  this  way  will,  without  hesitation  and  at  once,  lay  hold  of  any  part 
to  which  they  may  be  applied.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  balls 
must  be  renewed  weekly.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  preserving  leeches  over  others,  since  a  single  trial 
will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  here  represented. 

In  your  formula  for  Eau  de  Cologne,  would  you  oblige  me  by  stating*, 
whether  the  sixyluu/nfrocAiiu  of  spirit  of  wine  should  not  be  oimcei,  since 
the  prescribed  essences  and  oils  seem  to  me  to  be  unusually  great  for  so 
small  a  quantity  of  the  mixture. — Apologizing  for  the  trouble,  believe 
me,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Liverpool,  17,  Percy  Street,  October  18, 1842.         ^'  ^-  Kenworthy. 

*  We  beg  to  refer  our  correBpondent  to  tiie  last  page  of  the  present  number. — Ed. 
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NOMINA. 


Acidutn  Hypo  Phosphorosum. 


—     Hypo  Sulphuricum.      .     . 


—     Hypo  SulphuroBum.      .     . 


—    Jodicum. 


—    Malicum 


—     Manganicum. 


—    Margaricuin.   .     .     . 


• 


—     Molybdicom. 


—    Mucicum. 


FORMULA. 


P.    • 

P  « 

•  • 
•  •  • 

s.  . 

•  •   • 

s  • 

•  •   • 

s  * 

•  « 

•  •   • 

J.    . 

•  •   • 

T  « 

•  • 

•  •  • 

J     3 


O 


7(535 


M1=H^C* 
Ml* 
Ml' 
Mn 
Mn« 
Mn» 
Mr=H 
Mr« 
•  Mr» 
Mo 
Mo* 
Mo3 
M=H'<>C"0 
M« 


o» 
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POND  BRA  ATOIffORITM. 

PARTVa  CENTESIMALB8. 

O  =  100. 

H,-i. 

■fE. 

E. 

H  vel  Ha 

C  =15,95 

S  =62,97 

H,  =  2,60 

492,28 

39,45 

79,69 

20,31 

984,57 

78,89 

1476,85 

118,34 

902,83 

72,30 

44,59 

55,41 

1804,66 

144,61 

2706,99 

216,91 

602,33 

48,26 

66,80 

33,20 

1204,66 

96,53 

1806,99 

144,79 

• 

2079,50 

166,63 

75,96 

24,04 

4159,00 

333,26 

6238,50 

499,90 

r 

730,71 

58,55 

C  =  41,84 

0  =  54,74 

H  =  3,42 

1461.42 

117,10 

2192,13 

175,66 

645,89 

51,75 

53,55 

46,45 

1291,77 

103,51 

1937,66 

155,27 

• 

3393,38 

271,91 

C=  78,84 

0=  8,84 

H  =  12,32 

6786,76 

543,83 

10180,14 

815,74 

> 

898,52 

72,00 

66,61 

J33,39 

■ 

1797,04 

144,00 

2695,56 

216,00 

1321,02 

105,85 

C  =34,72 

0=60,56 

H  =  4,72 

2642,05 

211,71 
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NOMINA. 


—    Phosphoricum. 


—    Phosphorosum. 


FORMULiB. 


Acidum  Mucicum 

—  Nitricum. 

—  Niirosum. 

—  Oleicum. 

—  Osmicam. 

—  Oxalicum. 


—    Oxjchloricum.     .     .     ,     . 


—    Oxymanganicum.     .     .     . 


M3   . 

•  •  • 

•  • 

a    •    • 

•  •    • 

N.    . 

01  =  H 
01«  . 

6i»  . 
6s   . 

•  • 

Os* 

■  • 

6s3  . 

••• 

••• 

c.« 

•  •• 

c  » 

•  •• 

•  ••• 

CI,  . 

•  •• 

•  ••• 

CI,* 

•  •  • 

Cl,» 

•  ••• 

Mn. 

«•• 

•  ••« 

Mn.V 

•  •• 

•  ••• 

Mn,' 

•  •  • 

p.  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

p,' 

••• 

p.  . 
p.' 


1 1 


•  c 


»0 


0 
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rommajL  atomokum- 

PARTB8  CBNTE8IMALBS. 

0=100 

H.— 1 

+  E 

—  E 

HvelH, 

3963,07 

317,56 

677,04 

54,25 

26,15 

73,85 

• 

1354,07 

108,50 

2031,11 

162,75 

■ 

477,04 

38,22 

37,11 

62,89 

954,07 

.    76,45 

1431,11 

114,68 

6599,40 

528,81 

C=-81,08 

0=7,58 

H=:l  1,34 

13198,80 

1057,63 

■ 

19798,20 

1586,45 

1644,49 

131,77 

75,68 

24,82 

3288,97 

263,55 

4933,46 

895,32 

• 

452,87 

36,29 

33,76 

66,24 

905,75 

72,58 

1358,62 

108,87 

- 

1142,65 

91,56 

38,74 

61,26 

• 

2285,30 

183,13 

8427,95 

274,68 

1891,77 

111,52 

49,70 

50,30 

2783,55 

223,06 

• 

• 

4175,32 

334,57 

892,28 

71,50 

43,96 

56,04 

1784,57 

143,00 

• 

2676,85 

214,50 

692,28 

55,47 

56^7 

43,88 

1384,57 

110,95 
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NOTE  PROM  DR.  COLLIER. 


To  ihe  Editon  qfthe  Aimah  qf  Chymiairy. 
Gbntlbmkn, — In  your  first  number  of  the  AnnaU  qf  Chymiairy^  you  have  done 
me,  I  dare  say  quite  unintentionally,  a  manifest  injustice,  but  one  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  to  yourselves  as  critics  than  to  me.  At  page  23,  under  the  head  "  Our  Phar- 
macopoeia," you  say,  "  Dr.  Collier  has  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  in  his  supplement, 
calculated  indirectly  to  mislead  the  dispenser,  since  in  his  remarks  on  the  Liq.  am- 
mon.  aoetat.  dilute  pyroligneous  acid  is  mentioned,  whilst  the  aoetum  destillatnm  is 
ordered  by  the  College,"  &c.  Let  your  readers  and  mine  refer  to  page  20  of  that, 
to  me,  very  expensive  and  unprofitable  work,  and  you  will  find  it  thus  written : — 
*'  Again,  if  we  purchase  pyroligneous  add  of  3  per  cent.,  we  commit  two  errort  at  om 
and  the  aame  time : — ^First,  we  have  comparatively  an  impure  add ;  and,  secondly, 
from  its  weakness,  we  shall  not  have  the  due  proportion  of  the  acetate  in  any  given 
quantity  of  the  liquor." 

Yours,  Oentlemen,  is  an  infant  journal,  and  must  be  hailed  with  liberality  and 
forbearance ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  rectify  it  in  your  own  way.  It  is  most 
assuredly  an  extraordinary  misapprehension.  If  you  think  that  the  correction  of  the 
error  is  more  than  the  infimcy  of  your  journal  can  afford,  pray  let  it  pass,  and  I  will 
liotioe  it  in  due  time  daewhere. — ^Your  obedient  servant, 

32,  Spring  Gardens,  Oct.  13,  1842.  ^'  ^'  CotLi«R. 

[We  thank  Dr.  Collier  for  his  oorreetion,  and  can  assure  him  that  our  journal 
will  never  be  too  tender  to  do  justice  to  any  one,  m^ch  less  to  him  who  has  done  so 
much  fbr  Pharmacy,  in  the  capadties  of  author  and  teacher. — £o.] 


VARIOUS  COLOURED  FIRES. 


To  the  Editore  qfthe  Annate  qf  Chymietry, 
Gkntlbmen, — Perhaps  one  of  your  correspondents  would  ftivour  me  with  the 
composition  of  the  various  coloured  fires  used  at  the  theatres.     There  are  four 
dedded  colours^red,  green,  yellow,  and  deep  blue  or  purple. — ^Yours  truly, 
Philo. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[In  consequence  of  one  of  the  revised  proof-sheets  not  having  reached  the  printer 
before  going  to  press,  the  FormuliB  for  Aromatic  Vinegar,  Eau  de  Cologne,  and 
Succus  Limonum,  were  incorrectly  given  in  our  last.      We  have,  therefore,  re- 
inserted them,  with  the  corrections. — Ed.] 
Aromatic  ViKxoAR.~^ladal  Acetic  Add,  ^(viij. :  Essential  Oil  of  Rosemary, 
grs.  XX. ;  of  Bergamot,  grs.  xv. ;  of  Lavender,  grs.  ix. ;  of  Cloves,  grs.  xxiv. ; 
of  Pimento,  grs.  xij. ;   of  Cinnamon,  grs.  xx. ;   of  Orange  Flower  (Neroli), 
grs.  iv. :  S.  V.  R.  5ij. 
Cbtmicus,  Brighton. — ^The  formula  of  the  British  Eau  de  Cologne  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  and  we  have  to  observe,  thatif  Uie  Spirits  of  Wine  be  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
Oil  of  Neroli  of  ftret  quality,  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  that  can  be  imported  : — 
Ess.  Bergamot,  it)^xl. ;  Ess.  limon.  ttlxlv. ;   Ol.  Rorismar.  ttivj. ;  OL  Annntii, 

Itlxxij. ;  Ol.  NeroU  Opt.  |»ixij. ;  S.V.  R.  f^irj.— Misce. 
M.  P.  S.,  Newcastle. — Subjoined  are  the  formulseorMessrs.ALLBN,  Hanbvrts, 
and  Babbt,  of  Plough  Court : —    '  • 

Succus  Limonum. — Add.  Citric.  Cryst.  5ij.  gr.  xxxiij. ;  Aq.  Destill.  $v. ;  01. 

Limonis,  gtt.  j. ;  S.  V.  R.  ^j.    M.  fiat  solutio. 
Strupus  Limonum. — Succ.  Limonum,  Oj. ;   Add.  Citric.  Cryst.  |ij.  t.  ;   Aq. 
Destill.  02 ;  Saoch.  Alb.  lb.  5  a.     Solve  s.  a. 

Articlbs  on  Acetic  Add,  Expressed  Juices,  Liquor  Opil  Sedativus,  and  Fboto- 
graphy — unavoidably  deferred  until  our  next. 

*9*  Communications,  Books  for  Review,  ^o.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Cbtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OGILVY,  57,  SKINNBa  8TRBBT,  SKOWHILL,  LONDOIC. 
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SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  has  been  justlj'  obserred  by  Liebig  (in  his  work  on  Agricul- 
tural Chjmistry),  that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
modem  times  is  the  assemblage  of  men  of  science  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  subjects  to  which  they  have  severally  devoted 
their  lives.  The  early  societies  of  this  kind  were  chiefly  com- 
posed of  persons  residing  in  the  same  town,  whose  industry  was 
occasionally  quickened,  and  whose  emulation  was  often  fired,  by 
the  contributions  of  distant  correspondents.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  facilities  of  locomotion  have  given  birth  to  societies  of 
a  more  nomadic  stamp,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  no  longer  a 
fixed  one,  and  whose  remote  correspondents  are  transformed 
into  present  debaters.  In  fact,  steam,  which  has  almost  realized 
the  wish  of  the  lovers  in  Nat.  Lee's  tragedy — 


*'  Ye  Gods  1  annihilate  but  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  lorers  happy  V 


It* 


Steam,  which  is  equally  potent  in  the  vast  and  in  the  little,  like 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  can  root  up  a  tree,  or  pick  up  a 
pin,  has  eflected  this  change  likewise,  and  contributed  to  form 
the  learned  of  Europe  into  one  family. 

Hie  encouragement  given  to  investigation  by  societies  of 
either  sort,  the  stationary  or  the  ambulant,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  Those  of  the  former  class  will  have  the  advantages 
resulting  from  repose  and  reflection  ;  those  of  the  latter  will  be 
spurred  on  by  a  sharper  rivalry,  and  may  boast  that  the  raciness 
of  foreijpi  views,  and  the  collision  of  dififerently -trained  intellects, 
give  zest  to  their  meetings. 

Of  course  all  such   associations  exhibit  marks  of  human 
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frailty.  If  influential  members,  instead  of  communicating  new 
facts,  or  verifications  of  old  ones,  occupy  the  time  of  the 
assembly  with  crude  hypotheses,  built  on  uncertain  premises,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  wasted  the  stuff  which 
life  is  made  of.  But  this  is  the  abuse  of  the  thing ;  not  the  use. 
If  the  admixture  of  evil  were  a  strong  argument  against  such 
unions,  it  would  be  equally  valid  against  all  scientific  pursuits, 
or  even  against  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  ordinary  life.  Yet  we 
continue  to  eat  bread,  even  baker's  bread,  though  at  the  risk  of 
swallowing  alum  as  well  as  flour.  To  deny  that  any  advantage 
results  from  such  associations,  is  to  deny  the  superiority  of  united 
over  individual  efforts. 

It  is  obviously  improbable  that  many  new  and  striking  facts 
should  be  brought  forward  at  every  anniversary  of  a  scientific 
society ;  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  meeting  has, 
therefore,  been  in  vain.  The  mere  sight  of  friendly  rivals  is  a 
stimulus  to  renewed  exertion,  and  their  smiles  are  a  reward  for 
the  toil  of  tedious  investigation.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deride 
the  promoters  of  such  meetings,  because  they  are  not  followed 
by  immediate  results.  Are  those  long  discussions  which  com- 
monly precede  practical  measures  on  the  political  arena,  so 
totally  unfitted  for  the  Hall  of  Science  ?  It  has  been  profoundly 
observed  by  Bacon,  that  ^^  reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  con- 
ference a  ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man*;**  and  the 
student  who  desires  to  benefit  the  world,  will  do  well  to  test  the 
results  of  his  lucubrations  by  conversation  with  his  fellow- 
labourers. 

As  to  those  simple-minded  essayists,  who,  like  Dogberry, 
could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  bestow  their  whole  tediousness  on 
the  assembly,  their  reign  will  not  be  unlimited ;  the  profound 
inattention,  and  the  varied  arts  of  interruption,  practised  in  more 
popular  debating  societies,  will  be  transplanted  into  these  learned 
bodies,  and  bounds  will  be  set  to  prolixity. 

On  the  whole,  such  meetings  must  be  of  large  advantage  to 
the  practical  man,  as  well  as  the  lover  of  abstract  truth ;  and  it 
is  with  pleasure  we  see  that  they  have  gradually  spread  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  meeting  held  this  year  at  Mayence,  and  the  French 


*  Eisayi.    Of  Stndiei. 


CHLORIDE  OF  PALLADIUM.  Idl 

Scientific  Congress  which  lately  assembled  at  Strasburgh,  closely 
approach,  in  their  objects,  to  the  British  Association.  Among 
the  thirty  questions  proposed  by  the  French  Congress  for  the 
consideration  of  their  third  section,  the  following  will  especially 
interest  our  readers  :— 

"  26.  On  the  organization  of  pharmacy  in  France,  and  prin- 
cipally:  (1)  on  the  utility  of  limiting  the  number  of  shops,  and 
en  Uie  expediency  of  making  the  possessors  give  security ;  (3)  on 
the  establishment  of  departmental  chambers  of  discipline ;  (3) 
on  the  necessity  of  revising  or  amending  the  d4th  article  of  the 
law  of  the  21st  Germinal  of  the  year  XI.,  conceniing  the  sale  of 
poisons ;  (4)  on  the  means  of  attaining  the  suppression  of  secret 
remedies. 

87.  On  the  employment  of  electro-galvanism  in  pharma- 
ceutical operations. 

28.  On  the  revision  of  the  Codex. 

29.  On  the  different  methods  of  preparing  calomel ;  and  to 
determine  whether  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  remedy  is  to 
he  attributed  to  the  process  followed. 

30.  To  give  the  history  of  the  products  obtained  from  the 
Laciuca  sativoj  viroaUy  scariola,  and  chiefly  of  Lactucarium  and 
Thridace.'' 

Nor,  while  we  applaud  these  great  national  gatherings,  would 
we  withhold  our  approbation  from  minor  assemblies — from 
chymical,  electrical,  or  pharmaceutical  societies.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  rejoice  to  see  these  cheerful  reunions  of  men  of  similar 
pursuits,  and  consider  them  as  the  rivers  which  feed  tlie  ocean 
of  science.  In  the  tolerant  regions  of  knowledge,  let  no  man 
think  his  contribution  too  small  to  be  accepted,  but  let  him 
forthwith  pay  his  mite  to  the  treasury^— 

Ore  trahat  qaodcniu|ne  potest,  tttque  iddjit  aoervo ! 


CHYMISTRT,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Art.  II. — Chloride  of  Palladium  as  a  Reagent /or  Iodine. 

Baumann  has  undertaken  experiments  on  the  proportionate 
sensibility  of  an  acidulous  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium 
and  the  ordinary  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  reagent  for 
iodine,  and  he  observed,  Istly,  that  one  drop  of  the  former  solu- 
tion prodnces,  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  palladium,  as  copious 
a  precipitate  as  several  drops  of  the  latter ;  and,  2dly,  that 
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nitrate  of  silver,  diluted  to  itUbf  causes  a  white  turbidity, 
whilst  chloride  of  palladium,  after  standing  for  some  time,  pro- 
duced some  small  black  flakes;  when  diluted,  however,  to 
-yroVo-oj  neither  of  them  yielded  any  further  reaction.  M.  Bau- 
mann  is  of  opinion  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  palladium  preci- 
pitate being  easier  recognized^  is  the  more  eligible  test. — 
Archiv.  d.  Pharmacie. 


Art.  III. — Method  of  distinjfuishing  Zinc  from  Manig^nit^e  in 
Solutions  containing  Salts  of  Ammonia.    By  Professor  Otto. 

I  SOUGHT  for  some  method  whereby  I  might  easily  distinguish 
zinc  from  manganese  in  solutions  containing  such  considerable 
quantities  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  that  alkalis  and  their  car- 
bonates indicated  no  decided  reaction,  or  perhaps  none  at  all ; 
and  for  my  purpose  it  was  of  importance  to  distinguish,  imme- 
diately  and   with  precision,  whether  zinc   was  present  in  a 
solution,  or  manganese.     Certain  peculiarities  of  the  precipi- 
tates produced  in  solutions  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  protoxide  of 
manganese   by    prussiate  of  potash  and  bihydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia  are  already  well  known.     If  the  solutions  of  chloride 
of  manganese  and  chloride  of  zinc  are  precipitated  by  prussiate 
of  potash,  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  manganesian  solu- 
tion (as  Wackenroder  has  shewn  in  his  tables)  easily  redissolves 
on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  whilst  the  precipitate  occa- 
sioned in  the  zinc  solution  is  almost  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid. 
If,  however,  the  experiment  is  undertaken  with  solutions  con- 
taining hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  another  result  is  obtained : 
viz.  that  Uie  precipitate  obtained  by  prussiate  of  potash  in  the 
solution  of  manganese  is  equally  insoluble  in  muriatic  add. 
And  not  only  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  but  perhaps  other 
salts,  even  prussiate  of  potash,  added  in  excess,  have  Uie  same 
effect     This  method,  therefore,  proved  useless.     If  solutions  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  manganese,  containing  also 
much  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  are  rendered  alkaline  by  liquid 
ammonia  (a  precipitation  will  not  of  course  ensue  under  these 
circumstances),  by  adding  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  the  zinc  solution,  the  thick 
hydraled  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  is  instantly  produced, 
whilst  in'  the  solution  of  manganese  no  precipitate  is  produced, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  addition  of  a  greater  quantity  that  sul- 
phuret of  manganese  is  precipitated.     If,  however,  concentrated 
acetic  acid  is  added  to  the  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  manganese, 
it  easily  dissolves,  whilst  the  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  zinc 
remains  undissolved.     The  object  was  hereby  attained.    I  re- 
commend the  application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  and 
not  bihydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  since  the  latter,  which  is 
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never  free  from  snpersulphuret,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  apt  to 
mislead ;  because,  when  acetic  acid  is  added,  sulphur  is  neces- 
sarily separated.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
ferrum  limatum  contains  brass,  the  mixture  may  be  dissolved  in 
Bitromuriatic  acid,  the  oxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  an  excess 
of  ammonia:  the  liquid  has  then  to  be  acidulated,  the  copper  re- 
moved by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid,  which 
generally  still  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, ammonia  must  be  added.  If  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  is  produced,  I  think  the  presence  of 
zinc  is  satisfactorily  proved.  It  was  Wackenroder  who  recom-^ 
mended  the  solubility  of  sulphuret  of  manganese  in  acetic  acid 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  manganese  from  other  metals.' — 
Lfiebiji's  Annalen. 

Art,  IV. — ^Wackenroder  on  the  Reduction  of  the  OxbialU  of 

Iron  by  Organic  Acids. 

It  is  known  that  the  volatile,  monobasic,  nonazotised  organic 
acids  neither  reduce  acetate  of  peroxide  of  iron  into  protoxide, 
nor  the  sesquichloride  of  iron^,  into  chloride.  Oxalic  acid  is 
an  exception  which  has  been  known  for  some  time.  The  re- 
duction is,  however,  not  only  produced  by  sunlight,  but  also  by 
heating,  and  sometimes  merely  by  the  application  of  slight 
warmth.  Fonnic  acid,  however,  when  boiled  with  sesquichlo- 
ride of  iron,  produces  also  a  small  quantity  of  chloride. 

The  nonvolatile  polybasic  nonazotised  organic  acids  act,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  altogether  as  reductives,  reducing  the  sesqui- 
oxide  and  sesquichloride  of  iron  into  protoxide  and  chloride ; 
sometimes  requiring  the  aid  of  heat,  at  others  momentarily, 
even  when  cold. 

1.  Malic,  kinic,  citric,  racemic,  tartaric,  and  mucic  acids, 
dither  alone,  or  still  more  readily  in  combination  with  alkalis, 
deoxidate  the  sesquioxide  of  irou  only  when  they  are  boiled 
with  it,  or  with  its  salts.  The  deoxidation,  however,  is  not 
perfectly  completed,  that  is,  the  sesquioxide  is  not  reduced  to  a 
protoxide,  but  only  to  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide ;  whence  a 
supposition  might  be  formed,  that  unchangeable  double  salts,  of 
a  combination  of  peroxide  with  protoxide  analogous  to  the 
ferro-sesquicyanurets,  are  produced. 

What  change  takes  place  in  organic  acids,  especially  in 
racemic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  must  for  the  present  remain  im- 
answered.  Dr.  W.  has  never  been  able  to  detect  an  evolution 
of  gas  during  the  reductioja  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

*  The  teiqai  has  reference  to  tbe  itate  of  oiidisement,  not  to  the  qtmtitj  of 
frhlorinff  oombmed  with  the  iron.  .  . 
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2.  The  manlarly  constituted  and  easily  decomposed  acitk^ 
such  as  gallic  and  tlie  tannic^  ffom  oak  bark,  also  thai  from 
catechu  and  ulmic  acid,  act,  however,  with  great  energy  on  the 
sesquioxide  and  sesquichloride  of  iron.  They  do  not  require  the 
aid  of  heat  for  that  purpose,  and  gallic  acid  is  capable  of  com- 
pletely reducing  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  into  chloniret  or 
chloride  of  iron.  Ihe  coloured  combinations,  which  are  preci- 
pitated by  these  acids  from  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
alwayr  contain  magnetic  oxide.  The  rapidity  of  the  reduction 
may  be  shewn  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  very  small  quantity  only  of 
one  of  the  above-named  acids  be  added  to  a  diluted  solution  of 
i^hloride  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  fenocyanide  of 
potassium,  the  liquid  instantly  assumes  a  bluish-green  colour, 
or  a  dark-blue  precipitate  is  produced.  This  at  once  shows  also 
the  origin  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  mineral,  Raseneisenstein^. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  precipitates  which  these  acids  produce 
with  the  salts  of  iron>  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  those  of  the 
protoxide.  Sometimes,  however,  coloured  combinations  are 
formed,  containing  perhaps  only  protoxide  of  iron.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  salts  formed  by  a  combination  of  these  acids  with 
alkalis  be  mixed  with  a  fresh  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  if  a 
salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  is  mixed  with  an  organic  acid,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  neutral  acetate  of  an  alkali. 

The  intensely  red  colour  of  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
produced  by  meconic  acid,  miglit,  perhaps,  likewise  be  connected 
with  a  change  of  the  state  of  oxidisement  of  the  iron.  The  bine 
precipitate,  however,  appears  only  some  time  after  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  has  been  added  to  the  reddened  solution  of  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron. — Archiv.  d,  Pharmacie. 


Art.  V. — Action  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium  on  Metallic  Oxides 
and  Metallic  Sulphurets  in  the  Moist  Way.  By  M.  Haidlen 
and  M.  R.  Fresenius. 

For  all  the  salts  we  examined  in'this  way  an  aqueous  solution 
was  of  course  employed.  We  ascertained  that  generally  the  pro- 
cess was  unaffected  by  the  acid  with  which  the  oxides  were 
combined,  and  also  whether  an  excess  of  acid  prevailed  in  the 
solution  or  not. 

1. — PotassQf  soday  and  ammMiiaj  did  not  undergo  any  change. 

2.  liimej  BaryteSy  Strontian, — If  cyanide  of  potassium  be 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  the  salts  of  these  bases, 
a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  barytes,  and  strontian, 
is  produced.    The  cause  of  this  precipitate  is  the  carbonic  acid 

*  Rsfleneuenstein— ■  mineral  found  in  aUavial  land,  in  the  form  of  nearly  solid 
Vowniah-ydlow  poroua  maaacfl    ia  an  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  contaminated  witli 
mitten,  eqpedaUy  ptioaphate  of  in>n.^jBeritf/ni«'t  Jt^ArdiieA»  Band  iiL  &  415. 
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of  the  alkali,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanate  of 
potassa  contained  in  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  complete 
separation  of  the  carbonated  alkaline  earth  is  assisted  by  boil- 
ing. Cyanide  of  potassium  has  not  the  least  action  on  them — 
that  is  to  say,  the  precipitate  produced  is  as  insoluble  in  a  solu- 
tion thereof  as  in  water.  If  cyanide  of  potassium  is  not  added 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  before-mentioned  oxides 
completely  in  the  shape  of  carbonated  salts,  a  portion  of  it  re- 
mains dissolved  as  a  metallic  cyanide,  which,  however,  by  expo^ 
sure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  still  more  rapidly  by  heating,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  carbonated  salt. 

3.  Magnesia  behaves  similar  to  the  alkaline  earth,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  by  decomposition  of  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium an  ammoniacal  salt  is  always  produced,  which  must  be  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  potassa  before  it  can  be 
completely  precipitated. 

4.  Alumina  is  completely  precipitated.  The  precipitate  of 
hydrated  alumina  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  without  the  application  of  heat.  By  heating  a 
part  is  dissolved,  which  may  again  be  precipitated  by  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia. 

5.  Manganese. — If  to  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  a  so- 
lution of  protoxide  of  manganese  is  added  in  very  small  propor- 
tions, the  liquid  assumes  a  clear  brown-red  hue.  By  the  further 
addition  of  the  salt  of  manganese,  a  dirty  reddish-yellow  volumi- 
nous precipitate  of  cyanide  of  manganesium  is  produced,  soluble 
in  a  considerable  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  brown- 
ted  fluid  thus  produced,  from  which  no  cyanide  of  manganesium 
can  be  disengaged  by  acids,  is  a  solution  of  mangano-cyanide  of 
potassium.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  its  colour,  and  is  de- 
composed, disengaging  hydrated  oxide  of  manganesium.  Re- 
cently precipitated  sulphuret  of  manganesium  is  dissolved  with 
some  difficulty  by  a  great  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
heating.  The  feebly  yellow  red-coloured  solution  contains  man- 
gano-cyanide of  potassium  and  sulphuret  of  potassium.  If  mu- 
riatic acid  is  added  to  it  in  excess,  sulphureted  hydrogen  and 
prusstc  acid  escape,  chloride  of  manganesium  remaining  in  the 
solution. 

6.  Irtm, — In  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
cyanide  of  potassium  produces  a  yellowish  red  precipitate,  which 
requires  for  its  solution  a  large  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  excess.  By  the  addition,  however,  of  caustic  potassa,  it  is 
easily  and  quickly  taken  up.  The  liquid  contains  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium,  whose  reaction  is  sufficiently  known.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  produces,  in  a  solution  of  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
a  reddish  brown  precipitate  similar  to  the  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  which,  even  if  cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  in  great  excess, 
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is  not  completely  dis^lved.  The  liquid  contaiins  ferro-cjanide  of 
potassium.  Recently  precipitated  sulphuret  of  iron  is  dissolved 
with  difficulty  in  a  large  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium :  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa,  solution  takes 
place  easily  and  quickly.  The  yellowish  brown  coloured  liquid 
then  contains  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  and  sulphuret  of 
potassium. 

7.  Cobalt, — By  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  protoxide  of  cobalt,  a  dirty  yellow,  flaky  precipitate  of 
cyanide  of  cobalt  is  obtained,  which  completely  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant  By  heating  the  solution,  if  free  prussic 
acid  is  present  therein,  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed, 
which  undergoes  no  change  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  df 
alkalies.  Recently  precipitated  sulphuret  of  cobalt  dissolves  in 
cyanide  of  potassium  when  heated ;  the  solution  assuming  a 
brownish  colour.  If  to  the  solution  an  acid  is  added  in  excess, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  prussic  acid  are  evolved.  The 
solution  contains  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium. 
'  8.  Nickel, — By  mixing  a  salt  of  oxide  of  nickel  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  a  pale  green,  flaky,  gelatinous,  and  easUy  de* 
positing  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  is  produced,  which 
redissolves  with  facility  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  The  yel- 
low solution  contains  a  double  combination  of  cyanide  of  nickel 
with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid,  remove  the  precipitate  by  decomposing  the  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Theprecipitation  is  never  perfect ;  whether  Uie  preci- 
pitation  takes  place  in  a  cold  or  hot  solution,  a  portion  of  nickel  al* 
ways  remains  dissolved.  Acetic  acid  does  not  decompose  the  double 
cyanide  of  nickel  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Recently  preci* 
pitated  sulphuret  of  nickel  easily  dissolves  when  heated  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  colourless  solution 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  prussic  acid,  on  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  without  becoming  turbid.  If,  however,  a  mineral 
acid  is  added,  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  nickel  is  simultaneously 
produced. 

Zinc. — ^Oxysalts  of  zinc  exposed  to  the  action  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  produce  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  cyanide  of 
zinc,  which  very  easily  dissolves  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
double  cyanide  of  zinc  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  from  which 
the  simple  cyanide  may  be  reproduced  by  acids.  If,  however, 
they  be  added  in  excess,  (acetic  acid  not  excepted)  it  is  redis- 
solved.  Carbonate  of  zinc  also  easily  dissolves  in  cyanide  of 
potassium.  Recently  precipitated  sulphuret  of  zinc  treated  with 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  colourless  clear  sola- 
tion,  which  contains,  besides  sulphuret  of  potassium,  the  pre- 
viously described  double  combination  of  cyanide  of  zinc  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.     Acetic  acid  precipitates  a  part  of  the 
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zinc  as  sulphuret  of  zinc  from  the  solution ;  evolving  at  the  same 
lime  prussic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
.  10.  Cadmium. — By  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  cadmium  is  obtained,-  which  behaves  precisely  similar  to  the 
cyanide  of  zinc.  Sulphuret  of  cadmium  is  insoluble  in  cyanide 
of  potassium.  If,  therefore,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  double  salt  of  cadmium  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium,  all  the  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  sulphuret  of  cadmium. 

11.  Lead. — By  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  the  solution 
of  a  salt  of  oxide  of  lead,  a  heavy,  granulated,  easily  deposing, 
white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, and  cleaned  by  washing,  without  difficulty.  If  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  added  in  sufficient  quantit}*,  no  lead  can  be 
detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  added  to  the  filtered  liquid. 
The  precipitation  is  assisted  by  heat.  The  precipitate  is  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant,  as  also  in  water.  It 
contains  no  water.  By  nitric  and  acetic  acids  it  is  easily  dis- 
solved, giving  off  carbonic  acid.  If  the  lead  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  small  residue  of  a  salt 
of  potassa  remains  afler  evaporating  the  filtered  solution.  The 
salphuret  of  lead  is  entirely  insoluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
even  when  heated. 

12.  Bismuth. — Oxide  of  bismuth  and  sulphuret  of  bismuth 
behave  exactly  like  the  corresponding  combinations  of  lead.  The 
precipitate  produced  by  cyanide  of  potassium  in  solutions  of 
bismuth  is  white,  heavy,  and  easily  separated  by  filtration.  The 
iiltered  solution  contains  in  like  manner  some  potassa. 

13.  Uranium. — If  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
uranium  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a 
clear  yellow  solution  is  obtained.  By  adding  more  oxide  of 
uranium,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  uranium  is  produced. 
The  latter  dissolves  only  in  a  very  large  excess  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  by  heating.  Acids  do  not  produce  any  precipitate  in 
the  yellow  solution. 

By  this  reaction,  which  uranium  possesses  in  common  with 
iron,  cobsLlt,  &c.  as  also  by  some  other  circumstances,  we  were 
induced  to  suppose  that  there  must  exist  a  combination  of 
uranium  corresponding  to  the  ferro- cyanide  of  potassium,  the 
cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium,  &c. ;  and  with  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  this  we  are  at  the  present  moment  occupied. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Preparation  of  Oxalic  Acid.    By  Schlesinger. 

By  following  the  process  recommended  by  Berzelius,  1875,  by 
that  of  Mitscherlicb,  25  per  cent,  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  is 
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obtained.  Tliat  of  Geiger  requires  the  greatest  attention  and 
much  time,  without  furnishing  a  larger  quantity  or  better  pro- 
duct. If  oxalic  acid,  prepared  according  to  one  of  these  pre- 
scriptions, is  placed  ifor  drying  on  white  blotting  paper,  the  me- 
chanically adherent  moisture  separates  only  very  slowly  there- 
from ;  and,  even  after  this,  it  will  assume  a  yellow  or  brown 
colour  at  a  temperature  of  +  60°  R.  =  144.5®  F.,  anji  if  exsic- 
cated does  not  yield  a  white  powder.  If  exsiccated,  recrystal- 
lization  does  not  always  procure  an  oxalic  acid  which  easily 
dries  and  remains  uncoloured.  The  reason  of  this  disposition  of 
oxalic  acid  to  become  so  easily  decomposed,  is  caused  by  the 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  employed  in  preparing  this  body. 
If  sugar,  starch,  &c.  are,  at  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
treated  with  a  larger  quantity,  especially  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  than  the  before-mentioned  formulae  indicate,  not  only  a  con- 
siderably greater  quantity  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  will  be  the 
result,  but  it  quickly  dries  and  decomposes  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  without  assuming  any  colour.  If  oxalic  acid  has, 
therefore,been  prepared  accordingto  the  above-mentioned  formulsB, 
the  remaining  ley  only  requires  to  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  1.38 
specific  gravity  until  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved, 
which  are  then  allowed  to  crystallize,  and  at  each  repetition  of  this 
operation  beautifully  crystallized  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained,  and 
even  the  last  drops  of  the  original  fluid  are  converted  into  ciys- 
tals.  During  this  treatment  care  must  be  taken  that  there  is 
always  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  a  certain  proof  of 
which  is,  that  the  fluid  remains  clear,  like  water  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, evolving  nitrous  acid  vapours ;  if  the  mixture  contains 
insufficient  nitric  acid,  it  first  assumes  a  dark  yellow,  then 
brown,  and  finally  black  colour.  All  the  crystals  obtained  in 
this  manner  are  to  be  redissolved  by  boiling  them,  whilst  still 
moist,  in  double  their  weight  of  distilled  water,  sharpened  with 
nitric  acid ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  whilst  hot,  set  aside, 
and  after  a  few  hours  the  whole  vessel  will  be  filled  with  oxalic 
acid.  The  mother  liquor  is  next  decanted  off  from  the  crystals, 
tlien  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  again  set  aside  to  pro- 
duce more  crystals.  The  oxalic  acid  thus  obtained  is  put  into 
a  glass  fiinnel  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  and  then  dried  on 
white  blotting  paper,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, when  it  remains  slightly  contaminated  with  nitric  acid. 

The  writer  next  instituted  the  following  experiments:  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  sugar,  was  heated  to  boiling  with  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  and  12  parts,  by  weight  respectively,  of  nitric  acid  of  1.38 
specific  gravity,  in  beakers  or  goblet  glasses,  lightly  covered 
with  plates  of  glass ;  the  operation  was  conducted  over  a  small 
spirit  lamp,  until  each  liquid  was  reduced,  by  evaporation,  to  a 
like  volume,  after  which  they  were  exposed,  during  the  night,  to 
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a  temperatDTe  of  —  4"*  as  QS^  F.  For  each  «f  tbeae  eacpmi- 
ments  3.042  granmies,  =^  about  45  f^n.  of  diy  sugar,  iwuc  eia- 
ployed,  and  the  cooled  liquids  were  foand  as  follows : — 

a.  1  pari  of  sugary  with  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  yielded  a  syrup- 
like  colourless  liquid,  without  crystals ;  on  slightly  heating,  it 
became  yellow,  then  brown,  and  finally  black. 

b.  1  part  of  sugary  vnth  4  parts  acid.  The  mass  was  like- 
wise colourless  and  syrup*like,  mingled  however  with  a  few 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid.  By  heating,  it  also  became  yellow^ 
brown,  and  then  blac}c. 

c.  1  part  of  sugary  and  6  parts  acid.  The  whole  mass  ap- 
peared colourless  and  crystalline ;  by  touching  it,  however,  with 
a  glass  rod,  a  tough  thick  lump  of  crystal  was  formed,  which 
did  not  dry,  and  by  heating  it  likewise  became  yellow,  and  then 
brown. 

d.  1  part  of  sugary  with  8  parts  nitric  acidy  yielded  beautifid 
laminated  crystals.  On  white  blotting  paper  they  dried  some- 
what slowly,  and  adhered  together,  inducing  the  supposition 
that  foreign  matter  was  still  mixed  with  them.  Dried  in  the 
atmosphere  tliey  weighed  1.87^  grammes,  or  62  per  cent,  =s 
about  30  grs.  Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  lOO*'  =  257**  F. 
these  crystals  effloresced^  and  assumed  a  yellowish  tinge,  and 
then  weighed  1.242  grammes  =  about  19  grs. 

e.  1  part  of  sugar,  with  10  parts  acidy  gave  likewise  colour- 
less crystals,  without  any  mother  liquor,  weighing  1.562  grammes 
=  about  23  grs.,  or  52.37  per  cent.,  and  effloresced  more  ra- 
pidly than  Uie  preceding,  after  which  they  weighed  1.117 
grammes  =  about  17  grs. 

y*.  I  part  of  sugary  with  12  parts  acidy  gave  1.357  grammes 
=  about  21  grs.  of  very  beautiful,  exceedingly  brilliant,  large 
laminated  crystals,  which  dry  very  rapidly  on  paper,  completely 
yielding  up,  within  an  hour,  at  100**  =  257®  F.,  their  two  atoms 
of  water,  without  losing  their  crystalline  shape,  only  becoming 
opaque,  and  then  weighing  0.359  grammes  =  nearly  5  grs. 

The  three  last  experiments  were  repeated  with  somewhat 
larger  quantities  of  sugar. 

237.5  gi'ammes  =  3665^  grs.  of  nitric  acid  were  poured  over 
29.69  grammes  =  458  grs.  of  dry  sugar,  in  small  lumps,  at  a 
temperature  of  +  3°  =  39®  F.  After  some  minutes  the  liquid 
round  the  sugar  assumed  a  pale-reddish  colour,  which,  by 
warming  to  12®  =  59*  F.,  changed  into  a  pale-yellow.  At  35' 
=  111®  F.,  the  sugar  was  liquefied,  having  a  yellow  tint,  whilst 
the  nitric  acid  standing  over  it  was  as  clear  as  water.  At  45<'  az 
134"  F.,  the  whole  fluid  was  rendered  yellow,  and  a  feeble  evo- 
lution of  nitrous  acid  gas  gradually  commenced.  At  55^  ss 
156*"  F.,  the  liquid  became  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour ;  at  60° 
=  167°  F.,  olive-green ;  at  65®  =  179®  F.,*  it  appeared  scarcely 
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transparent;  at  70°  =  190®  F*9  quite  opaque,  and  at  this  point 
the  most  violent  action  ensued.  At  78°  =  208°  F.  the  violence 
decreased,  the  liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  again  became 
yellowish -green ;  at  80°  =  212°  F.,  quite  transparent  and 
bright ;  at  89°  =  232°  F.,  the  evolution  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  in 
small  bubbles,  proceeded  steadily*  Commencing  at  70°  =  190° 
F.,  the  temperature  spontaneously  increased  by  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  process  of  decomposition  until  it  reached  90°  s= 
234°  F.,  without  the  aid  of  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp.  When 
the  latter  was  again  employed,  the  fluid  continued  to  boil  iini* 
formly,  the  greenish-yellow  colour  passed  into  a  dark  yellow, 
and  from  92°  to  96°  =  239°  to  248  F.,  into  a  golden-yellow  colour, 
and  then  the  thermometer  descended  to  85*"  s=:  223°  F.,  at  which 
point  feeble  action  continued  for  some  time* — Ph.  C.  BL 

[To  be  continued]. 


Art,  VII. — On  the  Analysis  of  Oxgall,  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.     By  the  Baron  J.  Berzeliu& 

[Prom  the  Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.] 
[Continaed  from  page  103.] 

The  solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  in  a  large  bottle  till  it 
begins  to  grow  milky,  and  this  addition  of  water  is  continued  so 
long  as  the  solution  is  rendered  turbid  thereby.  The  liquid  is 
then  left  undisturbed  for  twenty -four  hours,  or  longer ;  mean- 
while oily  drops  of  a  brownish  colour  collect  on  its  surface, 
which  are  separated  by  filtering  through  a  previously  moistened 
filter,  and  afterwards  removed  from  the  paper  by  solution  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

The  fluid  which  has  passed  through  is  then  left  undisturbed 
during  24  hours  in  a  temperature  of  -h  80°  =  176  F.,  during 
which  time  still  more  unctuous  matter  is  disengaged,  but  this  is 
a  soft,  viscous,  nonfluid  mass,  and  the  fluid  is  not  rendered  per- 
fectly clear  even  if  again  filtered.  When  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  it  becomes  much  more  turbid ;  but  in  cooling  it  again 
grows  as  clear  as  before  this  operation.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  remove  all  the  fatty  matter  in  this  manner,  but  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  it :  so  advantage- 
ous is  it  to  efiect  this,  that  notwithstanding  an  acceleration 
of  change  in  the  gall  might  justly  be  apprehended  by  the 
protracted  influence  of  heat,  yet  have  1  preferred  tliis  mode  of 
proceeding  to  allowing  the  fatty  matter  to  remain  in  the  so- 
lution. 

The  solution  of  oily  matter  in  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  a 
little  carbonate  of  potassa,  so  as  to  form  a  combination,  not  too 
concentrated,  and  evaporated ;  in  order  to  eflect  the  removal  of 
tlie  spirit  of  wine  during  this  operation,  brown-coloured  elain, 
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in  less  quantity  than  the  oil  employed,  is  disengaged.  By 
mixing  the  alkaline  solution  with  an  acid,  margarie  and  stearic 
acids  are  deposited,  and  these  are  separated  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Ether  disengages  a  trace  of  choleic  acid  therefrom,  which 
remains  undissolved. 

The  few  drops  of  elain  are  easily  soluble  in  proof  spirit ; 
Uiey  possess,  generally,  the  same  properties  as  elain  prepared 
from  ox  tallow,  and  may  be  converted  into  a  soap,  with  the 
formation  of  glycerin,  oleic  and  margarie  acids,  but  they  con- 
tain no  choleic  acid. 

The  fat  separated  during  heating  is  a  mixture  of  oleic,  mar- 
garie, stearic,  and  choleic  acids.  The  last  remains  undissolved 
if  the  mass  be  treated  several  times  successively  with  etlier, 
which  dissolves  the  fatty  acids,  and  leaves  behind  the  choleic 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  semifluid  magma,  which  is  dissolved  in 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  muriatic 
acid,     llie  eiberial  solution  is  much  coloured  by  the  oleic  acid. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  has  been  in  this  manner  freed  as 
much  as  possible  from  fat,  it  is  then  digested  in  an  open  vessel 
over  a  water-bath,  and  well  mixed  with  pure  fresh  precipitated 
oxide  of  lead,  (which,  after  having  been  deposited,  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  one  part  of  water).  The  oxide  of  lead  is  added  in 
small  portions,  and  only  after  the  previous  portions  have  been 
converted  into  a  plastic  mass,  must  any  addition  be  made ;  and 
this  is  continued  until  the  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  ceases  to 
cause  the  formation  of  tliis  mass.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess the  liquid  should  be  decanted  into  another  vessel,  wherein 
its  complete  saturation  with  oxide  of  lead  can  be  effected,  be- 
cause the  free  oxide  of  lead  unites  with  the  semifluid  mass,  and 
the  point  of  saturation  cannot  then  be  ascertained  so  easily. 
When  the  oxide  of  lead,  after  digestion  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
liquid,  can  be  rinsed  therefrom,  all  the  parts  which  can  combine 
with  oxide  of  lead  are  actuaJly  precipitated,  after  which  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  filtered. 

During  this  proceeding,  bilifellic  and  bilicholeic  acids  com- 
bine with  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming  a  plastic  mass,  whilst  the 
free  bilin  remains  in  the  solution,  together  with  those  substances 
which  resemble  the  extractive  matter  of  flesh,  and  are  soluble 
in  anhydrous  spirit  of  wine. 

The  combination  of  lead  is  repeatedly  kneaded  in  boiling 
water,  adding  the  latter  gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  in 
order  to  extract  therefrom  the  adherent  solution  of  bilin. 

The  solution  of  bilin  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  perfect  dry- 
ness in  a  water-bath,  so  that  the  residue  breaks  into  pieces,  and 
is  then  dissolved  in  anhydrous  spirit  of  wine.  By  this  process 
a  small  quantity  of  white  matter,  containing  lead,  generally  re- 
mains undissolve^,  which  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  from 
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which  Btill  more  will  separate  from  the  clear  filtered  solution  if 
it  remains  standing  for  a  couple  of  days.  Evaporated  to  dry 
ness,  the  clear  solution  leaves  bilin,  coloured  of  a  yellowish 
tinge  by  the  above-mentioned  spirituous  extract.  The  test  that 
the  bilin  is  pure  is  this: — ^its  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  does  not 
become  turbid  on  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which 
precipitates  therefrom  oxide  of  lead  as  other  bases.  If  this  test 
is  applied  before  the  white  matter  is  deposited,  a  small  precipi- 
tate of  lead  is  commonly  obtained  both  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  white  matter  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  consideration. 

The  combination  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  brittle  when  cold, 
is  rubbed  to  powder,  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  of  0.838,  digest- 
ing at  a  moderate  temperature,  the  solution  decanted,  and  the 
digestion  repeated  by  the  further  addition  of  spirit  of  wine ;  this 
is  continued  until  the  spirit  of  wine  ceases  to  extract  any  matter 
therefrom*  A  pulverulent  oxide  of  lead  then  remains  behind, 
which  is  now  extracted  by  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  potassa. 

A.  7%6  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  is  submitted  to  distillation 
over  a  water-bath  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  so  far  as  that  the 
dissolved  matter  may  begin  to  be  disengaged.  The  lead  is  then 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquid  filtered,  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  washed  with  spirit  of  wine,  containing  a  little 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  distilled*  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  and  finally  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness. 

The  residue  is  treated  with  anhydrous  spirit  of  wine,  when  it 
leaves  behind  undissolved  taurin.  For  this  purpose  the  mass 
ought  to  be  well  dried,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  perfectly  anhydrous, 
because  the  taurin,  if  other  matters  be  present  in  spirit  of  wine, 
is  thereby  dissolved,  whereas  pure  taurin  does  not  dissolve  in 
pure  anhydrous  spirit.  This  principle  is  not  contained  in  firesh 
gall ;  but,  during  the  process  here  laid  down,  the  bilin  under- 
goes a  change,  whereby  more  or  less  taurin  remains  undissolved^ 
which  is  washed  with  spirit  of  wine. 

The  spirit  of  wine  is  removed  by  distillation ;  the  liquid,  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  must  be  put  into  a  glass  retort, 
and  ether  quite  free  from  spirit  of  wine  poured  over  it ;  if  it  con- 
tains water  it  is  immateriaJ.  The  retort  is  connected  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  with  a  Liebigian  refrigeratorf,  and  the  ether 
.  boiled  till  half  its  quantity  has  passed  over ;  the  mixture  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  etherial  solution  decanted.  The  residue 

*  The  distilled  spirit  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  ethyl,  from 
which  it  ean  easily  he  freed  hy  agitating  it  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  lead. 

f  A  glass  tuhe  in  an  inclined  position,  surrounded  by  a  larger  glass  tube,  through 
wUch  cold  water  can  be  introduoed  slowly  streaming  from  beneath,  whilst  the  distilled 
liquor  flows  out  from  the  narrow  tube.  The  warm  water  flows  out  from  the  upper 
pact,  where  the  vapoon  in  the  narrow  tube  b^gin  to  condense. 
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is  treated  once  or  twice,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  en- 
tirely remove  all  matters  soluble  therein. 

The  explanation  of  this  operation  is  as  follows : — The  liquid 
treated  with  ether  is  bilifellic  acid,  mixed  with  bilicholic  acid. 
The  ether  extracts  these  acids  partly,  leaving  behind  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  same  acids,  combined  with  a  large  proportion  of 
bilin,  (probably  double  the  quantity,)  from  which  ether  is  not 
able  to  extract  any  more. 

I  must  add,  that  if,  previous  to  the  ether  being  added,  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  mass, 
be  mixed  therewith,  but  to  such  a  degree  only  that  no  precipi- 
tate is  produced,  the  action  of  the  ether  will  be  more  powerful, 
since  the  liquid  then  contains  a  combination  of  bilin  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  disengages  a  portion  of  the  gall  acids  from 
their  combination  therewith.  Since,  however,  sulphuric  acid 
contributes  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bilin,  I  have  not  named 
its  addition  as  a  desirable  method  of  analysis,  but  only  as  an  ex- 
pedient ;  if  the  object  is  to  obtain,  for  instance,  much  free  fellic 
acid.  Ether  does  not  absorb  any  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
liquid. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  VIII. — Remarks  on  the  Organic  Radicals. 
By  Dr.  T.  Schiel,  of  Heidelberg. 

The  radicals  of  those  bodies  which  are  commonly  designated  as 
alcohates  form  not  only  a  very  simple  and  regular  series,  but  a 
corresponding  regularity  may  also  be  traced  in  their  properties. 
I  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  following  remarks,  hoping 
hereafter  to  return  more  fully  to  this  subject. 

If  the  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  C  ^  H,  (in  which 
H  signifies  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen)  be  designated  by  R, 
then  is 

Ri  H  =  Methyl    or  Methule. 

Rj  H  =  Aethyl     «  Ethule. 

Ra  H  =  Glyceryl  "  Glycerule. 

R,  H  =        (?) 

R«  H  ==»  Amyl       «  Amule. 

Ri,  H  =  Cetyl       "  Cetule. 

Rm  H  =  Cerosyl    "  Cerosule. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  add  to  this  series  Cerosyl,  as  the  radi- 
cal of  Cerosyn,  which,  according  to  Dumas,  has  the  composition 
C«s  Hfo  Ox,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  combinations  of 
this  radical  can  be  produced  from  Cerosyn,  which  justifies  such 
assumption.  Want  of  materials  alone  prevented  me  from  under- 
taking an  examination  of  tliis  interesting  body. 

If  the  boiling  points  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  radical  are 
compared  with  each  other  so  far  as  Amyl,  (which  are  also  vola- 
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tile  combinations,)  they  will  be  observed  to  increase  with  every 
atom  of  R  by  18^  =  32.4  F,     Thus  the  boiling  point 

Of  hydrated  oxide  of  Methyl  is  60°    =  140*>  F. 
„  „  Aethyl       78^4  =  173°  F. 

„  „         Amyl       132°     =78+3  +  18°  =271°  F. 

In  the  above  series  Glyceryl  takes  its  place  according  to 
the  formulae^  H^  O^  +  aq. :  this  combination  does  not,  how- 
ever, coincide  with  the  general  formula  for  alcohates,  which  is 
Rx  H  O  +  aq.  The  researches  which  were  undertaken  by  Sten- 
house,  in  the  laboratory  of  this  town  (Giessen),  have  in  reality 
furnished  the  formula  Cg  H^  O  for  Glycerin;  according  to 
which,  if  we  follow  this  chymist,  its  decomposition  into  carbonic 
and  formic  acids,  when  treated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  bears  a  very  simple  explanation.  This  body, 
which  in  other  respects  differs  from  the  alcohates,  would  not, 
therefore,  belong  to  this  group.  It  is  certain  that,  in  organic 
chymistry,  several  other  series,  similar  to  the  above,  might  be 
arranged. — Liebtg^s  Annalen. 

Art,  IX. — On  the  little  attention  given  to  Practical  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editori  qf  the  Annals  of  ChymUtry  and  Pharmaey. 

"  Sains  popvli  lex  soprema  est" 

SiR^ — In  every  art  there  are  some  little  practical  points  which  are  apt 
to  escape  the  notice  of  many  whose  attention  is^  perhaps,  ioo  exclusively 
engaged  on  great  principles  and  general  results.  Such,  who  may  be  ex- 
cessively scientific,  are  sometimes  sadly  disappointed  that  the  results  of 
their  labours  are  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  their  less  scientific  but  more 
practical  competitors.  I  have  sometimes  been  more  grieved  than  amused 
by  the  contempt  with  which  a  practical  suggestion  has  been  treated  as  a 
thing  of  no  importance ;  and  because,  forsooth,  the  proposer  could  not 
explain  it  according  to  any  recognised  theory,  it  has  hence  been  consi- 
dered of  no  consequence,  whilst,  in  fact,  on  it  depended  the  success  of  a 
process. 

Now  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  pharmaceutical  world  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  little  unaccountable  things  that  are  observed 
in  mauipulation,  leaving  them  to  be  explained  by  the  more  learned.  I 
well  know  where  the  delicacy  rests ;  it  is  in  the  observer  s  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  own  knowledge.  He  does  not  like  to  publish  it,  lest  his  fact 
may  be  familiar  and  easily  explained  by  some  rival,  ready  to  torn  it 
against  his  reputation.  In  your  valuable  journal  you  afford  a  safe  medium 
for  such  communications.  Their  value  can  be  tested,  the  author  remain- 
ing concealed  until  the  importance  of  his  observation  is  established. 

I  would  lead  the  way  by  an  observation  on  the  mode  of  making  infu- 
sions ;  and  tliis  applies  more  especially  to  those  orderecl  in  prescriptions  in 
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email  quantities,  such,  for  example,  as  eight  ounces.  Now,  if  the  pre- 
scription should  be  prepared  by  difierent  pharmaciens,  it  may  differ  so 
much  in  its  sensible  properties  and  physiological  effects^  as  to  lead  the 
patient  to  the  rational  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake 
somewhere. 

Complaints  are  made  to  both  establishments,  where  it  is  declared  upon 
honour,  and  with  truth,  that  the  medicine  has  been  put  up  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  prescription.  Now^  what  is  the  cause  of  the  difTer- 
^ice  P  Simply  this :  in  one  case  the  manipulator  has  taken  a  practical 
lesson  from  his  mother,  who,  when  she  makes  tea,  always  pours  into  the 
teapot  some  hot  water^  and  empties  it  out  before  putting  in  the  tea ; — he 
takes  the  hint,  and  does  the  same  when  he  makes  his  infusions,  especially 
if  they  be  delicate  ones,  small  in  quantity,  and  to  stand  for  a  short  time, 
and  in  cold  weather.  The  other,  perhaps,  on  a  sharp  firosty  day,  puts  his 
ingredients  into  a  cold  stone  pot,  and  pours  upon  them  thehalf  of  apintof 
boiling  water ;  he  lets  it  stand  the  proper  time,  and  strains  it  off,  being 
fully  confident  that  he  has  made  his  infusion  secundem  artem.  This  I 
give  in  illustration  of  the  general  observations  with  which  I  started,  and 
I  think  it  sufficient  to  show,  that  great  difference  in  results  may  arise 
from  inattention  to  little  things. — lam.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  22d  October,  1842.  ^*  ^' 


Art.  X. — Presence  of  Nitrogen  in  Sugar, 

7b  the  Editor*  qf  the  Annalt  qf  Ckfnristry  and  Pharmacy. 

Gentlemen, — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me, 
whether,  in  any  published  analysis  of  Sugar,  nitrogen  has  ever  been 
given  as  one  of  the  components  of  this  substance. 

My  reason  for  asking  this  question  is,  because  I  have  several  times, 
when  conducting  a  qualitative  analysis  of  sugar,  detected  traces  of  it. 

The  following  very  simple  experiment  will  show  the  truth  of  this. 
Ignite,  in  a  platinum  spoon,  a  few  grains  of  sugar,  and  receive  the  vapour 
which  it  gives  off  on  a  slip  of  glass,  previously  moistened  with  pure 
muriatic  acid;  this  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a  residuum 
which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
crystals  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

I  should  like  to  receive  some  explanation  of  this,  because  I  cannot 
imagine  that  so  a])preciable  (although  so  sra^U)  a  quantity,  can  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  eminent  chymists  who  have  analysed  sugar. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ayloibury,  October  23,  1842.  Thomas  Dell. 

[The  result  of  Fremy's  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
with  lime,  gave  water,  oarbonic  acid,  acetic  spirit,  and  metacetone.    The 
VOL.  I.  L 
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fonnula  funiisthed  by  Berzelius  is  C 12  H20,  Oxygen  10;  whilst  that  of 
crystallized  sugar,  with  one  atom  of  water,  is  C 10  H22,  Oxygen  11. — 
{Berzelins,  Lehrbvch,  Woehler's  ed^  ?o1«  vi.  p.  427.)  Liebig,  in  his 
Organic  Chemistry  (p.  487,  French  edition),  has  the  following  passage, 
witli  the  name  of  Magendie  as  the  aathority : — "  Sugar  is  nutritive,  if 
accompanied  with  other  alimentary  substances ;  but  as  it  does  not  contain 
azote,  it  cannot  alone  support  life."  The  foimula,  according  to  the 
same  author,  isC12  H18  09  +2  aq. — Ed.] 
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Art.  XI. — Pharmaceutical  Remarks  on  Iodide  of  Iron, 

By  Dr.  Geisler. 

Thk  i^n-iter  of  this  article,  who  keeps,  according  to  the  advice 
of  Wackenroder,  a  concentrated  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  in 
stock,  follows,  for  the  preparation  of  it,  a  process  somewhat 
difi'erent  from  that  of  Wackenroder. 

Instead  of  finely -prepared  metallic  iron,  he  in  general  em- 
ploys pure  iron  filings ;  and  as,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  3 
parts  of  iodine,  these  act  very  slowly,  he  takes  equal  parts  of 
iron  and  iodine,  using  water  as  the  medium  of  contact  for  these 
elements.  If  6  drachms  of  distilled  water  are  poured  into  a 
flask  containing  3  drachms  of  iodii:e  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
iron  filings,  in  a  few  minutes  a  fluid  will  be  obtained  almost 
colourless,  and  scarcely  tinged  with  green.  This  is  tlien  filtered, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  whole  fluid  amounts'  to  12  drachms.  Agitated 
with  18  drachms  of  pure  white  sugar,  finely  pulverized,  a  syrup 
is  formed,  which  at  first  has  the  appearance  and  consistency  of 
almond  syrup;  afterwards,  however,  it  becomes  as  clear  and 
nearly  as  colourless  as  syrupus  simplex,  being  tinged  with  a 
slight  green.  Each  drachm  of  it  contains  6  grains  of  iodine, 
or  rather  an  amount  of  iodide  of  iron  corresponding  to  that 
quantity;  that  is  to  say,  7.288  grains.  It  is  therefore  one-half 
weaker  than  that  prepared  according  to  the  prescription  of 
Wackenroder. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  preparing  it  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows :  Istly,  the  combination  of  the  iodine  with 
the  iron  is  very  quickly  obtained  ;  2dly,  heating  is  avoided,  and 
therefore  the  syrup  will  keep  better ;  and,  3dly,  the  preparation 
of  diluted  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  made  to  contain  in 
every  oimce  3  grains  of  iodine,  or  3.644  grains  of  iodide  of 
iron,  can  be  managed  with  sufficient  acciu'acy  by  mixing  half  a 
drachm  of  the  concentrated  syrup  with  7^  drachms  of  simple 
syrup. 
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As  Boamp  1hiwiiim»  >a  the  concentrated  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron 

;tDB  to  assume  a  brewniBh  yellow  colour,  (which  is  oflen  the 
case  with  that  prepared  by  heatings,  nwmndiately  on  completion 
of  the  process),  it  contains  traces  of  free  iodine*.  These  may  be 
discovered  by  a  solution  of  starch,  which  is  not  at  all  coloured  by 
iodide  of  iron,  but  instantly  by  iodine ;  which,  according  to  the 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  that  exists,  is  tinged  with  a  dark  or 
light  riolK  colour.  The  follomng  test  is  equally  distinct : — One 
drop  of  tincture  of  galls  is  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  distilled 
water,  and  one  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  iodide  of  iron  poured 
into  the  mixture.  If  it  causes,  at  the  moment  of  entering  the 
mixture,  a  pure  white  precipitate,  which  turns  blue  only  after- 
wards, the  solution  contains  neither  free  iodine  nor  oxide  of 
iron ;  which,  however,  is  the  case  if  a  blue  colour  is  perceived 
immediately  on  the  addition  being  made. 

The  concentrated  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  prepared  widiout 
the  aid  of  heat,  keeps  for  about  a  fortnight  without  changing. 
It  then  begins  to  assume  a  yellowish  hue,  and  to  impart  a 
slightly  violet  colour  to  a  solution  of  starch.  The  decomposition 
of  the  liquid  iodide  of  iron  is  almost  equally  well  prevented  by 
gum-arabic  as  by  sugar.  If  the  above  proposed  preparation  of 
concentrated  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  amounting  to  12  drachms, 
IS  mixed  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  giun-arabic  in  ten 
drachms  of  distilled  water,  a  syrup-like  mucilage  slightly  ap- 
proaching to  green  is  obtained,  each  drachm  of  which  contains 
six  grains  of  iodine,  and  which  keeps  for  several  weeks  without 
change. 

The  iodide  of  iron  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  solid  form  with- 
out change,  even  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  During  evaporation, 
bee  iodine  is  evolved.  The  method  proposed  by  Kemer  for 
preventing  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  iron  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  writer,  thus  modified : — He  evaporated  one  drachm 
of  Uie  concentrated  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  with  half  a  drachm  of 
milk-sugar,  in  a  porcelain  cup,  over  a  water-bath,  until  the  hot 
mass  could  be  taken  out  of  the  vessel  when  of  a  pilular  consist- 
ence. But  I  did  not  succeed  in  pulverizing  it  without  a  further 
addition  of  milk-sugar;  which,  when  added  until  the  weight  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  two  drachms,  a  white  powder  was  ob- 
tained by  continually  rubbing.  This  could  be  preserved  in  a  well- 
closed  flask  for  a  month  without  formation  of  fred  iodine.  Enve- 
loped in  paper  it  groH's  moist ;  after  some  time  brown,  and  then 

^  The  writer  of  the  preccdiag  truly  practical  paper  aajumes,  that  when  iodide  of 
iron  in  solution  is  decomposed,  that  a  sab-iodide  is  formed;  bat  aa  we  are  perfectly 
of  opinion  with  Mr.  Squire  (whose  paper  we  hare  ^ven  in  the  present  No.  in 
justification  of  the  course  we  have  pursued),  that  free  iodine  is  given  off,  whibt  oxide 
of  iron  is  precipitated,  we  have  ventured  to  modify  the  preceding  paper  to  these  views, 
not  acoepting  the  terms  iodide  and  ioduret  of  the  original  writer.^-Eo. 
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consists  of  free  iodine,  oxide  and  iodide  of  iron.  Each  drachm 
of  this  powder  contains  a  quantity  of  iodide  of  iron  equivalent 
to  three  grains  of  iodine. 

Iodide  of  iron  may  be  easily  formed  into  pills  by  heating^  one 
drachm  of  the  concentrated  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  or  the  mu- 
cilage of  iodide  of  iron,  with  one  drachm  of  sugar  of  milk,  in  a 
steam-bath,  until  the  mass  has  assumed  Uie  consistence  of  a  pill- 
mass.  The  application  of  heat  ought  not  to  be  continued  for  a 
long  time,  otherwise  the  mass  grows  hard.  From  the  quantity 
indicated,  sixty  pills  are  formed.  Each  pill  then  contains  a 
quantity  of  iodide  of  iron,  equivalent  to  1-lOth  grain  of  iodine. 
One  drachm  of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  or  a  similar  quantity  of 
the  mucilage  of  iodide  of  iron,  forms,  with  two  drachms  of 
marshmallow  root  in  powder,  a  very  good  mass  for  pills  y  which, 
when  formed  into  ninety  pills,  each  of  them  contains  an  amount 
of  1-1 0th  grain  of  iodine.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  both 
kinds  of  pUls  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  in  which  they 
keep  for  weeks  without  change ;  exposed  to  the  free  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  they  soon  decompose,  evolving  free  iodine,  and 
depositing  oxide  of  iron.  ^Archiv.  d.  Pharmacie, 


Art.  XII. — On  the  Periodide  of  Iron, 

Having  noticed  in  our  recent  chemical  works  an  account  of  a 
periodide  of  iron,  and  the  method  adopted  for  its  preparation 
being  to  expose  the  protiodide  in  solution  to  the  free  action  of 
air,  I  have  presumed  to  offer  an  opinion,  and  I  do  apprehend 
that  the  change  in  this  case  which  takes  place  is  a  peroxidation 
of  a  part  of  the  iron  which  falls,  and  its  equivalent  of  iodine  is 
\eilfree  in  the  solution  of  the  yet  unchanged  protiodide  of  iron, 
and  a  portion  remains  thus  unchanged  after  a  thin  stratum  has 
been  exposed  several  weeks,  which  a  solution  of  potash  will  in- 
dicate by  precipitating  a  protoxide  of  iron  ;  but  there  is  no  per- 
iodide of  iron  in  this  solution,  nor  could  I  form  a  periodide  by  a 
persalt  of  iron  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  I  believe  no  such 
compound  to  exist. — Mr.  Squire,  in  Phil.  Mag,  July,  1836. 


Art.  XIII. — On  the  Leaves  of  the  Cassia  Senna  from  Mecca^ 

By  Dr.  Theodore  Marti  us. 

In  my  Handbook  of  Pharmacognosy,  I  have  mentioned  the 
senna  leaves  from  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  and  the  East  Indies,  as 
the  sorts  which  are  chiefly  sold  in  Germany.  At  that  time  it 
was  generally  believed  that  senna  leaves  were  invariably  ob- 
tained from  Africa;  and  I  supposed  that  the  senna  leaves  of 
Tinnevelly,  as  they  were  termed,  and  which  were  occasionally 
received,  must  originate  from  the  same  country,  although  brought 
to  us  from  the  East  Indies.     In  this  opinion  I  was  confirmed 
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diiefly  by  the  information  of  Adams,  who  reports  that  the 
Indian  senna  leaves  are  imported  into  the  East  Indies  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  As  I  had  succeeded  in  several  instauces  in  ascer- 
taining the  origin  of  a  drug  from  its  native  name,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  from  Professor  Friedrich  Rueckert,  then  resident  here,  that 
Tinnevelly  might  be  interpreted  "  thin  senna  of  the  Nile.**  The 
authority  of  such  a  linguist  only  served  to  confirm  my  opinion* 
I  have,  however,  ascertained  latterly,  that  this  excellent  variety 
of  senna  owes  its  name  to  that  of  the  East  India  town,  Tinnevelly, 
near  Pallankottah,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  that  it  ik 
neither  imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  nor  from  Egypt. 

Since  that  time,  however,  as  some  other  sorts  of  senna  leaves 
have  reached  us,  I  have  thought  this  drug  might  be  best  classi- 
fied according  to  the  countries  from  which  it  was  obtained; 
perhaps  as  follows : — 

1.  African  senna  leaves. 

a.  Senna  from  Alexandria, 
A.  Senna  from  Tripoli, 

c.  Senna  from  Tunis, 

d.  Seuna  from  Senegal. 

2.  Asiatic  senna  leaves. 

a.  Senna  from  Aleppo  or  Syria, 

a.  Narrow  leaved, 
/3.  Broad  leaved. 

b.  East  India  senna ; 

a.  Senna  from  Tinnevelly. 
/3.  Ordinary  East  India  senna. 

c.  Senna  from  Mecca. 

Among  the  African  senna  leaves,  those  of  Alexandria  have 
been  lately  received  so  broken  to  pieces,  and  adulterated  to 
such  an  extent  with  the  leaves  of  cynanchum,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  used.  Those  from  Tripoli  are  better.  The  Tunisian 
seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  very  rare ;  whilst  senna  from 
Senegal  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  only  once  imported,  as  a 
trial.  Among  the  Asiatic  senna  leaves,  those  from  Aleppo,  as 
they  are  distinguished,  (first  described  by  Bassermann,)  have 
been  imported  for  about  three  years.  I  possess  two  sorts  of  this 
latter  variety,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other. 
The  senna  of  Tinnevelly  is  so  well  known,  and  differs  so  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  can  neither  be  confounded  with  Mecca  senna, 
nor  with  that  from  Aleppo.  The  ordinary  East  India  leaves,  on 
account  of  their  partial  similarity  only,  might  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  senna  leaves  from  Mecca,  then,  to  which  the  following 
paper  is  chiefly  devoted,  I  obtained  only  a  few  weeks  since, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  well-knowu  merchants,  Teodorovich 
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and  Stettner,  of  Trieste.  During  last  year  they  were  imported 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  parcels  of  500  lbs.  Vienna  weight,  at 
Trieste.  They  are  not  of  equal  quality  in  each  parcel,  as  a 
superficial  glance  immediately  proves ;  one  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  narrow  leaf,  whilst  in  another  broader  leaves  are 
observed,  although  exactly  of  the  same  colour,  form,  and  shape — 
a  circumstance  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  According  to 
the  obliging  communication  of  the  before-mentioned  merchants, 
this  Mecca  senna  has  been  brought  to  Egypt  from  the  province 
of  Hedsehas,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  It  is  obtained,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  from  the  cassia  lanceolata  (Torskal).  According  to 
the  statement  of  this  natural  philosopher,  this  species  of  cassia 
is  frequently  found  on  the  whole  oi  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Semen.  On  closer  examination  I 
found  it  possessing  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  senna  leaf,  but  in  a 
more  intense  degree.  The  colour  is  of  a  much  fresher  green 
than  the  usual  East  Indian  senna  found  in  commerce.  Com- 
pared with  the  Alexandrian  senna,  which  during  last  year  only 
was  found  to  be  of  a  superior  description,  so  far  as  the  German 
trade  was  concerned,  it  is  rather  grayish-green.  Of  this  Mecca 
senna  two  samples  have  been  forwarded  to  me. 

a.  Narrow    and   small-leafed   senna.  —  It    consists    almost 
throughout  of  the  leaves  of  cassia  lanceolata  (Torskal ;  cassia 
elongata,  Lemery  ;  represented  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  as  cassia 
acutifolia).     I  must  however  observe,  that  in  the  representation 
given  by  Nees,  the  leaves  are  figured  rather  larger,  and  firom 
about  the  lower  third  to  the  base,  too  tapering.     The  nerves  of 
the  leaf  also  are  not  so  much  bent  towards  the  middle  nen^e, 
but  approaching  more  to  the  border  of  the  leaf.    The  smaller 
leaves  were  fully  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  by  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length ;  the  larger  fully  three-eighths  of  an   inch 
broad  by  one  inch  aud  five- eighths  in  length.    Besides  this,  the 
leaves  of  this    ])lant   are    distinct,    inasmuch  as    they  have 
short  stalks,  are  linear,  lancifoim,  and  whole-bordered,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  short  stem.     Examined  through  a  lens  they 
appear  on  both  sides  closely  covered  with  short,  small  hairs.     I 
must  however  observe,  that  on  many  leaves  this  cover  was  less 
perceptible  on  one  side,  especially  on  the  larger  ones.     Besides 
these  I  observed  several  minute  yellow  flowers,  imperfectly  de- 
veloped.     There  were  proportionately  but  few  stalks,  seed- 
cases,  or  legumes,  and  brown  leaves.     I  discovered  on  the 
other  hand,  some  leaves  of  the  cassia  lanceolata.  Lam.  (repre- 
sented by  Nees  under  this  name).     Besides  this,  some  larger 
leaves,  very  probably  appertaining  to  a  cassia  also,  were  inter- 
mixed :  these,  found  only  in  very  inconsiderable  quantity,  always 
appeared  rolled  over  at  the  borders.     A  large  one,  which  I 
tneasured,  was  fully  half  an  inch  broad,  and  one  inch  atid  a  half 
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long.  Bavarian  measure.  They  are,  at  the  same  timey  very 
britile,  and  not  elastic  like  pa]:t;hment.  The  few  covers  of  the 
legnme  which  I  found  appeared  to  be*not  perfectly  matured. 

p.  This  kind,  with  broad  leaves,  is  especially  distinguished  by 
the  leaves  generally  appearing  larger.  Some  few  leaves  of  the 
cassia  lanceolata.  Lam.  were  also  found  among  the  variety. 
There  were  but  few  seed-cases,  and  the  whole  was  but  incon- 
siderably mixed  with  stalks,  stones,  &c.  In  other  respects  these 
two  sorts  of  senna  leaves,  which,  by  the  way,  were  of  the  same 
importation,  shewed  no  other  difference.  Altogether  they  agree 
very  closely  with  the  ordinary  East  Indian  senna  leaves*  and 
are  obtained,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned merchants,  from  the  Arabic  province  of  Abu-Arish,  bor- 
dering on  the  province  of  Hedsehas.  As  the  senna  leaves  from 
Mecca  are  almost  entirely  free  fix»m  dust,  stones,  stalks,  and 
other  contaminations,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  only 
capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  Alexandrian  senna  leaves, 
but  that  they  will  also  serve  to  replace  the  Indian  senna  leaves 
now  commonly  used  among  us,  to  which  they  are  superior  in 
point  of  odour  and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  t>f  stones 
and  dust — Pharm.  Central- Blatt.  " 


Art.  XIV. — Syrups  prepared  with  the  expressed  Juices  of 

Fruits. 

Jonas  directs  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  syru]>s 
of  the  expressed  juices  of  fruits,  perfectly  clear,  and  so  as  to 
keep  well,  to  these  two  principal  points:  Istly,  the  juice,  after 
separating  it  from  the  placenta,  must  be  allowed  to  ferrasnt  till 
the  liquid  ceases  to  deposit  flakes  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  ;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  fermentable  matter  has  been 
completely  destroyed.  '2dly,  that  the  purest  cane  sugar  must 
be  employed.  Beet-root  sugar  usually  contains  vegetable  casein, 
a  solution  of  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia. — 
Archiv.  d.  Pharmacie. 


Art.  XV. — On  the  Expressed  Juices.    By  Giseke. 

As  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  manner  of  preserving  the  fresh 
juices  of  herbs  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Homoeopathists,  and  is  now  more  generally 
practised,  has  some  advantages  over  other  vegetable  prepara-^ 
tions,  since  in  this  form  they  are  easily  preserved  for  use,  and 
their  active  principles  retained  unaltered,  I  trust  that  the  follow-* 
ing  tables,,  showing  the  proportions  between  fresh  herb,  extract, 
alcoholized  expressed  juice,  and  conserve  of  several  of  the  most 
important  herbs,  may  be  equally  useful  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
physician,  and  the  dispenser.  Respecting  the  alcoholized  juices. 
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the  data  whence  have  been  deduced  the  statements  I  am  about  to 
make  have  been  drawn  from  the  actual  experiments  of  the 
writer,  and  the  expressed  juice  in  every  case  was  mixed  with 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  spirit  of  wine»  of  0*840  specific  gravity. 
As  to  the  extracts,  the  writer  recurred  to  the  table  formerly  pub- 
lished by  him ;  the  conserves  were  prepared  according  to  the 
formula  of  Dr.  Bley,  with  one  part  of  fresh  herb  and  two  parts 
of  sugar ;  and  the  proportionate  strength  of  the  dry  herb,  as  com- 
pared with  the  recent  plant,  was  procured  from  the  Lehrbucfa  o( 
Practical  and  Theoretical  Pharmacy  of  Dr.  CI.  Marquart 

Furnish  dry 
100  parts  of  fresh         Herb. 

Hb.  Aconiti  20  parts 

Belladonnae  12^  ,, 
Chelidonii  20 
Conii  mac.  14 
Digitalis  25 
Gratiolae  20 
Hyoscyami  20 
Lactuc.viros20 
Stramonii      12^ 


99 
99 
99 
>9 
99 
99 


99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


99 


99 


Extract. 

4*76  parts 

8*66 

5-20 

4-75 

4-66 

3-60 

3-63 

4-16 

4-50 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Alcohated 
Juice. 

60  parts 
81 


78 
78 
72 
60 
72 
75 
60 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Conserve. 
300  parts 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


grain.  Extr.  Aconiti 

Belladounae 
Chelidonii 
Conii  mac. 
Digitalis 
Gratiolae 
Hyoscyami 
Lact.  viros. 
Stramonii 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


OR, 

Powdered  Herb. 

=4-21  gr. 
3-41 
3-86 
2-93 
5-36 
6-56 
5-50 
4-80 
2-78 


Alcohated  Juioe.       Conserve. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


12-63  gr 
2213 
1500 
16.42 
]5'45 
16-67 
19-56 
18-03 
13-34  „ 
Archiv.  rf.  Pharmacie. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


63l5gr. 

81-97 

57-69 

6315 

64*38 

83-34 

82-81 

72.11 

6667 


99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


Art.  XV. — Puche's  Formula  for  the  Exhibition  of  Cubebs. 

Ewtractum  aquosum  liquidum. — Powder  of  cubebs  is  to  be 
kneaded  with  1^  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  to  a  soft  pasty 
mass ;  then  pressed ;  and  this  treatment  repeated  till  the  Uqnid 
is  equal  in  weight  to  the  cubebs  employed :  after  which  one- 
eighth  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  added,  and  the  liquid  kept 
for  use. 

Extradum  alcoholicum  liquidum  is  a  tincture  of  oubebs,  pre- 
pared with  alcohol  of  22®  =  0.923  spec.  grav.  in  the  displace- 
ment apparatus,  the  weight  of  which  should  be  likewise  equal  to 
that  of  Uie  cubebs  employed.     By  mixing  equal  parts  of  ordi- 
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nary  syrup  andHhis  tincture,  and  cautiously  evaporating  the 
mixture  to  half  its  volume,  the  '^  Sirop  d'extrait  alcoholique  de 
Cubebes^  is  produced. 

CapgultB  Cubebarum  are  prepared  either  from  pure  powder  of 
cubebs,  or  from  equal  parts  of  cubebs,  Copaiva  balsam,  and  Tere- 
binth, cocta,  in  the  weight  of  one  grain,  and  covered  with  Gardt- 
V6e's  capsules. — Joum,  de  Pkann. 


Art.  XVI. — Liquor  Opii  Sedaiwus, 

It  is  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  every  respectable  druggist, 
that  so  many  and  so  different  preparations  should  be  current 
under  the  above  title.  As  to  their  constituents,  some  we  have 
found  to  contain  potash,  whilst  others,  and  these  are  the  majo- 
rity, have  dilute  acetic  acid  for  their  menstruum. 

One  formula  which  has  been  published  directs  an  acetous 
extract  of  opium  to  be  prepared,  and  a  portion  of  this  is  to  be 
dissolved  (assuming  such  extract  to  be  double  the  strength  of 
crude  opium),  in  the  relative  proportions  directed  for  the  Tinc- 
tura  Opii  P.  L.,  employing  a  more  dilute  menstruum  than  the 
proof  spirit  of  the  College. 

TINCTURA  OPII   p.  L. 

Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  three  ounces ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints  ;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

LIQ.   OPII   SEDATIYUS   (FORMULA  PROPOSED.) 

Take  of  the  acetous  extract  of  opium,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
or  make  an  acetous  extract  with  hard  opium  powdered,  three 
ounces ;  distilled  water,  one  pint  and  a  half;  rectified  spirits, 
half  a  pint ;  dissolve  the  extract  in  the  distilled  water,  add  the 
spirit,  and  strain. 

An  aromatic  flavour  is  sometimes  communicated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  cloves. 

The  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  have  published  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  **  a  watery  solution  of  opium  free  from  nar- 
cotine,*^  but  which,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  is  about  four 
times  the  strength  of  laudanum : — 

^  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  any  quantity  of  opium  in  as 
much  water  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  it  completely,  and 
press  the  solution  through  a  cloth ;  digest  again  for  the  same 
time  in  a  like  quantity  of  water ;  again  press  out,  and  repeat  the 
process  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  tiir  the  opium  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  seven  waters,  when  it  will  be  sufli- 
ciently  exhausted.  The  waters  are  then  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  the  concentration  being  finished 
over  the  water  bath,  to  prevent  the  active  principle  being  iu- 
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jured  by  too  great  a  heat,  l^ake  up  the  soluble  parts  with  re- 
peated portions  of  water,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  with  care 
to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Expose  the  syrupy  extract  to  the  in- 
Huenee  of  ether,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  narcotine ;  after 
the  ether  has  become  saturated,  pour  it  off,  and  add  fresh  por- 
tions, till  on  evaporating  a  small  quantity,  no  solid  residuiun  is 
obtained.  The  extract  now  freed  from  narcotine  is  to  be  heated 
in  a  water  baUi  to  drive  off  the  ether  completely,  and  digested 
in  alcohol  till  nothing  soluble  in  that  menstruum  is  left.  A  largo 
quantity  of  inert  matter  will  remain,  which  we  have  proved  ex- 
perimentally to  be  quite  free  from  morphia.  The  alcohol  must 
now  be  distilled  off,  and  the  residuum  of  distillation  dissolved  as 
completely  as  possible  in  cold  distilled  water ;  a  farther  portion 
of  inactive  pulverulent  extractive  matter  will  remain  undissolved. 
The  solution,  after  filtration,  is  now  to  be  set  aside  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter  will 
be  found  settled  to  the  bottom,  from  which  the  liquid  must  be 
separated  by  filtration,  and  evaporated  till  about  12  oz.  ai'e  left 
for  every  4  oz.  of  opium  lised ;  filter,  add  2  J  oz-  of  alcohol,  and 
enough  of  distilled  water  to  make  16  oz.  The  solution  thus  ob- 
tained is  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than  laudanum,  and  much 
more  fluid ;  it  is  also  quite  free  from  any  thing  nauseous  in  taste 
or  smell,  the  taste  being  only  slightly  and  not  unpleasantly  bit- 
ter, even  in  the  undiluted  state.  It  is  also  miscible,  without 
muddincss,  with  watery  and  spirituous  liquids ;  but  of  course 
will  be  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  act  on  the  morphia 
salts,  as  it  contains,  if  righUy  prepared,  the  full  quantity  of  that 
principle  which  an  equivalent  portion  of  cnide  o|)ium  would 
give.  This  we  have  proved  by  precipitating  the  morphia  from 
the  solution,  and  forming  a  muriate,  when  we  obtained  from  a 
quantity  equivalent  to  4  oz.  of  opium  between  3  and  4  drachms 
of  the  salt,  which  was  nearly  white  at  the  first  crystallization, 
having  only  a  slight  fawn  tinge,  and  was  perfectly  free  from 
narcotine.  One  of  us  was  as  completely  narcotized  unth  eight 
drops  of  thesolulioHj  as  he  would  have  been  with  about  thirty 
drops  of  laudanumr 

This  preparation  would  perhaps  be  appropriately  designated 
by  the  title  of  "  Solution  of  Meconate  of  Morphia." 

The  improvement  promised  by  the  manufacturers  of  these 
]>reparatious  is,  that  they  are  less  stimulating  than  laudanum, 
and  that  less  constipation  results  from  their  use.  Could  this  be 
dearly  ascertained,  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  unar- 
r'ujgcd;  but  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  imagination  some  of 
the  effects  referred  to  an  unknown  remedv.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son  we  write  our  prescriptions  in  a  dead  language,  a  practice 
which  few^  young  practitioners  would  have  the  hardihood  to  dis- 
pense with.  James's  powder  is  indebted  to  much  of  its  reputation 
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on  this  account.  Most  fatal  might  be  the  use  of  the  various  se- 
dative solutions  of  opium  if  their  strength  varied  with  the  prices 
demanded  for  them.  We  have  before  us  a  price-current^  in 
which  six  shillings  ap  )und  i«  que  ted,  whilst  another  well-known 
pharmaceutical  ch>mi4  hes  long  bem  in  the  habit  of  charging 
upwards  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  Liq.  Opii  Sedativus.  When 
there  is  no  formula  given  iu  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  whose  dic- 
tum the  druggist  is  usually  guided,  and  since  it  appears  there  is 
none  for  any  preparation  of  this  kind  in  the  works  emanating 
from  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Colleges,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  French  Codex  is  not  undeserving  of  a  perusal. 
Here  we  find  the  following  formula,  which,  together  with  the 
remarks  of  the  talented  and  practical  Soubeirau,  we  transcribe : — 


WINE   OF 

OPIUM   BY   FERMENTATION. 

(rousseau's  laudanum.) 
Take  crude  opium 
White  honey 
Tepid  water 
Fresh  yeast 

125  parts. 
375     „ 
.       1875     „ 

8     „ 

Mix  the  honey  with  one  portion  of  the  water,  and  knead  the 
opium  with  the  other ;  mix  the  two  liquors,  add  the  yeast,  and 
set  aside  in  a  warm  place  until  fermentation  has  ceased.  Press 
and  strain  through  a  coarse  cloth ;  filter  and  distil  off  500  parts 
by  weight  of  the  liquor.  By  a  second  or  third  rectification  of 
this  distilled  product,  using  the  heat  of  steam  or  a  warm  bath, 
140  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  905,  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  extractive  solution  of  opium  is  meanwhile  evaporated  in 
a  water  bath,  until  there  remain  320  parts.  The  alcohol  ob- 
tained by  distillation  is  added  thereto,  and. the  mixture  again 
filtered.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  '96t>. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  obtained  by  distillation  sometimes 
varies ;  for  instance,  when  considerable  quantities  are  made  at 
one  time,  and  when  the  fennentation  goes  on  favourably ;  but 
these  variations  have  no  marked  influence  on  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  the  resulting  wine  of  opium,  provided  that  the  relative 
quantities  of  opium  used,  and  amount  of  product  obtained,  be 
strictly  observed. 

The  preceding  process  is  tlmt  of  Rousseau,  modified  by  M. 
Blondeau,  an  intelligent  pharmacien  of  Paris. 

Thus  prepared,  Ilousseau's  laudanum  has  a  strong  narcotic 
odour  of  opium,  such  as  will  not  be  found  in  a  spirituous  sold- 
tion  of  opium  where  pure  spirit  is  substituted  for  that  obtained 
by  fermentation  with  opium.  With  some  patients  this  difierence 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  effect. 

M.  B^ral  has  suggested  some  modifications  pf  this  formula. 
He  augments  by  )-15ih  the  quantity  of  water  used  iu  the  first 
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instance :  then,  when  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  he  withdraws 
by  a  single  distillation  250  parts  of  spirit ;  he  evaporates  the  re- 
sidue to  a  like  weight  (250  parts),  and  mixes  it  with  the  preced- 
ing quantity  of  spirit ;  he  fillers  after  a  fe^  days'  digestion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  difference  consists  merely  in  the  more 
simple  relation  of  the  opium  to  the  product ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  two  experiments,  employing  each  time  1  kil.  2*205  lb. 
imp.  of  Smyrna  opium,  the  same  honey,  the  same  yeast,  con- 
ducting the  processes  together  in  the  same  place,  in  one  and  the 
same  stove,  I  have  operated  according  to  the  process  of  the  Co- 
dex, and  according  to  that  of  M.  B6ral.  I  have  observed  each 
time  that  by  the  process  of  M.  B^ral,  when  the  solution  of  opium 
is  mixed  with  the  alcohol,  there  is  a  muddy  precipitate  which 
remains  suspended  for  a  long  time :  this  deposit,  collected  and 
dried,  amounted  to  l-40th  of  the  opium  employed.  It  is  black, 
brittle,  and  resinous.  The  process  of  the  Codex  yields  only  a 
minute  greyish  deposit,  which  separates  with  facility.  Rous- 
seau's laudanum,  prepared,  then,  according  to  the  process  recom- 
mended by  M.  B^ral,  is  a  variation  from  that  of  the  Codex ;  I 
do  not  say  Uiat  it  is  an  improvement. 

[To  be  continiied.] 


Art.  XVII. — Improvement  ofGelatixums  Capsules, 

Vee  stales,  that  the  very  sensible  inconvenience  of  contraction 
whilst  drying,  which  occurs  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatinous 
capsules,  might  be  prevented  by  adding  gum  and  sugar  to  the 
jelly.  Instead  of  Oarot's  gdatinous  solution,  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  gelatine  and  seven  parts  of  pasta  Jujubarum  (Pharm.  Gall.) 
should  be  employed,  which  furnishes  a  quickly  drying  and 
agreeably  tasting  cover,  not  liable  to  contract  in  drying.  The 
pasta  jujubarum  is,  according  to  the  Pharm.  Gallica,  prepared 
as  follows : — "  Jujub.  libr. ;  coque  e.  AqusB,  libr.  x.  et  cola ;  g. 
Senegal,  libr.  vj. ;  s.  i.  Aq.  libr.  xx.  et  cola:  colaturas  misce, 
solve  Sacch.  pur.  libr.  v.  liquorem,  antea  clarif.  per  album  ov. 
No.  V. ;  evapor.  ad  lib.  x.  cola,  redige  ad  consist,  syrupi ;  adde 
Tinct.  Cort.  Citri,  ^. ;  denique  evapora  ad  consistentiam  extracti 
mollis,''  &c. — Joum.  de  Pharm. 
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Art.  XVIII. — Connection  between  Electricity  and  Evaporation. 

Mr.  Howell,  of  Oxford,  suspended  two  flat  evaporating  basiiis, 
of  8  J^  inches  diameter,  by  silk  threads,  over  an  oven  in  daily  use, 
and  placed  in  each  of  them  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  connected 
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one  of  them,  by  means  of  a  thin  copper  wire,  with  the  ground. 
After  twenty-five  hours,  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from 
the  insulated  cup  amounted  to  2  oz.  279  grs.,  whilst  from  the 
non-insulated  vessel  3  oz.  144  grs.,  or  345  grs.  more,  were  eva- 
porated.— Annals  of  Philosophy ^  vol.  xx.  p.  45. 

Art.  XIX. — On  certain  Galvanic  Series  constructed  with 
Chromic  Acid,     By  T.  C.  Poggendorff. 

Recently  several  parties  have  employed  chromic  acid,  or  rather 
a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum  for  the  nitric  acid  required  in  Grove's  battery,  and 
have  sometimes  recommended  it  chiefly  because  the  vapours 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  latter  acid,  and  which  are  sometimes 
very  troublesome,  may  be  thus  avoided. 

The  first  application  of  chromic  acid  appertains,  I  think,  to 
Professor  Bunsen,  who,  however,  did  not  find  it  practicable  when 
charcoal  was  used  as  the  negative  element.  It  has  since  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Leeson*,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Warrington,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  and  the  latter  pointed  out 
the  very  powerful  effects  to  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
platina  f.  Mr.  Warrington  deserves  likewise  the  merit  of  having 
employed  the  correct  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
bichromate  of  potassa ;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  ratio,  that  the 
liquid,  after  the  complete  reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  into 
oxide  of  chromium  has  been  eflected,  contains  what  is  called 
chromealumj 

KOCr,  O3  4SO3  +  24H,  O 

which  has  this  advantage,  that  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of 
chromium  is  prevented.  Hitherto,  however,  only  some  early 
experiments  of  Mr.  W.  have  been  published.  Some,  in  which 
he  promised  treating  tlie  subject  more  fully,  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  delayed  for  a  long  time, 
on  account  of  his  appointment  to  the  situation  formerly  held  by 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hennell  X* 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  publication  of  my  own  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  will  possess  some  interest  for  Germany, 
where  the  applicability  of  this  new  method,  or,  at  least,  no 
detailed  exposition,  has  been  brought  under  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  more  particularly  since  I  can  add  to  them  some  numerical 

*  Phil.  Mag.  8cr.  iii.  vol.  xx.  p.  262.  f  Ibid.  p.  393. 

X  It  is  known  that  Mr.  H.'s  death  occurred  whilst  experimenting  with  a  newly- 
invented  kind  of  grenade  ;  probably  filled  with  an  explosive  substance,  and  destined 
88  an  implement  of  war  against  the  Affghans. 

[Hie  kind  of  grenade  referred  to  was  Eliminating  powder,  used  for  filling  percussion- 
caps,  as  is  well  known  to  the  English  pilblic  ;  but  the  reports  which  reached  Germany 
teem  to  have  confounded  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Warner,  or  some  horribly  destruc- 
tive  implement  destined  against  the  Affghans,  with  the  £ate  of  Mr.  Hennell. — Ed.] 
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indications  v/bich  otherwise  would  not  have  be^n  so  goon 
developed.  I  had  long  since  intended  to  define  the  value  of 
chromic  acid  as  an  excitant  of  galvanic  action,  but  have  been, 
nevertheless,  prevented  from  so  doing  by  other  pursuits,  until  a 
I'ecent  visit  from  my  friend,  Professor  Von  Ettingshausen,  of 
Vienna,  again  directed  my  attention  to  this  object. 

The  chromic  liquid  which  I  employ  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
three  parts,  by  weight,  of  bichromate  of  potassa;  four  parts,  by 
weight,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  eighteen  parts,  by 
weight,  of  water.  It  is  nearly  at  the  maximum  of  concentration 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*20,  and 
contains  the  first  two  substances  nearly  'm  atomic  proportion^. 
Charcoal  (tliat  of  Bunsen,  the  more  dense  kind),  platina,  and 
copper,  were  then  successively  immersed  in  the  liquid,  separated 
fix)m  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  porous  clay  vessel,  whilst  the  amal- 
gamated zinc  was  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  1  part,  by  weight, 
of  concentrated  acid,  and  9  parts,  by  weight,  of  water. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  similar  series  was  constructed, 
consisting  of  charcoal  and  platina,  with  nitric  acid  of  1.30  den- 
sity ;  and  also  another  of  copper,  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
siilphate  of  cop[)er  of  1.20  density  (1  part,  by  wtiglit,  of  salt, 
and  4  parts,  by  weight,  of  vvater). 

In  all  these  circles  the  plates  were  1  inch  Par.  =  1.0658  Eng. 
broad,  immersed  2^  inches  deep,  and  9^  lines  from  each  other. 
The  aiTangements  of  the  vessels  for  containing  both  liquids  were 
always  of  tlie  same  dimensions,  but  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
form  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  precise  scale  for 
each  fluid  the  value  of  the  resistances  given  in  the  following  tables. 
The  liquid  of  the  negative  plate  was  contained  in  a  clay  cylinder, 
which  had  an  interior  diameter  of  11|^  lines;  that  of  the  posi- 
tive plate  filled  the  intermediate  circular  space  left  unoccupied 
by  the  clay  cylinder  in  a  g  ass  vessel,  having  an  interior  dia- 
meter of  25f  lines.  Especial  care  was  taken,  as  is  my  custom 
in  the  use  of  this  frequently  employed  arrangement,  that  the 
plates,  which  were  retained  in  their  position  by  the  plateholders, 
always  maintained  the  same  distance  with  respect  to  the  sepa- 
rating plane  of  the  two  fluids,  which  is  especially  necessary  if 
the  fluids  differ  much  in  condiicting  power.  In  the  following 
indications  the  zinc  plate  was  always  at  the  distance  of  ^  of  a 
line  (=  YT^^hs  of  an  inch)  from  the  clay  cylinder.  By  this  ar- 
rangement at  least  an  equality  of  distances  in  the  different 
arrangements  of  both  liquids  was  secured,  and  that  was  all  I 
required. 

*  It  U— Bichromate  of  potasaa    .     .     .     =  K  O  2  Cr  O3  =  1893.55. 

Chrome  alum =  K  O  Crj  O^  4  S  O3  +  24  H3  O. 

4  at.  of  hydrateJ  Fulphuric  acid     =  4  (S  Oa  II2  O)  =  2454.64, 
and  1893.55  u  to  2454.64  nearly  as  3  is  to  4. 
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I  now  subjoin  these  indications,  in  somewhat  different  order 
from  the  original  experiments,  for  the  convenience  of  inspec- 
tion, and  I  need  only  add,  that  the  resistances  have  been  stated 
in  inches  of  a  new  silver  wire  pf  ^  of  a  line  diameteCr 


Time. 


Non- 
essential 
Resistance. 


Si 


Essential 
Resistance. 


Electro- 
motive 
Power*. 


1^3' 
5. 


10^21' 
24 


L  Sulphuric  Acid. — Nitric  Acid. 

a)  Zinc,  amalg. — Charcoal. 

26-27       I      «n.  40«17'       1)        -^^ 
36-27       I  29  39        |  J        ^  ^^ 

b)  Zinc,  amalg. — Platina. 

36-27       I      ««.  31«>    1' 
26*27  42  50 


21-06 


\ 


504 


21-29 


38 
40 


lOM' 
3 


lO**  52' 
54 


36-27 
26-27 


26-27 
36-27 


sin.  40«  6' 
26  26 
34     6 


12*28 


II.  Sulphuric  Acid. — Chromic  Acid. 

a)  Zinc,  amalg. — Charcoal. 
26-27 

I 

b)  Zinc,  amalg. — Platina. 

«».  22«  50'       I   I 
17   31         \\ 

c)  Zinc,  amalg. — Copper. 
«n.  18°    3' 


21*61 


8-30 


1342 


36-27 
26-27 


23  53 


i 


6-34 


13-20 


III,  Sulphuric  Acid. — Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 


12»»  33' 
35 


Zinc,  amalg. — Copper. 

26  27       I      «».  19°  25' 
36-37  15  30 


\i 


14-72 


13-63 


*  la  order  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  numbers  given  in  this  table,  I  must  observe 
that,  if  the  resistances  were  of  a  value  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  numbers,  all  the 
strengths  of  the  different  currents  must  then  necessarily  be  «  1.  The  strength  of 
this  cnrrent,  which  would,  therefore,  produce  in  the  sinus-indicator  a  declination  of 
90^,  18,  in  my  apparatus,  and  the  proportion  of  branch -wires  commonly  used  with  it, 
snificient  to  evolve  from  water  in  one  minute  14-54  cubic  centimetres  of  explosive 
gas,  redaced  to  0",  76  and  0^.  This  indication,  which,  according  to  a  method  not 
hitherto  described,  was  obtained  some  time  ago  partly  by  means  of  Uie  decomposition 
of  water,  and  partly  by  means  of  the  precipitation  of  silver,  which  latter  I  think  more 
exact,  is,  mdeed,  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  the  apparatus, 
on  acconnt  of  its  having  sincQ  undergone  some  little  change :  it  is,  nevcrtheleis,  very 
nearly  accurate. 
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As  before  stated,  the  action  of  all  such  series  is  not  absolutely 
constant ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  best  arrangements,  the  force 
of  the  current  increases  from  the  moment  of  contact,  during  a 
more  or  less  protracted  time,  until  it  attains  a  state  which  may 
be  considered  as  constant,  since  it  is  uniformly  maintained  for 
hours  without  artificial  means.  Therefore,  also,  in  these  experi- 
ments, more  observations  were  made  than  those  given,  and  the  in- 
dications of  constant  action  were  not  taken  urtil  they  seemed  to 
have  reached  a  fixed  condition.  All  the  above-mentioned  com- 
binations were  constant  in  this  sense,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
charcoal  in  chromic  acid,  the  currentof  which  showed  a  decreasing 
progress  fi-om  the  commencement,  as  will  be  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  result  of  the  first  observation  I  have  adduced  for  that 
purpose.  The  indication  made  in  this  combination  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  considered  as  an  approximation. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  XX. — Observations  on  Photographic  Processes. 
By  William  F.'Channing. 

In  the  photographic  preparations  of  silver,  the  agency  of  light 
is  confined  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles,  or  to 
a  partial  decomposition.  As  in  galvanic  decomposition,  it  is  as* 
sisted  V»y  coinciding  chyraical  affinities,  and  these  may  be  brought 
to  act  on  the  salt  of  silver  either  in  the  preparation  before  ex- 
posure to  light,  or  afterwards  to  bring  out  the  impression.  In 
the  Daguerreotype,  mercury  seems  to  act  mechanically  in  mak- 
ing apparent  ttie  molecular  change  wrought  in  the  iodide  of 
silver  by  the  action  of  light  In  tfie  recent  photographic  pro- 
cesses of  Talbot,  however,  a  chymical  agent  is  used  subsequently 
to  complete  the  decomposition  which  light  had  begun. 

A  sensitive  preparation  of  silver  is  one  in  which  "  the  elements 
are  so  delicately  balanced  as  to  be  overturned  by  the  slightest 
cause*."  The  fulminating  compounds  of  silver  are  examples  of 
such  a  composition,  and  may  form  hereafter  preparations  very 
sensitive  to  light.  None  of  the  more  simple  salts  of  silver  are 
immediately  reduced  by  light,  though  it  may  afterwards  be  made 
apparent  by  chymical  means  that  they  have  undergone  a  change 
of  structure,  or  that  a  subsalt  has  been  formed.  Thus  chloride 
of  silver  is  apparently  insensible  to  light,  imless,  for  example, 
organic  matter,  containing  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogeu,be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  when  the  affinity  of  the  carbon  for  the  oxygen, 
and  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  chlorine,  immediately  determines  a 
reduction.  Thus  carbon  reduces  the  oxide  of  silver  in  many 
of  its  oxy-salts.  Electro-positive  bodies,  therefore,  which  are 
associated  with  the  salt  of  silver,  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to 


*  Hunt :  Griffin's  Scientific  Miscellany. 
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decompose  it,  by  removing  the  electro-negative  principle  com- 
bined with  the  silver,  while  an  excess  of  electro-negative  ele- 
ments, oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  asin  the  perchlorate,  chlorate,  and 
hypochlorate  of  silver,  retards  decomposition.  Thus  compounds, 
such  as  phosphorus,  tannic,  gallic,  crenic,  fulminic  acids,  which 
may  be  termed  deoxidizing  agents,  all  absorbing  oxygen,  and 
also  another  series  acting  mechanically,  such  as  mercury,  de- 
serve attention,  first  in  making  a  photographic  preparation ;  and 
second,  in  bringing  out  an  impression  after  the  action  of  li^ht 
There  are  singular  reactions,  however,  constantly  observed  in 
photographic  chemistry,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  or  ex- 
plained by  any  general  statement. 

In  a  recent  process  of  Hunt*,  a  paper  is  first  prepared  with 
iodide  of  silver,  and  then  washed  witii  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  used  moist.  The  ferrocyanide  contains  carbon,  potassium, 
iron,  and  nitrogen  without  oxygen.  Mixed  in  powder  with  sub- 
stances abounding  in  oxygen,  such  as  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash,  it  explodes  by  heat  or  percussion.  In  this  case,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  water  were  present  a  slight  cause  would  deter- 
mine its  oxygen  to  the  ferrocyanide  and  its  hydrogen  to  the 
iodme  of  the  silver.  Water  in  the  form  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, hygrometric  moisture,  or  artificially  applied,  often  thus 
performs  an  important  part  in  these  preparations*  The  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  equally  or  more  efiicacious  than  the  ferrocyanide. 
Besides  the  inconvenience  of  using  a  moist  paper,  this  is  not  so 
sensitive  as  Talbot's  calotype  papert,  fonndea  oq  his  important 
discoveiy  of  the  properties  of  gallic  acid. 

For  this  the  paper  is  washed  successively  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  iodide  of  potassium ;  then,  before  using,  with  a  mixture 
of  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid,  which  must  be 
made  at  the  time.  After  a  short  exposure  in  the  camera,  the 
paper,  still  apparently  unchanged,  is  washed  again  with  the 
above  mixture,  when  the  impression  begins  to  grow  upon  tlie 
paper  in  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  manner.  The  objection 
to  this  process  is  its  complication.  The  following  is  a  very 
simple  modification  of  it,  nearly  as  sensitive,  and  more  so  than 
the  original  Daguerreotype  plates. 

A  piece  of  best  glazed  letter  paper  is  fastened  by  means  of  a 
penknife  point  and  some  hard  wood  pegs  to  a  piece  of  smooth 
pine  board.  It  is  washed  over  once  quickly  and  evenly  by  means 
of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  with  a  solution  of  sixty  grains  crystal- 
lized nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Let  it  dry  sponta- 
neously, and  as  soon  as  dry  wash  it  for  a  minute  with  a  brush 
and  solution  of  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce 
of  water.  Then  instantly  wash  it  with  water  by  dipping  it  three 
or  four  times  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  dry  it  by  pressing  it  gently 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1841. 
t  London  and  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.  Aiig.  1841. 
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between  blotting  paper.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  camera.  One 
minute  is  sufficient  for  a  building  on  which  a  February  sun  is 
shining  ;  four  or  fire  minutes  for  general  views.  A  rather  more 
sensitive  paper  is  prepared  by  using  a  mixed  solution  of  five 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  five  grains  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium in  one  ounce  of  water,  instead  of  Uie  iodide  of  potassium. 
Five  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water  form 
a  rather  less  sensitive  preparation.  These  papers  may  also  be 
made  more  sensitive  by  washing  them  again,  after  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  though  it  will  hardly  repay  the 
labour.  The  series  of  salts  of  silver,  according  to  their  sensibi- 
lity, when  afterwards  brought  out  by  gallic  acid,  appears  to  be 
iodide  with  chloride,  iodide,  iodide  with  bromide,  bromide,  bro- 
mide with  chloride,  chloride,  fluoride,  nitrate ;  ferrocyanide,  sul- 
phocyanide,  cyanide.  The  series  with  mercury  differs  essen 
tially  from  Uiis. 

After  exposure  these  papers  are  still  white,  but  they  need  only 
to  be  fastened  as  before  to  another  piece  of  board,  and  washed 
over  once  quickly  and  evenly  with  a  saturated  solution  of  crys- 
tallized gallic  acid  (only  three  or  four  grains  in  one  ounce  of 
water),  or  with  solution  of  galls,  to  bring  out  in  a  few  moments 
the  hidden  impression.  A  weak  impression  may  be  brought  out 
byseveral  washings,  letting  the  paper  dry  between  each.  Too 
long  an  exposure,  however,  in  the  camera,  is  better  than  too 
short  a  one.  When  it  has  come  out  sufficiently,  dip  it  in  water 
and  fix  it  by  washing  it  vdth  the  iodide  or  other  solution  used  in 
the  preparation.  Then  w*ash  it  in  water,  and  dry  between  blot- 
ting paper  as  before. 

In  views  from  which  copies  are  to  be  taken  by  superposition 
over  other  sensitive  paper,  it  is  better  perhaps  to  use  the  bromide 
throughout,  as  it  leaves  the  paper  whiter  and  more  permeable  to 
the  chemical  rays,  or  to  fix  the  paper  prepared  with  iodide,  by 
washing  with  a  bromide  solution  or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Care 
must  be  taken,  in  making  proof,  not  to  use  the  nitrate  of  silver 
or  galls  too  profiisely,  otherwise  the  paper  will  be  stained 
through.  Papers  merely  washed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  used  as 
soon  as  dry,  and  brought  out  aften^^ards  by  galls,  may  answer 
well  for  copies. 

These  papers  should  not  be  exposed  to  light  or  heat  during 
any  part  of  the  process,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  between 
the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  iodide  of  potassium  ;  for  the 
nitrate  on  paper  is  soon  decomposed,  so  that  gallic  acid  disco- 
lours it.  The  iodized  paper  will  keep  a  long  while,  unless  there 
is  much  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  best,  however,  to  use 
it  soon  after  it  is  made. 

It  is  important  to  the  sensibility  of  all  these  preparations,  that 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  should  be  neutral,  have  no  excess 
of  acid,  the  electro-negative  ingredient;  and  also  that  there 
should  be  no  esccess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  another  electro- 
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negative  element,  on  the  paper,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The 
brushes  used  should  be  made  without  metal,  and  no  metal  should 
touch  the  paper  during  its  preparation.  All  the  parts  of  the 
operation  should  be  kept  distinct  to  ensure  a  perfect  result. 

The  analogy  in  these  processes  to  the  Daguerreotype  is  very 
interesting,  iodide  of  silver  being  brought  out  in  both  cases  after 
the  action  of  light.  Though  the  Daguerreotype  cannot  be 
brought  out  by  gallic  acid,  yet  Balard  noticed  a  year  ago*  that 
the  vapour  of  mercury  would  bring  out  an  impression  on  pre- 
pared paper.  It  is  curious  to  hold  one  half  of  a  piece  of  iodized 
paper,  which  has  received  an  impression  over  mercury  heated  in 
a  capsule,  and  wash  the  other  half  with  gallic  acid.  The  first 
brings  out  a  faint  negative  sketch,  the  last  a  strong  negative 
picture.  By  preparing  a  black  carbonaceous  paper  with  iodide 
of  silver,  the  vapour  of  mercury  brings  out  a  sort  of  positive 
picture,  which  may  deserve  some  cittention. 

The  solution  of  galls  seems  to  furnish  much  that  is  wanted  in 
a  secondary  reducing  agent.  Still  the  field  is  open  for  inquiry. 
A  solution  of  compQon  tea,  from  its  tannic  acid,  brings  out  an 
impression  imperfectly  well.  Crenic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  peat, 
which  also  abstracts  oxygen  during  its  decomposition,  seems 
also  to  have  this  property. 

There  is  no  science  which  is  now  advancing  so  rapidly  as 
photography.  These  processes  will  soon  undoubtedly  be  super- 
seded ;  they  may,  however,  be  of  interest  and  use  at  the  present 
moment. — SUUmarCs  Journal. 

Boston,  1842. 


Art,  XXI. — Remarks  on  the  detection  of  Metallic  Arsenic  for 
Judicial  Proceedings,    By  Professor  Otto, 

In  order  to  show  the  separation  of  arsenic  from  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  by  different  methods,  I  once  directed  that  a  grain  of 
arsenious  acid  should  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  egg  and  potatoes. 
This  poisonous  mass  was  boiled  with  a  ley  of  potassa,  and,  after 
solution  had  ensued,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  as  had  been 
recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  separating,  so  far  as  possible, 
organic  matter,  previous  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  admirable 
method  of  Mr.  Marsh.  The  precipitate,  however,  produced  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  filtered  acid  solution,  did  not  con- 
tain any- arsenic.  The  reason  of  this  was  soon  discovered.  By 
the  action  of  potassa  on  the  white  of  egg  and  similar  proteine 
bodies,  sulphuiret  of  potassium,  as  is  well  known,  was  produced ; 
this  being  decomposed  by  the  acid,  the  metallic  arsenic  of  the 
arsenious  acid  had  been  disengaged  by  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  This  method  is  there- 
fore inapplicable. — Lielng*s  Ann. 

*  Comptes  Bendvuy  Febmaiy)  1841 . 
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NOMINA. 


Acidum  Phospborosum  ...» 

—  Pyrogallicain'.      .    .    .     . 

'—  Pyromucicum.     .     .    :     . 

—  Pyrotartaricum 

—  Selenicum : 

—  Selenosum 

—  Silicicum 

—  Stearicum 

— '    Stibicam 

—  Stibiosum.      .    .    v    .    . 


FORKULJB. 


P  » 


•      • 


pG  =  H«C«0' 
pG»  . 


pO»  . 

pM  =  H«  C» 

pM» . 

pM». 

pf  =  H«  C« 

pf  •  . 

pi     . 

••• 

Se    . 

••• 
Be*  . 

•••• 
Se»  . 

Se    . 

Se«  . 

Se»  . 

■•• 

Si     . 

••• 

Si«   . 

Si»    . 


St«H 

St»  . 

Sb,  . 
Sb,« 

••• 

Sb,» 
Sb,  . 
Sb,» 


34 


0* 


C» 


0« 


0  0« 
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PONDBBA 

ATOMOKOH. 

PAmm  CBNTBrnf  ALU. 

0=   100 

H.  =  l 

+  E 

—  E 

HvelH. 

2076,85 

166,42 

•                • 

« 

« 

796,06 

63,79 

Cb57,61 

0  »  37,69 

H  =  4,70 

1592,13 

127,68 

2388,18 

191,37 

1312,90 

.    105,20 

0=52,40 

0  =  45,70 

H  =  l,90 

2625,79 

.    210,41 

3938,69 

315,61 

743,19 

.      59,65 

C»41,14 

0  =  53,82 

H  =  5,04 

1486,38 

119,10 

2229,57 

.    178,16 

794,58 

.  63,67 

62,24 

37,76 

- 

1689,17 

127,34 

2883,75 

.    191,dl 

% 

694,58 

55,66 

.  71,21 

28,79 

1389,16 

111,31 

2083,75 

166,97 

677,31 

46,26 

48,04 

51,96 

1154,62 

92,62 

• 

1731,94 

138,78 

■ 

6686,76 

635,dl 

C  =80,02 

0  =  7,48 

H  ^  12,60 

,13373,52 

1071,63 

/ 

.20060,29 

1607,44 

2112,90 

169,81 

.76,84 

23,66 

.  4225,81 

338,62 

6888,71 

507,93 

\ 

2012,90 

161,90 

..80,18 

19,87 

4025,81 

322,59 

WG 
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NOMINA. 


Acidum  Slibiosum. 


—      Saccinicum. 


—    Sulphuricum 


—    Sulphnrosum. 


—    Tantalicum. 


—    Telluricum. 


—    Tellurosum. 


—    Titanicum, 


—    Uraiiicum. 


FORMULA. 


—    Tartaricum.    .     .     .     .     , 


Sb.»   .  .  . 

s 

•  •• 

s« 

•  •• 

s» 
s 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Ta. 

Ta,« 

••• 
Ta,» 

f  =  H«C«0 
f »  . 

••• 

Te  . 

••• 
Te»  . 

Te  . 

Te*  . 

Te»  . 

•  • 

Ti«  . 
Ti»  . 

••• 

u.   . 


u.«. 
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PONOBHA  ATOMOKVU. 

PABI^S  CBNTasiMALBS. 

0=100 

H.-l 

+  E 

— E 

H  vel  H, 

6038,71 

483,89 

680,71 

50,54 

0=48,48 

0=47,56 

H=3,96 

1261,42 

101,08 

1892,13 

151,62 

501,16 

40,16 

40,14 

59,86 

1002,33 

80,32 

- 

1503,49 

120,48 

401,16 

32,15 

50,15 

49,85 

802,33 

64,29 

1203,49 

96,44 

• 

2607,43 

208,94 

88,49 

11,51 

5214,86 

417,87 

7822,29 

636,81 

830,71 

66,56 

C  =  36,81 

0  =  60,19 

H— 3,00 

1661,42 

133,13 

2492,13 

199,70 

1101^76 

88,29 

72,77 

27,23 

2203,53 

176,57 

3305,29 

264,86 

1001,76 

80,27 

80,04 

19,96 

2003,53 

160,64 

3005,29 

240,82 

503,66 

40,36 

60,29 

39,71 

1007,32 

80,72 

1510,98 

121,08 

5722,72 

458,57 

94,76 

5,24 

11445,43 

917,13 
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Art.  XXIII. — Soda  PotoBriotartrca. — Economical  Process  far 

Manufacturers. 

M.  MoHR  has  furnished  the  following  rery  economical  method 
of  manufacturing  this  important  salt : — He  saturates  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  adds  rough  ni- 
trate soda  in  the  requisite  proportions  (according  to  its  refrac* 
tion,  technically  termed),  19  parts  of  bitar^ate  of  potassa  re- 
quiring usually  about  8^  parts  of  nitrate  soda.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  stand,  in  order  to  deposit  the  sediment,  filtered  and  crystallized. 
The  crystals  of  saltpetre  are  separated  mechanically,  and  the  Ro- 
chelle  salt  purified  by  reciystallization. — ^jB.  Jt.xxii.  pp.  135,  ld6. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


^^*^i^t^t^90*^^0*0^0*^»^t^^0^0^0^0^f^r^i^^^ 


Milk  of  Rosss. — ^A  SuBacmiBSB,  Dublin. 
Take  of  Bitter  Almonds        «...  6  drachms. 

Jordan  Almonds        ....  12  drachms. 

Blanch  in  cold  water,  dry  in  a  dean  linen  cloth,  and  beat  into  a  paste  with 

Castile  Soap  ....  1  drachm. 

And  add  thereto,  thoroaghly  incorporating,  so  as  to  fom  a  nniform  paste, 

Spermaceti   .  •  •  •  ••  15  grains.^  Previonsly 

White  Wax  ....  30  grains.  (    melted 

Oil  of  Almonds         ....  1  dram,  j  together^ 

To  this  paste  must  be  gradually  added,  oontinnaUy  stining, — 

Distilled  Water         ....  14  ounoes. 

Rectified  Spirits  of  Wine      ...  6  ounces. 

Otto  Roses  ....  6  drops. 

Thus  prepared,  Milk  of  Roses  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  six  months— far 
preferable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required  to  the  mixture  of  oil  of  almonds, 
carbonate  of  potadi,  ftc. 

Mr.  D.  is  thanked  for  his  offer.    The  journal  riiall  be  forwarded. 

'*  A  MmcBBm." — ^To  his  inquiry  :  certainly  not.    We  utterly  eschew  polemics. 

**  Amicus." — Minims.  Had  we  intended  drops,  tlie  word  guttie  would  have 
been  used. 

J.  E.,  Bristol. — Argent!  nitras  is  usually  contaminated  with  potassi^  nitns  [the 
London  maken  use  two  ounces  in  100]  to  produce  the  preparation  termed  Aigenti 
Nitras  Alba.  It  is  thereby  unfitted  for  maldng  "  markmg-ink  without  a  prepanu 
tion."  Pun  tSbrer  from  the  refinerf,  nitric  add,  and  ammonia,  or  ammonio-mtratife 
of  silver,  also  a  minute  portion  of  isinglass  witli  the  gum,  and  Indian  ink  as  a 
colouring  medium,  ara  the  ingredients.  Hie  solution  must  be  as  concentrated  as 
poasible.  The  most  elegant  formula  would  be  to  make  a  saturated  solution  of  cryB*> 
tallised  ammonio-muriate  of  silver,  adding  the  other  ingredients  thereto.  Some 
precautions  are  requisite  in  making  this  salt.  We  will  describe  its  preparation  in 
our  next. 

Crbasoton. — ^We  intend  giving  the  original  papera  of  Reichenbacb.  Meanwhile 
the  modified  formula  of  Simon  wiU  appear  in  out  next. 

J.  H. — In  the  explanation  of  the  Alphabetical  TaUe  of  Symbols»  page  59,  line  S3, 
the  figure  '  has  slipped  below  the  line.  A  reference  to  uie  previous  formula  will 
show  this  typographical  error. 

Thx  communicatiqn  from  Medicus  in  our  nexti  with  the  quantity  of  the  drag 
annually  imported. 

*»*  Communications t  Book$  for  Retnew,  ^c,  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— **  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILVV,  57,  BKINNUB  STRUT,  SNOWHILIi»  LONDON. 
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PAINTING  IN  ERESCO, 

It  may  at  first  appear  strange  tliat  tlie  chymist  should  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  Report  of  tlie  Commissioners  on  the 
Fine  Arts ;  but  we  may  apply  to  our  art  what  Celsus  says  of 
medicine,  nusquam  quidem  non  est;  it  is  ubiquitous;  and 
whether  the  problem  be  to  explain  the  organic  changes  going 
on  in  ihe  world  before  us,  whether  it  be  desired  to  give  ease  to 
suffering,  or  furnish  new  enjoyments  to  luxury,  chymistry  is 
ever  ready  to  lend  her  helping  hand.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
decorate  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  with  paintings  in  fresco 
— a  branch  of  art  hitherto  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country. 
Fresco,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  "  a  painting  on 
fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with  mortar  not  yet  dry" ;  ♦  and 
the  composition  of  this  plaster  is,  consequently,  a  point  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  artist. 

Those  who  are  most  gratified  by  the  lower  departments  of 
art,  who  are  delighted  by  a*  cat  or  a  fiddle  painted,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  "  as  if  you  could  take  it  up,"  may 
regard  the  present  opportunity  with  indifference;  but  those 
whose  nobler  thirst  is  for  the  ideal,  will  hail  the  present  occa- 
sion as  one  '*  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.^ 
They  will  consider  even  the  smoothing  down  of  mechanical 
difficulties  as  no  trifle  when  effected  in  such  a  cause  ;  like  the 
armourer  who,  when  equipping  a  hero,  seems  to  partake  of  his 
fiitare  glory.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  artists  them- 
selves will  investigate  this  subject  with  much  success ;    their 

pursuits  lie  in  a  different  direction,  and  chymical  works  will  not 

— • — ' — ' -  — -  -    ■  ■  - — ■ 

*  Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Johnfion*8  Dictionary. 
VOt.  !•  N 
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minute  accuracy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  most  advantageously  employed 
for  fresco-painting,  a  definite  answer  might  at  once  be  given  to 
llie  (|uestion  pro))osed.  But  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not 
been  tested  with  those  advantages  which  modem  science  pre- 
sents.''    (Report,  p.  45.) 

nien  let  il  be  tested,  as  soon  as  possible,  say  we. 

It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  the  fittest  condition  of  lime  for 
fresco-painting  is  just  where  it  was  before  the  inqmry  of  the 
Commissioners. 

The  action  of  lime  on  colours  has  not  been  cleared  up,  nor 
has  the  setting  of  the  lime  been  explained.  As  regards  the 
question  of  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  (we  would  add  also 
ammonia,  inconsistent  as  it  may  appear,)  suggested  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  T\m€8^  Oct.  31,  their  anticipated  effects  also 
deserve  a  no  less  seaidiing  investigation.  Let  us  hope  that, 
before  it  is  too  late,  these  points  may  be  sedulously  examined 
by  scientific  chymists. 

We  earnestly  invite  the  hints  and  obser\'ations  of  our  readers 
on  this  subject ;  feeling,  as  we  do,  that  the  matured  experience 
of  its  correspondents  is  the  very  life-blood  of  a  practical  journal. 


=c 
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Art.  II. — New  Discovery  of  Selenium.    By  Pirofessor  Otto. 

The  large  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  which  were  formerly 
lost  during  the  process  of  roasting  the  ores  of  the  Rammelsberg 
Cere  Works  (one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  Harz  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Germany),  have  for  some  time  been  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  lead-chamber  at  Oker, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  about  300  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  produced.  In  the  first  compartment  of  the  lead-chamber 
a  very  delicate  reddish  slimy  matter  is  found,  consisting  partly 
of  the  volatilized  components  of  the  ores  mechanically  carried 
over,  and  partly  of  products  created  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  thereon.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sandorfy,  at  Harzburg,  I 
received  a  sample  of  this  slimy  matter,  with  this  remark, — ^^^  that 
the  smell  which  it  evolved  under  the  blow-pipe  indicated  traces 
of  selenium.'^  On  analysis  this  remark  was  confirmed.  From 
500  grammes  I  obtained  about  20  grammes  (or  4  per  cent.)  of 
selenium ;  wherefore  this  slimy  compound  may  be  considered 
as  a  new  and  interesting  source  of  this  rare  element,  which 
Berzelius,  as  is  well  known,  discovered  in  like  manner  in  the 
slimy  products  of  a  sulphuric  acid  factory  at  Gripslielm.     I 
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intend  giving  a  more  copious  report  on  this  slimy  mass  after 
examination  of  a  larger  quantity  which  I  have  now  obtained 
throngh  the  kindness  of  the  ducal  direction  of  the  ore  works. 
For  the  present  I  beg  to  funiish  merely  the  following  communi- 
cation. I  have  at  present  detected  in  it,  besides  selenium  and 
sulphur,  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  quicksilver  and 
antimony,  a  little  zinc,  much  copper  and  iron,  and  more  lead; 
the  latter  existing  chiefly  as  a  Rulphate,  since  water  takes  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  sulphates  of  protoxide  of  iron  and 
oxide  of  copper.  The  sulphuric  acid  with  which  the  slimy 
matter  is  mixed  contains  arsenic.  When  previously  digested  in 
water,  dried,  and  afterwards  digested  with  aqua  regia  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  acids  being  removed  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained, 
from  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  decomposes  a  white  or  flesh- 
coloured  precipitate.  I'his  precipitate  contains  all  the  quick- 
silver of  the  mass,  besides  chlorine,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  selenium*.  After  filtering  this  precipitate,  and  adding  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  no  selenium  is  precipitated — ^not  even  if  it  be 
strongly  acidulated  with  mnriatic  acid.  The  dark-red  precipi- 
tate of  selenium  instantly  appears,  however,  if  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  added.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  com- 
bination with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  the  most  sensible  re-agent 
for  selenium,  and  the  best  means  of  separating  it. 

If  the  filter,  with  its  voluminous  red  precipitate  of  seleniui^,  is 
enveloped,  in  the  moist  state,  in  bibulous  paper,  and  placed  in  a 
(lrying*stove,in  a  shorttimeaqueous  vapom's  will  beevolved  whilst 
the  paper  is  still  moist,  and,  when  dry,  instead  of  a  red  hydrated 
precipitate,  several  masses  of  selenium,  reduced  to  a  very  small 
volume,  having  a  perfect  metalline  appearance,  and  not  contain- 
ing any  water,  will  be  obtained.  This  proves  that  hydrated 
selemom  suddenly  gets  rid  of  its  water  at  a  certain  temperature, 
although  completely  surrounded  by  moisture,  and  its  exsiccation, 
therefore,  by  evaporation,  cannot  be  efiected.  If  the  filtration  of 
selenium  is  performed  whilst  hot,  the  well-known  hydrated  light- 
zed  precipitate  is  not  obtained,  but  a  dark  heavy  precipitate. 

During  the  numerous  experiments  which  I  imdertook  whilst 
examining  the  slimy  matter  in  question  with  selenium  and  its 
combinations,  my  early  opinion,  that  selenium  should  be  placed 
in  the  series  of  non-metallic  bodies  by  the  side  of  sulphur,  has 
been  sonaiewhat  weakened.  I  endeavoured  to  precipitate  this 
metal  (quicksilver)  by  means  of  copper  from  the  solution  of 
selenious  acid  containing  quicksilver,  but  found  tliat  the  selenium 
was  separated  by  the  copper 'in  preference  to  the  quicksilver. — 
IAelng*8  Annalen. 

*  Thia  interesting  precipitate  may  eafdly  be  obtained  in  a  direct  way  by  adding  a 
•olntioD  of  sdeuioiifl  add  to  a  eohition  of  sublimate  of  quickaUver  boated  with  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 
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Art.  III. — Action  of  Cyanide  of  Potamum  on  MetaUie  Oxides 
and  Metallic  Sulpkurets  in  the  Moist  Way.  By  M»  Haidlen 
and  M.  R.  Fresenius. 

[Contmiied  from  page  137.] 

1 4.  Copper. — If  cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to  tbe  solution 
of  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper,  a  yellowish-green  precipitate  of 
cyanide  of  copper  is  obtained,  which  easily  dissolres  in  an  4erx- 
cess  of  the  precipitant.  Acids  cause  a  white  precipitate  of 
cyanide  of  copper  in  the  yellowish  solntion,  which  redissolves 
in  an  excess  of  acid.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  easily  tajcen  up  by 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  yellow  solution  contains  snlpharet 
of  potassium,  and  cuprocyanide  of  potassium.  After  a  short 
time  it  entirely  loses  its  colour,  without  becoming  turbid.  If 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  excess,  the  double  combi- 
nation of  cyanide  is  decomposed,  as  well  as  the  sulpharet  of  po- 
tassium. All  the  copper  is  again  precipitated  as.stdphuret  of 
copper,  disengaging  at  the  same  time  prussic  acid. 

15.  Mercury. — By  adding  cyanide  of  potassimn  to  the  salts  of 
protoxide  of  mercury,  a  grey  precipitate  of  metallic  mereuiy  is 
obtained,  and  cyanide  of  mercury  forms  in  the  solution.  Oxide 
of  mercuiy,  on  account  of  the  great  affinity  of  cyanogen  lor  mer- 
cury, invariably  forms  cyanide  of  mercury,  whether  introduced 
into  hydrocyanic  acid  or  into  a  solut'on  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
If  cyanide  of  potassium  be  present  in  excess  it  combines  with 
the  latter,  forming  a  double  salt.  Cyanide  of  mereuiy  is  not  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  the  dilute  oxiacids.  Both  the  sulphur 
combinations  of  mercury  are  insoluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  all  the  quicksSver 
is  precipitated  as  sulphuret. 

16.  SHver. — By  mixing  any  salt  of  silver  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  a  white  caseous  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  is 
produced,  which  easily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant. If  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  solution,  tbe  cyanide  of 
silver  is  completely  precipitated.  It  is  insoluble  even  if  the 
acid  be  present  in  excess.  Chloride  of  silver  easily  dissolves 
in  cyanide  of  potassium;  sulphuret  of  silver  is  insoluble 
therein. 

17.  Gold. — By  adding  cyanide  of  potassium  to  chloride  of 
gold,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  bicyanide  of  gold  is 
obtained,'  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  Mu- 
riatic acid  restores  the  precipitate  by  decomposing  the  cyanide 
of  })otassium :  it  may  be  redissofved  by  the  addition  of  the 
former  in  excess. 

18.  Platina. — By  mixing  chloride  of  platina  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  adding  the  precipitant  in  excess,  and  heating  the 
solution,  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate  of  platina,  easily  dis- 
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solved)  is  obtained.  Acids  restore  the  precipitate  by  decom- 
posing the  cyanide  of  potassium  :  by  muriatic  and  nitric  acids 
ii  is  dissolred.  Ammonia  precipitates  platino-muriate  of  am- 
monia from  the  muriatic  acid  solution. 

19.  Tilt. — The  bichloride  and  chloride  of  tin,  when  mixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  yield  precipitates  of  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  tin.  The  liquid  always  contains  some  tin  in  solu- 
tion, as  may  be  easily  proved  by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  after  the  filtered  liquid  has  been  boiled  with  muriatic 
acid  in  excess.  If  bisulphuret  of  tin  is  treated,  boiling,  with  a 
considerable  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  some  small  por- 
tion is  dissolved ;  by  adding  an  acid  to  the  filtered  liquid,  the 
dissolved  portion  separates  as  a  protosulphuret.  If  protosul- 
phuret  of  tin  is  heated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  tin  is 
obtained,  partly  in  solution,  and  partly  separated  as  hydrated 
oxide. 

-  20.  Antimony* — ^3ichloride  of  antimony  behaves  towards 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  same  manner  as  bichloride  of  tin. 
Bisulphuret  of  antimony  gradually  dissolves  by  continued  boil- 
ing with  cyanide  of  potassium.  Protosulphuret  of  antimony  is 
easily  taken  up  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  :  acids 
precipitate  it  firom  the  solution  without  any  change* 

2L  Chromium. — By  mixing  solutions  of  chromic  acid  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  a  green  precipitate  is  obtained,  which, 
digested  or  heated  with  a  good  deal  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
redissolves,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  in  which  acids  do  not  pro- 
duce any  precipitate.  It  contains,  as  already  shown  by  Boeck- 
mann,  chromocyanide  of  potassium. 

We  examined,  lastly,  the  behaviour  of  some  metallic  acids 
towards  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  arsenious  and  tellurous  acids, 
also  titanic,  wolframic,  and  molybdic  acids.  The.  reactions 
were,  as  presupposed,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  are  pro- 
duced by  pure  potassium. 

If  we  now  arrange  the  above  examined  metals  according  to 
their  behaviour  towards  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  following  two 
principal  divisions  are  applicable : — 

A.  Metals  whichy  when  their  salts  are  submitted  to  the  action 
of  cyanide  of  potassium^  do  not  enter  into  combination  with 
cyanogen.    These  may  be  subdivided  into— 

a.  Those  which  are  not  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium ;  viz.  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

ft.  Those  which  are  only  partly  precipitated  by  cyanide 
of  potassium ;  viz.  antimony  and  tin. 

c.  Those  which  are  completely  disengaged  from  their 
solutions  by  cyanide  of  potassium ;  viz.  lime,  barytes, 
strontiau,  magnesia,  alumina,  lead,  and  bismuth. 
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B.  Metals  whose  solutions^  submitted  te  the  action  of  cyamie 
of  potasnum,  are  converted  into  metallic  cyanides.  These  may 
be  clashed  in  three  groups— 

a.  Those  whose  cyanides  are  insoluble  in  water,  bat,  when 
aided  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  binary  eomltfuations  of  the 
second  class  (M  Cy  -f  K  Cy),  soluble  in  water,  are  pro- 
duced. Acids  disengage  the  metallic  cyanides  firom  Uieir 
solutions  by  decomposing  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  They 
are  either  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  as  cyanide  of  silTor,  or 
soluble,like  cyanide  of  nickel,  or  ieasilysoluble,likebicyanide 
of  copper,  cyanide  of  zinc,  cyanide  of  cadmiam,  bicyanide 
of  palladium,  cyanide  of  platina. 

b.  Those,  the  metallic  cyanides  of  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  are  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  cyaaide  of  po~ 
tassium  in  solution.  Combinations  are  found  in  which  all 
the  cyanogen  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  combination  with 
the  metal,  forming  a  compound  radical,  and  united  to  po- 
tassium, yielding  a  binary  combination  of  the  first  class 
(for  instance,  Fe  Cy  S  -f-  2  K).  Acids  do  not  disengage 
metallic  cyanides  from  these  combinations.  They  are 
iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  uranium. 

c.  Mercury y  the  metallic  cyanide  of  which  is  iuobMe 
in  water. 

By  glancing  at  the  above  arrangement  it  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived how  manifold  are  the  applications  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  and  how  appropriate  a  re- 
agent it  is  to  separate  whole  series  of  bodies  from  each  other, 
and  how  manifold  are  the  means  which  it  furnishes  (by  varying 
the  method  of  application)  for  subdividing  these  series  into  the 
individual  bodies  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  pages  of  a 
popular  scientific  journal  are  not  exacUy  fitted  for  containing 
every  individual  case  in  which  the  application  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  may  be  adapted  to  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis :  we,  therefore,  intend,  in  our  ensuing  numbers,  to 
describe  only  those  cases  in  which  it  seems  to  deserve  a  pre- 
ference over  the  reagents  hitherto  used. 

APPLICATION   OF   CYANIDE   OF   POTASSIUM   TO   QUANTITATIVE 

ANALYSIS. 

I.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  preferable  to  all  other  reagents  in 
detecting  nickel  when  cobalt  is  present.  To  the  acidulated 
solution  of  the  metals  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added,  until  the 
precipitate  produced  is  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  heated,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand.  Should  a  precipitate  be  produced, 
either  immediately  or  afler  some  time  (it  is  immaterial  whether 
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it  is  cyanide  of  nickel  or-  cobalto-oyanide  of  nickel),  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  nickel  in  a  very  sensible  and  endent  manner. 

2.  In  order  to  separate  the  four  metals,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
coiirse  of  analysis,  are  obtained  together,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
viz.  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  and  cadmium,  cyanide  of  potassium 
will  be  found  a  very  excellent  means.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is 
added  in  excess  to  the  solution,  when  the  lead  and  bismuth  will 
become  perfectly  disengaged,  and  may  be  easily  separated  by 
salphuric  acid  ailerwaids :  the  copper  and  cadmium  remain  in 
the  solution.  Sulphuretted  bydrogea  is  added  to  the  solution  in 
excess^  then  heated,  and  more  cyanide  of  potassium  added :  a 
yellow  precipitate  proves  the  presence  of  cadmium.  If  after  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid  to  {.he  filtered  liquid  a  black  precipitate 
appears, .copper  is  present. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  IV. — Neu^  Method  of  Preparing  pure  Protoxide  of  Copper 

by  the  Moist  Way. 
A  anTUiUTED  solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  containing  some  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  is  poured  over  recently  prepared  moist  hydrated 
oxide  of  copper,  and  heated  to  boiling.  A  dark  orange-coloured 
precipitate  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copper  soon  appears, 
from  which  saccharine  matter  is  removed  by  washing  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried. 

Magnificently  red  anhydrous  protoxide  of  copper  is  obtained 
in  the  following  way: — A  solution  of  27  parts  of  cane  sugar,  in 
60  parts  of  water,  are  poured  over  9  parts  of  hydrate  of  oxide 
of  copper  (weighed  in  the  compressed  and  still  moist  state) ;  & 
solation  of  18  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  in  60  parts  of  water^ 
added ;  the  whole  mass  well  agitated  together  at  the  ordinary 
temperatures,and  strained  through  linen.  If  the  dark-blue  liquid,, 
after  being  passed  through  the  strainer,  is  heated,  continually 
stirring  over  the  water-bath,  anhydrous  protoxide  of  copper  is  dis- 
engaged, and  the  liquid  becomes  colourless. — BoettgefsBeitrage* 

Art.  V. — On  Chromate  of  Copper y  and  the  Preparation  of 

AmmoniO'Chromate  of  Copper  in  a  solid  form. 
The  different  statements  regarding  the  colour  of  chromate  of 
copper,  sometimes  called  light  gi'een,  at  others  yellowish  brown, 
and  again  white,  gave  rise  to  a  closer  examination  of  it ;  and  it 
was  found  that,  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  with 
neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  a  dark-red  or  yellow-brown  preci- 
pitate is  produced,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  water,  becomes  a  little  lighter,  and,  when  dry,  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  pulverized  mineral  hydrated  oxide  of  iron. 
The  salt  is  obtained  of  precisely  the  same  colour  by  the  direct 
action  of  chromic  acid  on  carbonate  of  peroxide  copper.  Caustic 
potassa  or  caustic  soda  precipitates  from  the  cold  solution  liy- 
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drated  oxide  of  copper ;  when  heated,  anhydrous  oxide  of  copper. 
Caustic  ammonia  dissolves  the  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of  spirit  of  wine, 
ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or  cupri-chromate  of  ammonia,  is 
disengaged  in  the  form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid  rather  dark 
green  a])pearance. 

Akt.  VI. — Argenio-Chhride  of  Amrnonxa^w  Ammofdo-Chloride 

of  Silver. 

Dissolve  silver  in  nitric  acid,  using  an  excess  of  acid,  precipi- 
tate with  common  salt,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  warm 
distilled  water.  Expose  the  still  moist  precipitate  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  ammoniacalgas,as  by  setting  a  small  cup  of  solution  of 
ammonia  in  an  evaporating  bason  containing  the  precipitated 
chloride,  and  covering  both  vessels  with  a  plate  or  sheet  of  paper. 
After  it  has  been  thus  exposed  for  a  few  hours,  digest  the  preci- 
tate,  in  a  Florence  flask  closed  with  bladder  perforated  by  a  pin- 
hole, with  liquor  ammonias  fortissim.  sp.  gr.  *880,  assisting  the 
solution  by  the  very  gradually  applied  heat  of  a  water  bath. 
When  the  water  in  the  bath  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  remove  the  flask,  and  set  aside  to  cool ;  crystals  will  form, 
and  at  the  same  time,  provided  the  chloride  had  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  discoloured  by  exposure  to  light,  a  brownpul^ 
verulenl  prectjAlatey  of  which  take  care :  it  is  a/vlmi$iatiHg  com- 
pound of  the  most  dangerous  description.  This  precaution  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  on  one  occasion,  when  endeavouring  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  this  decomposition,  an  explosion  took 
place  which  instantly  converted  the  laboratory  furnace  beside 
which  it  had  been  placed,  into  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  crystals 
are  removed  from  the  liquor,  washed  in  very  cold  weak  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  dried  by  folds  of  blotting  paper. 


Art.  VII. — Supposed  Existence  of  Nitrogen  in  Sugar ;  being  an 
abridgement  of  M.  Reisefs  paper  on  the  process  of  MM, 
Varrentrapp  and  Will  for  determining  the  quantity  of  azote 
in  organic  bodies. 

In  our  last  number  Mr.  Dell  narrates  an  experiment  whereby  he 
has  been  led  at  a  first  glance  to  suppose  that  sugar  contains 
nitrogen.  Perhaps  the  following  abridged  extract  from  the 
Annates  de  ChimiCy  tom.  v.  Aout,  1842,  will  afibrd  him  the 
explanation  he  seeks,  shewing  that  the  ammonia  arises  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Reiset  had  been  led  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  method 
proposed  by  MM.  Varrentrapp  and  Will,  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  in  organic  bodies,  and  which  ingenious  method 
consists  in  igniting  the  presumed  azotised  matter  with  a  mix- 
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lure  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  lime,  whereby  it  loses  the  whole  of 
its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  received  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  converted  into  ammonio-rauriate  of 
platina ;  and  from  the  weight  of  this  salt,  or  of  the  metallic 
platina  left  after  ignition,  that  of  the  azote  is  deduced. 

Now,  in  order  to  assure  us  that  this  method  of  proceeding  is 
unexceptionable,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  matter  submitted  to  analysis  is  con- 
verted into  ammonia,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  direct  experiment, 
that  tlie  atmospheric  azote  present  in  the  tube  of-combustion  can 
in  no  case  whatever  furnish  ammonia.  The  experiments  of  Ber- 
zelius*,  and  those  more  recently  undertaken  by  MM.  Yarrentrapp 
and  Will,  have  demonstrated  that  the  first  of  these  conditions  is 
}>erfectly  fulfilled.  All  azotised  substances,  with  the  exception  of 
those  containing  their  azote  in  the  state  of  nitric  acid,  transform 
the  whole  of  their  azote  into  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of 
the  alkaline  mixture,  at  an  elevated  temperature.  The  combi- 
nations of  cyanogen,  even,  furnish  ammonia  as  readily  as  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  lime.  But  as  to  the 
possible  formation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  tube 
of  combustion,  MM.  V.  and  W.  have  made  the  following  ex- 
periment to  annul  this  objection : — ^They  caused  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  azote  (such  as  arises  from  the  decomposition  of 
ammonia  by  copper),  at  a  red  heat,  to  pass,  1st,  over  a  mixture 
of  calcined  cream  of  tartar  and  lime  ;  2d,  over  a  mixture  of 
recently  burnt  soot  and  calcareous  soda ;  dd  and  last,  over  a 
simple  mixture  of  lime  and  soda ;  and  in  none  of  these  cases  were 
they  able  to  detect  the  smallest  quantity  of  ammonia  formed. 

According  to  these  authors,  this  single  experiment  is  conclu- 
sive against  the  supposition  that  a  cause  of  error  may  exist  in 
the  exact  determination  of  the  quantity  of  azote  indicated  by 
their  process.  If  an  excess  of  azote  be  found  to  exist,  say  they, 
you  must  seek  the  cause  in  the  impurity  of  the  materials,  or  in 
the  chloride  of  platina.  These  conclusions  do  not  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  well  based ;  for  although  a  mixture  of  azote  and  hy- 
drogen may  not  have  produced  ammonia  under  the  circum- 
stances detailed  by  MM.  Yarrentrapp  and  Will,  are  we  therefrom 
fully  assured  that  anon-azotised  substance,  rich  in  carbon,  when 
burnt  with  the  alkaline  mixture,  will  never  yield  ammonia  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere?  This  was  a  question  the  more 
necessary  to  be  put,  for,  observes  M.  Reiset,  *^  Mr.  Faradayf  had 
already  announced  that  non-azotised  bodies,  Mc^or,  acetate  ofpo- 
tassa,  oxalate  of  lime,  tartrate  of  lead,  &c.  calcined  with  soda,  po- 
tassa,  and  hydrate  of  barytes,had  invariably  yielded  him  very  sen- 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  torn,  iziii.  p.  231. 
t  ADDAlefl  de  Physique,  torn.  zz?iii.  p.  435. 
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siblc  quantities  of  ammonia.^  '^  The  memoir  of  this  sensible 
chymist,"  continues  M.  Reiset,  "  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  as 
affording  a  conviction  of  the  irreproachable  purity  of  tlie  tests 
employed  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Faraday  with  the  most  extreme 
attention  to  every  minutia.  M.  Reiset  then  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine if  the  results  obtained  by  the  English  chymist  could  afl'ect 
the  process  in  question,  and  he  decides  the  point,  after  a  very 
careful  examination,  in  the  affirmative.  And  even  afler  passiug 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen,  washed 
first  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  though  the  tube,  containing  a  mixture  of  1 
gramme=15*43  grs.  of  sugar,  with  the  calcareous  soda,  the  sul^ 
phuric  acid  poured  on  the  zinc  having  been  boiled  with  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  order  to  purge  it  from  the  peroxide 
of  azote  it  might  contain.  When  the  experiment  was  concluded, 
there  remained  on  the  filter  a  small  quantity  of  platino-chlo- 
ride  of  ammonia  in  crystals,  leaving  afler  calcination  0  gr.  03375 
of  metallic  platina,  corresponding  to  0  gr.  0048  of  nitrogen. 

To  be  quite  positive  as  to  this  result,  the  hydrogen  was  passed 
over  the  mixture  previous  to  combustion  for  six  hours,  and  thea 
an  amount  corresponding  to  0  gr.  0048  of  azote,  or  exactly  Uie 
same  quantity,  was  the  result ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
a  current  of  hydrogen  will  not  remove  from  a  mixture  the  quan- 
tity of  azote,  which  condenses,  so  to  speak,  in  the  pores  thereof, 
and  therefore  the  method  of  MM.  Yarrentrapp  and  Will  is  liable 
in  some  cases  to  give  erroneous  results.  M.  Reiset  also  found 
that  the  combustion  of  stearine  yields  nitrogen  in  like  manner. 


'■  ■ 
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Art.  VIII. — On  the  Components  and  Preparation  qf  Noiseless 

Conffreves, 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  £.  Boettger  *  all  con- 
greves  which  ignite  with  a  crackling  report  contain  chlorate  of 
potassa.  The  colouring  matters  are  smalts,  peroxide  of  lead,  or 
peroxide  of  manganese.  Of  the  materials  for  smouldering  (touch  ) 
paper  some  are  imbued  with  saltpetre,  others  with  bichromate 
of  potassa,  and  again  some  with  acetate  of  lead.  Those  con- 
taining saltpetre  are  to  be  preferred,  since  they  furnish  a  more 
permanent  glowing  red  light  when  ignited. 

The  best  proportion  for  the  mixture  of  the  igniting  mass,  and 
which  bums  with  the  least  noise,  is  the  following : — Sixteen 
parts  of  gum  Arabic,  nine  parts  of  phosphorus,  fourteen  paits  of 
saltpetre,  and  sixteen   parts  of  vermiUon.      Instead    of  gum 

*  In  his  work,  Beitrage  xar  Phyzik  und  Chcmie,  11th  number. 
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Arabic,  mucilage  of  Tragacanlh  might  be  employed*.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  injurions  inflnciicc  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  mass,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  points  of  the  matches, 
after  being  dipped  and  dried,  with  a  dilute  vamish-of  i;opal,  or 
with  a  sohition  of  gum  containing  saltpetre. — Boetiget^BBeitrage, 

Art.  IX. — On  the  be^t  Method  of  reducing  Phosphorus  in  a 

State  of  fine  Division. 
M.  B0ETT6KR  had  formerly  narrated  a  process  for  reducing 
phosphorus  into  a  state  of  fine  division  by  agitating  it  with 
fresh  urine.  He  has  now  discovered  that  urea  is  the  effective 
principle  in  urine  which  causes  such  division.  He  has  since 
ascertained  that  the  best  method  is  to  employ  a  solution  of  pure 
nrea,  the  preparation  of  which  has  now  become  very  easy  in 
consequence  of  the  announcement  by  Liebig  of  a  formula  for 
preparing  arlificial  urea. — Boettger^s  Beitrage, 


Art.  X. — Cyanate  of  Ammonia  (Urea).     By  Prof.  Liebig^ 

Mix  together  twenty-eight  parts  of  perfectly  dry  ferro-cyanate  of 
potassa  with  fourteen  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  (pure),  both 
ill  fine  powder.  Place  the  mixture  on  a  smooth  iron  plate,  and 
expose  it  to  a  diill-red  heat  over  a  charcoal-fire.  After  a  short 
limy  it  will  begin  to  bum  of  itself,  when  it  must  be  frequently 
stirred.  After  it  cools,  it  is  to  be  lixiviated  with  cold  water. 
The  solution  is  to  be  treated  widi  twenty  parts  and  a  half  of  dry 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  whereupon  a  copious  deposit  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  will  ensue.  It  has  then  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
%varm  place  (under  212*  F.),  so  as  to  concentrate  the  super- 
natant liquor,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted  off,  and  treated 
with  alcohol  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.  By  this  process 
four  ounces  of  perfectly  colourless  and  beautifully  crystallized 
cyanate  of  ammonia  (urea)  may  be  procured  from  one  pound  of 
ferro-cyanate  of  potassa. — From  Liebig^s  Ann.  in  Pharm.  Travis. 

Art.  XT. — Method  of  obtaining  Copper  and  Silver  in  the  most 

minute  State  of  Division. 
A  soLtmoN  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
and  precipitated  with  distilled  zinc.  The  precipitated  copper 
is  then  separated  from  the  adherent  zinc  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  temperature.  From 
lecently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  an  exceedingly  fine  silver- 
dust  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  it  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc. — Boettger^s  Beitrage. 

*  l>r.  Bochber  rtniBrln  :  ''This  would  indeed  prove  a  eoniidcrable  wving,  as  one 
part  of  tragiaoanthwitli  one  hundred  parts  of  water  form  an  equally  thick  glatinoua 
maaa  as  would  one  part  of  (pun  with  four  parts  of  water.  But  I  know,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  the  mucilage  prepared  from  tragacanth  is  not  fit  lor  the  pur- 
pot0r  tcom.  hafingi'  so  little  tfooMedey.'^ 
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Art.  XII. — Some  Remarks  on  the  preceding  Experiments  ofDe 
Saussure,  on  the  Nourishment  of  Plants.    By  J.  Liebio. 

De  Saussure  cultivated  a  horse  bean  in  a  decoction  of  mould 
viith  bicarbonate  of  potassia,  containing  in  70  milligrammes 
(=  one  grain)  of  dissolved  substances,  18  milligrammes  (=  nearly 
three^enths  of  a  grain)  of  humus,  and  52  milligrammes  (=four- 
fiflhs  of  a  grain)  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  with  other  soluble 
matters  extracted  from  the  mould. 

The  plant  was  removed  after  a  fortnight  from  the  rest  of  the 
liquid,  which  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  a  residue  of  20 
milligrammes  (==  three-tenths  of  a  grain)  remained,  containing 
nine  milligrammes  (=  one-tenth  of  a  grain)  of  humus. 

The  plant,  therefore,  had  absorbed  in  a  fortnight  nine  milli- 
grammes (=  one-tenth  of  a  grain)  of  humus. 

The  solution  of  humus  contained,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment, 70  parts  of  humic  carbonate  of  potassa,  composed  of 
52  carbonate  of  potassa  and  18  humus. 

After  the  growth  of  the  plant,  there  remained  in  this  liquid  20 
parts  of  humic  carbonate  of  potassa,  consisting  of  9   parts  of 
humus,  and  11  partsof  carbonate  of  potassa;  consequently,  it  had 
absorbed  0  parts  of  humus,  together  with  41  of  carbonate  of 
potassa. 

It  endenUy  appears,  then,  that  the  plant  had  not  taken  up  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  humus  for  each  part  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  plant  ought  to  have  absorbed  14  parts  of  humus 
with  41  of  carbonate  of  potassa;  with  II  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
only  4  parts  of  humus  should  have  remained.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  a  separation  of  the  potassa  from  tlie  dissolved  brown 
substance  took  place,  which  must  have  been  produced  by  tlie 
roots  of  the  plant ;  they  had  taken  up  the  salt  of  potassa,  and 
left  the  humus  in  the  remaining  liquid.  De  Saussure  placed  be- 
side the  vessel  in  which  the  plant  vegetated  a  similar  vessel, 
containing  a  solution  of  humic  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  order  to 
obsen'e  the  changes  which  the  dissolved  humus  imderwent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  plant,  merely  by].the  influence  of  air 
and  evaporation. 

The  quantity  of  humus  which  was  left  in  the  fluid  of  ibis 
second  vessel  sifter  a  fortnight  has  dot  been  stated. 

Since,  according  to  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure  himself, 
moist  humus,  or  an  alkaline  solution  of  humus,  absorbs  oxygea 
from  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  consequence  of  this 
assumption  of  oxygen,  it  remains  perfectly  undecided  under  what 
form  the  nine  milligrammes  of  humus  which  disappeared  had 
been  taken  up  the  plant. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  liquid  was  visibly  less  coloured ; 
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in  the  second,  the  residue  was  stronger  coloured  than  was  the 
original  liquid. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  fluid  contained  ^^ir  of  humic 
carbonate  ofpotassa,  (430  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  containing 
0.73  gramm&s  of  humic  carbonate  of  potassa,)  and,  notwithstand- 
ing this  excessive  dilution,  the  colouring  substance  did  not  pass 
over  in  equivalent  proportion  with  the  potassa  into  the  plant, 
bnt  was  left  behind.  I'he  original  quantity  of  humus  was  not 
g^ven,  and  the  absorbed  quantity  only  ascertained  from  the  weight 
of  the  residue.  This  weight,  however,  changes  according  to  the 
quantity  of  potassa,  or  the  quantity  of  salts,  taken  up. 

In  the  third  experiment,  De  Saussure  cultivated  two  specimens 
of  Polygonum  persicaria  in  a  solution  of  extract  of  mould.  A 
vessel,  containing  a  solution  of  the  same  extract  of  mould,  but 
without  a  plant,  was  placed  beside  the  same. 

After  nine  days  the  length  of  the  plant  had  increased  by  seven 
centimetres,  and  sent  forth  long  roots. 

The  liquid  not  containing  a  plant,  fiimished,  after  evaporation, 
S9  milligrammes  =  0*6006  gr.  of  residue.  The  fluid,  in  which 
the  plant  was  grown,  left  behind  a  residue  of  33  milliyrammea 
=  0*5082  gr. 

This  is  the  only  experiment  in  which,  by  comparing  the 
^veight,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  change  which  the 
test- liquid  undergoes  when  no  plant  is  g^wn  in  it. 

This  aqueous  extract  of  mould  contained,  however,  according 
to  the  examinaUon  of  De  Saussure,  nitrate  of  potassa  and  soda, 
as  well  as  chloride  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  calcium  ;  sub- 
stances which  are  very  easily  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

It  is  endent  that  these  soluble  salts  pas^d  into  the  plant  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  the  absorption  of  the  carbonate  of 
potassa  described  in  the  previous  experiment ;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  weight  which  the  soluble  component  parts  of  the  fluid 
(in  which  the  plant  vegetated)  sustained,  finds,  in  this  circum- 
stance, a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation. 

In  the  test-fluid  a  change  was  produced,  as  De  Saussure  states, 
by  action  of  the  air.  It  became  turbid,  whilst  the  fluid  in  which 
the  plants  vegetated  remained  clear.  It  was  necessary,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  the  latter  should  undergo  a  similar  change, 
since  the  air  was  not  excluded  from  the  vessel  ^  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  plant,  this  occurred  in  another 
way. 

The  action  of  air  on  the  extractive  of  mould  dissolved  in 
water  is  limited  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  carbonic  acid  \? 
formed,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  solution,  and  a  brown  or 
black  deposit  of  the  oxydated  humus,  as  it  is  called,  is  generated. 
The  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  deposit  go  on  indepen- 
dently of  each  other ;  but  in  Uie  fluid  which  contains  the  roots, 
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the  carbonic  acid  fortned  is  perpetually  removed.  It  cannot  contain 
either  free  carbonic  acid  or  free  oxygen,  simply  because  both  are 
absorbed.  In  the  latter  arrangement,  then,  all  conditions  ai-e 
present,  for  allowing  the  air  to  act  continually  on  the  organic 
matter  contained  therein. 

[To  be  oontinued.] 
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AuT.  XIII. — Netv  Method  of  Preparing;  Spiritus  Eih&ris  Nifrici, 
adapted  for  Manvfacturers.     By  Dr.  Geiseler. 

Let  24  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  sp.  gr*  0*840,  be 
mixed  with  4  ounces  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1*845 ;  allow  it  to  stand  for  8  days,  and  then  pour  the  mixture 
on  A\  ounces  of  perfectly  dry  saltpetre,  previously  introduced 
into  a  distilling  vessel ;  adapt  the  head  and  receiver  thereto,  and 
draw  over  with  a  moderate  fire  20  ounces  of  the  liquid,  which 
may  be  rectified  with  magnesia.  Prepared  in  this  manner,  a 
copper  still,  with  a  tin  head  and  refi*igerator,  may  be  employed. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  the  ethereal  product  thus  obtained  is 
not  very  subject  to  decomposition.  A  mixture  of  pure  nitric 
ether  and  spirits  of  wine  will  not  furnish  an  officinal  spiritus 
etheris  nitride  since  this  latter  contains,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
ponents of  the  former,  aldehyd.  It  cannot  be  preserved  over 
magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa  (see  Phar.  Trans,  p.  354), 
since  these  additions  induce  decomposition  and  formatioi\^  of 
nitrate  of  the  alkali. — Arch.  d.  Fharm. 


Art.  XIV. — Officinal  Iodide  of  Potassium 

Usually  contains,  according  to  Woehler,  iodate  of  potassa  and 
carbonate  of  potassa,  more  especially  that  iodide  which  is  fur- 
nished by  manufacturers  on  the  large  scale.  Herzog  has  shewn 
the  composition  of  that  prepared  according  to  the  Pbarm.  Borr. 
The  salt  of  the  Pharm.  Hanov.  frequently  contains  also  iodate 
of  potassa,  since  it  is  only  completely  reduced  by  the  long- 
continued  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  best  method 
is  by  decomposing  the  iodide  of  iron  with  carbonate  of  potassa 
at  a  boiling  temperature.  The  difficulty  is,  to  hit  the  precise 
point  of  decomposition,  so  that  neither  iodide  of  iron  nor 
carbonate  of  potassa  may  remain  in  excess.  The  latter  fault  is 
easily  amended  by  the  addition  of  hydriodic  acid. — Annalen  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm* 

[In  the  last  number  will  be  found  a  formula  for  preparing 
iodide  of  iron  without  heat.    It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  by 
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Using  pure  iodine,  and  avuling  himself  of  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Geiseler  as  to  the  quantity  of  iodide  contained  in  a  given  solu- 
tion,  the  manufacture  of  the  above  salt  is  rendered  less  difficult, 
but,  from  the  elaborate  article  which  will  be  found  in  this  number, 
the  assertion  of  Woehler  would  appear  at  least  doubtful. — Ed.] 


Art.  XV. — On  the  Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium;  being  a 
Digest  of  a  Treatise  on  the  above  Preparation^  which  gained  the 
Prize  of  the  Hagen  Bucholzian  Foundation.    By  Otto  Eder. 

From  the  results  detailed  in  this  treatise,  it  appears  that  the  me- 
thods of  making  this  salt  with  liver  of  sulphur  and  iodine,  and 
with  iodide  of  antimony,  are  quite  impracticable ;  that  it  has 
several  times  been  proved  no  perfect  product  can  be  obtained 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  Pharmac.  Boruss. ;  that  the  for- 
mula with  iodide  of  iron  and  iodide  of  zinc  are  not  impracti- 
cable, but  more  expensive  than  either  the  method  of  Turner  or 
by  means  of  caustic  potassa.  Since,  however,  the  latter  process, 
for  procuring  an  iodide  of  potassium,  has  several  inconveniences 
attending  it,  while  that  of  Turner  has  only  this,  that  it  is  conta- 
minated widi  a  little  sulphate  of  potassa,  this  latter  (Turner's) 
maintains  the  preference  already  adjudged  to  it  by  Herzog. 

PREPARATION  BY  MEANS  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

For  testing  the  formula  given  by  Baup,  1  ounce  of  iodine, 
half  an  ounce  of  iron  filings,  and  6  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
ii¥ere  mixed  in  a  flat  porcelain  vessel.  The  liquor  rapidly 
assumed  a  dark-brown  colour,  evolving  considerable  heat;  where- 
fore it  is  proper,  in  preparing  large  quantities,  to  add  the  iodine 
gradually,  in  order  to  avoid  its  partial  loss.  After  the  reaction 
had  diminished,  the  decolorisation  of  the  liquid  was  aided  by 
slightly  heating.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  thus  obtained 
iras  then  quickly  removed  by  filtration  from  the  residuary  iron 
filings,  and  these  were  then  washed  with  12  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  then  tested  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  iodine  sup 
posed  to  be  present,  but  did  not  show  any  traces  thereof. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  thus  obtained  showed  a  feebly 
acid  reaction,  and  was  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  was  now  instantly 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  until  a  precipitate 
ceased  to  be  produced.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution  that 
had  been  taken,  a  small  excess  of  the  precipitant  could  not  be 
avoided.  The  precipitate,  which  was  very  voluminous,  was 
then  gathered  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  distilled  water,  until 
the  fluid  passing  through  did  not  become  turbid  by  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  silver.  This  washing  required  a  quantity  of  84 
ounces  of  distilled  water. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  had  again  become 
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turbid  by  disengaged  oxide  of  irony  was  then,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  water  used  for  washing,  condensed  to  dryness, 
during  which  operation  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  was  disen- 
gaged,  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  residuary  salt  obtained  was 
also  tinged  yellow.  On  account  of  its  alkaline  reaction,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  was  treated  at  a  boiling  temperature  with 
12  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  when  it  left  behind  a  brown  saline 
mass,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of  potassa  and 
oxide  of  iron.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium 10  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  were  regained  by  distillation. 
The  iodide  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  weighing  one  ounce  and 
two  drachms,  was  perfectly  neutral,  and  free  from  iron,  but  it  had 
a  yellowish  appearance,  which  had  been  caused  by  merely  dis- 
solving it  in  spirits  of  wine,  for  by  redissolving  it  in  water  and 
crystallisation  it  was  obtained  white,  leaving  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  yellow  mother  liquor  behind. 

In  order  to  shorten  this  long  and  tiresome  process  of  washing 
out  the  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  iodide  of  iron,  ob- 
tained from  an  equal  quantity  of  iodine,  as  above  stated,  was  on 
the  occasion  of  preparing  another  batch  quickly  heated  in  a  flat 
porcelain  vessel,  then  decomposed  bv  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
maintained  hot  for  about  half  an  hour  over  the  water  bath. 
Meanwhile  a  considerable  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  took  place  ; 
the  precipitate  obtained  was  less  by  at  least  half  its  volume  than 
that  obtained  in  the  cold,  and  62  ounces  of  water  were  perfectly 
sufficient  to  remove  from  it  every  trace  of  iodide  of  potassiuni. 
The  ley  of  iodide  of  potassium  thus  obtained  was  clear  like  wa- 
ter, but  whilst  evaporating  disengaged  some  flakes  of  oxide  of 
iron,  on  the  removal  of  which,  a  salt,  perfectly  free  from  iron, 
remained. 

With  a  third  preparation,  following  the  same  process,  with 
this  exception  only,  that  instead  of  washing  the  pi^cipitate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  with  cold  water,  hot  water  was  employed,  no 
oxide  of  iron  at  all  was  separated  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium ;  which  fact  may  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way — that  distilled  water,  when  kept,  always  absorbs  some  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  which  then  acts  on  the  precipitate,  dis- 
solving the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (protoxide  and  sesquioxide). 

By  observing  these  precautions  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  process  of  Du  M^nil  (Pharm,  C.  Bl.  18S6,  p.  7S8), 
in  order  to  obtain  a  preparation  perfectly  free  from  iron. 

According  to  the  results  here  obtained,  the  following  rules 
must  be  observed  if  the  preparation  of  the  iodide  of  potas^um 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  this  method : — 

1.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  obtained  must  be  filtered  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potassa. 

2.  It  is  proper  to  manage  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of 
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iron  whilst  warm,  which  procures  not  only  a  less  voluminous 
precipitate,  but  if  the  heating  be  continued  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  a  solution  free  from  iron.  It  is  less  easy,  however,  to  ob- 
tain the  last  crystallisations  free  from  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and 
it  is  necessary,  if  the  tesidties  are  not  to  be  kept  for  another  pre- 
paration, either  to  saturate  with  hydriodic  acid,  or  lo  digest  the 
saline  residue  in  spirits  of  wine.  This  latter  operation,  how- 
ever, always  causes  a  loss  of  spirits  of  wine. 

4  ounces  of  iodine  were  then,  with  strict  observation  of  the 
experience  obtained  during  previous  experiments,  treated  with 
iron  filings,  ftc.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  was  diluted  with 
16  ounces  of  water,  heated  over  a  water  bath,  and  decomposed 
-wiih  2  ounces,  3  drams,  and  29  grains  of  potassse  carbonas  e  tar- 
taro,  dissolved  in  6  ounces  of  distilled  water.  After  heating  for 
half  an  hour,  the  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed 
without  intermption  with  97  ounces  of  distilled  water,  heated  to 
-f-7Cy*  C.sassldS**.  The  colouiiess  clear  solution  of  itxlide  of  po- 
tassium obtained  was  perfectly  free  fcom  iron,  and  did  not  dis- 
engage flakes  whilst  evaporating  for  crystallisation. 

The  first  crystalHsation  yielded  2  ounces,  2  drams,  and  55 
grains  of  a  perfectly  neutral  white  iodide  of  potassium,  crystal- 
lized in  cubes.  By  two  succeeding  crystallisations,  2  ounces,  2 
drams,  and  19  grains  mote  wete  obtained,  which,  however, 
showed  a  feeble  alkaline  reaction,  although  so  inconsiderable 
that  the  salt  is  not  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  pharmaceutical  use. 
The  mother  liquor,  which  remained,  crystallised  indeed  likewise, 
but  the  crystals  showed  a  strong  alkaline  reaction;  so  that  in 
order  to  ascertaiir  the  contents  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  con- 
tained therein,  it  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  two  scruples 
thereof  refracted  with  spirits  of  wine. 

[To  be  continued.] 


GALVANISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Art.  XVI.— Oyi  certain  GalvatUe  Series  comtructed  with 
Chromic  Add,    By  T.  C.  Pogqendobff. 

[Contmued  from  page  160.] 

If  the  numbers  obtsdned  with  nitric  and  chromic  acids  are  com- 
pared, they  yield  the  following  results  :— 

1.  The  electromotive  power  in  the  experiment  with  charcoal 
is  very  strong,  and  nearly  alike  in  both  acids — ^perhaps  somewhat 

£  eater  in  the  chromic ;  but,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact 
at  the  current,  and  probably  also  the  power  when  the  latter 
fluid  is  employed,  are  inconstant,  the  essential  resistance  is  like- 
wise found  to  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  observed  when 
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nitric  acid  is  employed.  Both  these  results  are  caused,  I  pre- 
sume,  by  the  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  the  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  employed,  oxide  of  chromium  is  disengaged  in 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal. 

2.  In  the  case  of  chromic  acid  with  platina,  the  power  is  only 
about  two-thirds  of  that  produced  by  nitric  acid,  although  the 
strength  of  acid  used  was  intentionally  not  more  concentrated 
than  the  acidtun  nitricuni  crudum  of  the  druggists.  The  power 
is  not  much  greater  than  that  which  is  evolved  by  copper  excited 
by  chromic  acid,  and  remains  rather  less  than  that  w^hich  the 
same  metal  yields  when  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

This  circumstance  appears  to  me  remarkable.  The  applica- 
tion of  chromic  acid  has  been  devised  because  its  oxygen  is 
easily  separated ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  either  reduced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current  at  the  negative  plate  previous  to  the  water,  or, 
if  afterwards,  the  hydrogen  is  again  immediately  oxidated  at  the 
moment  of  production.  The  powerful  effect  of  this  and  similar 
liquids  is  attributed,  by  the  followers  of  the  chymical  theory,  to 
the  suppression  of  the  hydrogen,  which  is  equally  complete  in 
both  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  avoidance  of  other  obnoxious  mat- 
ters on  the  negative  plate.  If,  however,  this  was  the  only  ser- 
vice which  such  liquids  had  to  perform  in  the  voltaic  pile,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  each  of  them  must,  ceteris  pari- 
buSy  exert  an  equally  powerful  electromotive  force. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  a  previous  occasion  I 
have  observed,  that  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platina  employed 
ixt  lieu  of  nitric  acid,  will  not  exeit  the  same  power  as  the 
latter  liquid,  although  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  is,  in  like 
manner,  perfectly  prevented  by  both  one  and  the  other.  In  this 
case  the  difference,  perhaps,  might  be  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  circumstance  that  die  sulphuric  acid  in  which,  under 
both  arrangements,  the  zinc  was  immersed,  and  which  was  in 
contact  with  the  second  fluid,  might  have  some  other  affinity  for, 
or  relation  to^  the  solution  of  platina  different  from  that  possessed 
by  the  nitric  acid.  Escape  by  this  supposition  is,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  impossible ;  for  we  observe  that  chromic  acid 
with  platina  not  only  evolves  a  considerably  less  degree  of  force 
than  sulphuric  acid  with  platina,  but  also  an  equally  less  power 
in  comparison  with  that  which  it  evolves  when  in  combination 
with  charcoal,  although  in  botii  cases  the  second  fluid  was  the 
same — that  is  to  say,  sulphuric  acid.  The  merely  chymical  ac- 
tion which  takes  place  with  charcoal  being  so  feeble,  is  equally 
incapable  of  aflbrding  a  satisfactory  explanation;  since  the  pro- 
cess which  oxidates  the  negative  plate,  and  reduces  the  fluid, 
ought  not,  according  to  the  chymical  theory,  to  increase  the 
power  in  a  combination  of  zinc  and  charcoal, but  on  the  contraiy 
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weaken  it,  and  render  it  still  less  powerful  than  a  combination  of 
zinc  and  platina,  whose  negative  element  does  not  undergo  such 
oxidation.  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  explanation  than 
that  afforded  by  the  contact  theory,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
obtain  new  confirmation  by  the  preceding  facts.  It  ia  this : — 
that  liquids  possess  the  property  of  modifying  the  electrical  rela- 
tion of  metals,  and  other  solid  conductors,  in  a  manner  at  present 
unknown  to  us,  and  in  very  different  degrees. 

Respecting  tJhe  value  of  chromic  acid  for  galvanic  purposes, 
it  appears,  fiom  the  preceding  results,  that  among  the  three  com« 
binations  therein  arranged,  that  with  platina  is  the  least  advan- 
tageous. The  two  others  are  evidently  better :  that  with  char- 
coal, because  it  furnishes,  if  not  a  constant  current,  at  any  rate 
the  strongest  relatively  for  a  longer  time ;  whilst  that  with  copper 
is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  constancy  of  its  current, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  even  when  exposed  to  considerable  resist- 
ance, it  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  with  platina. 

In  all  these  combinations,  however^  chromic  acid  is  still,  for 
power  and  constancy  of  current,  far  behind  nitric  acid,  offering 
no  other  advantage  over  the  latter  than  the  absence  of  nitrous 
acid  fiimes  during  its  application,  which,  indeed,  in  a  confined 
space,  are  very  noisome  and  disagreeable.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  much  moderated,  it  is  true,  if  the  nitric  acid  employed 
is  only  concentrated  to  I'SO  sp.  gr.,  which  is  sufficient  for  many 
purposes  at  any  rate,  and  provided  also  the  clay  cylinders  are 
furnished  with  covers.  For  myself  I  can  assert,  after  much  ex- 
perience, that  with  batteries  of  small  dimensions,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  apparatus  to  a  side  room  on  the  addition  of  the  acid, 
which  always  causes  the  greatest  evolution  of  fumes,  this  incon- 
venience is  so  inconsiderable  that  experiments  may  be  conducted 
Tery  well  in  a  sitting-room.  For  those,  however,  who,  notwith- 
standing this  assertion,  apprehend  an  injurious  effect  on  their 
health,  or  on  instruments  situate  near  the  apparatus,  chromic 
acid  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  if  the  object  is  to  attain  a  con- 
stant current  by  means  of  a  copper  arrangement ;  which  indeed  is 
somewhat  acted  upon,  but  on  account  of  its  proportionately  low 
price,  admits  of  the  construction  of  a  battery  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. 

It  is  very  advisable  to  employ  batteries  of  large  dimensions, 
since  they  secure,  besides  increased  strength  of  current,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  may  be  meanwhile  in- 
creased in  still  greater  proportion.  This  circumstance  is  favour- 
able to  the  duration  of  the  current,  for  otherwise,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  constant  current  for  a  long  time,  the  continual  addi- 
tion of  firesh  liquid  would  be  required. 

Chromic  acid,  in  the  highest  degree  concentrated,  as  em- 
ployed for  the  above  experiments,  is  not  a  very  rich  source  of 
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oxygen,  and  therefore  not  of  long  duration.  On  calculating  tbe 
relative  quantities  of  oxygen  to  be  obtained  for  tlM  oxidation  of 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hydrogen  firom  aoltttiona  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  chromic  fluid,  and  nitric  acid  of  the  aboYe-mentiaiied 
densities,  and  of  a  volume  equal  to  1000  parts  by  weight  of 
water,  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  being  calculated  asN,  O,,  it 
will  be  found*, 

Oxygtn  parta  by  weig^lit. 

For  the  Bolntion  of  Sulphate  of  Copper                                 .  15*39 

„      Chromic  Fluid       .....  22*81 

„      Nitric  Add 166*11 

Nitric  acid,  of  the  moderate  concentration  of  1*30  speci- 
fic gravity,  is,  then,  a  much  richer  store  of  oxygen  than 
the  chromic  liquid  even  iu  its  greatest  state  of  density,  and 
the  latter  holds  out  only  one  aud  a  half  times  longer  than 
the  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  besides 
this,  after  being  exhausted,  can  be  fed  with  fresh  portions  of 
substances  for  absorbing  the  hydrogen,  much  easier  than 
the  chromic  fluid,  and  without  requiring  to  be  entirely  re- 
newed. If,  therefore,  a  constant  current  has  to  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  and  we  liiish  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  artificial  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of 
continually  renewing  the  solution,  a  considerable  quantity 
thereof  must  be  employed  in  the  first  instance.  This  supply, 
when  nitric  acid  is  used,  is  required  to  a  much  less  extent,  as  is 
apparent ;  and  from  this  circumstance  alone  it  is  far  preferable 
to  all  similar  oxidating  fluids. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  may  add,  that  I  likewise  con- 
structed a  series  composed  of  amalgamated  zinc,  copper,  and 

*  For  instance, 

Solpbate  of  Copper » On  O,  SO,  5H«0>=1559*26 
4  X 1559-26  of  Water,  .  -6237-04 

SolntionofSolphate  of  Copper  »  7796-30 

In  1200  parta  by  weight  of  the  tolntion,  which,  taking  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
1200  the  volume  of  one  contains,  therefore,  an  available  quantity  of  oxygen  »jr, 
which  is  foond  from  the  proportion^ 

7796*30  :  100 :  :  1200  i  x-15.39 
For  the  chromic  liquid  there  is  contained — 

Bichromate  of  Potassa=  KO,  2CrO,  s=  1893-55 
f-t- 1893-55  of  HydratedSalpharicAad=  2524*73 
6x1893*55  of  Water       .        .        .     »11361.30 


Composing  Chromic  Fluid        .        .     s  15779*58 
By  reduction  of  the  chromic  add  to  oxide  of  diromium  this  fluid  loses  30  » 300 ; 
therefore  is — 

15779*58  :  300  :  s  1200  i  «t.22*81 
Nitric  acid,  of  1*300  specific  gravity  b1  volume,  contains  40*65  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous acid,  NflO^  ;  or  in  1300  parta  by  weight  there  are  oontuned  528*45  of  oxy- 
gen.   If  these,  then,  lose  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  we  have — 

NsOs  :  Oi  :  :  677*04  :  200  :  :  52845  :  x:s=15611 
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simply  chromic  fluid,  of  the  before  stated  density ;  with  this  com> 
biuation  hoping  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  constant  current,  by 
employing  only  one  fluid,  for  which  purpose  it  seemed  to  afford 
some  probability  of  success.  My  expectations,  however,  were 
not  fiilfilled,  as  the  following  results  will  show,  in  which  the 
Mze,  distance,  and  innnersion  of  the  plates,  were  the  same  as  in 
the  previously  narrated  experiments: — 


1 

Kon-enential 

Strengtlioftlie 

Bnentiml  ,re< 

Blectnmu>> 

Time. 

resitUnoe. 

curreDt. 

•isUuiee. 

tive  power. 

ShlV 

26-27 

Sin.  27^    4 

17 

26-27 

26  69 

23 
25 

26-27 
26-27 

26  IS 
19  34 

5-07 

13-84 

58 

26-27 

23  14 

41 

26*27 

22  14 

The  cnrrent  was  therefore  decreasing,  and  continued  decreas- 
ing more  and  more  rapidly  during  the  observation.  I  therefore 
believe  that  the  decrease  was  not  produced  by  any  polarization, 
as  this  could  not  easily  take  place,  on  account  of  the  action  of 
chromic  acid  on  the  copper ;  at  any  rate,  polarization  did  not 
exist  in  a  perceptible  degree,  and  if  indeed  it  really  did  occur, 
as  on  a  consideration  of  other  analogous  well-ascertained  facts, 
such  decrease  should  .have  thereby  diminished.  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  inconstancy  of  the  current  as  caused  by  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  chromic  liquid,  a  decomposition  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  solubility  of  zinc  in  this  acid,  and  whose 
action  is  so  vivid  when  this  metal  is  present,  even  without  gal- 
vanic action,  that  it  occasions,  arising  from  the  non-evolution  of 
gas,  a  strong  development  of  caloric.  This  great  loss  of  zinc 
alone  prevents  the  practical  application  of  this  combination ;  in  a 
flieoretical  point  of  view  it  is,  however,  interesting,  since  so 
strong  a  cnrrent  as  that  yielded  by  this  arrangement,  and  which, 
on  comparison,  will  be  found  far  surpassing  that  of  DanielPs  se- 
ries, especially  under  diminished  resistance,  has  never  been  hi- 
therto produced  with  one  liquid.  The  requisite  constancy  might 
perhaps  be  given  to  this  current  by  continually  renewing  the 
chromic  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  somewhat  less  con- 
centrated than  that  employed. — Poggendorff*s  Anaalen,  Bd.  Ivii. 


Aht.  XVII. — A  new  and  easy  Method  of  covering  Copper  and 

Brass  with  Plaiina. 

One  part  of  solid  chloride  of  plaiina  is  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water,  and  to  this  solution  is  added  8  parts  of  common  salt ;  or, 
still  better,  1  part  of  platino-chloride  of  ammonia,  and  8  parts  of 
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hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  are  placed  in  a  flat  porcelain  vessel, 
32  to  40  parts  of  water  poured  over  it,  the  whole  heated  to  boil- 
ing, and  the  vessels  of  copper  or  brass,  perfectly  bright,  are 
placed  therein.  They  will  be  covered  in  a  few  seconds  with  a 
brilliant  and  firmly  adhering  layer  of  platina. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  may  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  advantage  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories. 

Art.  XVIII. — On  the  Reduction  of  Solutions  containing 

Platina,  by  Means  ^Zinc, 
The  process  recommended  by  Parisot  has  been  found  practically 
useful.  It  is  as  follows:— The  salt  containing  platina  or  its 
solution  is  mixed  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
put  into  it.  The  black  precipitated  metallic  platina  adhering  to 
the  zinc  is  removed  by  means  of  the  same  acid. 

Art.  XIX.—  On  Tiwiing  and  Zincing  Copper  and  Brass  by  the 

Moist  Way. 
Plates  of  copper  or  brass  placed  in  a  boiling  solution  of  stan- 
nate  of  potassa  mixed  with  turnings  of  tin,  are,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  covered  with  a  firmly  attached  bright  layer  of 
tin — a  method  very  useful  for  tinning  pharmaceutical  instru- 
ments*. 

A  layer  of  zinc  may  also  be  obtained  on  the  same  metals  by 
employing  chloride  of  zinc :  pure  zinc  turnings  being  present. 
The  same  object  can  be  attained  by  means  of  zinc  and  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. — Boettger's  Beitrage. 

Art.  XX. — On  Coloured  Fires. 

To  the  Ediion  qf  the  Annah  of  ChymUtry  and  Pharmacf. 
Gbhtlembn^ — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Philo,  there  are  very 
many  recipes  for  Coloured  Fires,  differing  in  some  slight  degree  from  each 
other.    The  following  I  believe, yr<7iii  experience ,  to  be  the  best: — 

*  The  same  experiment,  remarks  Mr.  Wittztein,  was  performed  by  Trommsdorff 
fifty  years  ago.  I  will  here  gi^e  hia  own  words  (in  Gotting's  Taschenbach  for  Schei- 
dekimstler  and  Apotheker  Jahigang,  1791,  8.  128)  on  this  subject. 

"  Singular  tinning  by  the  motet  way, *—Stveini  vessels  of  pure  English  tin  wereboiled 
in  a  portion  of  caustic  ley,  in  order  to  clean  them.  The  ley  was  decanted,  and  remained 
standing  during  one  night  in  a  copper  kettle  for  ftirther  use.  Hie  following  day, 
when  the  kettle  was  employed,  the  surfisce  of  it,  so  far  as  it  had  been  oorered  by  the 
ley,  was  disooTered  to  be  tinned  ;  and  the  kettle  wm  uaed  for  a  long  time  before  fliia 
tinning  was  worn  out.  Although  this  might  not  prove  a  very  economical  means  for 
tinning  vessela,  it  might  periiaps  be  employed  with  advantage  in  tfaoee  vessels  tke 
shape  of  which  does  not  admit  of  their  being  tinned  in  the  common  way." 

Further,  he  states,  in  the  same  work,  in  the  year  1792,  p.  193 : — 

*'  Last  year  I  announced  to  the  public  the  observation,  that  caustic  fixed  vegetable 
alkali  dissolves  xinc  by  the  mobt  way,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  in  a  metallic  form 
by  copper :  I  have  since  repeated  Uie  experiment  with  complete  success.  Caustic 
mineral  alkali,  and  volatile  mineral  alkali,  show  the  same  phenomenon,  but  it  does 
not  always  succeed  so  well  as  with  vegetable  alkali." — Buehner'e  Rqrert. 
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Red  Fire, — Sulphur,  1  ounce;  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  1  ounce;  Chlo- 
rate of  Potass,  1  ounce ;  Nitrate  of  Strontian,  5  ounces.  The  Chlorate 
of  Pdtass,  being  previously  well  powdered,  should  be  mixed  carefully  ou 
a  paper  with  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  and  afterwards  the  remaining 
ingredients  should  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with  a  spatula  on  pc^r. 

Blue  Fire. — Nitrate  of  Baiytes,  77  parts;  Sulphur,  13  parts;  Chlo- 
rate of  Potass,  5  parts ;  Realgar,  2  parts ;  Charcoal,  3  parts.  Mix  them 
thoroughly. 

Purple. — Lamp  Black,  I  part;  Realgar,  1  part;  Nitre,  1  part;  Sul- 
phur, 2  parts ;  Nitrate  of  Strontian,  16  parts ;  Chlorate  of  Potass,  5  parts. 

Yours  obediently, 

G.  T.  F. 


Abt.  XXI. — New  Hydraulic  Filter. 

To  the  Editors  qf  the  AumaU  qf  Chymuiry  tmd  Pharmacy. 


^^^^C^^^^^k*VCV««»>XV«KVX\V\^>VC^'WVVV\V\^^^^ 


I   A.  A  condnctmg  or  suction  tabe,  through  which  the  fluid  i«  to  be  drawn. 
B  B.  Flanges  which  bind  the  filtering  media ;  consisting,  first,  of  a  peculiarly 
woven  thick  flannel,  then  felt,  and  next  another  layer  of  flannel,  with 
Band,  glass,  or  filtering  paper,  between. 

C.  Reaenroir  for  the  maddy  deposit  which  will  not  pass  the  media. 

D.  Charcoal,  powdered  glus,  or  sand ;  or  if  naed  for  percolation  per  atcen- 

ram,  reservoir  for  ingredients  to  be  exhausted. 

E.  Reservoir  of  filtered  liquid,  which  overflows  at  the  top. 

FF.  Arrangement  of  the  dings,  contrived  so  as  to  secure  parallel  motion  in 
the  moat  compact  manner. 

This  little  apparatus  was  contrived  by  me,  in  order  to  secure  the  rapid 
filtration  of  concentrated  decoctions,  essences,  solutions  of  extracts, 
and  those  preparations  of  vegetable  substances  which  are  liable  to  de- 
composition,  if  exposed,    for    a  moderate  time  only,  to  atmospheric 
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influence.  Although  only  occupying  the  space  of  a  few  inches,  it  is 
capable  of  filtering,  perfectly  bright,  three  gallons  per  hour,  of  a  muddy, 
thick  liquor  ;  and,  of  course,  a  larger  apparatus  will  filter  a  proportion- 
ately increased  quantity. 

It  is  admirably  adapted  for  bleaching  and  filtering  castor  oil,  with- 
out injuring  the  oil ;  a  little  warmth,  and  pure  animal  charcoal  as  the 
bleaching  ingredient,  being  all  that  is  requisite :  it  will  serve  also  to 
introduce  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  percolation,  the  process  being 
per  ascetuum,  in  lieu  of  per  descemum;  since  the  same  liquid  may  be 
rapidly  and  frequently  passed  through  the  ingredients,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  clogging — an  important  point  in  exhausting  opium  of  its  soluble 
constituents.  The  tmpractised  pharmaceutist  who  may  have  attempted 
to  make  a  few  gallcMM  of  tincture  by  means  of  the  percolator  etched  in 
recent  works  on  Pharmacy,  will  appreciate  the  advantage  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  ingredients  can  never  be  packed  too  closely.  Oue 
advantage  it  has  over  many  filters,  is,  that  a  very  small  portion  only  of 
the  contents  are  left  in  the  filter ;  in  mine  about  one  ounce  only,  and  yet 
I  can  filter  at  the  rate  of  thirty  gallons  of  castor  oil  in  one  day,  and  wash 
the  apparatus  clean  in  ten  minutes. 

Description. — It  consists  of  a  force  pump,  the  diameter  of  whose 
solid  piston  is  one-sixth  the  diameter  of  the  filtering  media,  such  pump 
being  worked  by  a  lever  handle  a,  giving  an  increase  of  about  twelve 
times  the  power  that  would  be  obtained  without  such  lever.  Assuming 
the  diameter  of  the  pump  to  be  kalf  an  inch,  and  the  filtering  media 
BB  as  three  inches,  this  viiW  be  about  twelve  times  the  content  of  the 
former ;  and  as  the  lever  increases  this  power  twelve  times,  we  shall  have 
the  enormous  power  of  144  times  the  force  exercised  on  the  handle  of  the 
lever,  impelling  the  liquid  through  the  filtering  media.  If  we  apply,  then, 
on  the  handle  the  force  of  100  lbs.,  we  shall  have  a  force  of  14,400  lbs. 
impelling  the  liquid  through  the  media. 

This  power,  which  may  be  increased  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  any  extent,  no  filtering  media  whatever  can  impede ;  we  may 
send  our  liquid  through  columns  of  powders,  animal  charcoal,  sand, 
flannels,  felt,  leather,  &c.  &c.,  until  we  have  either  exhausted  all  the 
soluble  portions  of  a  substance,  or  satiutited  our  liquid  to  the  consistence 
of  treacle,  at  the  same  time  filtering  it  as  bright  as  possible ;  and  the  Tapi- 
dity  with  which  these  processes  can  be  performed^  is,  in  the  case  of 
vegetables,  of  manifest  advantage.  Torturing  vegetables,  by  stewing, 
brewing,  and  evaporating,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  gnmd  deside- 
ratum of  completing  the  extraction  of  all  the  soluble  portions  of  a  diy 
vegetable  substance  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  vegetates,  is 
attained. 
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It  is  wdll  adapted  for  driving  water  through  animal  or  wood  charcoal, 
to  render  it  fit  for  washing  precipitates,  &c.  A  smaller  apparatus,  for 
experiment,  may  he  constnicted,  using  a  syringe  for  the  forcing  pump. 

Should  the  ahove  description  and  accompanying  sketch  he  suitahle  for 
the  pages  of  your  journal,  its  insertion  is  very  much  at  your  service — a 
hiimhle  mite  to  the  treasury  of  Pharmacy. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  ohedient  servant, 

Oct,  SI,  18842.  G.  M.  M. 


Art.  XXII. — On  the  Oxidation  of  Alcohol  by  Means  of  Chromic 

Acid, 

Chromic  acid,  as  well  as  other  substances,  (for  instance,  spongy 
platina,)  converts  alcohol  into  a  liquid  containing  aldehyd, 
lampic  acid,  ethereous  acid.  If  some  dry  chromic  acid  is 
thrown  into  absolute  alcohol,  it  becomes  suddenly  red-hot,  is 
reduced  to  protoxide,  and,  if  the  alcohol  is  only  in  very  small 
quantity,  it  takes  fire.  Absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  sulphuret 
of  carbon,  takes  fire  on  the  admission  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
dry  chromic  acid  ;  whilst  sulphuret  of  carbon  alone  is  scarcely 
affected  by  it.  These  experiments  have  been  made  with  com- 
mon chromic  acid ;  that  is  to  say,  chromic  acid  contaminated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  according  to  Tritsche's  method*. 

The  Solubilxtt  or  Lead  in  all  Water  containing  free  Carbonic 
Acid. — Previous  to  the  year  1757*  a.d.,  lead-colic  was  very  rarely  met  with  in 
Amsterdam.  Soon  after,  however,  the  dtizeiis  began  to  snbstitnte  Irad  for  tiles  on 
the  roofe  of  their  dwelling-houses,  and  the  disease  broke  ont  with  violence,  and  com- 
mitted great  ravages.  Dr.  Ftoncbin  very  properly  ascribed  its  increase  to  lead 
entering  the  body  insidiously  along  with  the  water,  which  he  inferred  had  acquired 
the  power  of  corroding  the  lead  by  having  become  add  (impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas)  in  consequence  of  the  ro^s  having  been  covered  with  decaying  leaves  from 
the  trees  which  abounded  in  the  city ;  and  without  a  doubt  this  explanation  accords 
widi  the  season  at  which  the  lead-oolic  was  observed  to  be  most  frequent ;  namely, 
the  autumn. 

Sir  G.  Baker,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Heberden,  has  related  another  striking  instance. 
Lord  Ashbumham's  house  in  Sussex  was  supplied  firom  some  distance  with  water, 
which  was  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes.  The  servants  bdng  often  affected  with  colic, 
which  had  even  proved  &tal  to  some  of  them,  the  water  was  carefully  examined,  and 
found  to  contain  lead.  The  solvent  power  of  the  water  was  ascribed,  very  properly, 
to  its  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas. — ChrUtison  <m^  Poiiotu, 
[This  subject  is  fully  treated  in  the  admirable  work  just  quoted.] 

ATomc  Weiobts  or  Elements. — MM.  Marchond  and  Erdmann  are  at  present 
engaged  in  a  series  of  researches  which  seem  to  prove  that  Front's  idea  of  all  atomic 
weights  being  multiples  <ff  hydkt)gen  is  correct  They  have  as  yet  eaLamined  only  the 
following  bodies : — 


Oxygen     a  100 

.      .      .      •        X 

Caldum  »    250 

....      20 

Hydrogen  »12'5 

•      •      •      ■        o 

Chlorine  »    450 

•     .     •     .      36 

Carbon      »    75 

•      •      •      ■        0 

SUver      a  1250 

....     100 

Nitrogen   -  175 

....     14 

Lead       »  1300 

....     104 

Phil.  Mag.  Nov. 

*  Or  Warrington's.    See  Proceedings  of  the  Chymieal  Sodety.-— Ed. 
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NOMINA. 


Acidum  Uranicum 

—  Uricum 

—  VanadicuDi. 

—  Vanadosum. 


—     Wolframiciim 


•     •     •     • 


jEiher 

Ozidam  ^therotum. 
Radicale  ^thericum. 

—  Aceticos.    .     • 

Aoetaa  ^theroffiis. 

—  BenzoicuB. 

BenzoM  ^theromu. 

—  Citricus.     •    . 

Cttras  JStherofiu. 

—  Fonnicus.  .     . 

Formias  ^therosns. 


■       ■ 


FORMULA. 


u.» 

U=N»C'»H«0« 

U>   .....    . 

TJ" 

V 

v« 

v»    .....    . 

V 

•  • 
¥  •  •  4  •  •  • 

v» 

w 

w« 

w» 

Aeg  =  C,*H,*0  . 

2 

S 

Ae  =  C*H».     .     . 
Ae, 

Ae^  A 

•  ••• 

AC^  13Z        •       •       •      « 

Ae.C 

Ae,F 
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PONDIAA  ATOMDRUM. 

PABTSS  CBNTBSIlffALKS. 

0=100 

H»=l 

+  E 

—  E 

HvelH, 

17168,15 

1375,70 

1909,96 

153,05 

NC=77,10 
N=37,08 
Cr=40,02 

0=20,94 

H=l,96 

3819,91 

306,09 

5729,87 

459,14 

■ 

1156,89 

92,70 

74,07 

25,93 

2313,78 

185,40 

3470,68 

278,11 

1056,89 

84,69 

81,08 

18,92 

2113,78 

169,38 

3170,68 

254,07 

1483,00 

118,83 

79,77 

20,23 

2966,00 

237,67 

4449,00 

356,50 

468,15 

37,51 

Ae==:78,64 
C=65,31 

0=21,36 
0=21,36 

H=  13,33 

936,30 

1404,44 

184,07 

368,15 

75,03 

112,54 

14,75 

29,50 

C=83,05 

H= 16,95 

1111,34 

89,05 

Ae, 
42,12 

67,88 

1900,67 

152,30 

24,63 

75,39 

1198,86 

96,07 

39,05     . 

60,95 

933,50 

74,80 

50,15 

49,85 
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NOMINA. 


FORMULA. 


Ether  Hydrobomicus.     . 

Brometmn  ^therosam. 

—  Hydrochloriciis.  . 

Chloretum  ^therosum. 

—  Hjdroiodiciis. 
Jodetam  ^theroBcun. 

—  Jodicns.     .     •     . 

JodoB  ^theroguB. 

—  Nitrosus.    •     .     . 
Nitrifl  ^therosus. 

—  Oxalicus 

Oxalas  JStherofltu. 

jEtherina 

AlkohoL       .     .     .     .     , 

Alumina.      .     *     •     t     . 
Aluminium 

Ammoniacum,   .     ... 
Ammonium 

AqiM 


AGjj  Br^ 


Ae.  CI. 


Ae.  J, . 


■A.6  ^  •^  9  •      • 


•         ••• 


Ae,  N, 


Ae,  C. 


E  =  C«H« 
2 

C,  H.'O 

•  •• 

Al    .    . 

NH*     . 
NH,» 

SNH,» 

2NH,« 
8NH  « 


2H, 
8H, 

4H. 
5H, 
6H, 
7H. 
8H, 
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FONDER  A  ATOMOaUM. 


0=  100 


1346,45 

810,80 

1947,65 


2047,65 
945,18 

921,02 

355,67 
711,34 
290,31 

642,33 
171,17 
342.33 
107,24 
214,47 
428,95 
643,42 
1 13,48 
226,95 
453,91 
680,86 

112,48 

224,96 

337,44 

449,92 

562,40 

674,88 

787,36 

899,84 


H«  =  1 


107,89 

64,97 

156,07 


164,08 
75,74 

73,80 

28,50 
57,00 
23,26 

51,47 
13,72 
27,43 

8,59 
17,19 
34,37 
51,56 

9,09 
18,19 
36,87 
54^6 

9,01 

18,03 

20,04 

36,05 

45,07 

54,08 

63,09 

72,11 
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+  E 


27,34 
45,41 

19,90 

A«e 
22,86 

49,53 

50,83 

C=85,96 

C=52,66 
53,30 

82,54 


N=78,00 


11,09 


—  E 


72,66 
54,59 
81,10 

77,14 

50,47 

49,17 

H=14,04 

0=34,44 
46,70 

17,46 


H=22,00 


88,91 


HvelH 


H=12,90 
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AN  IMPROVED  CHAMBER-LIOHT. 


To  the  Editon  of  the  AnnaU  qf  Chymittty  and  Pharmacy* 

Gbntlembn, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  a  night  chamber* 
light  which  I  have  employed  with  satiafaction  for  the  last  tweWe  months.  Hie  rash 
being  apt  to  fail,  and  the  oil  light,  unless  skilfolly  managed,  occasioning  obvious  inoon- 
▼enience,  I  was  led  to  the  following  contrivance,  which  may  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  fat  light  with  a  paper  wick : — I  employ  a  common  cylindrical  oiot- 
ment  pot,  a  two  os.  siae  in  the  winter ;  in  the  summer  a  smaller  one.  This  is  filled 
with  any  kind  of  fat.  I  usually  have  it  filled  with  the  waste  fat  from  the  kitchen. 
This  is  trimmed  by  about  half  an  inch  of  the  common  wax  wick  sold  at  the  tallow* 
chandler's,  being  simply  stuck  into  a  thin  slice  of  a  wine-bottle  cork,  upon  which  I 
first  place  a  strip  of  stout  filtering  paper ;  this  is  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  cork 
in  breadth,  and  a  diameter  and  a  half  in  length.  It  need  not  be  quite  so  broad,  but 
it  must  be  at  least  the  length  stated.  The  reason  for  using  the  bibulous  paper  is,  that 
it  feeds  the  wick  properly ;  without  it,  or  some  such  contrivance,  it  will  not  bum. 

I  remove  with  the  handle  of  a  tea.  spoon  sufildent  of  the  fat  to  allow  the  cork  to  be 
a  little  below  the  surfiMse,  and  then  place  the  fat  so  removed  over  the  cork  and  paper, 
neatly  spreading  it,  to  make  an  even  surface.  The  light  is  now  prepared.  I  think 
the  plan  might  be  improved,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  not  early  risers,  by 
having  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  placing  it  in  water,  which  would  rise 
to  the  level  when  the  fat  is  melted,  and  extinguish  the  wick  when  it  is  exhausted.  If 
not  extinguished  when  the  fit  is  burned  up,  the  cork,  &c.  will  be  consumed,  and  occa- 
sion an  unpleasant  smell.  Q  X. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  following  observation  has  been  recorded  : — It  is  well 
known  that  the  Rad.  anchusa  will  impart  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  oils.  Some  yean 
ago  I  coloured  some  Ol.  Tereb.  with  this  root,  and  filled  the  bull's  eyes  of  my  lamp 
with  it.  This  was  in  the  autumn.  It  seemed  to  answer  very  well.  The  red  lights 
were  brilliant ;  but  after  a  frosty  night  in  #  the  winter,  instead  of  a  bright  red  tight, 
my  glasses  tnmsmitted  a  dull  yellow  ;  all  the  red  had  dLwppeared. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant,  Q  X. 

London,  27th  Oct.  1842. 


DirFBRBNT  EvFECTS  OF  Arsbnic  ON  DiFFXRBNT  Pbrbons. — At  the  conclusion 
of  an  inquest  held  last  week  before  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.,  relative  to  the  death  of  a  party 
suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  by  arsenic,  or  some  other  corrosive  poison,  the 
honourable  gentleman  observed  how  extraordinary  it  was  that  arsenic  should  have  an 
entirely  different  action  on  two  different  subjects.  Two  persons  shall  take  the  same 
quantity  of  arsenic.  On  the  one  it  shall  act  just  like  an  anodyne,  soporificially,  first 
producing  somnolency,  and  finally  ending  in  the  sleep  of  deaUi,  without  pain  or 
struggle.  In  the  other,  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  shall  produce 
violent  vomiting  and  extreme  agony,  which  shall  continue  until  death  takes  place  in 
the  midst  of  excruciating  torture.  In  the  first  instance,  after  death,  dissection  will 
show  no  internal  ulceration.  In  the  second  it  will  present  marked  appearances  of 
the  most  violent  inflammatory  action.  He  was  constantly  struck  with  surprise  at 
seeing,  in  cases  where  the  precise  causes  of  death  were  surely  known,  the  pott-moriem 
appearances  disagreeing  in  toto  from  what  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the  cause  of 
death.  Medical  men  should  bear  these  fiicts  in  nSnd  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
give  forensic  evidence.— ^tor. 

Parisian  Diamonds. — It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  these 
beautiful  imitations  of  the  "  priceless  gem,"  which  have  lately  attracted  so  much 
attention,  are  made  by  a  diymist  in  Paris,  and  are  only  the  oxide  of  tin.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  brilliancy  which  has  rendered  this  imitation  so  famous  eannot  be 
depended  upon,  as,  after  exposure  for  some  time,  they  become  as  dull  as  commoa 
glass. — MitUnff  Joumai, 

*•*  Communications,  Books  for  Review^  ^c.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
-^"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chymistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILTT,  97,  SKINNBB  STRBBT,  SNOWRILL,  LONDON. 
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PHARMACEUnCil  BOTANY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  whose  name  would  add  lustre  to  our  Annals, 
but  whose  modesty  prefers,  for  the  present,  the  signature  of 
Herbarius,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  neglected  state  of 
Medical  Botany.  The  subject  certainly  demands  the  reforming 
aid  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  practice  of  physic,  or  who  desire 
pharmacy  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  an  exact  science.  We  will, 
therefore,  present  our  readers  with  the  substance  of  Hbrbarius* 
observations,  taking  the  liberty  to  intermingle  with  them  a  few 
of  our  own. 

It  is  clear  that  for  many  years  past,  the  study  of  plants,  with 
reference  to  their  utility  in  medicine,  has  not  been  cultivated 
with  the  diligence  that  its  importance  merits,  nor  with  the  zeal 
and  precision  shown  by  labourers  in  the  other  branches  of  science 
which  bear  upon  the  Materia  Medica.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  fact  is  indubitable.  There  are  men  enough  competent 
to  the  task ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  at  the  present  moment,  they 
are  one  and  all  unwilling  to  come  forward  and  advance  this 
department  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one  that 
the  subject  is  far,  indeed,  from  unimpoilant.  Many  of  the  most 
active  remedies  afforded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  among 
our  native  plants,  and  thus  afford  easy  opportunities  for  the 
investigation  which  they  require.  Among  them  we  must  number 
not  only  those  which  have  a  place  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
others,  which,  though  of  great  efficacy,  have  fallen  into  unde- 
served disrepute. 

For  we  may  apply  to  medicines  what  Horace  says  of 
words: — 

"  Multa  renascentor  que  jam  cecidSre,  cadentqae 
Que  nanc  sont  in  honore  vocabula,  ri  volet  nsas, 
Qaem  pends  arbitiiam  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi*.'' 


«  JH  Arte  Poet.  70. 
VOL.  I. 
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In  short,  there  is  a  fashion  in  drugs  as  well  as  in  costumes ; 
old  ones  are  revived,  while  odiers,  which  are  the  iavouriles  of  the 
day,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Hence,  in  such  an  investigation, 
plants  must  not  be  passed  over,  which,  though  just  now  laid  on 
the  shelf,  are  known  to  possess  active  properties. 

Dr.  Withering,  who  re-introduced  foxglove  into  practice, 
tried  its  effects  from  finding  it  the  active  ingredient  in  a  family- 
receipt  for  dropsy  about  which  his  opinion  was  asked. 

Without  this  new  and  thorough  examination  of  medicinal 
plants,  how  can  the  herb-gatherer  uniformly  procure  them  in  a 
fit  state  for  medical  use  ?  The  prescription  of  the  physician 
may,  in  consequence,  be  oilen  little  better  thi^n  a  charm,  and  the 
patient  might  as  well  hang  it  about  his  neck,  as  swallow  it  when 
prepared. 

'  But  it  may  be  asked,  ^  have  we  not  excellent  works  ob  tbe 
Materia  Medica,  all  of  which  describe  the  medicinal  plants  of 
this  country  ?"* 

It  ia  true  that  we  have  books  on  the  Materia  Medica — ^books 
which  must  have  cost  their  authors  infinite  labour,  and  which 
show  that  the  labour  was  not  thrown  away ;  yet  these  works, 
excellent  as  they  are,  must,  from  their  very  comprehensiveness, 
be  chiefly  compilations.  Art  is  long,  and  life  short,  says  the 
Father  of  physic  ;  and  what  life  can  be  sufficiently  extended  to 
allow  the  authoiB  of  such  bulky  compilations  to  test  all  the  facts 
which  they  adduce  ?  Nor  shall  we  much  mend  the  matter  if  we 
suppose  the  writer  on  niateria  medica  to  rely  for  his  facts  on 
botanical  authorities. 

Practical  botany  is  far  in  the  real  of  chymistjy  and  the  oth^ 
sciences  which  are  ancillary  to  medicine*  De  Candollb  can- 
didly confesses  that  probably  one-half  of  the  known  species  of 
plants  have  not  been  described  from  living  specimens ;  that 
hardly  a  quarter  have  been  sufficiently  verified ;  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  hundredth  part  about  which  one  might  not  reasonably 
doubt  whether  they  are  species  or  varieties*. 

Yet  compilers  may  do  more  than  they  have  done.  It  is  their 
duty,  not  merely  to  look  into  the  works  of  systematic  botanists, 
who  like  themselves,  must  take  much  upon  trust ;  but  to  read 

*  '<  La  moiti^  peat-6tre  det  espeeea  connuM  n'ait  pas  4tS  dtoite  but  ]e  vivant ;  il 
7  en  ait  k  peine  on  quart  rar  leiqiidlea  on  ait  Cuit  let  ▼^rificationB  saffisantes ;  on  ea 
trouTerait  a  peine  nn  oentieme  sor  lesquelles  on  ne  p(it  oonacrver  des  dontea 
quant  ii  la  question  de  saToir  si  oe  sont  dea  eapeoea  ou  dea  ▼ari^t^s." 
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«rith  scrupulous  fidelity  the  essajs  of  those  who  have  limited 
iheir  labours  to  certain  species  of  plants>  and  who  have,  con'- 
sequentlvy  bestowed  far  more  time  on  these  iavourites  than  the 
mdhot  of  an  entire  flora  could  afford. 

Tb  iiapaMre  ]aharmaceutical  botany  many  labourers  are  wanted ; 
and  among  them  riioidd  certainly  be  some  who  are  actively  eXk" 
gaged  in  practical  pharmacy ;  for  such  men  know  the  desiderata 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  field  where  they  have  toiled. 

To  those  whose  knowledge  is  original^  however  limited,  we 
would  again  say>  **  contribute  what  you  have."  If  half  of  the 
profession  would  each  establish  ooe  new  fact  in  this  region  of 
medical  inquiry,  how  vast  would  be  the  accumulated  treasure ! 

We  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  Herbabius  for  his  letter,  and 
assure  him  that  we  wait  witli  impatience  for  the  communication 
which  he  promises. 
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Art.  II. — Action  of  Cyanide  of  Potaasinm  on  Metallic  Oxide$ 
and  Metallic  Sulphurets  in  the  Moist  Way.  By  M.  Haidlek 
and  M.  R.  Fresbnius. 

[ContSnittd  from  page  177.] 

▲PPLICATIOK  OF  CYANIDE  OF  P0TA6SICM  TO  QUANTtTAtlVB 

ANALYSIS. 

All  the  methods  which  we  axe  about  to  give  admit  of  absolute 
separation. 

1.  2SinCj  frwn  lAme^  BaryteSj  and  Strontian. — ^The  solution  is 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassa  until  alkaline  reaction  ensues ; 
then  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and  heated ;  the  car* 
bonated  earths  remain  perfectly  insoluble,  whilst  the  carbonate  of 
ainc  is  easily  dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  in  a  small ' 
retort  with  muriatic  acid,  adding  nitric  acid  until  the  prussic 
acid  is  expelled.  The  zinc  is  then  precipitated  with  cari>onate 
of  soda,  with  those  precautions  which  are  to  be  observed  when 
a  salt  of  ammonia  is  present. 

2.  Zinc  from  Magnesia^ — After  precipitating  with  carbonate 
of  potassa,  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  added,  sufficient 
for  redissolving  the  zinc,  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, adding  at  the  same  time  a  further  portion  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  whilst  boiling.  By  treating  the  residue  with  water, 
magnesia  remains  un<Us8olved,  whilst  the  zinc  is  obtained  in  so- 
lotion  as  zinco-cyanide  of  potassium. 
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8.  Zinc  Jrom  Alumina* — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  the 
solution  in  excess  without  heat.  Zinc  is  dissolved,  and  hydrate 
of  alumina  remains  behind. 

4.  Cobalt  from  Manganium, — Its  separation  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Liebig  in  another  place.* 

5.  Cobalt  from  Lime,  Batytes,  Strontian. — The  acidulated  so- 
lution is  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess,  then  heated, 
and  carbonate  of  potassa  added ;  and,  after  boiling,  the  cobalto^ 
cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  removed  from  the  carbonated  alka* 
line  earths  by  filtration. 

6.  Cobalt  from  Alumina, — The  treatment  to  be  pursued  is  the 
same  as  for  the  separation  of  zinc  from  alumina. 

7.  Cobalt  from  Magnesia, — The  separation  is  managed  as  in 
the  process  of  separating  zinc  from  magnesia. 

Professor  Liebig  has  already  stated,  that  cobalt  may  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium  by  fusion  with  nitre, 
and  thus  brought  into  a  form  admitting  of  correct  estimation. 
The  black  residue  of  oxide  of  cobalt  remaining  after  the  fused 
mass  has  been  treated  with  water,  must,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
accurately  estimated,  be  dissolved  in  an  acid.  Cobalt,  as  is 
known,  is  best  precipitated  from  a  solution  by  caustic  potassa. 

8.  Cobalt  from  Nickel. — For  this  purpose  the  treatise  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  article  (Liebig^s  Annalen,  Bd.  xli. 
S.  285,  if.)  may  be  consulted. 

9.  Cobalt  from  Zinc. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  so- 
lution until  the  precipitate  of  bicyanide  of  cobalt  and  cyanide  of 
zinc,  first  produced,  completely  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. The  clear  yellowish  solution  of  bicyanide  thus  formed, 
is  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  in  excess,  which  produces  a  white 
precipitate  of  cobalto-cyanide  of  zinc.  In  the  solution  remains 
chloride  of  zinc  undissolved,  if  the  zinc  be  in  excess;  but  if  co- 
balt is  in  excess,  then  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium.  The  mass 
is  boiled  until  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  and  all  the 
prussic  acid  expelled.  Caustic  potassa  is  then  added,  until  the 
precipitate  of  cobalto-cyanide,  first  produced,  is  again  dissolved ; 
and,  after  heating,  the  zinc  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  the  filtered  solution  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium 
free  from  ^inc  is  contained,  from  which  the  quantity  of  cobalt 
has  to  be  defined,  according  to  the  method  previously  indicated. 

It  appears  also  that,  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  nickel, 
zinc,  and  cobalt,  may  be  separated  from  each  other  with  perfect 
accuracy  in  a  solution  containing  these  three  metals.  The  pro- 
ceedings are,  at  commencement,  exactly  as  just  described.  After 
the  addition  of  the  caustic  potassa,  the  mass  is  boiled  until  the 
ammonia  is  entirely  expelled,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of 

-^ ■ .  r  -   -       ■ ' ' ' r   -  -    -  -      --  __,.____  .  — 

*  Liebig's  Annalenf  Bd.  xli.  S.  285.  ff. 
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nickel,  containing  zinc,  is  obtained ;  whilst  there  remains  in  the 
alkaline  solution  cobalto-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  zinc.  The  solution  removed  by  filtration  is  then  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  procedure  cobalt 
and  zinc  are  separated.  The  oxide  of  nickel  containing  zinc  is 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  the  zinc  precipitated  therefrom  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  sul- 
phuret  of  zinc  previously  obtained,  brought  on  a  filter.  The 
oxide  of  nickel  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  by 
means  of  potassa. 

10.  Separation  of  Nickel  from  Lime^  BaryteSy  Strontian. — 
Cyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  excess,  and  then 
carbonate  of  potassa,  the  whole  heated,  and  the  solution  of 
nickelo-cyanide  of  potassium  removed  from  the  carbonated 
alkaline  earths.  The  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
muriatic  acid,  until  all  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  expelled,  which 
proves  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  cyanic  combinations. 
Chloride  of  nickel  is  present  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  if  potassa  is 
then  added,  and  the  fluid  boiled  until  the  ammonia  (produced  by 
decomposition  of  the  cyanate  of  potassa)  has  been  entirely  ex«- 
pelled,  all  the  nickel  will  be  obtained  as  an  hydrated  oxide. 

11.  Separation  of  Nickel /rom  Magnesia, — The  proceedings 
for  this  purpose  are  the  same  as  for  the  separation  of  zinc  from 
magnesia. 

12.  Separation  of  Nickel  from  Alumina. — This  is  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  zinc  from  alumina. 

13.  Separation  of  Lead  from  Cadmium. — The  liquid  is  mixed 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and  heated  till  the  lead  se- 
parates, whilst  the  cadmium  is  dissolved,  forming  cadmio-eyanide 
of  potassium.  The  cadmium  may  be  precipitated  from  this  so- 
lution either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  after  having  been 
boiled  with  muriatic  acid  until  the  whole  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
has  been  expelled,  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  As  the  precipitate 
of  lead  always  contains  potassa,  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

14.  Separation  of  Bismuth  from  Cadmium. — Proceed  as  for 
the  separation  of  lead  from  cadmium.  The  precipitate  of  bis- 
muth always  contains,  in  like  manner,  a  portion  of  potassa; 
wherefore  it  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  bismuth 
precipitated  firom  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

15.  Separation  of  Copper  from  Bismuth. — They  are  separated 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  cadmium  from  bismuth.  The 
cupro-cyanide  of  potassium  is  converted,  by  long  boiling  with 
muriatic  acid  and  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  into  chloride  of 
copper,  and  the  copper  precipitated  therefrom  by  potassa.  The 
combinations  of  the  before-mentioned  metals  with  sulphur  may 
also  be  perfectly  separated  by  the  solution  of  Cyanide  of  potassium; 
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fiulphuret  of  coppi^r  is  easily  and  perfect!  v  taken  up«  whilat  the 
sulphuret  of  bismuth  remains  undissolvea. 

16.  Separation  of  Capper  from  Lead. — The  same  proceedings 
are  required  to  effect  this  arrangement  as  in  the  case  of  copper 
and  bismuth.  Both  the  methods  there  laid  down  may  be  like- 
wise employed  here. 

17.  Separation  of  Copper  from  Cadmium. — Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  added  to  the  liquid  until  the  {precipitates  fii'st  produced 
are  redissolved,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  conducted  into  the 
solution,  containing  cupro-cyanide  of  potassium  and  cadmio- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Sulphuret  of  cadmium  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated. After  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  present  in  excess, 
has  been  remored  by  heating,  and  some  more  cyanide  of  potasi- 
sium  has  been  added,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  remains  perfectly 
dissolved. 

It  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  either  in  the  same  form,  by 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  or,  which  is  preferable,  the  mass  may 
be  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  gradually  adding  nitric  acid  until 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  when  the  precipi- 
tation is  to  be  effected  with  potassa. 

18.  Separation  of  Silver  from  Lead, — Cyanide  of  potasnum 
is  added  in  excess,  and  then  the  liquid  heated.  The  lead  remains 
as  a  deposit,  whilst  the  silver  is  dissolved  as  argento-cyanide  of 
potassiuip ;  the  cyanide  of  silver  may  be  disengaged  from  the  so- 
lution by  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  weighed  as  such. 

19.  Separation  of  Silver  from  Cqpper.'^Mix,  the  solutioB 
with  cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  precipitate  produced  is  re- 
dissolved,  and  then  precipitate  the  silver  fiom  this  solutioD 
either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (during  which  process  the  copper 
remains  completely  dissolved ;  after  U^e  introauction  of  the  sol* 
phuretted  hydrogen,  any  excess  of  which  may  be  expelled  by 
heating,  some  cyanide  of  potassium  is  to  be  added)  9  or  the  so- 
lution  of  the  two  cyanides  in  cyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  in  excess ;  the  cyanide  of  silver  is  thereby  com- 
pletely disengaged,  whilst  the  cyanide  of  copper  is  decomposed 
and  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  boiled  until 
all  the  cyanic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by 
means  of  potassa. 

20.  Separation  of  Silver  from  Cadmium. — Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  added  until  the  precipitate  produced  is  redissolved,  and 
the  cyanide  of  silver  is  then  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  added  in 
excess,  by  which  latter  procedure  the  cyanide  of  cadmium  is 
easily  decomposed  and  dissolved.  After  all  the  cyanic  acid  has 
been  expelled  by  boiling,  it  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
carbonate  of  potassa. 

2 1 .  Separation  of  Silver  from  Bismuth. — In  the  same  way  a» 
silver  from  lead. 


"»-■ 
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Akhough  silver  is  so  very  easily  disengaged  from  bismuth, 
cadmium,  and  copper,  some  cireumstances,  as  the  presence  of 
lead,  are  capable  of  modifying  this  separation.  In  such  cases^ 
cyanide  of  potassium  affords  an  accurate  and  exceedingly  easy 
means  of  separating  the  befiwe-mentioned  metals  from  silver. 

22.  SqparaHon  qf  Quickriher  from  SUver. — Cyanide  of  po* 
tassinm  is  an  excellent  means  of  separating  these  metals.  Where 
ibe  quicksilver  exists  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  it  must  in  all 
cases  be  converted  into  the  peroxide.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is 
added  to  the  solution  until  the  precipitate  produced  is  redis- 
solved.  In  the  solution  there  are  present  argento-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium  and  mercurio^yanide  of  potsBsium.  Nitric  acid  is  then 
added  in  excess.  By  this  means  both  double  combinations  are 
decomposed,  all  the  cyanide  of  potassium  being  converted  into 
nitrate  of  potassa.  llie  insoluble  cyanide  of  silver  is  precipi- 
tated, whilst  the  soluble  cyanide  of  quicksilver  remains  in  the 
Uquor.  By  the  introduction  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  may 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

[To  be  ecmtiiMied]. 


Art.  III. — On  the  Preparation  qf  Oxalic  Acid.  By  Schlesinoer. 

•    [Conduded  firom  page  140.] 

570  grammes  (=s  8795  grs.,  or  10  parts)  of  nitric  acid,  were 
poured  over  57  grammes  (=«  879^  grs.,  or  1  part)  of  sugar,  and 
instantly  heated.  At  first  the  layer  nearest  the  sugar,  Uien  the 
whole  mass,  assumed  a  yellow  colour,  which  afterwards  changed 
into  datk-green.  During  a  most  vivid  action  the  whole  fluid 
became  black-green  and  opaque,  and  the  nitrous  acid  escaped 
in  very  dark  streams.  This  violent  action  did  not  continue  for 
a  long  time ;  the  fluid  again  became  olive*green,  dark,  and  at 
last  light-yellow. 

If  26*85  grammes==414  grains  of  sugar,  and  322*2  grammes 
=4973  grains  of  nitric  acid,  are  left  to  stand  at  +  5^=44  F.,  feeble 
action  ensues ;  nitrous  acid  fumes  collect  over  the  fluid,  which 
soon  assumes  a  beautiful  dark  green  transparent  colour,  and  if 
heated  very  quickly,  violent  action  occurs.  However  timiultu-> 
ocis  the  action  may  be,  it  need  not  be  approhended  that  the  fluid 
will  overflow ;  it  may  be  worked  without  danger  in  a  glass  filled 
to  four-fifths  of  its  whole  capacity. 

Prom  these  experimental  results,  it  would  appear  that  the  bes 
proportions  for  preparing  oxalic  acid  aro  4  parts  of  sugar,  dried 
at  100*'=257''  F.,  33  parts  of  nitric  acid,  1*38  specific  gravity. 
The  boiling  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  one-sixth  part  of  its 
ori^nal  volume,  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  whole  opera- 
tion is  finished  in  from  one  to  two  hours ;  and  if  executed  in  a 
goblet  glass,  no  second  vessel  is  required,  and  the  greatest  poa- 
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«ible  product  of  dry,  beautifully  crystallised  oxalic  acid^  amount- 
ing to  between  56  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  employed,  will 
be  obtained. 

The  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  however,  renders  its  prepara* 
tion  expensive*.  It  may  be  obtained  indirectly,  and  likewise 
chemically  pure,  by  separating  the  oxalic  acid  from  oxalate  of 
lead,  according  to  Berzelius.  In  this  case,  however,  sublima- 
tion must  be  resorted  to.  The  sublimation  of  oxalic  acid  re- 
quires some  attention,  and  can  only  be  executed  with  certainty 
in  an  oil  or  air  bath,  accurately  observing  the  temperature,  and 
the  acid  which  it  is  intended  to  sublime  must  previously  have 
completely  given  out  its  two  atoms  of  water.  Oxalic  acid  pre- 
pared from  oxalate  of  lead  and  potassa,  as  well  as  perfectly  ex- 
siccated oxalic  acid,  shows  at  130*"  C  =^266^  F.^  the  first  crys- 
talline flush,  and  rises  at  ld0^==302^  F.,  in  beautiful  needles ;  at 
157^=315''  F.  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  appear,  being 
the  products  of  decomposition.  After  sublimation,  a  residue  re- 
mains, containing  potassa.  The  acid  prepared  from  sugar,  and 
perfectly  exsiccated,  shows  the  first  traces  of  crystallisation  at 
135=:275  F.,  and  may  be  heated  and  sublimed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  163'*=326  F.  without  decomposition.  At  ITO^'ri^SSS  F^ 
the  products  of  decomposition  slowly  escape.  At  2 16* =420  F., 
it  begins  slowly  to  boil.  At  222^=432  F.,  the  one  atom  of  water 
still  contained  in  exsiccated  oxalic  acid  siiddenly  escapes,  de- 
positing over  the  whole  tube,  on  which  beautifiil  large  needles 
are  again  formed^  which  are  fused  and  decomposed  only  at  282* 
^  460  F. 

Pure  oxalic  acid  is  not  decomposed,  as  supposed,  by  nitric 
acid,  for  when  0*4  grammes=7'7  grains*  of  exsiccated  acid  were 
boiled  with  10*0  grammes=154  grains  of  nitric  acid  of  1*38  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  evaporated,  the  oxalic  acid  crystallised  with- 
out assuming  any  colour,  and  sublimed  without  change  or  loss  of 
weight, — B.  R.  xxiv.,  page  24-33. 

[Dr.  Schlesinger  is  in  error  as  regards  England.  The  only 
cause  of  oxalic  acid  being  cheaper  in  sulphuric  acid  manufac- 
tories is,  that  the  means  (sulphuric  acid)  of  obtaining  nitric  acid 
^from  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa  is  cheaper.  Usually 
oxalic  acid  is  prepared  in  England  from  molasses ;  and  to  render 
the  above  experiments  available,  the  specific  gravity  of  molasses 
and  a  solution  of  sugar  have  to  be  compared.  Messrs.  Davy, 
Macmurdo,  and  Co.  have,  we  believe,  a  patent  for  obtaining 


*  ThtX  is  to  say,  if  nitrons  acid  cannot  be  used.  Mach  more  profitable  remits 
might  be  obtained  if,  as  might  be  arranged  in  some  manufactories  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  by  means  of  nitric  acid  were  combined  with  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  England  oxalic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained very  cheap  from  sulphuric  acid  manufactories. 
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oxalic  acid  from  potato  fecola,  the  principle  of  which  is  to 
convert  the  fecula  into  grape  sugar  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  decompose  the  saccharine  matter  thus  formed  into 
oxalic  acid  by  the  usual  process  of  nitric  acid*  Dr.  Ure  has 
suggested  the  saving  of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  by  condensation 
in  a  cool  moist  atmosphere,  so  as  to  reconvert  them  into  nitric 
acid  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Neither 
of  these  suggestions  has  effected  a  sufficient  saving  to  enable 
the  makers  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  acid  produced.— Ed.  A.C] 


Art.  IV. — On  the  Analysis  of  Oxgall^  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.    By  the  Baron  J.  Berzelius. 

[From  the  Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.] 
[Contintied  from  pagpe  143.] 

Wk  now  return  to  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  by  ba- 
Tytes.  It  is  mixed  with  distilled  sulphuric  acid,  which  ought  to 
be  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  acid 
is  added  drop  by  drop,  continually  shaking,  until  it  ceases  to 
produce  a  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  first  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes,  afterwards  sulphate  of  potassa  and  soda,  with  a  slight  trace 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  After  the  liquid  has  become  clear,  a 
small  sample  is  taken  from  it  and  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  precipitation  is  complete.  If  no  further 
precipitate  ensues,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a 
closed  vessel,  and  then  poured  into  the  remaining  liquid  ;  if  after 
the  solution  has  been  completely  removed  no  sulphate  appears 
deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  bottle,  the  solution  is  free  from 
base. 

These  bases  consist,  independent  of  the  barytes  added,  of  an 
alkali  with  which  the  bitter  component  of  the  gall  was  com- 
bined, and  the  bases  of  the  salts. 

The  sulphate  salts  are  washed  with  anhydrous  spirit  of  wine 
under  a  bell-glass,  after  which  operation  they  are  perfectly 
colourless. 

After  being  washed  with  spirit  of  wine,  the  basic  alkaline  salts 
are  dissolved  in  water,  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  eva- 
porated and  separated  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  heated,  thai' 
salt  became  first  slightly  greyish,  and  evolved  a  slight  smell,  si- 
milar to  that  of  dnimal  matters.  The  weight  of  the  salt  in  one  of 
my  experiments,  after  complete  ignition  at  a  red  heat,  amounted 
to  0'91  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  gall,  and,  redissolved  in  water,  left 
a  trace  of  undissolved  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  alcoholic  liquid,  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  fil- 
tered, is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  then  poured  into  a  retort,  into 
which  pure,  recently  precipitated,  washed  and  yet  moist,  carbon- 
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ate  of  lead,  has  been  prenoosly  piit»  These  are  digested  together 
during  twenty-four  hours,  shaking  the  vessel  from  time  to  time^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  of  wine  is  then  removed  by  dis- 
tillation. The  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  the  dissolved  oxide  of  lead  is  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  lastly,  the  spirit  of  wine  is  completely 
removed  by  evaporation  over  a  water-bath."* 

The  treatment  of  the  ethereal  solutions,  and  a  concentrated 
syrupy  liquid  therein  remaining,  next  comes  under  consideration. 

a.  The  ethereal  solution  is  distilled  over  the  water-bath  to 
dryness,  leaving  a  slightly  yellowish  clear  residue,  which,  after 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  has  neither  taste  nor  odour,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  cold  water.  It  is  treated  in  the  same  vessel  with 
dilute  barytic  water,  containing  more  than  sufficient  of  barytes 
to  saturate  the  acids  contained  therein*  Tlie  mixture  is  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  for  some  time,  then  lively  ebullition  is  allowed 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  The  acids  unite  with 
barytes,  melt,  and  float  on  the  surface  whilst  boiling,  and  sink, 
as  Uie  liquid  cools,  to  the  bottom. 

The  alkaline  liquid  is  decanted  after  cooling,  and  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  a  small  volume.  Those  portions  which,  during 
evaporation,  are  deposited  in  a  semiliquid  form,  and  which, 
when  cold,  harden  into  a  brittle  mass,  are  fellate  of  barytes, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  barytes.  What  remains  in  the  solution 
is  precipitated  by  carbonated  alkalies,  (these  acids,  when  preci- 
pitated ftom  the  barytic  solution  by  stronger  acids,  always  con- 
tain barytes),  then  filtered,  and  the  acids  removed  by  precipita- 
tion. They  usually  consist  of  a  mixture  of  choleic  ac^d  and 
fellaic  acid,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  combined  with  bilin. 
In  order  to  avoid  details,  which  the  memory  would  scarcely  re- 
tain even  with  much  effort,  and  which  are  equally  difficult  to  be 
exactly  understood,  I  shall  defer  the  method  of  treating  the  acid 
of  the  soluble  barytic  salt  until  aft^  the  description  of  fellaic 
acid.  I  will  only  add  here,  that  in  fresh  gall  it  consists  almost 
solely  of  a  small  quantity  of  bilifellic  and  bilicholeic  acids  dis- 
solved in  ether,  and  which,  by  emplojing  a  small  quantity  of 
ether,  are  decomposed  into  fellic  acid,  which  dissolves  into  feUic 
acid,  with  a  maximum  of  bilin,  which  remains  undissolved. 

Those  parts  which  have  been  left  undissolved  by  barytic 
water  are  treated  with  ether,  which  partly  dissolves  them,  and 
leaves  them  partly  undissolved. 

The  solution  of  ether  is  distilled  to  dryness,  during  whieh 
operation  a  yellowish  residue  remains,  which  is  dissolved  in 


*  The  preceding  paragraphs  to  this  point  should  have  been  inserted  after  p.  103. 
That  which  follows  is  correct. 
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•pint  of  wine  of  0.84^  mixed  witfa  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  digested  tWewith  until  the  spirit  of  wine  is  removed  bj 
evaporation.  The  solution  of  soda  then  floats  on  a  bodj  semi* 
liquid  whilst  warm,  but  hard,  brittle,  yellow,  and  leaiiions,  when 
cold,  which  is  for  a  second  time  submitted  to  similar  tieatment 
Thfi  solutions  of  soda  were  poured  into  the  same  vessel^  the  re- 
sinous body  extracted  by  boiling  wi!h  pore  water,  and  this  latter 
aolution  added  to  the  solution  of  soda.  Fatty  acids,  as  also  cho- 
leic  acid,  are  disengaged  therefrom  by  acids,  and  the  former  sepa- 
rated by  ether  in  the  manner  previously  narrated. 

The  investigation  of  the  nature  of  this  resinous  body  has 
caused  me  many  fruitless  experiments.  I,  however,  persevered 
in  considering  it  as  a  combination  of  one  of  the  acids  of  gall  with 
fat,  and  endeavoured  to  treat  it  with  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
order  to  extract  the  fat,  leaving  behind  the  acid.  The  oil,  how- 
ever, dissolved  the  whole;  which,  after  removing  the  same  by 
evaporation  in  the  water-bath,  left  a  residue  containing  turpen- 
tine, from  which  it  could  not  afterwards  be  disengaged. 

If,  however,  this  body  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  mixed 
with  dissolved  hydrate  of  potassa,  and  the  spirit  of  wine  is  re- 
moved by  evaporation  and  boiling,  it  remains  in  the  aqueous  so- 
lution combined  with  potassa,  and  can  then  be  precipitated  by 
muriatic  acid ;  it  then  proves  to  be  a  mixture  of  fellic  and  cho* 
leic  acids,  which,  therefore,  have  been  contained  therein  in  an 
indifferent  state.  If  the  potassa  liquid  is  concentrated  to  a  cerr 
tain  degree  by  evaporation,  the  potassa  salt  separates,  and  the 
liquid  potassa  may  then  be  decanted  from  it.  This,  however, 
readily  yields  a  coloured  acid ;  because  these  acids,  when  treated 
with  idkali  in  excess,  very  easily  grow  yellow  when  exposed  to 
heat,  and  finally  brown.  In  opposition  to  the  expression  dys- 
lysin,  we  may  term  this  body  eulysin,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine. 

The  acids  obtained  in  this  way  are  treated  with  barytic  water, 
the  undissolved  barytic  salt  digested  with  spirit  of  wine,  the 
chlorate  of  barytes  undissolved  by  the  spirit  of  wine  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  acid  precipi- 
tated from  this  soda  solution  by  muriatic  acid.  By  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  extracted  from  the  product  of  eulysin  with  barytic 
water,  particularly  from  old  gall,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fol- 
iate of  barytes,  and,  with  spirit  of  wine,  fellite  of  barytes,  which 
acids,  therefore,  participated  in  a  similar  state  of  indifference  as 
did  the  weaker  choleic  acid. 

Whether  these  acids  are  contained  in  gall  in  this  state,  or 
whether  they  pass  into  this  state  during  treatment  only,  I  am 
unable  to  decide.  I  am,  however,  bound  to  add,  that  I  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  it  by  liquefaction  caused  by  heal|. 
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They  retain  this  indifferent  state  so  obstinately,  that  they  are 
not  reduced  to  the  active  state  by  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  water 
of  bary tes ;  and  I  kept  a  solution  in  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with 
ammonia,  which,  for  more  than  a  year,  remained  in  this  indif- 
ferent state. 

/3.  Those  portions  of  the  combinations  of  barytes  which  were 
left  undissolved  by  the  ether,  are  now  dissolved  by  spirit  of 
wine,  0.85  to  0*86  sp.  gr.  The  substance  taken  up  by  the  spirit 
of  wine,  during  this  operation,  is  fellate  of  barytes.  The  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  spirit 
of  wine  evaporated ;  the  aqueous  solution  is  then  filtered,  and 
precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  by  which  proceeding  a  pure  and 
snow-white  fellic  acid  is  usually  obtained. 

y.  The  residue  left,  after  treating  with  spirit  of  wine,  is  de- 
composed by  hot  muriatic  acid,  when  a  mass,  composed  of 
stearic  and  choleic  acids,  remains,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  dissolving  the  former  in  ether,  in  which  menstruum 
it  is  readily  soluble.  The  ether  is  employed  several  times  in 
succession  in  small  quantities:  of  these  the  first  portion  is 
allowed  to  act  on  the  acids  for  some  hours  before  it  is  removed ; 
the  succeeding  portions  do  not  require  so  much  time.  The  un- 
dissolved choleic  acid  is  dissolved  by  carbonate  of  soda,  leaving 
behind  a  little  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  then  again  precipitated 
with  muriatic  acid.  Success  is  not  so  certain  if  we  attempt  to 
separate  the  stearic  from  the  choleic  acid  by  means  of  weak  spirit 

[To  be  continued.] 


Abt.  v. — Method  of  detecting  Adulteration  in  the  expressed 

Oils  of  Commerce. 

To  M.  Heidenreich,  pharmacien  of  Strasburgh,  it  was  proposed 
to  decide,  whether  the  adulteration  of  different  oils  could  be  as- 
certained by  definite  chymical  tests.  It  then  became  an  object 
of  research  with  him  to  find  out  some  method  of  proceeding 
which  would  enable  those  who  are  not  au  fait  at  chymical  ex- 
periments to  detect  these  adulterations,  by  furnishing  some 
accurate  characteristic  test  which  might  be  employed  without 
much  trouble,  or  requiring  nicety  of  manipulation ;  and  he  there- 
fore directed  his  attention  to  the  three  following  series  of  expe- 
riments : — 

1.  By  observing  the  peculiar  odour  evolved  by  each  Oil  when 
gently  heated. 

For  this  purpose  he  suggests,  that  a  few  drops  only  of  the  oil 
under  examination  be  exposed  for  some  moments,  in  a  small 
porcelain  basin,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.    The  odour  which 
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is  evolved  immediately  suggests  that  of  the  plant  or  animal  from 
which  it  has  been  obtained ;  and  this  characteristic  is  valuable 
if  observed  in  conjunction  \nth  the  genuine  oil,  and  furnishes 
accurate  indications  of  the  presence  of  linseed  and  train  oils  in 
any  mixture. 

2.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Oib, 

By  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  some  oil,  (in  the  proportion  of  about  1  or  3  parts  of  the 
former  to  100  parts  of  oil,)  very  intense  action  immediately 
ensues,  the  temperature  increases,  and  the  mixture  becomes 
coloured. 

A  plate  of  white  glass  being  laid  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
if  we  place  on  the  former  from  10  to  15  drops  of  oil,  and  then 
add  thereto  one  small  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66^  =  1*632, 
sp.  gr.,  a  colour  will  soon  be  produced  without  stirring,  differing 
according  to  the  oil  employed. 

In  the  case  of  re^e  oily  there  will  gradually  form,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  greenish-blue  ring ; 
whilst  towards  the  centre,  where  the  action  is  more  nolent,  light 
yellow-brown  streaks  may  be  observed. 

The  expressed  oil  of  black  mustard-seed  likewise  assumes  a 
tiage  of  bluish-green  ;  but  the  quantity  of  oil  must,  in  this  case, 
be  increased  to  25  or  30  drops. 

In  train  oily  obtained  from  the  whale  or  stock-fish,  a  very  pe- 
culiar motion  occurs,  commencing  at  the  centre  and  extending 
to  the  outside,  whilst  a  red  colour  is  observed,  which  grows  more 
and  more  vivid,  until  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  mar- 
gin assumes  a  violet  tinge,  which,  in  the^  course  of  about  two 
hours,  becomes  uniform  throughout  the  mixture. 

Olive  oil  instantly  assumes  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which  after- 
wards becomes  yellowish -green. 

In  poppy  oily  and  that  obtained  firom  sweet  almonds,  the  colour 
approaches  to  that  of  the  greenfinch,  and  afterwards  becomes  of 
a  dead  yellow  hue. 

In  Unseed  oil  a  drop  of  acid  produces  a  beautifiil  dark  brownish 
red  web,  which  is  gradually  converted  into  a  brownish-black. 

Tallow  oil  (called  by  the  trade  oleic  acid)  is  rendered  brown. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  the  oil  un- 
disturbed, both  fluids  be  stirrod  up  with  a  glass  rod  after  adding 
the  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  phenomena  mentioned  appear  in 
different  order. 

Rape  oil  then  assumes  a  uniform  brown  colour,  without  a  tinge 
of  red ;  aud  if,  instead  of  one  drop  of  acid,  five  or  six  are  added, 
and  mixed  with  the  oil,  the  whole  mass  becomes  of  a  dead 
brown-red  colour,  nat  very  intense,  remaining  green  only  on  the 
edges* 
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By  doubling  or  tripHng  the  expresBed  oil  of  black  mustard 
aeedy  ike  quHtilf  tealBd  gives  riie  to  maSwi  aetien,  wkli  ^ 

exception  that  the  colour  is  somewhat  less  bright 

Train  oil  instantly  assumes,  when  stirred,  a  lively  bTOWii»red 
colour,  which  finally  passes  into  dark  brown  and  violet,  without 
a  hue  of  green.  If  mixed  with  five  or  six  drops  of  acid,  the 
colour  is  much  more  intense,  and  the  violet  colour  sooner 
appeank 

Seal  oil  assumes  a  yelIowish«^|^y  colour.  If,  however,  thirty 
drops  of  oil  are  taken  instead  of  ten,  a  colour  slightly  approach- 
ing to  green^blue  also  appears,  so  that  one  drop  more  changes  it 
into  grey.  On  the  addition  of  five  or  six  drops  of  acid,  it  receives 
a  lively  otange^^yellow  tint, 

The  oils  from  the  olive,  poppy,  and  sweet  almonds,  all  assume 
a  yellow  colour,  more  or  less  dingy  or  grey ;  and,  by  the  addition 
of  more  acid,  the  action  is  rendered  far  more  violent. 

If  linseed  oil  is  stirred  with  the  rod,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
brownish  black  lump  fcarms,  and,  by  adding  five  or  six  drops  of 
acid,  the  whole  forms  a  resinous,  black,  and  persistent  mass.  It 
is  true  that  all  otlier  oils  likewise  become  plastic  by  the  addition  of 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  acid ;  none,  however,  to  a  similar 
degree,  and  with  a  colour  so  black,  as  linseed  oil.  The  oil 
obtained  from  tallow  assumes  a  dark  dirty  brown  colour,  which 
does  not  vary  in  tint  by  the  addition  of  more  acid. 

In  trade  it  seldom  occurs  that  a  better  oil  is  mixed  with  an 
inferior.  Oil  of  almonds,  olives,  and  codfish  oil,  will,  therefore, 
never  be  used  for  adulterating  rape  oil,  but  probably  train,  or 
perhaps  linseed  oil,  and  sometimes  poppy  oil.  If  we  are  led, 
therefore,  by  the  odour  to  infer  an  adulteration — for  instance,  by 
train  oil,  which  occurs  the  most  fireqiiently — it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  rape  oil,  the  purity  of  which 
is  imdoubted,  together  with  as  much  train  oil,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  oil  whose  purity  is  suspected,  and  to  add  to 
each  of  them  a  small  drop  of  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  colour 
produced  an  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
oil,  and  by  the  difierence  of  tinges  from  the  vivid  red  of  the 
train  oil,  and  the  bluish  green  of  rape  oil,  the  extent  of 
adulteration  may  be  ascertained.  In  this  manner  I  detected 
adulterations  made  with  half  the  quantity  of  an  inferior  oil ; 
and  the  areometer  bore  fiirther  testimony  to  the  precision  of  my 
observations. 

In  undertaking  an  experiment,  die  commencement  of  the 
reaction  must  be  accurately  observed,  with  the  several  oils 
placed  beside  each  other ;  for  the  colours,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  has  elapsed,  are  less  distinct,  and  the  mixture  should,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  to  greater  certainty  in  the  first  experi- 
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ttent,  be  left  undisturbed ;  in  a  second  stirred  witk  ihb  glass 
lod.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  avoid  employing  more  than  one 
drop  of  the  acid  to  ten  drops  of  oil,  since  otherwise  the  reaction 
which  ensues  is  too  violent. 

If  the  presence  of  linseed  oil  be  suspected  in  train  oil^  lliia  will 
be  discovered,  if  the  mass  is  left  undisturbed^  by  a  rather  intense 
brownish  red  colour ;  if  disturbed,  by  a  lm>wmsh  black  colour. 
The  intensity  of  the  latter  is  ineieased  by  the  increased  addition 
of  acid,  and  also  the  consstence  of  the  moisture. 

The  adultemtioii  by  poppy  oil  is  seldom  met  with  in  com- 
mercial rape  oil,  because  it  is  commonly  much  dearer  than  the 
laltet.  In  the  present  year,  however,  the  reverse  was  the  case, 
aad  rape  oil  was  found  to  have  been  adulterated  with  poppy  oiU 
In  this  case  the  colour  produced  is  of  a  very  slight  bluish  green, 
approaching  somewhat  to  yellow,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to 
a^nit  of  an  inference  being  drawn,  as  to  the  adulteration,  with 
perfect  certainty.  In  such  cases  the  specific  gravity  of  both  oils 
must  be  received  as  the  sole  criterion  for  identifying  them. 

It  has  been  reported  that  tallow  oil  has  several  times  been 
mixed  at  Paris  with  rapeseed  oil :  besides  the  brownish  colour 
produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  tallowy  smell,  the  brown 
colour,  the  acki  reaction,  and  last,  although  not  least,  its-density, 
which  is  less  than  any  other  of  the  fixed  oils,  are  such  decisive 
characteristics,  that  we  must  be  blind  indeed  if  we  do  not 
instantly  discover  this  firaud. 

[To  be  oontimiad.] 


Art.  VI. — Means  of  Detectinff  Sugar  of  Starch  in  Cane  and 

Beetroot  Sugars.    By  E-  Krantz.* 

Two  grammes  (=33  grains)  of  the  sugar  suspected  to  contain 
starch-sugar  are  dissolved  in  30  grammes  (=about  one  ounce) 
of  distilled  water,  filtered,  and  two  decigrammes=3  grs.  of  pure 
caustic  potassa  (potasse  a  Tcdcohol*),  together  with  1   deci* 


*  PotassQ  A  Talcohol  ngnifies  eaiutic  potassa  purified  by  meana  of  aleobol.  Tha 
Pariaiaii  codex  of  1837  directs  the  dry  hydrate  of  potassa  (lapis  caust)  in  the  form 
of  a  coarse  powder,  to  be  digested  in  a  glass  alembic  with  an  equal  weight  of  36^  B. 
(0*844  sp.  gr.)  daring  forty-eight  hours,  and  after  decanting  the  solution,  to  treat 
the  ruidue  a  second  and  third  time  with  a  like  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  in  the  same 
manher.  The  mixed  solutions)  after  having  become  perfectly  dear,  are  reduced,  by 
distillation  from  a  retort,  to  half  their  volume,  and  then  quickly  evaporated  by  boiling 
in  a  silver  baain,  duriug  which  operation  it  assumes  a  dark  reddish  colour ;  whilst  a 
blackish  brown  snbatance  is  disengaged  at  the  surface,  which  is  carefully  removed, 
lest  it  should  impart  a  colour  to  the  potassa.    The  perfectly  cleaned  concentrated 
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grarnm^  (=li  grain)  of  sulphate  of  copper  added,  the  mixture 
thoroughly  agitated,  and  the  vessel,  wherein  it  is  contained,  well 
closed. 

If  starch-sugar  is  present,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed  after 
some  time,  and  if  present  in  considerable  quantity,  the  copper 
will  be  converted  entirely  into  protoxide  within  twenty 
hours.  The  solution  is  at  the  commencement  blue  or  green, 
then  entirely  loses  its  colour,  and  does  not  contain  any  further 
trace  of  copper. 

Pure  cane  or  beetroot  sugar  does  not  yield  any  red  precipitate 
nnder  the  same  circumstances,  even  after  a  lapse  of  eight  days*. 

If  the  mixture  of  the  two  varieties  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
each  of  them,  the  precipitation  completely  ensues  within  twenty 
hours.  In  the  presence  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  starch- 
sugar,  a  slight  red  precipitate  is  obtained  after  twenty-four  hours, 
but  the  solution  remains  coloured  after  eight  days  have  elapsed. 

All  these  tests  are  to  be  applied  at  ordinary  temperaturesf. — 
Journal  de  Chim.  Med, ;  Juillet,  1842,  p.  471. 
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Art  VIL— 0«  Manures.     By  MM.  Boussingault  and  Payen. 

In  a  former  memoir  we  sought  to  establish  the  comparative  value 
of  manures  by  the  results  of  analysis.  The  practical  obser- 
vations which  have  since  come  under  our  notice  seem  to  justify 
the  principle  on  which  we  had  based  our  calculations  ;  at  least 
no  serious  objections  have  been  raised  against  it ;  and  the  kind- 
ness with  which  enlightened  practical  men  received  our  first 
attempts  decided  us  on  completing  the  task  of  examining  all  the 
manures  that  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  obtain. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this 
second  paper,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  definition  which 
we  gave  of  powerful  manures.  At  the  present  day,  this  defini- 
tion is  equally  applicable  as  it  was  formerly,  and  appears  to  be 
the  exact  expression  of  well-ascertained  facts. 

Manure  is  the  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of 

organic  azotised  matter  is  stronger^  or  predominates  over  the  non- 

- — ' ■ —  »  — 

ley  18  finally  evaporated  in  the  ordinary  way  by  boiling,  into  lapis  caiuticnm,  and  the 
hydrate  of  potaasa  fnsed  in  a  silver  crucible  and  decanted.  It  ought  to  be  white  and 
perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol ,  and  ought  not  to  effervesce  when  dissolved  in  on  add. — 
RemarkM  of  Buchner,  in  hit  Repertory ^  No,  82,  1842. 

*  Buchner  says  that  this  method  of  testing  originated  with  Trommer. 

t  A  still  quicker  method  of  testing,  proposed  by  Chevalier,  is  to  boil  the  suspected 
sugar  in  a  ley  of  kali  causticum ;  if  no  starch-sugar  is  present,  the  liquor  remains 
colourless  ;  if  the  contrary,  it  becomes  brown. 
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tuoti^ed  (organic  matter ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  decomposition 
of  quaternary  substances  acts  graduaUyy  and  agrees  with  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation*. 

We  intend  to  define  here  the  value  of  manures  applicable  to 
such  cidtivated  lands  as  receive  the  benefit  of  preceding  crops, 
contahung  residuary  vegetable  matters  poor  in  azote,  but  rich 
in  ternary  organic  substances.     It  may  be  admitted  that  the  in- 
telligent fanner  can  obtain,  at  a  low  cost,  the  mineral  matters 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  soil,  and  thereby  assure 
himself  of  the  influence  of  manures.     In  order  that  manure 
spread  over  the  ground  may  alone  serve  for  vegetable  nourish- 
ment, it  would  be  requisite  that  it  should  contain  all  those  ele- 
ments, organic  and  inorganic,  which,  without  being  borrowed 
from  the  atmosphere,  should  be  in  reality  assimilated  during  the 
life  of  the  plant,  and  contained  in  the  crop.     In  this  case  the 
manure  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground)  the  climate,  the  season,  the  species  of  vegetable  culti- 
vated, the  laying  down  and  slope  of  the  land  ;  and,  lastly,  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  of  the  subsoil  and  the  residue  of  pre- 
ceding crops.     If  we  admitted  this  hypothesis,  the  composition 
of  manures  would  become  so  variable  and  complex,  that  any 
general  rule  would  be  impossible.     Scientific  data  would  be  use- 
less, for  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  reunite  economically 
the  required  conditions :  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  as  formerly 
practised,  to  divide  the  substances  which  increase  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  into  two  great  classes — the  inorganic  compounds, 
which,  independent  of  the   chymical  properties  they  procure 
to   soils,  by  furnishing  such  mineral  substances  as  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  complete  development  of  vegetables,  evidently 
contribute  to  the  physical  qualities  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion.    Such  are,  the  salts  particularly  suitable  for  certain  plants, 
as  gypsum  (platre)  for  leguminous  plants,  and  those  which  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  found  in  the  greater  number  of  ve- 
getables, as  lime,  solutions  of  soda  or  potassa,  wood  ashes,  &c., 
which  generally  assist  vegetation  on  all  soils.     These  matters, 
so  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  are  comprised  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  amendments  and  stimulants. 

We  may  consider  either  as  stimulants  or  as  manure,  sub- 
stances by  whose  assistance  plants  are  furnished  with  the  water 
necessaiy  for  their  most  productive  development :  organic  re- 
mains ms^cerated  in  ponds,  irrigation  even,  (too  often  neglected 
where  it  might  be  managed),  serve  to  attain  this  desirable  end. 

Manures  J   correctly  speaking,  are  of  organic  origin;   they 


*  TImis  it  ia  the  azote  Id  combioation,  contained  in  a  manure  which  ia  especially 
naefol,  and  the  proportion  of  thia,  when  a«oertained»  indicates  the  richness  of  the  ma- 
nnie. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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ought  to  supply  to  land  the  want  of  gaseous  or  soluble  aUmetUs, 
such  as  vegetables  can  assimilate. 

But  among  these  aliments,  we  should  do  wrong  if  we  consi- 
dered those  as  most  desirable  which  give  rise  to  the  production 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  It  were  wrong,  we 
repeat;  for  these  almost  always  abound  in  lands  continually 
cultivated,  whilst  decomposable  azotised  matters,  experiencing 
the  most  rapid  losses,  ought  consequently  to  be  more  frequently 
rendered  to  the  soil :  it  should  always  be  our  care  to  renew  the 
supply  of  these  latter,  which  are  unceasingly  being  exhausted. 
We  may,  then,  with  propriety  point  out  these  to  cultivators  as 
most  worthy  of  their  attention ;  and  if  we  determine  accu- 
rately their  proportion  in  the  commonly-used  manures,  we  shall 
have  given  useful  information,  and  furnished  the  best  means  of 
detecting  the  frauds  so  prejudicial  to  the  agriculturist,  which 
occur  in  commercial  manures*. 

Besides,  it  is  now  a  question  that  has  been  decided  by  nu- 
merous concordant  facts,  generally  admitted  by  the  most  distin- 
guished agriculturists.  They  know  also  that  certain  manures 
furnish  at  one  and  the  same  time  amendments — stimulants,  water 
and  organic  aliments,  more  or  less  azotised  ;  such  are  the  ma- 
jority of  manures,  which  ought,  from  the  many  functions  which 
they  serve  to  fidfil,  to  be  very  appropriate  to  the  soil,  and  especially 
for  cultivation :  fresh  for  dry  or  sandy  lands ;  warm  for  wet  and 
cold  argillaceous  soils. 

As  to  rich  manures,  capable  of  being  transported  to  long  dis- 
tances, they  may  be  fruitfully  applied  on  all  lands,  for  all  kinds 
of  cultivation,  provided  that  their  action  be  assisted,  and  the 
power  of  the  soil  developed  by  amendments,  and  by  irrigation, 
contrived  on  the  spot,  or  not  far  removed  from  the  farm. 

To  fix  our  ideas  clearly  on  this  subject,  we  cite  the  following 
example : — On  a  dry  and  sandy  land,  where  manure,  strongly 
impregnated  with  moisture,  agreed  very  well,  it  was  attempted 
to  replace  this  manure  by  dry  blood,  of  equal  value.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  the  result:  the  crop  failed. 

Ought  we,  from  this,  to  conclude  that  a  manure^  rich  in 
strongly  azotised  matter,  was  useless  or  injurious  on  a  light 
soil  ?  Undoubtedly  not :  Mixed  witli  a  small  portion  of  fresh 
manure,  so  as  to  contain  altogether  the  same  quantity  of  azote, 
it  rendered  the  vegetation  far  more  luxurious  and  abundant  than 
by  the  customary  method'of  cultivation,  where  fresh  dung  alone 

had  been  employed. 

■  ■  -  ' 

*  The  numerous  disputes  between  agriculturists  and  merchants,  relative  to  disin- 
fectant manures,  and  to  the  black  residua  of  refineries,  hare  shown  how  illusory  were 
the  old  tests  for  manure.  The  proportion  of  azote  replaces  these  Tery  adTantageousty : 
it  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Malagutti,  one  of  the  learned  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of 
Rennes,  not  for  from  localities  where  agriculture  has  derived  mnch  profit  from  the 
vast  applications  of  these  manures. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OP  EQUIVALENTS  OF  MANURES. 


Equvalcnt 

EquiTslentof 

SUBSTANCES. 

of  the 
substance 

^  ZX'^I           OB8BKVATION8. 

dry. 

Normal  state 

Fann  dvaig  • 

100 

100 

Tsken  as  a  tenn  of  eompa* 

AntomiialleaYeSyOak 

125 

34 

risoB. 

—       —     beech  . 

102-3 

33-98 

^        —     poplar . 

167-2 

74-34 

—        — -     acacna  • 

125*2 

55-47 

—        —     pear-tree 

127 

29*40 

Madia  tatiya,  recent  man* 

126 

88-88 

Roots,  stslks,  leuTeSi&ilowen 

Box     •         •         •         • 

67-5 

34-18 

Branches  and  leayes. 

Reddae  of  am>les  used  7 
for  cyder  J 

309 

67-79 

Residue  dried  in  the  aiTi 
taken  as  the  normal  state. 

Ditto  hopi  for  brewing . 

87-6 

66-65 

Res.  contaimng  0*  73  of  water. 

Scum  and  lees      • 

1271 

74-65 

From  a  beet  root  sugar  dctory 

Ezhanated  sHoes  of  beet- 
root 
Cake  of  cotton  graina    . 

110-7 

4136-50 

From  beet  root  macerated. 

32 

099 

—      eamelina . 

32-8 

7-25 

—^      hempseed 

40-8 

9-50 

—      poppies   . 

34-2 

7-46 

—      beedinnta 

55 

1208 

Very  woody,  used  for  buraing 

—      walnuts   . 

34*8 

7-63 

Inndnng     . 

93-7 

50-63 

Inland. 

Gnano. 

31-4 

80-40 

Imported  into  England. 

Ditto 

27-7 

7410 

Ditto  sifted. 

Ditto 

12-4 

28-60 

Imported  into  France. 

Litter  of  silk  worms 

56 

12-17 

5»age. 

Ditto 

52-5 

12-15 

6'  age.. 

Chrysalides  of  silk  worms 

21-6 

20-61 

Urine  .... 

111 

2-37 

From  public  urinals  (dried). 

Ditto 

8-4 

55-95 

Liquid  (ammonia  included). 
From  Mayenne,  obtained  at 

Refineries' black  . 

102-5 

27-91 

Paris. 

Compost  (termed)  Datch 

78-6 

29-40 

At  Lyons,  animalised  black. 

English  black       . 

24-3 

5-75 

Blood +lime+ coal  soot. 

Reridna  of  Pmiaiaii  blue 

6-9 

30-62 

Animalised  with  blood. 

Marine  plants 

7-0 

16-61 

Ditto  with  ftecal  matter, 

Ditto 

M 

16-70 

Ditto. 

Decomposed  manure 
SoEt  shells     . 

189 

33*33 

Horse  dung,  dried  and  sifted. 

3750 

769-23 

From  the  shores  of  Dunkirlc 

JVbfo.— The  flgorea  in  the  iL 

rstcolamnind 

icatethequan 

tity  of  each  manure  which  woald 

be  required  to  replace  100  of 
quantity  of  manure  which  wc 

'  dry  dung.    1 

he  tgarei  in 

the  second  column  indicate  the 

luld  be  require 

k1  to  replaoel 

00  of  fresh  dung  (moist). 

Comptes  Rendus,  Oct  1842. 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  agricultural 
matters  are  referred  to  the  extract  from  Turner's  Chymistiy  at 
page  221,  where  may  be  perused  a  succinct  accoimt  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  chymistry 
to  agriculture. — Ed.] 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Second  Supplement;  completing  the  Seventh 
Bditumo/Dr,  Turner's  Chymistry.  By  J.  Liebio, Ph.D., and 
William  Gregory,  M.D.     Taylor  and  Walton.    Pp.  165. 

The  oUect  of  the  work  concluded  in  the  present  supplement  is 
to  afford  to  the  student  a  compendious  view  of  tho  actual  state 
and  progress  of  chymical  science ;  and  this  has  been  effected  by 
the  Knglisii  editor,  after  considerable  labour,  in  a  manner  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  As  a  text-book  for  the 
professor  of  chymistry,  it  is  invaluable ;  and  we  recommend  it  to 
the  general  reader  as  a  most  comprehensive  book  of  reference. 
The  new  views  of  chymistry,  as  developed  by  the  hypotheses, 
which  divert  if  they  do  not  instruct,  are  here  clearly  explained ; 
but  if  the  work  be  purchased  by  Uie  druggist  with  a  view  to 
obtain  therefrom  practical  information,  its  possessors  will  be  dis- 
appointed. It  may  be  described  as  a  concise  narration  of  the 
advances  made  by  scientific  chymists,  unaccompanied  by  the 
details  of  those  processes  which  have  led  to  the  results  given; 
and  we  do  not  state  this  as  a  fault  of  the  editor,  who,  togetlier 
with  the  publishers,  is  probably  impressed  with  the  supposition, 
that  the  chymical  world  have  too  fastidious  a  taste  at  present  to 
feel  any  interest  either  in  the  minutise  of  processes,  or  desire  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  names  of  those  intellectual  men  who 
have  toiled  so  many  days — nay,  years — in  perfecting  them,  and 
which  details,  in  the  work  before  us,  are  compressed  into, 
perhaps,  one-fifth  of  the  space  required  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Gregory  has  not,  however,  performed  his  task  either 
hurriedly  or  carelessly,  as  the  following  able  epitome  of  Agricul- 
tural Chymistry  will  testify : — 

**  Etery  plant  requires  certain  mineral  iubstanoee,  without  which  it  cannot  prosper ; 
and  a  soil  is  fertile  or  barren  for  any  giren  plant,  according  as  it  contains  these. 
Thus,  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw  contain  mach  silica  and  potash,  while  the  ashes  of 
the  seeds  contain  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Hence,  if  a  soil  be  deficient 
in  any  one  of  thne,  it  will  not  yield  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  will  ezhaost  the  soil  of  these  substances,  and  it  will  not  yield  a  second  crop  till 
they  have  been  restored,  either  by  manure  or  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  weather  in 
disintegrating  the  subsoil.  Hence  the  benefit  derired  from  fallows  and  from  the 
rotation  of  crops. 

"  When,  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  anyone  mineral  ingredient,  or  of  ammonia, 
a  huge  crop  has  been  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  repetition  of  the  same 
indiTidnal  manure  next  year  will  produce  the  same  effect.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  unusual  crop  has  exhausted  the  soil  probably  of  aH  the  other  mineral  ingre- 
dients, and  that  they  also  must  be  restored  before  a  second  crop  can  be  obtained. 

"  llie  salt  most  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  potato  is  the  double  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia ;  that  chiefly  required  for  hay  is  phosphate  of  lime ;  while  for 
afanost  all  plants  potash  and  anmionia  are  highly  benefidal. 

"  "ftom.  the  principles  abore  mentioned  we  may  deduce  a  few  Tainabie  conclusions 
fa&  regard  to  the  chymistry  of  agriculture.  First,  by  examining  the  ashes  of  a  thriving 
plant,  we  discover  the  mineral  ingredients  whidi  must  exist  in  a  soil  to  render  it 
fertile  for  that  plant.  Secondly,  by  examining  a  soil,  we  can  say  at  once  whether  it 
is  fertile  in,  regard  to  any  plants  die  ashes  of  which  have  been  examined.  Thirdly, 
wha  we  know  the  defects  of  a  soil,  the  deficient  matters  may  be  easily  obtained  and 
added  to  it,  unmixed  with  such  as  are  not  required.  Fourthly,  the  straw,  leaves,  &c. 
of  any  plant  must  be  the  best  manure  for  that  plant,  since  every  vegetable  extracts 
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from  the  soil  such  matters  alone  as  are  essential  to  it.  This  important  principle  h^ji 
been  amply  yerified  by  the  success  attending  the  use  of  wheat-straw  or  its  ashes  as 
manure  for  wheat,  and  of  the  clippings  of  the  vines  as  manure  for  the  vineyard. 
\^liere  these  are  used,  no  other  manure  is  required.  Fifthly,  in  the  rotation  of  crops, 
those  should  be  made  to  follow  which  require  different  minerals  ;  or  a  crop  wluch 
extracts  little  or  no  mineral  matter,  such  as  peas,  should  come  after  one  which 
exhausts  the  soil  of  its  phosphates  and  potash. 

"  Of  the  chymical  manures  now  so  much  used,  bone-dust  supplies  the  phosphates 
which  have  been  extracted  by  successive  crops  of  grass  and  com,  the  whole  of  the 
bones  of  the  cattle  fed  on  these  crops  having  been  derived  from  the  soil ;  its  gelatine 
also  yields  ammonia  by  putreAiCtion.  Guano  acts  as  a  source  of  ammonia,  containing 
much  oxalate  and  urate  of  ammonia  with  some  phosphates.  Nigkt-9oil  and  wtnCf 
especially  the  latter,  are  most  valuable  for  the  ammonia  they  yield,  as  well  as  for 
phosphates  and  potash ;  but  are  very  much  neglected  in  this  country,  altfaongh  tfadr 
importance  ia  fully  appreciated  in  Belgium  and  China.  Brttn  is  a  very  valnable 
manure,  especially  for  potatoes,  as  it  contains  much  of  the  ammoniaco^magneaian 
phosphate. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  probably  acts  by  its  alkali  replacing  potash,  but  it  is  poaaibk  that 
its  acid  may  also  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  although  we  possess  at  present  no  evidence 
of  this,  and,  indeed,  no  evidence  that  plants  can  derive  their  nitrogen  from  any  other 
source  than  from  ammonia.'' 

Whilst  we  admire  the  talent  of  the  author,  we  regret  the 
limits  which  have  been  set  to  his  powers :  still  more  do  we 
regret  the  narrow  views  which  have  induced  the  publishers  to 
abridge  instead  of  amplifying  the  MS.  of  Professor  Liebig; 
thereby  compelling  the  practical  man  to  have  recourse  to  a  con- 
tinental edition  for  the  details  which  are  to  him  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  and  for  which  he  will  seek  in  vain  in  the  1274  pages  now 
offered  for  his  perusal. 

Atr.  IX. — Production  of  Fat.    By  MM.  Dumas  and  Paykn- 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  M.  Dumas  stated,  in  the  name  of  himself  and 
colleague,  M.  Payen,  the  result  of  some  experiments  which  bad 
induced  them  to  infer  that  animals  derive  iheir  fat  from  plants, 
or  from  the  nutriment  on  which  tliey  are  fed,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  Professor  Liebig,  as  expressed  in  the  preface  of  his 
work  on  the  Organic  Chymistry  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
p.  16,  English  edition.  "  How  clear  are  now  to  us  the  relations 
of  the  different  articles  of  food  to  the  objects  which  ihey  sene 
in  the  body,  since  organic  chymistry  has  applied  to  their  inves- 
tigation her  quantitative  method  of  research  !  When  a  lean 
goose,  weighing  fdur  pounds,  (4*410)  gains,  in  thirty-six  days, 
during  which  it  has  been  fed  with  twenty-four  (six)  pounds  of 
maize,  five  pounds  (5*512)  in  weight,  and  yields  three  pounds 
and  a  half  (3*858)  of  pure  fat,  this  fat  cannot  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  food  ready  formed,  because  maize  does  not  contain 
the  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  fat,  or  of  any  substance 
resembling  fat." 

The  auUiority  of  M.  Liebig  is  so  high,  that  I  ought  to  state 
here,  M.  Payen  and  myself  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
calculating  the  fattening  power  of  maize.     Agriculturists  have 
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known  for  some  time  that  a  bushel  of  maize,  weighing  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty -four  pounds,  furnishes  two  pounds  of  oil. 

Accurate  experiments  have  informed  us  that  maize  contains, 
in  trutli,  nine  per  cent,  of  a  yellow  oil,  100  grammes  =  three 
ounces  and  a  half,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before 
the  Academy :  so  that,  in  eating  twenty-six  pounds  of  maize,  a 
goose  receives  2*34  pounds  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  not  astonishing, 
therefore,  that  the  animal  should  furnish  3*858  pounds,  when  we 
reckon  that  which  it  contained  originally.  Hay  contains,  in  the 
state  usually  furnished  to  cattle,  about  2  per  cent  of  fatty  matter. 

Our  experiments  prove,  that  cattle,  whilst  fattening,  and  milch- 
cows,  always  contain  less  fat  than  the  elements  which  they  have 
consumed.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  the  butter  re- 
presents very  nearly  the  proportion  of  fatty  principle  contained 
in  the  food  of  the  cow ;  at  least,  so  far  as  those  elements  are 
concerned  which  we  have  at  present  studied. 

Agricultural  observations  and  chymical  analyses  agree  in 
proving  that  the  milch-cow  is  the  most  accurate  and  most 
economical  means  of  extracting  the  azotized  and  fatty  matters 
which  are  contained  in  pasturages. — CamptesRend.  Oct.24, 1842 
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AuT.  X. — On  Mastic,  and  the  Gathering  thereof  at  Chios, 

[From  a  Letter  from  Chios,  communicated  by  X.  Landerbb,  of  Athens.] 

Although  Greece  may  be  called  the  native  land  of  the  mastic 
tree,  Pistacia  lentiscus,  EMkoc,  only  the  southern  part  of  Chios 
seems,  by  its  climate  and  soil,  to  favour  the  culture  and  the 
thriving  of  this  tree;  and  although,  dming  a  residence  of  eight 
years,  I  tried  many  times,  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
pistacia  of  Peutelikon,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Hymettus,  I  never 
observed  any  exudation  of  mastic  therefrom ;  for  which  reason  I 
should  consider  mastic  as  indigenous  to  modern  Greece. 

Neither  is  the  isle  of  Chios,  throughout  its  extent,  appropriate 
for  the  culture  of  the  mastic,  but  only  twenty-four  villages 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  this  happy  island,  and  which,  for 
this  reason,  bear  also  the  name  mastich  villages,  Maan^bfypoa. 

The  trees,  which  have  been  purposely  transplanted  to  the 
islands  nearest  to  Chios,  do  not  furnish  any  mastic.  On  Chios 
itself  these  plantations  are  found  in  two  difi'erent  kinds  of  soil : 
the  one  very  light,  argillaceous  and  white ;  whilst  the  other  con- 
tains iron,  and  is  of  a  red  colour.  The  proceeds  of  the  mastic 
gathering  are,  as  is  well  known,  destined  as  a  present  to  the 
Sultana ;  and  these  plantations  were  neglected  for  several  years, 
until  a  firman  was  issued,  fixing  both  the  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity of  mastic  to  be  furnished  annually  to  the  Sultan,  under 
penalty  of  death. 
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The  cullare  of  the  mastic  tree  is  limited  to  the  care  of 
annually  digging  round  about  the  tree,  cutting  out,  and  carefully 
separating  the  dry  branches ;  besides  this,  a  too  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  trees  lessens  the  product  of  mastic  :  each  tree  requires 
sufficient  space,  so  that  its  branches  may  not  touch  those  of 
another:  one  tree  requiring  a  space  of  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter. 

These  mastic  trees  only  attain  the  height  of  from  four  to  six 
feet ;  because  all  sprouting  branches  are  carefully  cut  off.  One 
tree,  however,  will  fumish,  in  good  seasons,  about  forty  pounds 
of  mastic. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mastic  which  falls  off  spontaneously 
from  being  rendered  impure  by  earthy  substances,  the  soil  is 
kept,  for  several  feet  round  about  the  tree,  free  from  herbs,  is 
levelled,  and  then  covered  with  a  cement  of  lime  and  clay,  and, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  is  rendered  perfectly  smooth.  During  the 
month  of  July  the  operation  of  making  incisions  in  the  bark  is 
commenced ;  and  this  is  executed  by  a  fine  sharp  iron  instrument 
On  the  larger  and  vigorous  branches  these  incisions  are  made  at 
a  distance  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  from  each  other ;  on  the 
smaller  ones  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  A 
few  days  after  these  incisions  have  been  executed,  the  exudation 
commences,  drying  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  when, 
towards  the  end  of  October  or  November,  they  are  separted  from 
the  branches  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  off  with  sticks,  and  gathered 
up,  together  with  those  thrown  down  by  the  wind.  Care  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  sort  them  into  three  different  qualities.  The 
exudations,  which  may  be  described  as  being  pure,  white,  small, 
and  round,  are  the  most  esteemed ;  the  first  quality  is  of  six 
times  the  value  of  the  last,  which  mostly  consists  of  the  grains 
which  have  been  gathered  from  the  ground. 

At  the  termination  of  the  harvest,  the  peasants  of  the  mastic 
villages  repair  in  procession  with  music  and  singing,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  in  state  array,  and  with  elegant 
head-dresses,  to  the  town  where  the  Cadi  sent  to  Chios  awaits 
their  amval  at  this  period  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  mastic,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  fixed  by  the  firman. 
If  the  harvest  has  been  plentiful,  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  the 
surplus  to  this  representative,  for  which  they  are  paid  at  a  price 
also  fixed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  :  in  the  event  of  a  deficit,  they 
are  bound  to  purchase  the  deficiency  at  any  price,  and  thus  to 
complete  the  prescribed  quantity  without  having  the  power  of 
obtaining  any  compensation.  • 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mastic  villages  enjoy,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  privileges  which  the  Sublime  Porte  has  granted  to 
them,  and  confirmed  by  firmans.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  do 
not  pay  any  poll-tax  ;  and  in  lawsuit,  or  other  litigation,  they 
have  the  right  of  addressing  themselves  directly  to  die  Turkish 
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civil  fiinciionary,  who  has  the  title  of  Sakisiminys,  which  sig- 
nifies Aga.  of  the  mastic  villages,  who  then  acts  as  a  mediator 
between  the  accused,  and  the  resident  Pasha. 

During  the  mastic  harvest,  the  people  from  the  adjacent  towns 
of  the  island,  flock  together  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  exuding  mastic,  which  covers  the  trees,  resembling  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  pearls,  and  which  glitters  in  the  sun  with 
all  the  beauteous  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Besides  this  inducement, 
many  go  in  order  to  enjoy  the  air,  impregnated  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  mastic,  and  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
persons  suffering  from  asthma,  or  other  pulmonary  complaints. 

The  use  of  mastic  is  confined  to  chewing,  which,  besides 
strengthening  the  gums  and  imparting  a  perfume  to  the  breath, 
is  considered  as  capable  of  promoting  digestion  ;  which  may  be 
easily  accounted  for,  from  the  increased  secretion  of  saliva  caused 
by  chewing.  Another  very  agreeable  stomachic,  an  eleciuarium 
fnastichiSj  is  prepared  with  sugar  and  mastic.  For  this  purpose, 
purifiedi  syrup  is  condensed  by  boiling  to  a  proper  consistence, 
and  after  adding  fi'om  two  to  three  drachms  of  very  fine  and  beau- 
tifiil  white  mastic  to  each  pound  of  syrup,  the  mass  is  allowed 
to  cool,  diuing  which  time  it  is  well  stirred,  when  it  becomes 
white  and  very  frothy.  A  liquor  is  likewise  prepared  from  the 
gum,  by  distilling  it  with  sweet  fruit,  together  with  a  vinous 
spirit  obtained  from  the  cedar. 

Since  mastic  is  always  very  high-priced,  and  the  habit  of 
chewing  it  so  very  general,  almost  the  whole  of  the  mastic  im- 
ported into  Constantinople  being  consumed  for  this  purpose,  poor 
people  use  instead  thereof  several  succedanea,  namely,  die  gummy 
resinous  exudations  of  several  other  plants — for  instance,  Cactus 
Opuntia,  Astragalus,  Oummifera,  and  others;  and  this,  substituted 
for  mastic,  is  termed  at  Constantinople  Tshekel  SakM. — B.  R. 


Abt»  XI. — On  the  Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium;  being  a 
Digest  0/ the  Treatise  on  the  above  Preparation,  which  gained  the 
Prize  of  the  Hagen  Bucholzian  Foundation*    By  Otto  Edeil 

[Continiied  firom  page  1S7.] 

It  was  found,  by  calculation,  that  8  drachms  44  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  were  still  contained  therein.  The  whole  produce 
of  iodide,  therefore,  amounted  to  5  ounces,  1  drachm,  3  grains ; 
which,  by  calculating  the  ingredients  employed,  would  cost  about 
two  shillings. 

s.    d. 

4  oz.  of  Iodine 18 

2  oz.  3  drms.  24  grs.  of  Potassse  Carb.  e  Tart.      0     1 

Aqua  distillatsB 02 

2  oz«  of  Iron  filings 0     1 
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and  the  price  of  one  pound  of  iodide  of  potassium  pr^ared  in  thU 
way,  independent  of  time,  fuel,  &c.  would  amount  to  about  six 
shillings  and  threepence. 

2.  Preparation  by  means  of  Iodide  0/  Zinc, — The  method  of 
preparing  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  iodide  of  zinc  is  quite 
analogous  to  that  with  iodide  of  iron.  Although,  on  the  whole, 
the  results  are  obtained  by  a  similar  process  as  the  former,  yet 
there  occur  several  inconveniences  which  are  unavoidable. 

One  ounce  of  iodine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  zinc  (which  latter 
is  more  than  a  sufficient  proportion  for  tlie  former)  were  mixed 
with  tlireo  ounces  of  water.  Very  rapid  re-action  ensued,  and 
the  liquid  assumed  a  very  dark  brown  colour.  In  order^  how- 
ever, to  effect  complete  decoloration  of  the  solution,  it  was  con- 
tinually heated,  gradually  increasing  the  temperature,  until  at 
last  the  liquid  arrived  at  Uie  boiling  point.  For  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  effect  the  combination  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  long 
neck,  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  iodine. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  thus  obtained  was  colourless, 
had  a  feebly  acid  re-action,  and  disengaged  some  yellovnsh 
flakes,  which  were  removed  by  filtering.  The  filtered  liquor, 
after  being  diluted  with  twenty  oimces  of  distilled  water,  was 
mixed  widi  carbonate  of  potassa  until  no  further  precipitation 
ensued,  during  which  operation  it  was,  £owev^r,  impossible  to 
avoid  adding  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa*  The  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  oxide  of  zinc  was  collected  on  a  filter  and 
repeatedly  washed,  until  the  washings  were  no  longer  rendered 
turbid  by  a  solution  of  silver,  for  which  purpose  thirty-eight  ounces 
of  water  were  sufficient ; — a  result  different  ft'om  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  experiment  of  M.  Herrmann,  who  states,  that 
the  carbonate  of  oxide  of  zinc  thus  obtained  cannot  be  com- 
pletely fireed  from  iodine  by  washing^.  At  the  same  time  it 
should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  the  possibility  of  cleaning 
it  perfectly  by  washing  is  confirmed  by  Wendt. 

When  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  alkaline  residue  was  treated  with  alcohol,  where- 
by ten  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  obtained.  One 
ounce  of  iodine  was  then  treated  with  zinc,  as  before  stated,  and 
the  iodide  of  zinc  thus  obtained  was  decomposed  by  carbonate 
of  potassa.  The  precipitate  produced  was  collected,  agreeably 
to  the  suggestion  of  Wendt,  on  a  tight  strainer,  and  strongly 
compressed,  the  residue  again  stirred  up  with  water,  and  dbis 
treatment  again  repeated ;  finally,  the  carbonate  of. oxide  of  zinc 
was  washed  on  a  filter  until  it  was  rendered  perfectly  pure. 
After  evaporating  the  solution^  and  subsequent  crystallization, 
9  drachms  25  grains  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  were  obtained. 


*  Phami.  Cent.  Bl.  1832,  p.  352. 
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This  process  of  washing  the  precipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc  does 
not  yield  any  advantage  whatever,  since  the  expense  of  distilled 
water  and  value  of  time  employed  is  equally  great  as  when  the 
mass  is  first  collected  on  a  filter,  and  then  washed ;  independent 
of  which  a  still  less  proportion  of  iodine  of  potassium  was  ob- 
tained, which,  notwithstanding  every  precaution^  will  sometimes 
occur  when  this  manner  of  washing  is  adopted. 

A  third  experiment,  when  hot  water  was  employed  for  cleans- 
ing, did  not  yield  any  better  result ;  nor  did  it  accelerate  the 
process.  Four  ounces  of  iodine,  two  ounces  of  zinc,  and  sixteen 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  were  now  brought  together  in  a  retoil. 
After  reaction  had  ceased,  and  the  liquor  entirely  lost  its  colour, 
there  remained  some  slight  turbidity,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
yellowish  flakes.  These  were  removed  by  filtration  from  the 
remaining  zinc ;  then  washed,  and  closely  examined.  They  did 
not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  iodine;  but  erery  reaction 
pointed  to  oxide  of  iron.  The  clear  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc 
was  diluted  with  twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  decomposed  by 
two  ounces  and  three  drachms  and  a  half  of  carbooale  of  potiwsa. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained  was  then  immediately  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  by  means  of  the  before-mentioned  appa- 
ratus. Ninety-six  ounces  of  water  were  sufficient  fat  this  pmr- 
pose;  thus  giving,  by  this  process,  the  consumption  of  121 
ounces  of  water  altogether. 

The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  thus  obtained  was  eyapo- 
rated  and  set  aside  for  crystallization,  when  it  yielded  two 
ounces  three  drachms  of  a  perfectly  neutral  salt.  It  is  true  tliat 
the  residuary  mother-water  gave  a  feeble  alkaline  re-action. 
After,  however,  the  contents  of  pure  salt  contained  therein  had 
been  astfertained,  a  product  of  five  ounces  two  scruples  of  iodide 
of  potassium  was  the  result,  which,  according  to  an  accurate 
calculation  Of  the  materials  used,  amounted  to  2s.     Thus — 

s.    d. 

4  oz.  of  Todine 18 

2  bz.  of  Pure  Zinc 0     1 

Distilled  Water 0    2 

2  oz.  3^  drams  Pure  Carb.  Potassa       ..01 

2  0 
Less  pure  Oxide  of  Zinc  ...%..  0  0 
so  that  the  price  of  one  pound  of  iodide  of  potassium  piepared 
in  this  way  would  amount  to  about  6s.  Sd.  exclusive  of 
labour.  By  this  method  nine  drachms  forty-eight  grains  of 
pure  oxide  of  zinc  were  afterwards  obtained  on  purifying  the 
precipitated  zinc  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  which  should  also 
be  taken  into  account,  and  would  slightly  modify  the  price  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  , 

[To  be  continiifid.] 
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ALPHABBTICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS^ 


NOMINA. 


Aqua. 


Argentum •  . 

Arsenias  Aluminicus.      *     .     .     . 

—  Ammoniciw    .    .     .     .    . 

—  —  cam  aqua..  . 
bi  Arsenias  Ammonicus  •     .    •    • 

—        cum  aqua. 

Arsenias  Argenticus 

—  Baryticus 

—  —  cum  aqua.  .  . 
bi  Arsenias  Baryticus.  •  .  ,  . 
Arsenias  sesqui  Baryticus.  .     .     . 

—  super  Baryticus   .    .     . 

-^        Bismuthicus 

—  Cadmicuii 

—  Calcicus 

—  cum  aqua. 

'  •         •         « 

K  Arsenias  Calcicus.      .... 
Arsenias  sesqui  Calcicus.    . 

—  Cericus 

—  Cerosus 


FORMULiB. 


lOH, 
12H 


Ag   .     .     .     . 
Al,  •  As, » .     . 

+      .... 

2N,'h,«+As,+8H, 

N,  H,*  Afl, 

N,H,«A8,+8H, 

Ag»  As,     . 

Ba»  As,     . 

Ba«  As,+4H 

BaAs,  .     . 

Ba3  As,     . 

Ba*  As,*  . 

+  .    .     .    . 

Bi«  Ab,     . 

Cd*  As,     . 

Ca«  As,     . 

•  *'  • 

Ca«  As^  4.4Ht 
Ca«As,+6H, 

•  ••• 

CaAs,  .     -    • 

.       .1: 

Ca'  As,     .     . 
«■•       ••• 
Ce,«A8,«.    . 

i 

•  ••• 

Ce«  As.      .     . 
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poNssmi,  ATOUcmmi. 

VAkTSS  CSMTMIMAm. 

0  =  100 

H.=.l 

+  E 

^E 

HvelH. 

1012^2 

81,12 

1124^0 

90,13 

1349,75 

108,16 

1851,61 

108,30 

■ 

5604,92 

449,13 

22,92 

77,08 

1868,31 

149,71 

2093,99 

167,79 

81,28 

68,77 

^ 

2481,43 

194,83 

26,89 

59,23 

18,89 

1767,04 

141,59 

18,50 

81,50 

2104,48 

168,68 

15,54 

68,48 

16,03 

4343,30 

848,08 

66,84 

83,16 

8353,84 

268,75 

57,06 

42,94 

8803,76 

304,80 

50,81 

87,86 

11,83 

2396,96 

192,07 

,39,92 

60,08 

4310,72 

345,42 

66,59 

83,41 

'  7664,57 

614,17 

62,42 

87,58 

8882,28 

807,08 

3418,92 

273,56 

57,82 

42,18 

3038,62 

243,09 

52,58 

47,47 

2152,12 

172,45 

83,09 

66,91 

2602,04 

208,50 

27,87 

55,84 

17,29 

2827,00 

226,53 

25,19 

50,94 

23,87 

1796,10 

• 

148,92 

19,82 

80,18 

2508,14 

200,98 

42,58 

57,42 

7219,04 

578,47 

40,16 

59,85 

2406,35 

192,82 

2789,48 

228,52 

48,87 

51,63 

2ao 
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NOMINA. 


Arsenias  Cbromicus. 


Cobalticus.       •     .     . 
sesqui  Cobaliicus. 

—  —   .     c.  a. 

su^er  Cobalticus.  c.  a. 
Cupricus.    .     ^     .     . 
bi  Cupricus.     .     .     • 

'■  ^^^  c»  a*  • 
Cuprosus.  .  ^  .  . 
Ferrieu9*     .     ,    *    . 


»•  n 


•-*  — •        cum  aqua. 

—  se$qui  I\Bmcu&    •     .  . 

—  super  Ferricus.  c.  a. .  . 

—  Ferroso  sesqui  Ferric  . 


—        ^-    9.  a. 


--        sesqui  Fevroso  ^i  Fen.  . 


c>  a*  • 


—        F^rrosus. 


—        Glucinicus. .     ,     .     .     . 


FOKHULA. 


Cr/As^3.    , 

T  •       •        •       •       • 

Co«  As,  .  .    , 
Co»  As,     .    . 
Cos  As,  +eH, 
Co*  As,-|-5H. 
Cu«  As,    .    . 
Cu*  As,    .    . 
Cu*As,+4H, 
Cu,*  Asa  .     . 

•••  ••• 

Fe,*A8,».    . 


4^ 


Fe,»  As,«+12H, 

•••  ••• 

Fe,  As,     .    . 
Fe,«^  As,3  4-75H, 


•  •• 


■••  ••• 


Fe*  As,-f2Fs,Ag, 


•      ••« 


Fe*As,  +  2Fe,As,+l«H, 


•  »• 


•  »«  »•• 


Fc*A««+Fe,^A9,' 


•     ••• 


■  M  ••• 


4(Fe3A8,)+3(Fe,«As.') 
+72H,    .... 


.:i 


Fe*  As,     .     . 
G,«A8,»  .     .    . 
i- 


a*« 

tM  mm»m»n*^»  ^■%yi»  — 

^■B*                                           4WA 

■■               • 

pr                 7    ■        •         .     .       T 

1 

PONDBKA 

ATOMORUM. 

PARTES  CBNTK8IMALB8. 

O  =  100 

H,=  1 

+  E 

E 

H  vel  H» 

6827,51 

507,03 

81,72 

68,28 

2109,17 

169,01 

2378,07 

190,56 

39,44 

60,56 

2847,06 

228,14 

49,42 

50,58 

3521,94 

• 

282,22 

39,95 

40,89 

19,16 

4347,44 

348,36 

53,94 

33,12 

12,94 

2431,47 

194,84 

40,77 

59,93 

> 

3422,86 

274,28 

57,03 

42,07 

3872,78 

310,23 

51,20 

37,18 

11,62 

8222,86 

858,25 

55,32 

44,68 

6277,07 

502,09 

31,17 

68,83 

2092,86 

167,66 

7626,83 

611,14 

35,66^ 

56,04 

17,70 

2418,49 

]  93,80 

40,45 

59,55 

61676,68 

4942,20 

70,32 

7,00 

13,68 

Fe 

•  •• 

Fe. 

.i: 

•  As, 

7155,48 

573,37 

12,27 

27,85 

ft 

60,38 

Fs  10,33 

•  If 

As. 

H. 

8505,23 

681,53 

Fe,  =23,01 

50,79 

15,87 

Fe 

•*• 

Fe. 

As, 

10991,59 

880,76 

11,90 

95,60 

54,41 

Fe=;=12,04 

••• 

As, 

H. 

43831,02 

3512,22 

Fe.  =26,81 

42,66 

18,49 

2318,49 

185,79 

87,89 

62,11 

6245,29 

500,44 

30,82 

69,18 

k 

2081,77 

166,81 
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Art.  XII. — On  AduUerationa  of  Opkm. 

An  Arminian,  who  arrived  here  from  Syria  some  time  ago,  and 
who  had  directed  his  attention  for  many  years  to  the  poppy 
I^antations,  as  also  the  methods  of  procuring  opiam,  told  me,  that 
the  adulteration  of  opium  most  frequently  met  with,  was  that 
effected  by  mixing  the  opium,  whilst  fresh  and  soft,  with  finely- 
bruiseil  grapes  from  which  the  stones  have  been  removed.  He 
assured  me  that  not  a  single  mass  of  opium  is  exported  from  the 
East  without  having  undergone  this  adulteration. 

Another  adulteration  consists  in  bruising  the  exterior  skin  of 
the  capsule  and  stalks  of  the  poppy,  together  with  the  white  of 
eggs,  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  then  adding  this  mixture  in  certain 
proportions  to  the  opium.— A.  R. 


Art.  XIII. — Pocket  Formvlary.    By  H.  Beaslet.     Second 
Edition,  pp.  284.    Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 

Extremely  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  9hop'library — a  pocket- 
Pharmacopceia  Universalis,  containing,  in  addition  to  the 
officinal  formulas,  those  magistral  preparations  which  are  so 
continually  required  at  the  hands  of  the  dispenser.  We  have 
been  at  the  pams  to  collate  some  of  the  less  usual  formukB  with 
those  of  more  standard  works,  and  have  been  thereby  induced  to 
think  well  of  its  accuracy; 

Art.  XIY. — A  Towieohgicdl  Chart j  exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
Symptoms^  Treatmenty  and  Modes  of  detecting  the  varioui 
PoiaonSj  ^c.  Sfc.  By  William  Stone,  M.R.C.S.  Ninth 
Edition.     S.  Highley. 

Every  prudent,  not  to  say  humane,  druggist  should  have  this 
chart  affixed  to  that  department  of  his  dispensary  where  poisons 
are  kept;  and,  indeed,  could  we  influence  Sir  James  Graham 
with  his  forthcoming  Bill  of  Medical  Reform,  we  would  compel 
every  man  who  profits  by  the  sale  of  a  poison  to  undergo  an 
examination  as  to  the  remedial  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event 
of  such  articles  having  been  administered.  We  have  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Dr.  Christison's  able  work  on  Poisons  is  not 
so  well  known  to  some  gentlemen  who  profit  by  these  articles  as 
it  should  be ;  and  the  price  of  the  Table  we  now  recommend 
removes  every  excuse  for  not  being  prepared  to  assist  in  a  case 
of  emergency. 

*•*  Commtttitco/ioiw,  Books  for  Review,  ^c.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "  To  the  Editors  of  thQ^ANNALS  op  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longnuoi, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOlIiYT,  57,  IKINMIR  STBIIT,  SROWSILL,  U>NI>Oir. 
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ON  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHYMISTRY. 

The  English  student,  who  seeks  instruction  in  pharmaceutical 
chymistry,  may  search  the  medical  literature  of  his  country  in 
vain  for  a  good  text-book  to  direct  his  pursuits.  No  friendly 
pilot  stands  there  to  steer  his  course  over  the  troubled  ocean  of 
his  doubts,  or  to  point  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  his 
hopes  may  be  wrecked.  To  speak  less  figuratively,  there  is  no 
|;uide  to  clear  up  the  difficulties,  either  theoretical  or  practical, 
which  beset  his  path.  The  press,  that  fourth  and  noblest 
estate  of  modem  society,  which  supplies  every  want,  and  responds 
to  the  feeblest  cry  for  assistance,  has  not  yet  given  us  such  a 
work ;  a  certain  proof  that  the  pharmaceutical  branch  of  the 
medical  profession  has  hitherto  not  expressed  its  desire  for  such 
a  book  ;  but  by  no  means  a  proof  that  the  monitor  is  not  sub- 
stantially required. 

Since  such  a  book,  however,  does  not  exist,  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  where  afe  the  living  guides  to  supply  the  place  of 
printed  ones  ?  Where  are  .our  schools  of  pharmacy  ?  Truth 
compels  us  to  reply,  ^  there  are  none."  Yet  many  .English 
<lniggists  are  distinguished  for  character  and  station  ;  but  they 
have  been  self*educated,  and  have  been  driven  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  their  art  is  founded,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  which  continually 
arise  before  them.  When  we  say  that  no  such  work  exists,  we 
mean,  of  course,  no  work  drawn  up  with  the  minuteness  and  the 
details  necessary  fur  the  business  of  every-day  life.  It  is  only 
certain  principles,  and  not  the  thousand  deductions  from  thepi 
which  are  required  for  actual  practice,  that  the  druggist  can 

VOL.  I.  u 
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gain  from  works  like  Faraday's  **  Manipulation.'^  This  troth 
will  be  immediately  admitted  by  all  judges  of  the  subject  Dr. 
Christison^  in  the  preface  to  his  recent  edition  of  the  Eklinburgh 
Dispensatory,  apologizes  for  omitting  the  treatise  on  pharmacy 
which  had  been  prefixed  to  the  earlier  editions  of  the  book,  by 
observing,  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a  work  of  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  druggists. 

But  how  is  this  acknowledged  defect  to  be  supplied  ?  By 
the  efforts  of  practical  men,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  facts, 
even  though  many  should  erroneously  appear  too  trifling  to  be 
registered.  What  Liebig  has  said  of  Organic  Chymistry  is 
not  less  applicable  to  the  investigations  of  pharmacy,  '^  that 
we  have  only  to  stoop  down,  in  order  to  pick  up  discoveries  from 
the  ground.'' 

English  druggists  would  be  uidulgent  to  the  first  edition  of 
such  a  work,  which  would  necessarily  be  but  a  sketch,  to  be 
expanded,  by  their  contributions  and  suggestions,  into  a  finished 
portrait  of  pharmacy  as  it  is.  Tlie  compiler  of  so  desirable  a 
compendium  will  not  hastily  reject  any  hints,  however  unimpor- 
tant they  may  seem,  but  will  be  ready  to  exclaim— « 

QuBntalacaiuiae  estis,  voi  ego  mvgna  vooo ! 

So  connected  is  pharmacy  ^^ith  the  several  branches  of  physics, 
galvanism,  the  doctrine  of  heat,  &c.  that  scarcely  a  remedy  can 
be  prepared  in  which  these  sciences  may  not  be  rendered  avail- 
able. In  constructing  apparatus  for  the  economic  manufacture 
of  any  article  used  in  medicine,  how  many  plans  may  be  first 
adopted,  and  then  rejected,  ere  the  necessary  conditions  are 
attained!  A  few  years  ago,  who  would  have  conjectured,  that 
by  forming  a  communication  mth  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
copper  conductor,  evaporation  might  be  increased  upwards  of 
33  per  cent.**  ? 

To  collect  these  scattered  facts,  and  to  show  their  bearing  on 
the  practice  of  chymistry,  would  be  the  grateful  office  of  him 
who  should  write  for  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  boundless  superiority  of  the  student, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  new  facts,  and  discovering  the  fiiture  by 
the  aid  of  the  past,  to  the  mere  laborious  unthinking  dmdge. 

*  See  ov  No.  for  October  28,  p.  156. 
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Nor  are  the  public  dow  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  well- 
informed  though  self-educated  phanrtacien ;  for  his  establish- 
ment receives  the  preference  which  it  deserves,  over  one  where 
indolence  and  indifference  bear  sway ;  and  where  the  master, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  the  medicine  he  dis« 
penses,  is  but  one  remove  from  the  boy,  who  carries  it  out.  Such 
unfortunate  instances,  (let  us  hope  they  are  exceptions,)  afford  a 
powerful  instrument  to  contemporary  rivals  for  keeping  this,  the 
lower  branch  of  the  profession,  stationary,  while  ajl  around  are 
advancing. 

The  great  secret  of  the  position  held  by  English  druggists  of 
the  higher  class,  is,  that  while  they  are  sometimes  referred  to  by 
the  friends  of  patients  for  an  explanation  of  the  intentions  of  the 
physician,  they  are  still  more  frequently  consulted  by  the 
philosopher  for  cud  in  his  chymical  investigations. 

After  all,  works  on  pharmacy  are  but  the  means  to  a  certain 
end,  which  unsparing  diligence  attains  without  them.  Let  the 
student,  therefore,  use  the  best  that  he  can  procure,  but  rely  op 
his  own  industry  for  improvement. 

The  frequent  hours  of  leisure  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
majority  of  druggists  and  their  assistants,  invite  them  to  take 
a  high  standing  indeed,  as  well-informed  and  useiul  members  of 
society.  Let  them  profit,  then,  by  the  golden  moments  as  they 
fly.  It  will  be  too  naturally  supposed  that  those  who  do  not, 
have  scrambled  into  a  profession,  where,  though  distinction  is 
within  their  grasp,  idleness  or  bad  habits  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable barrier.  The  contempt  which  they  have  secretly 
anticipated  will  assuredly  be  their  lot,  for  the  advance  of  the 
many  will  only  bring  out  in  more  marked  relief  the  sluggish 
immovability  of  the  few. 

CHYMISTRY,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

ART.  II.— Further  Notice  qf  the  New  Antidote  for  Corroeive 

Subliinate. 
M.  MiALHE,  who  has  introduced  the  protosulphuret  of  iron  as 
an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  mercurial  salts  alone,  but  that  it  will  equally  serve 
to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  the  salts  of  lead  and 
copper.     In  preparing  it,  (the  formula  being  now  first  given  by 
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the  author),  M.  Miaihe  recommends  the  use  of  water  that  has 
been  boiled,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  precipitate,  which 
he  directs  to  be  prepared  with  the  bihvdrosulphuret  of  soduy  and 
to  be  preser>'ed  under  distilled  water  (also  previously  boiled),  iu 
a  vessel  filled  to  the  cork. — Journal  de  Pharmaciey  October. 

[The  precaution  of  boiling  the  water  is  advisable,  and  it 
should  also  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  closed  vessel ;  but  as  the  bi- 
hydrosulphuret  of  soda  is  not  kept  ready  prepared  by  chymists, 
we  refer  them  to  the  directions  given  (before  M.  Miaihe  had  an- 
nounced his  formula),  at  page  76  of  this  journal.  We  also  differ 
from  M.  Miaihe  as  to  the  change  which  occurs  in  keeping  this 
precipitate.  M.  M.  states  that  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  pass 
into  the  state  of  sulphate ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion 
that  an  oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  with  separation  of  sulphur. — Ed.] 


Art.  III. — Action  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium  on  Metallic  Oxides 
and  Metallic  Sulphurets  in  the  Moist  Way,  By  MM.  H  aidlen 
and  Fresbnius. 

[Condaded  from  page  207.] 

23.  Separation  of  (Quicksilver  from  Copper, — The  proceed- 
ings are  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  separation  of  cadmium 
from  copper. 

24.  Quicksilver  from  Lead. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  added 
in  excess,  and  the  solution  heated.  The  lead  remains  perfectly 
insoluble,  whilst  the  quicksilver  is  dissolved,  and  may  be  precipi- 
tated as  sulphuret  of  quicksilver. 

25.  Separation  of  Quicksilver  from  Bismuth  is  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  quicksilver  firom  lead. 

20.  Separation  of  Quicksilver  from  Cadmium, — Cyanide  of 
potassium  is  added  until  the  precipitate  produced  is  redissolved, 
very  dilute  nitric  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  and  the  mixture 
submitted  to  ebullition.  The  cyanide  of  quicksilver  is  not  de- 
composed ;  the  cyanide  of  potassium  and  cadmium  are,  however, 
converted  into  their  respective  nitrates :  after  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  been  completely  expelled  by  boiling,  the  cadmium  is 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  quicksilver  con- 
tained iu  the  filtered  liquor  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

27.  Separation  of  Platina  from  Lead  and  Bismuth, — Cyanide 
of  potassium  in  excess  is  added  to  the  solution.  The  lead  and 
bismuth  remain  undissolved,  whilst  the  platina  is  taken  up,  as 
platino-cyanide  of  potassium.  This  is  boiled  with  muriatic 
acid,  until  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  completely  given  off*;  alcohol 
is  then  added,  and  the  platinatprecipitatcd  by  sal  ammoniac  as 
platino-muriate  of  ammonia. 
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The  process  for  separating  more  than  two  or  three  metals  from 
each  other  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding directions. 

II.     ACTION  OF  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  ON  OXIDES,  SULPHURETS, 

SALTS,  &C.  IN  THE  DRY  WAY- 

Cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  twofold  application  in  the  dry 
way,  namely — 

1.  As  a  re-agent  conjoined  with  the  blow-pipe. 

2.  As  a  means  of  division  and  reduction  in  the  crucible  or 
glass-tube. 

We  examined  its  action  on  many  oxides,  sulphurets,  salts, 
&c.  in  reference  to  both  these  peculiarities :  we  intend,  however, 
to  introduce  here  only  those  results  which  seem  to  possess  some 
interest  either  de  ipso^  or  for  the  purposes  of  chymical  analysis. 
We  employed  for  these  experiments  sometimes  ^e  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  anhy- 
drous soda  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  several  details 
will  be  narrated  under  the  different  experiments. 

As  the  cyanide  of  potassium  melts  so  readily  under  the  blow- 
pipe in  these  cases,  we  always  used  the  above-mentioned  mix- 
ture. It  acts  in  general  so  very  similar  to  pure  soda,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  describe  singly  the  changes  which  each 
individual  body  appeared  to  undergo  when  exposed  to  its  action. 
We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  following  especial  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses,  as  compared  with  soda, — Istly,  reduc- 
tions are  obtained  with  so  great  facility  that  the  least  practised 
operator  may  execute  reductions  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  difficult ;  for  instance,  the  reduction  of  tin  from  either 
oxide  or  sulphuret  of  tin,  &c. ;  and  2dly, — ^thatthe  fused  mixture 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  soda  is  so  easily  absorbed  by  the 
charcoal,  that  the  grains  of  reduced  metal  can  always  be  most 
distinctly  perceived,  and  may  be  easily  separated  therefrom  for 
further  examination. 

On  salts  of  nitric  and  chloric  acids  cyanide  of  potassium  acts 
in  a  peculiar  manner ;  fused  with  the  latter  they  decompose 
with  violent  explosion,  and  evolution  of  flame  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  advisable  to  be  cautious  in  operating  with  large  quan- 
tities, more  particularly  with  chlorates.  By  this  property  it 
affords  a  most  excellent  means  of  discovering  such  salts  in  the 
dry  way.  If  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  heated  on  a 
plate  of  platina,  a  very  perceptible  detonation,  accompanied  by 
the  evolution  of  light,  will  ensue,  even  if  very  minute  quantities 
only  of  these  salts  be  present. 

The  reducing  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  when  fused 
with  oxides  and  sulphurets,  are  already  well  known  (alas  !  only 
in  Germany)  from  the  treatise  of  Liebig.    They  afibrd,  according 
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to  our  experimenta,  anodier  very  important  application,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  examples. 

1.  For  discovering  Arsenic  in  rough  Sulphur et  of  Antimony, — 
It  is  known  that,  during  the  examination  of  arsenious  sulphuret 
of  antimony  with  the  blow*pipe,  the  garlic  smell  of  arsenic 
cannot  always  be  detected  with  certainty,  on  account  of  sul- 
phurous acid  being  formed.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to 
reduce  the  antimony,  in  the  first  instance,  from  tlie  state  of 
sulphuret,  by  fusion  with  iron,  Glauber's  salt  and  charcoal  or 
in  any  otber  way,  and  then  to  examine  it  uuder  the  blow-pipe. 
This  method  of  examination  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
if  it  were  not  so  difficult  to  produce  the  regulus  in  experiments, 
w^hen  operating  with  small  quantities,  on  account  of  the  high 
temperature  required.  The  cyanide  of  potassiiun  furnishes 
wherewith  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  since  we  are  able,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  using  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  pro- 
duce a  well-fused  regulus  from  powdered  commercial  sulphuret 
of  antimony  by  heating  it  over  the  spirit-lamp  with  three  or 
four  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  arsenic  is  equally  well 
preserved  by  this  method  as  by  the  other. 

2.  Preparation  of  Metallic  Reflectors  from  Combinatums  of 
Arsenie. — For  the  reduction  of  arsenious  acid  and  arsenates, 
equal  parts  of  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium  furnishes  as 
excellent  admixture.  The  perfectly  dried  arsenical  combination 
is  put  into  a  glass-tube,  vrith  a  small  bulb  blown  at  the  end,  and 
about  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  previously  mentioned  mixture, 
likewise  perfectly  dry,  poured  over  it.  The  ball  must  not  be 
fiUed  more  than  about  half  full,  otherwise  the  cyanide  of  pota»> 
sium^  during  fusion,  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  tube.  Reduction  ensues 
by  heating  over  a  spirit-lamp.  All  those  arsenious  and  arsenical 
salts,  the  bases  of  which  are  either  not  in  the  least  reduced,  or 
reduced  to  such  arseniurets  as,  by  the  action  of  heat,  lose  their 
arsenic  partly  or  entirely,  yield,  when  fused  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  metallic  reflectors.  We  obtained  the  Boost  perfect 
mirrors  from  the  following  combinations  of  arsenic,  arsenious 
acid,  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  arseniates  of  potassa,  barytes,  line, 
oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  copper.  Areeniates  of  peroxide  of 
iron  and  of  lead  yielded  only  imperfect  mirrors.  The  method 
of  reducing  combinations  of  assenic  by  cyanide  of  potassMHii 
deserves  special  attention,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  results  even  when  extremely  minute  quantities  €£ 
arsenic  are  operated  upon,  as  well  as  for  the  cleanliness  with 
which  the  process  may  be  executed. 

Besides  the  reducing  properties  for  which  cyanide  of  potassiuia 
is  so  extremely  valuable,  it  possesses  peculiar  properties  as  a 
flux.  In  the  following  cases  it  seemed  to  us  to  yield  these 
advantages  for  analysis ; — - 
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Decoinporiiwn  of  Sulphates  of  Alkaline  Earths. — If  the  sul- 
phates of  lime,  baryies,  or  strontian,  are  fused  with  a  quadruple 
or  quintuple  quantity  of  the  mixture  oi  soda  and  cyanide  of 
potassium  (repeatedly  before  mentioned),  sulphate  of  soda  and 
carbonated  earths  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  former  in  water. 
The  decomposition,  therefore,  proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  on 
the  application  of  pure  soda.  The  presence  of  the  readily 
(using  cyanide  of  potassium,  howerer,  possesses  this  advantage, 
that  a  porcelain  cmcible  and  a  simple  spirit-lamp  merely  are 
required,  and  not,  as  with  soda,  or  when  soda  and  carbonate  of 

eotassa  are  used,  a  platina-crucible  and  the  application  of 
itense  heat.    This  method  of  separation  is  very  convenient,  if 
not  for  quantitative,  at  least  for  qualitative  analysis. 

Decomposition  of  Silicates.-'-^yaxiiiie  of  potassium  acts  also 
in  this  case  as  a  ready  flux,  and  enables  us  to  separate  finely «- 
|mlverized  silicic  combinations  (our  experiments  were  made 
with  well-pulverized  sand,  glass,  &c.)  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
over  the  spirit-lamp.  In  certain  cases  this  aflbrds  considerable 
advantages  for  quantitative  analysis.  To  one  part  of  the  silicic 
combination  five  parts  of  the  mixture  of  soda  and  cyanide  of 
potassium  must  be  added. 

SEPARATION   OF  COMBINATIONS   INSOLUBLE  IN  WATER  AND  ACIDS 

FOR  QUALITATIVE  EXAMINATION. 

In  qualitative  examinations,  after  extracting  those  components 
soluble  in  water  and  acids,  residua,  insoluble  in  both,  are,  as  is 
well  known,  finally  obtained.  As  representatives  of  these  latter 
We  may  mention  sulphate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  silicic 
&cid.  It  is  known  that  the  Separation  of  these  substances  is 
accompanied  with  several  inconveniences,  founded  partly  on  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  lead  completely  in  the  moist  way,  and 
partly  on  the  circumstance  that  the  heat  required  for  theit 
decompositioik  with  soda  in  the  porcelain -crucible  can  scarcely 
be  attained  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  platina 
crucible  is  affected  at  a  btgfaer  temperature.  The  cyanide  of 
potassium  aflTords  aready  m6ans  for  removing  this  inconvenience. 
If  the  befbre-laentioued  substances  are  fused  with  four  or  five 
times  their  quantity  of  the  mixture,  the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  lead 
in  reduced,  the  sulphate  of  batytes  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  barytes,  whilst  the  silicic  acid  combines  with  the  alkali.  If 
the  whole  is  then  treated  with  water,  the  latter  is  obtained  in 
solution.  Acetic  acid  pouted  over  the  residue  removes  the 
carbonate  of  barytes,  whilst  reguline  lead  remains  undissolved. 

Having  stated  in  the  preceding  paper  the  most  important 
resnlts  of  our  experiments  concerning  the  action  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  on  bodies,  we  may  be  allowed  to  announce  our  con- 
viction that  cyanide  of  potassium,  on  account  of  the  pecuUai  and 
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multifarious  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  may  be  fairly 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  most  important  adjuncts  of 
chjrmical  analysis.  —  Woehlerj  in  Liebig*9  Ann.  d.  Chem.  n. 
Pharm.  August,  1842. 

Art.  IV. — Two  new  Minerals^  Saponite  and  RossUe, 

M.  SvANBEBO  has  given  an  account  of  two  newly-discovered 
minerals — saponite  and  rossite.  The  former  resembles,  in  its 
exterior  properties,  the  soapstone.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
parish  of  Sverdsji  in  Dalame,  and  also  in  the  pitsof  Brucksvede 
Swartirk.  At  the  latter  place  masses  of  this  mineral,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  pure,  have  been  found  in  a  soft  state, 
almost  like  butter,  which  induced  indeed  some  people  to  make 
a  trial  of  it,  hoping  that  it  might  perhaps  replace  the  latter.  An 
analysis  of  that  found  at  Brucksvede  ^owed  the  following  com- 
position in  100  parts : — 
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502  1 

2 
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The  substance  to  which  the  name  of  rossite  has  been  given  was 
found  in  a  limestone  pit  in  Sddermanland,  in  the  shape  of  small 
red  grains,  which  proved  on  examination  to  be  a  new  mineral ; 
it  is>  however,  found  only  in  small  quantities*  The  grains  are 
generally  about  the  size  of  a  hempseed,  red,  varying  from  pale 
rosy  to  a  brown  red.  By  long  boiling  with  muriatic  acid  these 
grains  are  slowly  decomposed,  leaving  pulvenilent .  silicic  acid. 
The  specific  gravity  is=2-72, — PoffffendorJTs  Ann,  Bd.  Ivii.  S.  1. 
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Art.  V. — Researches  en  certain  Circumstances  which  influence 
the  Temperature  of  the  Boiling  Point  of  Liquids.  By  M.  F. 
Marcet. 
Philosophers  generally  admit  that  the  temperature  at  which 
any  liquid  enters  into  ebullition,  depends,  1st,  On  the  nature 
of  the  liquid ;  2d,  On  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  3d,  On  the 
nature  of  the  vessels  in  which  ebullition  takes  place.  It  is  io 
this  last  point  that  M«  Marcet  has  particularly  directed  his  at- 
tention ;  and  after  an  immense  number  of  experiments,  he  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  :-^lst.  That  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  in  glass  vessels,  varies  between  212*54^  and  215'6*, 
according  to  different  circumstances,  and  particularly  according 
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to  the  quality  of  the  glass  employed.  In  every  case  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  steam  furnished  remained  sensibly  the  same^  and 
is  constantly  lower  (the  fraction  of  a  degree)  than  that  furnished 
by  water  boiling  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

2d,  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  vessel  employed,  the  tempo- 
ratiu^  of  the  steam  furnished  is  always  beneath  that  of  the  boil- 
ing liauid  which  furnishes  it.  When  glass  vessels  are  employed, 
this  difference,  at  a  medium,  is  1*9^  F. ;  if  metallic  vessels  be 
employed,  it  varies  from  027**  F.  to  0-36®  F.  There  is  only 
one  exception  to  this  rule,  which  is,  when  the  vessel,  whether 
of  glass  or  of  metal,  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sulphur  or 
shellac,  or  any  analogous  substance,  having  no  sensible  attrac- 
tion for  water.  In  this  case  only,  the  temperature  of  the  va- 
pour is  found  identical  with  that  of  the  boiling  liquid  which  fur- 
nishes it. 

dd.  Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  a  certain  tem- 
perature being  given,  it  is  not  in  a  metallic  vessel  that  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  is  at  the  lowest  possible  degree ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  in  a  glass  vessel  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sulphur,  shellac,  or  any  other  similar  substance,  this  temperature 
IS,  by  some  fifths  of  a  degree,  lower  than  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

4Ui,  In  vessels  made  of  perfectly  pure  glass,  free  from  any 
foreign  matter,  water,  and  also  alcohol,  may  be  heated,  without 
ebullition  taking  place,  to  a  temperature  much  higher  than  has 
been  hitherto  usually  believed.  We  may  in  particular  obtain, 
in  this  manner,  water  (not  boiling)  heated  to  221°  F. :  if  this 
does  not  happen  in  every  case,  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface 
of  the  glass  is  not  perfectly  smooth,  although  apparently  so,  and 
that  it  contains  foreign  matters,  which  are  adherent  thereto,  and 
which  may  be  removed  by  diiSerent  methods,  more  particularly 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.— ^^nn.  de  Chimie. 

Art.  VI. — On  Theobromine.    By  Dr.  Bley. 

WosKRESENSKY  has  procured  from  the  cacao  nut  a  peculiar 
principle,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  above  name.  B^  digest- 
ing the  nuts  in  distilled  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and 
mixing  with  acetate  of  lead,  after  filtration,  the  oxide  of  lead 
hebg  removed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  clear  liquor  is  eva- 
porated, when  a  reddish-white  powder,  theobromine,  is  obtained. 
My  experiments  have  proved  tliat  an  identical  principle  may  be 
obtained  from  the  shells  of  the  cacao  nut,  although  only  in 
small  quantity,  since  I  could  obtain  from  16  ounces  of  the  shells, 
bat  5  grains  of  this. principle.  Since,  however,  these  shells  are 
at  present  of  no  value,  and  consequently  are  to  be  procured  in 
^arge  quantity,  theobromine  may  be  obtained  therefrom  at  a 
more  economical  rate  than  from  any  other  source. — Archiv  der 
Pharmaciey  B.  79,  S.  201. 
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Art,  VlL-^Ac^taie  of  Soda, 

Anthon  obtained  acetate  of  soda,  trith  9  atoms  of  water,  when 
preparing  it  by  elective  affinity,  using  acetate  of  lead  and  sul- 
phate of  soda.  It  yielded  beautiful  needle-shaped  crystals,  con- 
taining 49.8  per  cent,  of  water;  whose  composition  was  as 
follows : — ' 


1  atom  of  soda     .     .     . 

■^  31.3 

19.16 

1       „        acetie  acid   . 

=  51.0 

81.24 

c7      ••        watei  •    a     . 

=  81.0 

49.60 

168.8       100.00 
Archiv.  der  Pharmaeiey  Sept  1842. 
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Art.  VIlI. — Same  Remarks  on  the  preceding  Experiments  qfDe 
Saussure,  on  the  Nourishments  of  Plants.     By  J.  Libbig. 

[Conchided  from  page  184.} 

By  a  summary  of  the  results  of  De  Saussure's  experiments,  we 
obtain  the  following  facts : — 

A  horsebean,  vegetating  for  a  fortnight  in  a  solution  of  kmnate 
of  potassa,  increases  in  weight  by 

6000  milligrammes  (6  grammes)  =^92 '6  grs. 

and  has  consumed  for  this  increase  in  weight,  as  defined  by 
direct  experiment — 

9  milligrammes  of  humu&sal-lOih  of  a  grain. 

In  a  second  experiment,  a  specimen  of  polygonum  persicaria 
(a  marsh  plant)  increased  in  a  solution  of  humus^  during  a  space 
of  time  not  defined — 

8500  milligrammes=::nearly  54  grains, 

for  which  it  had  consumed,  according  to  the  calculation — 

48  milligrammes  of  humuss='662  gr. 

In  a  third  experiment,  two  specimens  of  polygonum  persicaria 
increased  in  nine  days  by  seven  centimetres  (nearly  Ihree  inches) ; 
and  had  besides  this  shot  forth  roots,  for  which  they  consnmed 
from  the  extract  of  mould-— 

5  milligrammes='077  gr. 

These  experiments,  therefore,  prove,  with  the  strictest  accu- 
racy, that,  presuming  the  humus  to  be  absorbed  in  this  form,  and 
in  no  other,  its  quantity,  even  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions (where  the  water,  in  which  the  plant  vegpetates»  coiitainB 
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moro  huams  than  the  platit  is  able  to  absoib  with  that  water)  is 
very  small,  and  that  the  plant,  in  the  first  expeiiment. 

Assimilated,  in  100  dajs,  1-lOth  of  a  grain  of  humus. 

According  to  the  last  experiment,  two  suecimens  of  polygonum 
persicaria  consumed  together  in  nine  days  5  milligrammesae 
'0770  gr.  One  specimen,  therefore,  in  100  days,  l-30th  of  a 
grain. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  quantity  of  extract  of  mould  (by 
itself,  or  combined  with  carbonate  of  potassa)  absorbed  by  a 
plant,  when  nourished  therewith  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  is  so  small,  and  therefore  so  difficult  to  define, 
that  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  inaccuracy  of 
observation  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  experiments,  which  go  to 
prove  the  absorption  of  humus  by  the  roots,  do  not  possess  the 
requisite  power  of  denokonstration. 

If  now,  besides  this,  it  can  be  proved,  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, that  a  solution  of  humus  experiences,  by  the  influence  of 
the  air,  continual  change,  a  true  decomposition,  in  consequence 
of  which  carbonic  acid  is  formed  firom  its  component  parts^, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  new  experiments  of  De  Saussure, 
has  this  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he  himself  ascer- 
tained, not  been  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  explain  the  loss 
in  weight  of  the  carbon  in  his  test  liquors  ?  Every  one  who  is 
a  little  conversant  with  M.  De  Saussure's  researches,  will  easily 
be  able  to  answer  this  question. 

Kespecting  the  part  attributed  to  ammonia  in  vegetation,  it 
has  been  objected  to  me  that  many  plants,  namely,  vegetables, 
taste  of  animal  manure,  when  it  has  been  applied  to  them  in 
too  great  quantity,  and  that  herbivorous  animals  do  not  eat  the 
grass  or  hay  of  meadows  manured  with  dung  water.  The  truth 
of  these  facts  cani\ot  be  doubted,  and  it  may  be  the  same  with 
those  plants  which  grow  on  marshy  meadows,  and  on  a  soil  con- 
taining animal  or  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  to 
which  the  atmosphere  has  not  firee  access. 

All  these  observations  evidently  prove,  then,  that  all  such 
foreign  matters  take  no  part  in  the  process  of  vegetation  of  the 
plant ;  for,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  all  those  odorous  and 
sapid  components  of  manure  or  dung  water  would  not  have  pre- 
served their  peculiarity :  they  would  have  lost  it  necessarily  if- 
the  plant  had  consumed  them  for  its  development ! 

A  plant  absorbs,  like  a  sponge,  all  soluble  components  of  the 
soil  'y  but  in  coloured  fluids,  in  solutions  of  dying  materials,  the 
plant,  by  absorbing  them,  becomes  sick,  and  dies. 

Now  the  earths  of  arable  land  and  mould,  in  which  plants 

*  We  had  not  penaad  tidi  otseiration  of  Lkbig  at  the  time  we  perused  the  note. 
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vegetate  most  vigorously,  do  not  contain  any  matters  that  can  be 
extracted  by  rain  water,  or  which  dye  the  water  (that  is,  no 
humus  soluble  in  water) ;  for,  as  I  have  before  observed  on 
another  occasion,  we  should  easily  discover  them  in  the  colour  of 
the  springs  of  our  meadows  and  of  our  forest  brooks.  And 
whence,  Uien,  is  the  humus  derived  which  is  required  for  the 
myriads  of  plants  vegetating  in  the  sea  ? 

The  water  of  our  wells  is  in  general  colourless  and  transparent ; 
in  calcareous  soil  it  is  rich  in  bicarbonate  of  lime,  without  humus. 
This  carbonic  acid  derives  its  origin  from  vegetable  matter :  it 
is  humus  which,  without  dissolving,  yields  this  gas  by  its  own 
decomposition. 

The  springs  in  meadows  and  marshy  places,  impregnated  with 
ii-on,  contain  it  in  the  form  of  protoxide  dissolved,  instead  of 
lime,  in  carbonic  acid — a  combination  which  forms  only  in  the 
upper  strata  of  mould.  By  deepening  these  springs,  the  water 
ascending  from  beneath  is  found  free  from  iron,  and  their  con- 
tents of  carbonic  acid  are  very  much  diminished.  How  is  it 
possible,  taking  in  account  so  many  well-known  facts,  to 
entertain  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  true  part  which  mouldering 
vegetable  matters  (humus)  act  in  the  nutrition  of  plants  ? 

Certainly  most  plants  vegetate,  in  pure  quartz  irrigated  with 
distilled  water,  only  very  scantily,  while  they  are  developed 
more  vigorously  in  good  and  appropriate  mould.  But  plants 
require,  besides  water  and  air,  other  conditions  for  the  process 
of  nutrition,  which  the  quartz  does  not  yield  to  them",  and  with- 
out which  they  likewise  vegetate  scantily  in  mould  if  these  con- 
ditions are  not  present.  All  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  experiments  of  this  kind  do  not  possess  any  validity  in  the 
present  day. — L%ebig*8  Annalen, 

[We  have  thus  set  in  apposition  the  views  of  two  opposing 
parties  as  to  the  nutrition  of  plants :  we  leave  our  readers  to 
award  the  palm,  as  at  present  contested. — Ed.] 


Art.  IX. — On  the  Subsidence  of  the  Sap  in  Trees  in  consequence 

of  the  presence  of  Sheep. 

L'EcHO  DU  Monde  Savant  contains,  in  the  number  for  the  80th 
of  October,  the  following  article : — 

"  M.  Bouteille  has  written  to  us,  in  reference  to  an  article 
having  for  its  title  as  above,  and  which  appeared  in  our  journal 
of  the  2dd  instant,  by  M.  Poiteau, — ^  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,'  says  M.  Bouteille,  *  particularly  the  wood-cutters  who 
remove  the  bark  from  oak  trees  in  forests,  all  know  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  flock  of  sheep  will  hinder  them  from  pur- 
suing their  work,  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  "sap,  which 
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renders  it  almost  impossible  to  decorticate  the  trees.  This  fact, 
so  worthy  of  exciting  the  attention  of  physiologists,  has  never 
been  studied.  Many  instances  of  this  singular  phenomenon 
have  been  noticed  by  different  journals,  but  they  have  never  given 
the  least  explanation  thereof.*  M.  Bouteille  complains,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  they  have  never  sought  to  render  an  account 
of  it. 

"  M.  Raspail  inserted,  in  the  RS/ormateur  of  November  25th, 
1834,  the  following  article: — 

**  '  Fasrination  de  la  sere  des  arbres; 
Ries  en,  mais  ensaite  v^rifiez.' 

"  *  We  find,  in  a  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culture of  Charente,  an  opinion  that  we  scarcely  dared  to  an- 
nounce, until  it  had  gone  the  round  of  all  the  country  papers. 

"  *  The  author  asserts,  that  the  presence  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
sufEces  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  sap  of  trees,  which  causes,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  the  bark  so  to  adhere  to  the  wood,  that 
the  barking  is  thereby  rendered  most  difficult.  What  should  be 
the  cause  of  this  fascination  ?     We  are  ignorant.* 

"  M.  Raspail  afterwards  published  his  Vegetable  Physiology, 
and  the  second  edition  of  his  Organic  Chemistry,  but  these 
works  contain  nothing  on  the  subject. 

*'  M.  Bouteille  demands  that  the  Academy  should  institute  a 
commission  to  study  the  subject.  He  thinks  that  if  the  air  be 
analysed,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  principles  it  contains,  particularly 
at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  sheep  are  still  covered  with 
their  thick  fleece,  impregnated  with  a  large  quantity  of  greasy 
matter,  this  latter  \v\\\  be  found  to  give  out  much  ammonia  to 
the  atmosphere,  which  may  be  perceived  at  some  distance  firom 
the  flock.  M .  Bouteille  attributes  to  this  odour  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  but  he  does  not  account  for  the  manner 
,  in  which  it  acts.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  M.  Bouteille  is 
in  error ;  the  ammoniacal  exhalations  would  only  assist  vege- 
tation. 

^*  M.  Maleysie  goes  much  further  than  M.  Bouteille  ;  for  he 
believes  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  flock  is  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  young  trees, — an  opinion  which  is  partaken  by  most 
cultivators.  The  only  harm  that  sheep  can  commit  is  to  rub  the 
bark  from  the  young  plant,  which  thereby  perishes.  We  must, 
then,  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon.^' 

[We  would  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  our  contemporary, 
that  if  the  air  adjoining  the  forest  be  analysed  at  the  time  when 
the  neighbourhood  of  sheep  is  simultaneous  with  the  arrest  of 
tlie  sap,  such  air  will  be  found  to  be  very  deficient  in  caloric^ 
which  not  only  prevents  the  flow  of  sap,  but  excites  the  instinct 
of  the  flock*  to  seek  the  shelter  of  neighbouring  trees. — Ed.] 
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Art.  X. — Manufacture  of  Milk  of  Sulphur. 

According  to  Anthon,  one  hundred  parts  of_  finely  divided 
anhydrous  gypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  are  intimately  mixed  with 
eighty-three  parts  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  powder,  and 
formed  into  balls  by  means  of  water :  after  slightly  drying,  these 
are  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  six  or  eight  hours :  when  cool,  the 
mass  is  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  parts  thereof, 
with  onQ  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty  parts  of  sublimed  sulphur ; 
this  mixture  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  kept  at  the  boiling 
point  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  clear  solution  is  then  poured 
off,  and  boiling  water  again  added  to  the  residue,  ebullition 
being  maintained  for  some  time  :  the  several  solutions  are  then 
mixed,  and  the  sulphur  precipitated  therei;*om  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  no  further  deposition  ensues  by  the 
addition  thereof:  the  precipitate  is  then  washed,  collected  and 
dried,  and  yields  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  milk 
of  sulphur  than  the  sublimed  sulphur  employed.— ^rcAiv.  der 
Pharmacie,  13,  81,  s.  312. 

[The  above  process  yields  a  very  pure  milk  of  sulphur,  during 
the  preparation  of  which  the  vessels  are  not  injured  as  by  the 
present  method  of  manufacturing:  we  fear,however,manufacturers 
will  never  be  induced  to  substitute  muriatic  for  the  sulphuric 
acid  now  used,  unless  those  who  are  in  communication  wif  h  the 
retail  purchaser  will  be  at  the  pains  to  explain  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  which 
this  article,  as  commonly  sold,  is  contaminated. — Ed.] 


Art.  XI. — On  the  Preparation  of  Otto  of  Roses. 

(Being  a  Communication  from  Arabia,  bj  M.  Landbkbr,  to  tibe  Ed^r  of  Boelmer't 

Rep.] 

Ths  rose  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  and  near  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  are  of  greater  value  than  the  olive  and  lemon 
t]^8  in  Italy  and  Greece.  A  rose  shrub  costs  from  50  to  60 
florinsssfrom  £4  to  £5,  and  is  given  as  a  dowry  to  the  daughters  of 
Armenians,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  their  growth  and  cul- 
tivation. Rose  trees,  which  attain  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
are  cultivated  with  special  care,  the  gardens  being  regularly 
freed  every  month  from  all  weeds,  and  frequently  manured  and 
irrigated.  Heavy  rains  during  the  winter  indicate  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  roses.  It  is  considered  as  of  great  service  in  accele- 
rating the  time  of  blooming,  if  ashes  and  camels'  dung  are 
spread  pn  the  rose  shrubs.  The  small  rose  gardens  are  divided 
into  quadrangular  partitions,  and  so  well  hedged  round  with 
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Cactas  plants,  aild  other  pricVly  shrabs,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
animals  to  get  through  them.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  these 
hedges,  which  attain  a  height  of  from  12  to  14  feet }  at  the  same 
time,  they  do  not  cause  much  expense/  In  the  larger  rose  gar<^ 
dens  there  is  situated  in  their  centre  a  small  tower  or  observa* 
toiy,  so  anranged  that  the  garden  and  neighbouring  plantations 
may  be  watched  therefrom.  During  the  time  of  blooming,  well- 
armed  watchmen  are  placed  in  these  towers,  to  prevent  pilfer* 
ing  the  roses,  which  would  otherwise  frequently  occur.  As  soon 
as  the  roses  begin  to  bloom,  and  sometimes  before,  the  rose* 
dealers  pass  through  the  country,  in  order  to  purchase  the  roses 
before  they  "are  removed  from  the  shrubs.  These  transactions 
are  generally  arranged  in  the  bazaars  by  the  mediation  of 
Jews,  who  act  as  brokers.  At  the  time  of  blooming,  children 
and  women  repair  to  the  gardens  before  sunrise,  with  bags  and 
baskets,  in  order  to  gather  the  roses,  and  to  carry  them  to  places 
where  they  are  eitlier  preserved  for  exportation,  or  where  they 
are  distilled.  If  the  roses  are  intended  to  be  kept  fresh  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  are  most  carefully  freed  from  the  calyx  and 
green  leaves,  and  then  placed  in  large  clay-vessels  and  covered 
with  salt  If  they  are  intended,  as  is  commonly  done,  for  pre- 
paring the  otto  of  roses,  i,hey  are  carried  to  the  distilleries,  where 
frequently  from  three  to  six  stills  are  kept,  the  apparatus  for  cooling 
the  distilled  liquor  being  very  imperfect.  The  cleaned  roses 
are  put  into  tlie  still,  and  water  poured  over  them,  together  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  salt.  After  having  been  left  for  two 
or  three  days  to  macerate,  the  operation  of  distilling  is  com- 
menced, and  continued  until  the  distilled  liquor  begins  to  assume 
a  yellow  colour.  The  rose-water  is  taken  away,  from  time  to 
time,  and  decanted  for  cooling  into  clay-vessels  placed  in  water. 
To  these  different  portions  different  names  are  given ;  and  they 
differ  exceedingly  in  value :  for  instance,  a  bottle,  containing 
about  twelve  quarts  of  the  liquor  obtained  at  the  beginning  of 
distillation,  sells  for  150  to  200  piasters  (=£1.  lis.  Sd.  to 
£2.  Is.  8d.),  while  a  similar  quantity,  obtained  towards  the  end, 
may  be  purchased  in  the  Bazaars  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Smyrna,  for  20  piasters  (=  4s.  2d.) 

l^he  rose-water  obtained  at  the  commencement  of  the  process 
is  used  for  preparing  the  oil  of  roses,  which  is  separated  there- 
from as  follows : — Large  porous  clay-vessels  are  filled  with  this 
water,  and  lied  over  with  linen  ;  after  which  they  are  placed  in 
trenches  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  are  left  from  six  to  ten 
days,  according  as  the  nights  are  more  or  less  cool.  They  are 
covered  over  with  straw  moistened  with  water,  in  order,  by  its 
Evaporation,  to  keep  them  as  cool  as  possible.  The  water  then 
becomes  gradually  covered  with  an  oily  film,  which  condenses 
to  a  crystalline  mass.     This  is  taken  off  witli  a  skimmer,  and 
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the  water  repeatedly  undergoes  tbe  same  cooling  process,  until  no 
further  traces  of  oil  appear.  After  being  thus  deprived  of  all  Uie 
oil  therein  contained,  the  water  is  then  brought  to  market  for 
sale,  or  employed  for  preparing  an  inferior  sort  of  otto,  which  is 
afterwards  exported  to  Europe  as  fine  Turkey  otto.  This  kind 
of  otto  is  met  with  in  the  Bazaars  of  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
&c.  and  is  obtained  by  strongly  agitating  the  rose-water,  which 
is  still  very  fragrant,  with  an  oil  received  from  Africa,  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  some  odoriferous  tree.  After  the  oil  has  sepa* 
rated,  it  is  again  agitated  with  another  portion  of  rose-water, 
lest  it  should  not  have  assumed  the  proper  odour  of  roses,  and 
is  then  left  to  stand,  or  buried  in  the  ground,  until  it  has  per*^ 
fectly  separated  therefrom. 

The  consumption  of  otto  of  roses  and  rose-water  is  very  consi- 
derable in  the  East,  partly  for  perfumery,  which. is  much  used, 
and  partly  for  preparing  liqueurs,  confectionery,  and  so  forth.  In 
the  houses  of  people  of  rank  the  staircases  and  floors  are  sprinkled 
with  rose-water,  in  order  to  impregnate  the  abode  with  the  odour 
of  roses.  At  religious  ceremonies,  and  weddings,  the  guests  are 
sprinkled  with  water  of  roses  and  orange-blossom.  Rose-leaves 
are  employed  also  for  preparing  conser\'es,  odoriferous  toys^ 
amulets,  &c.  For  these  latter  purposes  they  are  bnused  in  iron 
mortars  to  an  uniform  mass,  mixed  with  ambergi'is,  musk,  &c., 
pressed  into  moulds  of  brass,  and  dried. 


Art.  XII. — Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  Greek  and  Thrkish 
Remedies.    By  X.  Landerkr,  of  Athens. 

Peculiar  Exanthema,  and  its  Cure, — In  some  parts  of  Greece, 
but  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylae,  about  Li- 
badia,  a  peculiar  exanthematic  disease  prevails,  which  attacks 
both  the  young  and  old,  more  particularly  females  than  men,  and 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  hoarseness,  peculiar  condylomata 
forming  on  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  afterwards  on  the  geni- 
tals, moist  exanthemata,  tormenting  the  invalid,  especially  dur- 
ing the  night,  by  their  violent  itching.  This  disease  seems  to 
rank  between  lepra  and  syphilis,  and  is  probably  generated  by 
both  of  them.  The  most  talented  physicians  of  Greece  have 
tried  various  curative  means  against  this  complaint,  but  with 
indifferent  success ;  probably  arising  from  the  circumstance  that 
their  patients  did  not  pursue  the  proper  medical  treatment  laid 
down,  either  from  want  of  patience,  or  on  account  of  their  limited 
means.  Some  time  since  a  surgeon  presented  a  petition  to  the 
royal  ministry,  asking  permission  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  him- 
self exclusively  with  the  cure  of  this  disease ;  and  in  proof  of 
his  competency  to  treat  tbe  same,  produced,  before  a  medical 
commission,  several  patients  whom  he  had  perfectly  cured.  This 
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mode  of  treatment  consisted  chiefly  in  the  internal  and  external 
application  of  mercury  with  chalk,  and  some  beverages  tend- 
ing to  produce  perspiration,  which  were  prepared  from  the  smi- 
lax  aspera. 

Hyosq^amua  AlbuSj/or  Toothache. — In  some  parts  of  the  Greek 
continent,  the  stalks  of  hyoscyamus  albus  are  used  for  toothache. 
They  are  dried,  and  employed  in  lieu  of  tobacco  for  smoking. 
[In  England  the  seeds  are  occasionally  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  with  useful  effect. — Ed.] 

Plumbago  EuroptsOf  for  Issues. — The  plumbago  europasa  is 
frequently  found  in  Rumilia,  and  in  marshy  places.  Its  roots  are 
80  acrid  that  they  are  used  for  causing  issues,  and  even  as  a  ve* 
sicant.  Jf  the  more  tender  surfaces  of  the  body  are  rubbed  \iith 
the  fresh  root,  the  skin  will  be  teddened  in  a  few  moments ;  and 
if  the  root  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  soon 
covered  with  small  blisters. 

Method  of  Curing  Ague  among  the  Mainots. — The  following 
is  a  celebrated  remedy  for  ague  in  Maina : — Equal  parts  of  ni- 
satiety  (hydrochlorate  of  aolmonia),  and  pepper,  are  mixed  with 
betmesi  (wine  evaporated  to  the  tliickness  of  syrup,  and 
mixed  with  ash,  so  as  to  form  an  electuary),  of  which  the  pa- 
tient takes  a  table  spoonful  some  hours  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paroxysm.  After  this  dose  has  be«n  repeated 
three  or  four  tames,  the  fever  seldom  returns. 

Remedy  /or  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Skin. — ^An  excellent  cura- 
tive for  chronic  disease  of  the  skin,  which  is  used  as  a  specific  in 
many  parts  of  Macedonia,  is  an  infusion  made  with  root  of  a//tcA 
(sambucus  ebulus)  and  the  stalks  of  iipKovBofiaXoQ  (smilax  sarsa- 
paxilla.)  This  latter  name  is  formed  from  &P'^€^oc,=bear,  and 
flalrur,  to  climb,  because  this  plant  climbs  on  others-  This 
^infusion  is  said  to  possess  purgative  powers. 

Styptic. — ^As  a  styptic,  roasted  coffee,  with  vinegar,  is  held 
in  hig^  esteem.  By  the  application  of  this  remedy,  I  have  seen 
violent  hemorrhage  quickly  arrested. 

On  Clematis  FTammuta. — The  clematis  flammula  is  employed 
lor  the  cure  of  exanthematic  diseases.  This  beautiful  shrub  is 
found  uncultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,,  especially 
in  the  wold  of  olives,  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  it 
ornaments  the  bed  of  the  river  Rephissus.  It  there  attains  to 
the  height  of  from  12  to  14  feet,  and  its  flowers  fill  tlie  evening 
air  with  an  exquisitely  fine  and  aromatic  fragrance,  while  at 
other  times  of  the  day  not  the  slightest  perfume  is  observed  in 
its  vicinity  ;  wherefore  the  damp  evening  air  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  evolution  of  these  aromatic  exhalations. 

I  have  learned,  by  my  own  experiments,  that  moisture  is  re- 
quired to  be  present  in  order  to  cause  the  evolution  of  this 
fragrance.     In  order  to  disengage  it  from  the  plant  in  bloom,  I 
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caused  about  thirty  pounds  of  the  flowers  to  be  galihered  before 
sunrise,  and  subjected  them  to  distillation.  I  obtained,  bow- 
ever,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  a  product  which  possessed 
merely  an  herbaceous  odour,  but  of  a  singularly  pungent  taste. 
I  cohobated  the  product  over  another  quantity  of  fresh  gathered 
flowers,  but  this  distilled  product  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
answer  the  expectations  I  had  entertained.  By  repeated  coho- 
bation,  during  which  I  distilled  only  six  ounces  of  liquid,  no 
better  result  was  obtained.  The  taste  of  this  distilled  product 
was,  however,  so  pungent,  that  it  produced  a  momentary  burn- 
ing and  pain  on  the  tongue,  which  was  only  alleviated  by  spread- 
ing over  it  a  fat  oil.  In  order  to  separate  this  pungent  substance^ 
I  dissolved  in  the  distilled  water  a  suflScient  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  set  the  solution  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  After 
some  time  a  stearoptine  mass  of  a  bright  pearly  appeanmce 
separated,  which  easily  melted,  and  readOy  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine,  also  in  fat  and  essential  oils.  These  solutions  were  of  an 
exceedingly  pungent  taste,  and,  rubbed  on  the  skin,  produced 
violent  burning  and  redness.  Heated  in  a  platina  ^poon  the  mass 
was  evaporated  after  melting,  evolving  an  odour  similar  to  thai 
of  decomposing  wax,  ignited,  and  the  evolving  fumes  caused  a 
flow  of  tears.  Besides  this  pungent  substance,  the  distilled 
liquor  seemed  to  contain  acetic  acid,  for  it  indicated  an  acid  re- 
action ;  and  when  condensed  by  evaporation,  first  neutralizing 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  distilling  the  saline  residue 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  was  obtained  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  acetic  acid. 

As  I  was  unable  to  obtain  by  these  processes  the  substance 
which  I  consider  as  the  verv  agreeable  odorous  principle  of  the 
plant,  I  now  proceeded  with  the  flowers  in  the  way  jessamine 
flowers  are  treated,  by  placing  them  in  layers  in  a  glass  cylinder 
between  flannel  imbuea  with  fresh  oil  of  almonds,  and  replacing 
the  flowers,  after  having  extracted  their  odour  several  times  in 
this  way,  with  those  which  had  been  fresh  gathered  in  the 
evening.  I  thus  obtained  a  iat  oil  of  the  finest  odour,  and  of 
very  little  pungency.  This  oil  resembled  that  of  jessamine,  and 
even  surpassed  it  in  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  odour.  By  dis- 
tillation with  absolute  spirit  of  wine,  I  obtained  a  slightly  odorous 
spirit,  which  seemed  to  contain  only  some  traces  of  the  essential 
oil. 

On  Arum  Draeuncului.'^A  plant  firequently  occurring  in  the 
moist  districts  of  Oreece  is  the  Arum  Dracunculus,  the  roots  of 
which  are  used  by  the  country  people  against  the  bite  of  snakes^ 
and  likewise  as  a  remedy  for  scrofiilous  tumours.  It  is  fire- 
quently  met  with  in  the  olive  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens ;  where,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  it  difiuses  an  odour 
so  strong,  disgusting,  and  putrid,  that,  on  approaching,  it  might 
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be  inferred  as  cansed  by  animal  matter  in  rapid  putrefaction. 
Bj  remaining  for  a  short  time  in  the  vicinity  of  ^e  blooming 
plant,  dizziness,  headache,  and  vomiting,  ensue.  Many  workmen 
are  attacked  by  these  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  the  gardens  of 
the  olive  tree,  when  obliged  to  expose  themselves  to  the  offensive 
exhalations  of  this  plant  This  offensive  smell  is  only  evolved 
fiom  the  spadix  alter  the  husk  of  the  flower  has  opened,  and 
continues  during  the  blooming  of  the  plant.  At  morning  and 
evening  it  is  strongest ;  for  which  reason,  in  this  case  also,  a 
certain  degree  of  dampness  in  the  atmosphere  seems  necessary 
for  the  evolution  of  the  odour.  One  evening  I  gathered  about 
forty  of  these  spadices, — an  occupation  which  induced  a  violent 
headache  and  sickness. — B.  22. 


Abt..  XIlh*^On  the  AduUeraiion  qfJahghreiin. 

SoMB  short  time  since  T  discovered  a  very  gross  system  of  adul- 
terating the  resin  of  jalap.  This  adulteration  is  executed  by 
fusing  resin  together  with  scammony,  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  a  few  drops  of  Peruvian  balsam,  or  that  of  Tolu,  which 
imparts  to  the  artificial  resin  an  odour  and*colour  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  genuine  resin.  This  fused  mass  is  then  decanted 
into  paper  capsules,  or  into  moulds  of  tin,  and  sold  throughout 
the  East  in  lieu  of  genuine  resin  of  jalap.  I  am  told  that  this  ad- 
mixture produces  the  same  effects  as  the  genuine  resin,  without  in- 
ducing inflammatory  symptoms  so  frequently. — Landerer,  inB.R. 


Airr.  XIV.«— On  the  emetenee  efhead  in  Aqma  Naphae  and 

Aqua  Rosarum^ 

Ik  some  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  especially  Naxos,  Tinos^ 
Cyprus,  and  Chios,  many  persons  are  occupied  in  preparing  rose 
water,  and  also  orange-flower  water.  The  former  is  called 
foioarafiyor,  and  the  latter  ay^6y€povf  and  these  being  esteemed 
as  a  specific  against  all  diseases  of  females,  it  is  kept  in  almost 
every  house.  These  waters  are  distilled  in  copper  stills,  without 
any  proper  arrangements  for  cooling;  wherefore  the  distilled 
liquor  is  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  and  mucilaginous ;  never- 
theless, tibe  odour  and  taste  of  these  waters  are  excellent.  As 
I  cannot  employ  them  in  their  usual  condition  for  medical  use, 
although  many  pharmaciens  are  not  so  scrupulous,!  submit  them 
to  a  second  distillation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  colourless  product 
In  doing  this,  I  repeatedlv  observed  that  the  waters  partly  lose 
their  odour  after  rectification,  which  they  recover  only  after  hav- 
mg  been  carefully  kept,  or  by  standing  in  a  warm  place,  when 
mucilage  is  again  perceived  in  them.  Since,  however,  a  dark 
colour  decreases  the  value  of  these  waters,  it  is  the  custom  to 
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render  them  bright  by  placing  therein  plates  of  lead  or  shot 
corns.  This  practice  causes  ttiem  to  assume  a  brighter  colour, 
but  at  the  same  time  lead  is  dissolved,  as  I  several  times  ascer- 
tained by  instituting  legal  examinations  in  the  apothecaries' 
shops. — LandereTy  in  B.  R. 

Art.  XV. — On  the  Manna  qf  the  Hebrews,  from  Lebanon. 

I  OBTAINED  a  short  time  ago,  fit^m  an  ecclesiastic  arriving  from 
Lebanon,  a  substance,  consisting  some  of  small  and  some  large 
grains,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet-grain  to  that  of  a  smsJl 
walnut,  with  Uie  remark  that  it  was  the  bread  with  which  God 
fed  the  Israelites,  and  that  it  came  froma  plant  which  is  found 
in  the  most  bare  and  sandy  parts  of  Egyp^,  in  Arabia,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon.  All  these  plants  do  not  yield  this 
bread,  but  only  those  the  leaves  and  fresh  twigs  of  which  have 
been  gnawed  off  by  goats :  this  substance  begins  to  exude  in 
the  month  of  July  from  the  bark  and  twigs  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  towards  the  end  of  August  is  sufficiently  dry  to  admit 
of  its  being  separated  from  the  shrub  by  strongly  shaking  the 
latter.  "  Such  a  shn^b,''  he  added,  "  yields  15  drachms  of  what 
is  called  ^  the  bread  from  Heaven.' " 

As  regards  the  plant,  I  believe  it  to  be  Hedysarum  Alhagi* 
The  substance  exuding  from  it  is  of  a  sweet  taste,  but  afterwards 
causes  a  tingling  in  tlie  mouth,  and  is  inodorous.  It  consists  for 
the  greater  part  of  mucilaginous  sugar,  mannite,  a  resinous  sub* 
stance,  and  some  traces  of  miuiatic  salts.  In  the  ashes  remaining 
after  combustion,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sandy 
matters,  were  fonnd.  This  bread  is  collected  on  the  Libanns 
by  the  shepherds  and  monks,  and  sold.  It  is  considered  as 
possessing  sanitory  remedial  powers  against  pnlmonaiy  com* 
plaints,  and  especially  against  hoarseness  and  cough. — B,  it. 


Art.  XVI. — On  the  Preparation  qf  Iodide  o/Potaesium ;  being  a 
Digest  of  the  Treatise  on  the  above  Preparation,  whtchgained  the 
Prize  ^fthe  Hagan  Bucholzian  Foundation.    By  Otto  Edbr. 

[Continued  from  page  227.] 

3.  Preparation  by  means  of  Iodide  of  Antimony. — ^The  greatest 
difficulty  met  with  during  this  procesis  is  the  preparation  of  the 
iodide  of  antimony,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  a  loss 
of  some  of  the  iodine.  If  twenty-two  parts  of  antimony  and 
sixty-four  parts  of  iodine  are  rubbed  together,  in  the  course  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  (according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
powdered  antimony  employed),  a  dark  kermes-brown  mass  is 
obtained.  During  this  operation  the  operator  suffers  frx)m  the 
ccftitinoally-eyolved  ftimes  of  iodine.    The  iodide  of  antimony 
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thus  obtained  still  contains  both  firee  iodine  and  metallic  antimony, 
for  which  reason  the  mixture  still  evolves  an  odour  of  iodine ; 
agitated  with  water,  a  dark-biown  solution  is  obtained,  whilst 
iodide  of  antimonjr  purified  hj  sublimation  is  of  the  colour  of 
Kermes,  approaching  to  vermilion.  In  order  to  obtain  there- 
fi*om  iodide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  of  finely  triturated  iodide 
of  antimony  was  boiled  three  several  times  with  water.  The 
first  solution  obtained  was  very  acid  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  the 
second  indicated  a  feeble  acid  re-action  and  was  very  slightly 
coloured,  (he  third  entirely  colourless.  The  insoluble  residue, 
whose  red  colour  had  become  changed  into  yellow,  was  then 
boiled  three  times  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
which  operation  imparted  to  the  residue  a  gray  colour,  after 
which  no  fiirther  trace  of  iodine  could  be  discovered  therein. 
The  alkaline  and  acid  fluids  thus  obtained  were  mixed  together 
after  filtration,  when  a  yellow' flaky  precipitate  was  obtained  in 
colour  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  is  formed  after  iodide  of 
antimony  has  been  exhausted  with  water.  This  precipitate 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  any  other  than  a  combination  of 
iodine  with  antimony ;  and  this  view  was  confirmed  on  sub- 
mitting it  to  analysis.  The  ley  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
indicated  a  neutried  reaction,  was  evaporated  and  set  aside  for 
crystallization,  when  it  yielded  6  drachms  54  grains  of  a  per- 
fectly white  and  neutral  iodide  of  potassium  unmixed  with 
antimony. 

4.  Preparation  by  means  of  Sulphuret  of  Potassium  and  Iodine. 
—•In  this  case  we  first  followed  the  'suggestion  of  Taddei :  one 
ounce  of  iodine  was  dissolved  in  16  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  to 
this  was  added  a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassa  {hepar  sulphuris)^  until  the  colour  (of  iodine)  had 
entirely  disappeared,  for  whichpurpose  nine  drachms  of  sulphuret 
of  potassa  were  required.  Tlie  liquor  filtered  from  the  dis- 
engaged sulphur  was  colourless  and  perfectly  neutral.  The 
sulphur  collected  on  the  filter,  after  being  washed  with  eight 
ounces  of  alcohol,  did  not  contain  any  further  trace  of  iodine. 
The  spirituous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  subjected  to 
distillation  in  a  retort  in  order  to  recover  the  spirit  of  wine- 
When  about  three-fourths  of  the  alcohol  had  passed  over,  the 
remaining  portions  in  tlie  retort  became  slightly  turbid,  and  on 
examining  the  matter  disengaged,  it  proved  to  be  sulphur. 

When  26  oimces  of  alcohol  had  passed  over,  the  contents  of 
the  retort  were  diluted  with  water,  Iben  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  dryness.  The  dry  residuary  salt  had  assumed  a  brown  colour, 
and  evolved  a  perceptible  odour  of  iodine ;  by  exposure  to  an 
increased  heat  in  the  platina  crucible,  and  also  in  a  glass- tube 
clQsed  at  the  inferior  extremity,  after  fusion,  violet  vapours  of 
iodine  became  visible.    The  residuary    salt  after  heating  to 
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redness  was  of  a  gray  colour,  and  when  ^ssolved  in  water  left  a 
residue  of  finely  divided  carbon,  caused  by  the  iodine,  whilst 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  partly  decomposing  the  latter ;  a  combi- 
nation of  ioduretted  carburet  of  hydrogen  being  formed,  which 
had  contaminated  the  iodide  of  potassium.  This  inconvenience 
we  hoped  to  avoid  by  following  the  suggestion  of  Geiger,  who 
directs  the  dry  iodine  to  be  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
Bulphuret  of  potassium.  The  iodine  then  quickly  dissolved, 
disengaging  sulphur,  and  a  colourless  neutral  liouor  was  obtained : 
when,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  nad  been  removed 
by  distillation,  this  solution  likewise  assumed  a  yellow  colour 
during  the  progress  of  evaporation,  which  became  the  more 
intense  as  it  became  more  concentrated.  The  residuary  dxy  and 
offensively  odorous  saline  product  was  likewise  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  evolved,  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  very  perceptible 
vapours  of  iodine. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  contact  of  iodine  in  the  fjree  state,  with 
the  alcohol,  another  experiment  was  attempted  as  follows : — A 
filtered  aqueous  solution  of  nine  drachms  of  sulphuret  of  potassa 
in  four  ounces  of  water  was  gradually  mixed  in  a  mortar,  con- 
tinually stirring,  with  one  ounce  of  iodine,  which  quantity  was 
sufficient  to  procure  a  colourless  liquor  without  alkaline  reaction* 
The  iodine  disappears  by  this  method  very  quickly,  and  the  fonna- 
tion  of  iodide  oi  sulphur  is  prevented  by  the  continual  stirring:  at 
any  rate,  the  disengaged  sulphur  was  perfectly  fiee  firom  iodine. 
The  li(|aid,  which  with  the  disengaged  sulphur  had  assumed  a 
pasty  consistence,  was  then  diluted  with  six  ounces  of  water,  the 
sulphur  collected  on  a  filter,  and  again  washed  with  twelve 
ounces  of  water.  The  ley  of  iodide  of  potassium  thus  obtained, 
and  which,  we  must  add,  still  contamed  all  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  contained  in  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  {hepar  sulpkuris)^ 
was  reduced  by  evaporation  to  two  ounces,  and  in  order  to  effect 
the  separation  of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  it  was  mixed  with 
sixteen  ounces  of  alcohol ;  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquid  had  become  clear,  and  deposited  a  crystalline  sedixpcnt 
The  clear  solution  removed  therefrom  by  filtration  did  not  contain 
any  traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa ;  it  was  therefore  submitted  to 
distillation,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  alcohol  having  been  drawn 
over,  tlie  residue  was  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  weight  of 
iodide  of  potassium  obtained  amounted  to  ten  drachms  4  grains. 
The  salt  was  almost  white,  but  had  a  very  disagreeable  smeU;  it 
was  perfectly  neutral,  dissolved  easily  and  completely  in  water, 
and  this  solution,  when  heated  with  chloride  of  barium,  did  not 
become  turbid  in  the  slightest  degi*ee ;  thereby  indicating  the 
absence  of  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Heated  in  a  platina  spoon  it  became  first  gray,  evolving  at 
the   same   time   a   disagreeable    smell,  after  which  distinctly 
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perceptible  tJraces  of  salphurous  acid  became  free,  which  could 
onlj  bare  arisen  from  the  sulphur  contained  therein  under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  air.  By  heating  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  the  lower  ^ad,  no  sulphurous  acid  fumes  were  disengaged,  but 
a  slight  sublimation  of  sulphur  took  place.  The  semi-fiised 
saline  residue  dissolved  easily  and  completely  in  water,  was 
peifecUj  neuir^  and  had  no  smell,  but  the  addition  of  chloride 
of  barium  now  added  to  the  solution,  indicated  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid:  A  salt,  contaminated  with  still  more  sulphuric 
acid,  was  obtained  after  the  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  heated 
in  a  platina-spoon. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  these  experiments  it  would  appear 
that  sulphuret  c^  potassium  is  contained  in  this  iodide  of  potas- 
aiumy  which  is  decomposed  by  heating  to  redness. 

[To  be  contiiraed.] 

r       I      ,  III'  III  II 

GALVANISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
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Abt.  XVII. — A  Daguerreotype  Experiment  by  Galvanie  Light. 
By  B.  SiLLiHAN,  Jun.,  A.M.,  of  tiie  Departments  of  Chymis- 
try  and  Mineralogy  in  Yale  College;  and  Wm.  Henry 
Goods,  M.D. 

In  Norember,  1840,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photogra- 
phic impression^  by  galvanic  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
a  medallion  to  the  iodized  surface  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate. 
The  large  battery  in  the  laboratory  of  Yale  College,  consisting 
of  nine  hundred  pairs  of  plates,  ten  inches  by  four,  was  charged 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  poles  adjusted 
with  charcoal  points,  in  the  manner  which  is  customaty,  when 
an  intense  light  is  to  be  produced  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
Two  pictures  were  obtained ;  one  of  which  is  made  up  of  a 
Uur,  or  spot,  produced  by  the  light  from  the  charcoal  points, 
the  image  of  the  xetort-stand,  on  which  a  medallion  of  white 
plaster  rested,  and  the  image  oi  the  medallion,  but  the  lines  on 
its  surface  are  not  given.  The  camera  was  about  six  feet 
from  the  dharcoal  points,  when  this  impression  was  taken,  and 
the  medallion  a  litUe  on  one  side,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  points. 
The  plate  was  exposed  to  the  light  about  twenty  seconds,  and  no 
means  were  employed  either  for  condensing  the  light  on  the 
objects  to  be  copied,  or  that  reflected  from  them,  on  the  lens 
which  gave  the  image.  The  only  lens  employed  was  a  French 
achromatic,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  about  sixteen  inches 
focal  length.  Another  picture  was  taken  of  the  medallion  only, 
which  was  placed  about  two  feet  from  the  charcoal  points,  and 
the  cam/^a  about  four  feet  from  it,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
the  charcoal  points  did  not  come  within  the  field  of  the  lens. 
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This  picture^  We  regret  to  say,  has  been  inadvertently  destroyed. 
The  plates  used  were  of  inferior  quality,  being  some  of  the  first 
of  American  manufacture. 

These  experiments  were  not  published  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  because  it  was  understood  that  a  gentleman,  distinguished 
for  his  scientific  investigations,  was  already  engaged  in  studying 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  with  whose  researches  we  had  no 
wish  to  interfere,  and  the  matter  was  abandoned  mainly  for  this 
reason.  Having  been  informed  recently,  however,  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  also  abandoned  it,  we  have  condnded  to  give  this 
account  of  our  experiments. 

On  the  same  occasion,  an  observation  was  made  respecting 
the  image  given  by  the  two  charcoal  points,  when  they  were 
nearly  in  contact,  and  the  battery  in  full  operation,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere.  An  image  of  each 
charcoal  p3int  is  given,  separate  from  that  of  the  other,  by  a 
lens  placed  at  a  little  distance.  These  two  images  differ  re- 
markably in  colour :  one  is  the  colour  of  the  flame  afforded  by 
Uie  combustion  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strontia ;  the  other 
resembles  in  colour  the  flame  produced  by  the  combustion  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  more  nearly  than  any 
thing  else  with  which  we  can  compare  it.  The  charcoal  points 
were  shifted,  each  to  the  opposition  pole  of  the  battery,  without 
producing  any  change  in  the  colour  of  the  light  given  off  by  the 
poles  respectively.  Other  pieced  of  charcoal  were  substituted, 
in  the  place  of  those  with  which  this  phenomenon  was  first  ob- 
served, but  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  two  images  was 
always  present,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  connected  in  any  man- 
ner with  the  particular  charcoal  points  employed,  but  the  yellow- 
image  was  uniformly  given  by  one  pole,  and  the  purple  image  by 
the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  yellow  coloured  image  was  produced  from  the  charcoal 
point,  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
that  the  strontia  coloured  image  came  from  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery,  though  of  this  no  note  was  made  at  the  time.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiments  whether 
these  images  possessed  a  different  degree  of  powei^  or  not,  in  pro- 
ducing an  impression  upon  an  iodized  plate.  The  difference  in 
their  colour  was  presumptive  evidence  that  one  image  (that 
from  the  negative  pole)  possessed  more  of  the  chemical  rays 
than  the  other.  But  evidence  is,  we  are  of  opinion,  afforded 
indirectly  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  light  from  both  charcoal 
points  made  a  slight  impression  on  the  iodized  plate,  before  thej 
were  brought  so  close  together  as  to  unite  in  forming  a  general 
blur :  these  two  small  spots  or  impressions  are  nearly  opposite, 
or  at  each  extremity  of  one  diameter  of  the  blur,  and  without  its 
circumference ;   one  of  them  is  more  distinct  than  the  other. 
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Within  the  edge  of  the  blor,  and  nearly  in  the  same  diameter 
witli  the  two  spots  abore  named,  there  are  also  two  impressions, 
darker  and  more  strongly  marked  than  is  the  general  impression 
made  by  the  light  from  the  points.  One  of  these  spots  is  doubt- 
less made  by  the  light  from  one  point,  while  the  other  is  due  to 
the  light  from  the  other  point,  and  one  of  them  far  exceeds 
the  other  in  distinctness.  Now  the  more  strongly  marked  spot 
without  the  blur,  and  the  more  strongly  marked  one  within  it, 
are  close  to  each  other  on  the  same  edge  of  the  blur,  and  are 
doubtless  produced  by  the  light  from  one  and  the  same  charcoal 
point.  The  two  other  spots,  viz.  that  without  and  that  within 
the  blur,  which  are  much  less  distinct,  are  close  to  each  other 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  blur,  and  are 
-also  evidently  produced  by  the  light  from  the  other  charcoal 
point — SiUimqn's  JaumaL 


Art.  XVIII. — Galvanic  Manufacture  of  Plated  Goods. 

M.  B&LFiELD  Lefevre  has  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  process  by  which  the  application  of  galvano-plastics 
is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  plated  goods  of  copper  and 
silver.  The  operation  differs  from  gilding  and  silvering,  for 
that  in  lieu  of  precipitating  a  thin  layer  of  gold  or  of  silver  on  a 
certain  metal,  vessels  of  any  shape  are  formed  of  leaves  of  silver 
and  copper,  in  which  the  two  metals  may  exist  in  any  propor- 
tion whatever.  To  attain  this  end,  M.  Belfield  Lefevre  first  pre- 
cipita.tes  on  a  metallic  surface  [a  plaster  cast,  which  has  been 
covered  with  black  lead,  will  answer  equally  well — ^Ed.]  placed 
in  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  arrangement,  a 
layer  of  perfectly  pure  silver,  to  which  any  thicktiess  that  may 
be  deemed  desirable  may  be  given,  and  this  layer  of  silver  is 
succeeded  by  a  deposit  of  copper.  When  the  copper  has  at- 
tained the  requisite  thickness,  it  is  removed,  the  plated  article 
is  detached  from  the  mould,  and  it  will  then  serve,  without  any 
preparation,  for  photographic  and  probably  many  other  pur- 
poses.— Comptes  Rendu8. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  XIX. — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 

Sodetyy  1842— Na  I.  Thermography.    By  R.  Hunt,  Sec. 
The  art  of  copying  engravings,  or  any  printed  characters,  from 
paper  on  metallic  plates,  has  received  the  title  of  thermography, 
and  bids  fair  to  produce  valuable  results,  in  a  practical  point  of 
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view.  In  England,  Mr.  Hunt^  the  talented  secretary  of  tbe 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  and  M.  Moser,  on  the 
continent,  have  severally  devoted  their  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  physics ;  the  former,  in  the  paper  before  us,  after 
detailing  twenty-two  experiments  in  reference  to  the  subject, 
gives  the  following  concise  account  of  the  process  he  has  been 
led  to  adopt,  and  which,  although  (Mr.  H.  observes)  far  from 
perfect,  yet  affords  very  delicate  images. 

"  A  well  poluhed  plate  of  copper  is  robbed  orer  with  the  nStrete  of  mtaecarj,  «Bd 
then  w«]l  wtahed,  to  remore  anj  nitrate  of  copper  wbicb  maj  be  Ibmed;  lAen 
qatte  dry  a  little  mercury,  taken  up  on  aoft  leaUier  or  linen»  is  veil  mbbed  ofcr  it, 
and  the  surfaoe  worked  to  a  perfect  nurror. 

''  The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  smootliljr  over  the  merenrial  snrftoe,  and  a 
sheet  or  two  of  soft  dean  paper  benig  placed  upon  it,  is  pesassd  into  equal  oontact 
with  the  metal  by  a  piece  of  glass,  or  flat  board ;  in  this  itate  it  is  allowed  to  lenaiB 
for  an  hour  or  two.  The  time  may  be  connderablj  shortened  bj  applying  a  Tcry 
gentle  heat,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  under  surftioe  of  the  plate.  The  beat  must  en 
no  account  be  so  great  as  to  rolatUixe  the  mercury.  The  next  process  is  to  plaoe 
the  plate  of  metal  in  a  closed  box,  prepared  for  generating  the  Tapour  of  Bseroory. 
The  Tspour  is  to  be  slowly  erolTed,  and  in  a  few  aeoonds  the  picture  will  begin  to 
appear.  The  Tapour  of  mercury  attacks  those  parts  which  correspond  to  the  white 
parts  of  the  printed  page  or  engravingi  and  gifes  a  Tory  finthftd,  but  somei^at  in* 
distinct,  image.  The  plate  is  now  removed  from  the  mercurial  box,  and  plsoed  into 
one  contsining  iodine,  to  the  vapour  of  which  it  is  exposed  for  a  short  time :  it  will 
soon  be  very  erident  that  the  iodine  vapour  attacks  those  parts  v^ch  are  free  from 
mSrcnrial  vapour,  blackening  tliem.  Hence  there  results  a  perfectly  black  picture, 
contrasted  with  the  grey  ground  formed  by  the  merourisl  vapour.  The  picture  bei^g 
formed  by  the  vapours  of  mercury  and  iodine.  Is  of  course  in  the  same  state  as  a 
Daguerreotype  picture,  and  is  readily  destroyed  by  rubbing*  Wom  the  deptii  to 
which  I  find  the  impression  made  into  ^  metal,  I  confidently  hope  to  be  enaUed  to 
give  to  these  singular  and  beautiftd  productions  acoosiderable  degree  of  pennaMWWie, 
80  that  they  may  be  used  by  engravers  for  working  on." 

The  brief  essay  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  induces 
us  to  repeat  what  we  have  expressed  elsewhere,  that  the  re- 
unions springing  op,  on  all  sides,  of  men  of  congenial  intellect, 
and  having  for  their  oUect  the  promotion  of  science,  not  only 
elevate  the  character  of  those  who  compose  them,  but  are  si- 
lently extending  a  very  beneficial  influence  towards  socielj,  by 
the  free  communication  of  the  results  which  such  individuals 
attain. 


Art.  XX. — SeUcta  i  Prescriptis.  8th  edit    8.  HigMey. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  useful  little  book :  it  cannot 
be  to  review,  since  it  has  passed  through  seven  editions,  and  is 
rapidly  exhausting  the  eighth.  We  strongly  recommend  it,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  diose  who  may  not  have  hitherto  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  it,  we  will  state  the  wherefore  of  our 
approbation.  It  is  not  a  mere  selection  of  prescriptions  widi 
translations,  adapted  for  the  student  alone,  but  in  fact  contains 
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an  investigation  of  the  genius  of  the  Latin  langaage,  as  developed 
in  the  writings  of  Celsus  and  other  authors.  The  reproach  which 
has  hitherto  attached  to  the  peculiar  dialect  in  which  prescrip- 
tions are  too  often  written,  would  be  inapplicable,  if  the  phy- 
sician did  but  attentively  study  this  work,  and  to  tiie  thousands 
of  druggists  and  their  assistants,  whose  amusement  it  is  to 
criticise,  and  task  to  decypher,  sundry  hieroglyphics,  we  would 
recommend  an  attentive  examination  of  it ;  it  will  tend  no  less 
to  cultivate  their  taste  than  assist  them  in  their  daily  vocation. 


Art.  XKI.—New  HydrmJic  FiUer. 

Tn  tA$  SdHon  qf  iht  Annali  qf  CkymUtiy  and  Pharmaef, 
GsNTLSMBN^-— In  youf  sixth  number,  which  I  have  just  received, 
amongst  many  others  which  distinguish  your  much  wanted  and  very 
useful  publication,  is  an  article  descriptive  of  a  New  Hydraulic  Filter. 
To  the  pharmaceutist  thb  really  simple  and  beautiful  application  of  a 
principle  long  known  in  hydraulics,  and  applied  with  the  most  stupen- 
dous results  in  the  presses  of  Bramah,  is  of  very  great  practical  conve- 
nience, and  for  which  G.  M.  M.  is  deserring  of  hearty  thanks.  To  me, 
and  doubtless  to  many  of  your  prorincial  readers,  it  would  be  matter  of 
difficulty  to  get  a  filter  made  from  the  given  diagram,  Uie  mechanical 
skin  requisite  to  make  such  an  article  being  laxe  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
G.  M.  M.  will  be  good  enough  to  state  whether  the  filter  is  now  made 
for  sale,  and  what  is  the  price  of  such  a  size  as  he  describes ^a  very  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  present  bad  times.  With  much  deference  I 
beg  to  submit  tiiat  G.  M.  M.  underrates  the  force  with  which  the  liquid 
is  impelled  through  the  filtering  media.  If  through  the  agency  of  a 
very  long  lever  the  force  applied  to  the  piston  of  half  an  inch  diameter 
be  1200  lbs.,  then  the  pressure  on  the  fluid  in  the  filter,  presenting  a 
surface  of  three  inches  diameter,  will  be  36  times,  not  12  times  1200 ; 
circles  being  to  each  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters. 
Such  calculations  serve  to  shew  the  capabilities  of  this  valuable  apparatus^ 
but  the  aj^lication  of  so  great  a  force  (near  20  tons)  is  neither  requisite 
nor  safe. — I  am,  Geptlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ahotbre,  Nor.  12,  1842.  ^'  ^' 

[We  take  this  opportimity  of  stating  that,  in  the  explanation  appended 
to  the  woodcut,  the  letters  C  and  D  should  be  traqsposed. — £d.] 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLB  OP  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


NOMINA. 


Arsenias  Hydrargyricus      .     •     . 

—  Hydrargyrosus      .    •    . 

—  Kalicus 

bi  Arsenias  Kalicus 

—  —         —        cum  aqua 
Arsenias  Lithicus 

—  Magnesicus 

bi  Arsenias  Magnesicus       .     .     . 
Arsenias  super  Magnesicus      .     • 

—  Manganosus 

—  Molybdicus 

—  Molybdosus    ..... 

—  Natricus 

—  —        cum  aqua.      .     . 

—  —        cum  aqua.      .     . 
bi  Arsenias  Natricus  •        ... 

—  —          —        cum  aqua    . 
Arsenias  Nicolicus 

—  sesqui  Nicolicus    .     .     . 
""""  *"^  •— —        u^  j^^     ^ 

—  Palladosus 

—  Platinicus 

—  Platinosus 

—  Plumbicus 

—  sesqui  Plumbicus  .    •    • 


POBMUUE. 


Hg*  As. 
Hg;  As. 
K«  As, . 
KAs,  . 

•  • 

kA8,-f2H, 

•  ■ 

•  ••• 

L«  As. . 

Mg»As. 

•  ■ 

•  ••• 

Mg  As.. 
Mg^  As* 

V  •     .     . 

.:: 

Mn«  As. 

#•         ••• 

Mo  As.. 

•■ 

•  ••■ 

Mo«  As. 

Na»As. 

•  ••• 

Na«  AS.+24H, 
Na«  Aa,  +  16H, 

•  ••• 

NaAs, . 
Na  As,  +4H, 
Ni«  As, 
Ni»  As, 
Ni»A8,  +  18H, 

m  ••• 

Pd«  As, 

•  •  •*• 

PtAs.  . 

•  ••• 

Pt«  As. 

Pb«  As. 
Pb»  As. 


ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 
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PONOBRA  ATOMORUM. 

PABTSg  cnmsiMALss. 

0  =  100 

H.-l 

+  E 

— E 

H  vel  H, 

4171,73 

334,28 

65,48 

34,52 

6703,87 

537,15 

78,52 

21,48 

• 

2619,92 

209,96 

45,03 

54,97 

2030,00 

162,67 

29,06 

70,94 

• 

2254,96 

180,69 

26,16 

68^6 

9,98 

1800,75 

144,30 

20,03 

79,97 

1956,79 

156,80 

26,41 

73,59 

1698,44 

136,10 

15,21 

84,79 

- 

4171,93 

334,30 

80,96 

69,04 

2085,97 

167,16 

2331,86 

186,85 

38,24 

61,76 

2238,60 

179,38 

35,67 

64,38 

2837,12 

227,34 

49,24 

50,76 

2221,88 

178,04 

35,19 

64,81 

4921,39 

394,36 

15,89 

29,26 

5435 

4021,55 

322,25 

19,44 

85,81 

44,75 

1880^8 

150,14 

21,85 

78,65 

2280^0 

182,77 

17,14 

68,14 

19,72 

237M3 

190,67 

89,48 

60,52 

2849,11 

228,30 

49,45 

50,55 

• 

4878,74 

390,54 

28,91 

29,55 , 

41,54 

2971,88 

238,14 

51,54 

48,46 

2878,58 

230,26 

49,88 

50,12 

4107,08 

329,10 

64,94 

35,06 

4229,08 

338,88 

65,95 

34,05 

9628,58 

450,62 

74,39 

25,61 
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NOMINA. 


ArsenUu  Bho&cxxs 

—  Stannieus 

—  Stanmosiis  •    •    .    •    . 
•*-        Stibicns 

Stronticus 

—  TeUuricus 

—  Thoricus 

—  Uranicus 

—  Uranosus    .    .     .  •  •    . 

—  Yanadicus 

—  Yttriciis.    •    •     .    .    . 

—  Zinciciis 

-—  Zircomcus  •    .    •    •    t 

Arsemcum 

Arsenietum  Cobalti 

bi  Arsenieium  Cobalti    .    .    •    « 

Arsenietum  Fern 

U  Arsenietum  Ferri 

Arsenietum  Hydrogenii  .... 


FORBfULJB. 


R;  Ab; 


I 


Sn  As^  • 

9n«A8, 

»••  ••• 

Sb*  As* 

.:: 

Sr«  As, 
Te  As,  . 
Th^As. 

ujAs; 

•t: 

U«As,. 

■•       ••• 

VAs.    . 


Y«  As. . 


Zn'As 


« 


•t! 


Zr;  AJ 

h     . 
As    . 

As,  . 

Co  As 

Co  As, 

+  .     - 
FeAs 

FeAs, 

-^     . 
HjAs, 
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FOMDKBA  ATOMOKDM. 

PASTU  CXMnSIMALM. 

O«100 

H.  =  l 

+  E 

—  E 

H  Tel  H, 

7d25,80 

608,05 

42,59 

57,41 

2508,60 

201,02 

2875,88 

190,84 

39,87 

60,68 

3110,67 

249,26 

58,71 

46,29 

8146,06 

652,75 

46,97 

58,08 

2715,85 

217,58 

2784,65 

219,18 

47,34 

52,66 

2441,85 

195,68 

41,02 

58,98 

8129,88 

250,80 

53,99 

46,01 

15765,68 

1268,82 

72,60 

27^0 

5255,28 

421,11 

, 

7062,80 

564,65 

79,61 

20,89 

2496,98 

200,08 

42,38 

57,67 

2445,11 

190,98 

41,10 

58,90 

2446,54 

155,72 

41,14 

58,86 

6601,06 

528,95 

84,55 

65,45 

2200,8A 

176,82 

470,04 

87,67 

940,08 

75,88 

889,03 

67,28 

48,98 

56,02 

1309,08 

104,90 

28,19 

71,81 

654,54 

52,45 

809,25 

64,85 

41,92 

58,08 

1279,29 

102,51 

26,52 

78,48 

639,65 

51,26 

977,52 

78,38 

3,88 

96,17 
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Art.  XXII. — On  Balsam  of  Mecca, 

I  OBTAINED  from  Constantinople  some  genuine  balsam  of  Mecca^ 
which  can  only  be  obtained  there  at  two  druggists^  shops.  Its 
price  is  exorbitanti  one  grain  being  charged  5  Turkish  piastres 
=:ls.  Ojd.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  has  the  consistence 
of  turpentine,  possessing  a  very  delicate  odour.  Dropped  into 
water,  it  contracts  to  one  drop,  and  then  spreads  over  it  like  a 
thin  film  of  oil.  It  dissolves  completely  in  fatty  and  essential 
oils,  which  then  assume  the  delicate  fragrai^ce  of  the  balsam. 

The  balsam  of  Mecca  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  wrinkles  from  the  face.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  rubbed 
up,  as  an  emulsion,  with  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  rose  water,  and 
is  appUed  as  a  cosmetic— JB.  R. 


MEETING  OP  THE  CHYMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Noyember  15, 1842. 
Professor  Graham  in  the  Chair. 

This  Society  held  die  second  meeting  of  this  Session  in  the  Kooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Adelphi.  The  first  paper,  on  the  amonnt  of  caloric  given  ont  by  thebydiation 
of  oil  of  yitriol,  was  so  purely  a  matter  of  figures,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  scanty  report  of  it. 

A  very  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Stenhovse,  of  Glasgow,  Was  next  read  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  on  tannin  obtained  from  several  sources,  and  also  on  the  compo- 
sition of  gallic  acid,  Tariously  obtained ;  a  beantifnl  specimen  of  pyrogallic  add  was 
shewn  to  the  members,  prepared  by  Pr.  S.,  whose  detailed  investigations  on  this 
subject  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  One  hint  we  may 
be  allowed  to  communicate  to  the  chymical  manufacturer,  that  by  the  action  of  nitiic 
add  on  tannin  from  oak  bark,  beautiful  crystals  of  oxalic  add  have  been  obtained. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Harrup,  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  investigator  of 
electrolytic  action.  Mr.  H.  has  constructed  a  battery,  composed  of  six  small  jars 
(about  4  ounces  capadty),  which  he  partially  fills  with  sulphuret  of  potassium ;  in  these 
are  severally  immersed  nx  smaller  porous  earthenware  jars  (contents  about  1  ounce) 
filled  with  nitric  add ;  cylindert  qfplatina  only  are  plunged  in  both  solutions,  and  the 
arrangement  being  completed,  connection  was  made  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  decom- 
posing water  and  collection  of  the  mixed  gases,  of  which,  by  the  apparatus  now  described, 
one  cubic  inch  was  obtained  per  minute.  In  the  porous  earthenware  vessels,  the 
nitric  add  is  deoxidised,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  bdng  given  off,  whilst  in  the  outer  jar 
the  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  oxidised,  being  found  to  consist  of  sulphate,  sulphite,  and 
hyposulphite  of  potash.  Electrolytic  effects,  not  so  powerful,  but  similar,  were 
obtained  by  charging  the  outer  vessel  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
whilst  the  inner  vessel  was  exdted  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
action  continuing  until  both  solutions  approximated  to  like  stat^  of  oxidisement.  Hie 
theoretical  views  deduced  from  these  experiments  were  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  H., 
but  as  we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  tiie  talented  investigator  if  we  narrated  them 
in  other  than  his  own  language,  we  must  reSer  our  readers  to  the  Transactions,  whidi 
will  be  shortly  published,  for  further  details. 

Some  corrdative  experiments  with  salts  in  a  state  of  fusion,  giviug  rise  to  tempo- 
rary electrolytric  action,  were  mentioned,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presidoit,  by  Mr. 
SoUy,  jun.,  who  promises  at  a  future  time  to  continue  them. 

Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  duly  elected  a  member,  the  Preddent  moved 
the  adjoununent  of  the  meeting  in  the  usual  manner. 

■  ■  ■  -  .         ..  I         I.       ..       »  I  I  ,  ,     ,  ,mm 

*•*  CommunicationSf  Books  for  Reviewi,  Sfc.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSOIf  AND  OOILVY,  57,  SKINNSa  STaBBT,  SNOWHILL,  LONDON. 
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A  DRUGGISTS'  CHARTER. 

Thk  apophthegm  of  the  Hebrew  sage,  "  there  is  nothing  new 
uiider  the  sun/'  is  more  frequently  quoted  than  understood.  It 
does  not  point  to  novelty  in  details,  but  in  principles  ;  for  while, 
in  the  former,  it  is  of  every-day  occurrence,  in  the  latter  it  is 
almost  impossible.  The  mightiest  oak  tliat  overshadows  the 
plain  is  but  the  development  of  an  acorn  ;  and  the  last  invention 
which  astonishes  the  world  is  oAen  but  the  realization  of  some 
principle  which  has  been  known  since  man  began  to  reflect.  To 
the  unthinking,  however,  every  variety  of  detail  seems  an  altera- 
tion of  principle ;  and  they  gape  with  uneasy  stupefaction  on 
those  changes  which  are  absolutely  forced  upon  us  by  time, 
w^hich,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the  greatest  of  innovators. 
When  LiNACRE  gathered  the  physicians  of  England  into  a 
college,  and  gave  them  a  home  and  a  rallying  place,  he  must 
have  startled  many  a  grave  citizen.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  surprise  of  each  laudator  iemporis  acti  when  the  barber- 
surgeons  threw  off  their  shackles,  and  expanded  into  independent 
practitioners?  What  must  have  been  the  astonishment  even  of 
acute  observers,  when  the  apotliecaries,  in  spite  of  verdicts  and 
denunciations,  in  spite  of  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law, 
began  to  practise  physic  with  impunity,  under  cover  of  a  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  destined  to  look  down  in 
future  on 

Green  earthen-pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 

became  the  physicians  of  the  middle  classes !     Yet  all  these 
changes  were  long  in  preparation,  like  the  flower  more  than  half 
VOL.  I.  T 
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matured  in  the  earth,  before  it  appears  above  the  surface.  Phy- 
sicians must  have  desired  the  establishment  of  a  college  before 
the  days  of  Linacre  ;  it  was  obviously  requisite  that  surgeons 
should  break  their  ignoble  alliance  with  barbers ;  and  the  wants 
of  society  had  created  the  practising  apothecary  before  the  class 
was  recognised  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Another  epoch  has  now 
arrived.*  The  apothecaries,  however  numerous,  are  scarcely 
numerous  enough,  or,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  cheap,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  host  of  customers.  Hence  a  practice  has  sprung 
up,  which  is  blamed,  threatened,  and  connived  at,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  its  zealous  adversaries,  will  probably  spread  more  and 
more :  we  mean,  the  counter-practice  of  druggists.  Most 
people  would  like  to  have  the  best  advice  which  the  market 
affords ;  most  people  would  like  to  consult  one  of  her  Majesty's 
physicians ;  but,  alas !  their  fee  is  one  pound  one,  and  most 
people's  purse  does  not  contain  the  required  sum  !  Hence  we 
must  have  practitioners  whose  remuneration  tallies  w4th  the 
slenderest  income ;  and  thousands  are  but  too  thankful  to  the 
druggist,  whose  black  draught  includes  advice,  and  costs  but 
sixpence.  Should  Parliament  one  of  these  days  add  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  custom  of  society,  and  legalize  counter-practice,  it  is 
probable  that  the  grant  of  this  privilege  would  be  accompanied 
by  reservations  and  restrictions.  Let  us  consider  what  these 
might  probably  be.  In  the  first  place  a  real  and  searching 
supervision  of  druggists'  shops  would  be  insisted  on.  What- 
ever the  theory  may  be,  practically  speaking  their  shops  are 
free  from  inspection.  The  honest  and  the  honourable,  indeed, 
are  far  from  taking  advantage  of  this  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
their  drugs  may  challenge  the  competition  of  Europe ;  but  the 
few  adulterators  who  meanly  defraud  the  public  at  once  of  their 
money  and  their  health,  bring  undeserved  discredit  on  the  whole 
profession,  and  should  be  checked  by  the  wholesome  severity  of 
the  law. 

The  committee  for  the  examination  of  drugs  should  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  members  selected  from  the. College 
of  Physicians,  and  from  the  great  body  of  chymists  and  drug- 
gists. 

A  board  of  similar  constitution  might  examine  candidates  for 
a  license  to  practise  pharmacy,  with  or  without  the  privilege  of 
counter-practice. 
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Those  who  passed  the  examination  with  great  credit  might 
he  styled  masters  in  pharmacy ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
many  druggists  in  actual  practice  would  present  themselves  for 
examination,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  honourable  dis- 
tiuction. 

Those  who  begin  practice  as  dmg^sts,  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  should  be  bound  to 
present  themselves  to  the  board ;  and,  if  they  desire  the  privi- 
lege of  counter-practice,,  they  should  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tlie  board,  that  they  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  learning  the 
treatment  of  those  ailments  which  form  the  bulk  of  counter- 
practiced 

Those  who  presented  themselves  with  the  intention  of  obtain- 
ing a  license  a^  assistants  only,  would,  of  course,  pay  a  smaller 
fee,  and  undergo  a  less  stringent  examination. 

The  druggist  who  had  passed  such  an  ordeal,  and  was  stamped 
as  a  master  in  pharmacy,  would  promise  to  compound  prescrip- 
tions faithfully  for  licensed  physicians  and  surgeons ;  he  would 
also  readily  pledge  himself  to  employ  none  but  educated  assis- 
tants. To  promise  these  things  would  be  little ;  but  there  is 
another  pledge,  almost  too  much  for  frail  human  nature,  espe* 
cially  in  country  towns,  to  bear ;  yet  we  hope  that,  under  an 
improved  state  of  things,  even  this  might  be  borne :  we  mean  a 
pledge  to  abstain  from  selling  secret  remedies.  Some  would 
suppose,  indeed,  that  this  might  be  interdicted  by  law  to  the 
chartered  druggist,  as  it  is  to  the  French  pharmaden ;  but  the 
current  of  quackery  sets  so  strong  in  England,  the  love  of 
infallible  elixirs  is  so  ardent  in  this  country,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  at  the  present  moment  even  to  emict  such  a  law. 
Indeed,  while  government  participates  in  the  shameful  gains  of 
the  quack-medicine  vender,  how  can  it  scare  away  the  druggist 
from  the  traffic  which  it  sanctions  ? 

The  chief  objection,  however,  to  the  proposed  charter  would 
come  from  the  apothecaries,  who  would  allege  that  the  legali- 
zation of  counter-practice  would  be  an  encouragement  to  empi- 
ricism, and  a  violation  of  their  rights.  To  this  it  might  be 
answered,  first,  that  a  public  and  responsible  empiricism  is  far 
better  than  the  other  resources  to  which  the  indigent  are  often 
driven — such  as  patent  medicines,  the  routine  of  my  Lady 
Bountiful,  and  the  attempts  of  dilettantiy  practising  from  popular 
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treatises ;  secondly,  that  the  examination  would  take  the  rough- 
ness off  this  style  of  practice,  and  make  it  more  compatible  with 
the  common  weal ;  and,  lastly,  as  an  argumentum  ad  homines^  it 
might  be  asked,  are  not  the  druggists,  under  Queen  Victoria,  in 
the  same  position  as  the  apothecaries  under  Queen  Anne  ? 


CHYMISTRY,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Art.  II. — Hydrogen  announced  to  be  a  Metal.     By  M.  Dumas. 

At  the  termination  of  his  fourth  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne — the 
subject  being  hydrogen — M.  Dumas  announced  the  following 
striking  views : — ^*^  Whatever  it  may  cost  me,  gentlemen,  in  thus 
giving  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  express  it  fully.  We  ought  no 
longer  to  consider  hydrogen  as  a  metalloid,  or  as  merely  ap- 
proaching to  a  metal  in  any  form — it  ought  to  be  classed  by  the 
side  of  metals,  or  among  metals.  It  is  a  gaseous  metal^  even  as 
mercury  is  a  liquid  metal.  If  we  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
to  liquify  the  vapour  of  mercury — that  it  is  colourless,  inodorous, 
and  transparent  as  hydrogen — we  shall  have  a  correct  idea  oif 
the  views  I  wish  to  establish.  By  degrees  you  will  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  correctness  of  this  new  theory — when,  for  instance, 
you  study  the  different  compound  bodies  of  which  hydrogen  is  a 
constituent.  The  ensemble  of  its  properties  approaches,  in  fact,  to 
mercury  and  potassium." — Echo  du  Monde  Savant^  Nov.  20, 1942. 


Art.  III. — Manufacture  of  Muriatic  Acid. 

According  toWinckler,  pure  muriatic  acid  may  be  advan- 
tageously manufactured  in  the  following  manner: — Twenty -four 
parts  (by  weight)  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  sodium 
are  placed  in  a  tubulated  retort,  which  ought  not  to  be  filled 
to  more  than  one- fourth  with  the  mixture,  and  over  this  should 
be  poured  44  parts  (by  weight)  of  English  sulphuric  acid,.  1*830 
specific  gravity,  diluted  with  7  parts  (by  weight)  of  water;  these 
two  latter  to  be  previously  mixed  and  allowed  to  cool  before 
being  added.  To  the  retort  a  rectangularly  bent  glass  tube, 
which  ought  to  be  of  considerable  lengtli  (assuming  the  above 
parts  as  ounces,it  should  beat  least  three  feet  in  lengtli,  and  of  half 
an  inch  bore)  is  then  adapted  by  means  of  sheet  Indian  nibber, 
the  exterior  limb  opening  into  the  bottom  of  a  rather  high  than 
wide  glass  vessel,  containing  20  parts  of  water,  capable  of  filling 
it  to  two-thirds  of  its  height.  The  mouth  of  this  glass  vessel 
ought  to  be  well  closed  by  the  tube,  and  the  vessel  should  be 
surrounded  with  cold  water.     The  mixture  is  then  exposed  to  a 
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degree  of  heat  which  causes  it  to  boil  rapidly  ;  this  is  kept  up  as 
long  as  the  bubbles,  slowly  following  each  other,  prove  that  mu- 
riatic aeid  is  still  present,  and  until  the  sulphate  of  soda  begins 
to  flow  smoothly  and  without  foaming.  The  liquid  should  be 
then  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  vessel, 
which  frequently  takes  })1  ace  during  the  cooling  of  the  bisulphate 
of  soda.  If  the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed,  the  mu- 
riatic acid  obtained  amounts  to  about  44  ounces,  and  contains 
30  per  cent  by  weight  of  anhydrous  muriatic  acid.  The  glass 
tube  ought  to  be  placed  as  sloping  as  possible,  in  order  to  con- 
dense therein  the  whole  of  the  evaporating  water,  and  to  carry 
it  back  into  the  retort. 

A  beautiful  crystallised  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  obtained  as 
an  extra  product,  by  decanting  the  residuary  liquid  into  a  proper 
earthen  vessel,  rather  high  than  wide.  The  film  of  salt  forming 
on  the  surface  is  to  be  removed  after  standing  for  some  time,  and 
that  portion  of  salt  still  in  the  fluid  state,  carefully  decanted, 
%vhen  the  inside  will  be  found  covered  with  large  crystals,  fre- 
quentlv  of  the  length  of  an  inch,  and  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which,  after  completely  cooling,  may  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  ke])t  for  a  long  time  without  change,  if  preserved  in 
well-closed  glass  vessels. — Jahrh.f,  Pract,  Pharm, 


Art.  IV. — Manufacture  of  Creosote. 

Simon  has  given  the  following  simplification  of  the  process 
for  manufacturing  creasote,  which  is,  nevertheless,  essentially 
that  of  Reichenbach  : — A  copper  still,  capable  of  containing 
eighty  Berlin  quarts,  is  filled  to  one-third  with  the  oil  of 
wood- tar,  and  distilled.  First,  the  more  volatile  matters  pass 
over.  These  do  not  contain  creasote,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be 
rejected ;  but  when,  by  the  gradually  increased  temperature, 
there  passes  over  a  very  acid  fluid,  which  becomes  turbid,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  oil  separates  therefrom  wheti  mixed  with 
ivater,  the  product  must  be  collected,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued until  the  operator  notices  a  squirting  in  the  still,  when 
the  process  is  interrupted.  The  distilled  product  is  then  nearly 
saturated  witli  potassa,  returned  to  the  still,  which  must  have 
been  previously  cleansed,  and  should  be  now  half  filled  with 
water,  when  distillation  must  be  recommenced.  At  first  an  oil 
comes  over,  which  floats  on  water,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of 
eupione,  for  which  reason  it  is  useless  for  preparing  creasote. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  oil  begins  to  sink  in  the  water  which 
comes  over  with  it,  it  is  charged  with  creasote,  and  should  be 
carefiiUy  collected.  The  distilling  aqueous  fluid  should  be  re- 
introduced, from  time  to  time,  into  the  still,  and  the  distillation 
continued  so  long  as  any  oil  continues  to  come  over  with  it 
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This  is  entirely  ReichenbacVs  method  so  far  modified  by  Simon^ 
who  uses  a  metallic  vessel.  The  distilled  oilv  fluid  is  now  dis- 
solved  in  Liquor  Potassse,  sp.  gr.  1*120.  That  which  remains 
undissolved  is  eupione,  and  must  be  skimmed  off.  The  solution 
of  creasote  in  potassa  contains,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  eupione,  which  dissolves  therein.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
may  be  separated  by  dilution,  and  distilling  with  an  equal 
quantity  or  five-fourths  of  its  volume  of  water,  pure  water  being 
added  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  any  eupione  comes  over  with 
the  distilled  liquor.  When  eupione  has  ceased  to  pass  over, 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  still  in  quantity  exactly  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  one-third  of  the  potassa  employed,  and  the  dis- 
tillation is  then  renewed.  Creasote  then  distils,  the  first  portions 
of  which,  however,  still  contain  eupione,  afler  which  pure 
creasote  follows ;  that  is  to  say,  "  a  creasote  which,  when 
mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its  quantity  of  a  solution  of  pure 
potassa,  furnishes  a  mixture  which,  by  the  addition  of  any  fur- 
ther quantity  whatever  of  water,  does  not  become  turbid."  The 
combination  of  creasote  remaining  in  the  still  is  now  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  the  distillation  renewed ; 
the  water  coming  over  at  the  same  time  is  from  time  to  time  re- 
turned into  the  still ;  and  when  no  further  oil  passes  over  with 
the  water,  the  process  is  complete.  The  creasote  thus  obtained 
is  redistilled  with  the  water  which  has  passed  over  with  it,  whilst 
the  distilled  water  is,  meanwhile,  from  time  to  time  poured  back 
into  the  still.  The  creasote  thus  obtained  is  then  colourless ; 
but  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  solution, 
which  is  separated  by  distillation  in  a  glass-retort.  The  water 
distils  first,  and  then  creasote,  which,  after  cleaning  the  neck  of 
the  retort  firom  the  water,  must  be  received  in  another  dry  le- 
ceiver.  If  the  creasote  assumes  a  red  colour  after  being  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  must  be  redistilled,  and  then  it  keeps 
very  well. 

Kome  found  that  tar  prepared*  from  turf  furnishes  much  more 
creasote  than  that  fix)m  fir-wood,  &c.  &c. — BerzeUus*  Lehrbuch^ 
4th  edit.  Band.  8,  S.  564. 


Art.  V. — On  the  Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium;  being  a 
Digest  of  the  Treatise  on  the  above  Preparation^  tvhichgained  the 
Prize  of  the  Hagen  Bucholzian  Foundation.     By  Otto  £p£K« 

[Continiied  from  page  255.] 

In  order  to  obtain  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium  by  experiment,  some  iodide  of  sulphur  was  prepared 
and  dissolved  with  more  iodine  in  a  ley  of  caustic  potassa,  until 
the  latter  assumed  a  yellowish  colour.  The  iodate  of  potassa 
thus  disengaged  was  mixed  with  sulphur,  which  almost  leads  to 
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ibe  inference  ihat  the  combination  of  iodide  of  sulphur  with 
iodate  of  potassA  is  invariable.  The  residuary  salt^  obtained 
after  evaporation  of  the  ley,  was  digested  with  alcohol,  in  order 
to  remove  all  the  iodate,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  analogous 
salt,  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  prepared  by  means  of  sulphu-* 
ret  of  potassa  {hepar  mlphuris)  After  evaporating  the  solution, 
there  remained  a  saline  residue,  which  was  neutral,  easily  and 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  disagreeable  allia- 
ceous smell  ;  in  short,  similar  properties  to  the  salt  above  de- 
scribed, and  obtained  from  sulphuret  of  potassa.  Neither  did 
the  solution  indicate  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of 
barium,  which,  however^  occurred  after  the  salt  had  been  heated 
to  redness. 

Preparation  by  Dissolving  the  Iodine  in  a  Ley  of  Caustic  Po- 
iassa^  according  to  the  Pharmac.  Boruss. — That  by  following 
this  prescription  no  perfect  product  can  be  obtained  has,  indeed, 
been  already  sufficiently  proved,  especially  by  Dr.  Herzog 
(Pharm.  Centr.  Bl.  p.  353).  The  following  experiments  were, 
however,  repeated,  for  the  sake  of  completely  setting  the  ques- 
tion at  rest : — For  this  purpose,  in  a  ley  of  caustic  potassa  re- 
cently prepared,  and  perfectly  free  from  carbonate,  iodine  was 
dissolved  until  the  liquor  assumed  a  yellow  colour  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  this  latter  in  excess.  The  liquor,  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  left  an  almost  white  residue,  which  was 
neutral,  and  did  not  at  all  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  acids. 
One-half  of  it  was  thea  very  carefully  exposed  to  a  slightly  glow- 
ing red  heat,  in  a  small  retort,  until  the  mass,  which  at  first  is 
bubbling  or  frothy,  began  to  flow  smoothly.  The  other  half  of 
the  residuary  salt  was  also  heated  to  redness,  with  all  possible 
care,  in  a  covered  platina  crucible.  On  the  cover  of  the  platina 
crucible  a  slight  tinge  of  iodine  had  deposited,  and  the  sides  of 
the  retort  were,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  in  the 
same  manner  covered  with  a  white  substance,  proving  that  the 
heat  employed  had  been  strong  enough  to  effect  the  decomposi- 
tion of  die  iodate. 

Both  residua  obtained  by  red  heating,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  gave  feeble  alkaline  reactions.  Dissolved  in  alcohol,  they 
rendered  the  solution  slightly  turbid  ;  and  when  the  supernatant 
liquid  became  clear,  there  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
a  deposit,  slight  indeed,  but  which,  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
dissolved  in  water,  was  tested  by  reagents,  and  proved  to  be 
iodate  of  potassa.  There  likewise  appeared  a  yellow  colour  in 
solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  prepared  in  the  above  manner, 
on  the  appearance  of  acetic,  dilute,  sulphuric,  and  muriatic 
acids,  although  not  immediately,  yet  after  a  short  time,  whilst 
a  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  not  more  concentrated, 
remained  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  these  acids. 
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In  the  following  experiment,  when  a  ley  of  caustic  potassa, 
perfectly  free  from  carbonate,  was  again  employed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  iodate  of  potassa  was  separated,  during  crystallisa- 
tion, from  the  iodide  of  potassium  which  had  formed.  The  dis- 
engaged iodate  of  potassa  was  perfectly  neutral.  A  portion  of 
it,  when  decomposed  in  a  platina  crucible,  left  a  feebly  alkaline 
salt,  which,  dissolved  in  water,  assumed,  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  a  yellow  colour  from  the  iodic  acid,  which  had  not 
been  perfectly  removed.  The  same  result  was  obtained  when 
another  portion  of  iodate  of  potassa  was  submitted  to  decompo- 
sition in  a  retort,  to  which  a  pneumatic  tube  was  adapted,  the 
evolved  oxygen  being  collected  over  water.  This  salt,  pre- 
viously heated  to  redness,  was  again  exposed  to  a  constant  heat  iu 
a  covered  platina  crucible,  when  a  considerable  loss,  by  the  evo- 
lution of  white  fumes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  sustained. 
Iodide  of  potassium  thus  obtained,  although  free  from  iodate, 
gave  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

We  ascertained  that  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  according 
to  this  method,  is  always  alkaline,  even  if  a  ley  of  caustic  po- 
tassa, perfectly  free  from  carbonate,  has  been  employed ;  and 
this  occurs  from  the  evolution  of  iodine  which  takes  place  when 
the  salt  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  probable  that  the  iodate 
is  partially  decomposed  into  its  elements  sooner  than  potassa, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  iodine  thus  escapes  with  the  evolved 
oxygen.  Homemann  (in  the  Pharm.  C.  Bl.  1838,  p.  119^)  is 
inclined  to  think  that  an  evolution  of  iodine  alone  might  take 
place  when  a  ley  of  caustic  potassa,  containing  carbonate,  is 
employed,  whereby  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  formed  in  tlie  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  which  is  required  for  the  evolution  of  the  same 
metal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained if  some  neutral  iodate  of  potassa  be  heated  to  redness  in 
a  glass-tube,  closed  at  the  inferior  extremity  by  fusion,  and  at 
the  upper  part  with  starch-paste,  when  the  latter  will  speedily 
assume  a  dark-blue,  and  even  black,  colour,  by  the  iodine  which 
is  freed.  Pure  iodide  of  potassium,  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
does  not  produce  any  change  in  the  paste ;  and  this  salt  also 
preserves  its  neutral  condition  after  being  heated  to  redness. 

Four  ounces  of  iodine  were  dissolved  in  5  ounces  6  drachms 
of  a  ley  of  caustic  potassa  1*33  sp.  gr. :  the  greater  part  of  the 
iodate  of  potassa  was  separated  from  the  brown-coloured  liquor 
by  crystallization,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  common  phial 
placed  in  a  crucible,  and  surrounded  with  sand,  until  the  con- 
tents began  to  fuse.  The  rest  of  the  ley,  after  being  evaporated 
to  dryness,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Both  residua  were 
heated  to  redness,  and  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  allowed  to 
crystallize.  They  yielded  4  J  ounces  and  27  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  possessing  the  characteristic  property  of  the  prepara- 
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lions  containing  iodate -of  potassa,  and  assuming  a  yellow  colour 
on  the  addition  of  dilute  acids*.  It  likewise  indicated  an  alka* 
line  reaction,  although  the  salt,  previous  to  ignition,  was  neutral. 
The  crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  absorbed  mois- 
ture, whilst  a  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  placed  beside 
them  remained  unchanged.  According  to  this  process  the  price 
of  a  pound  of  iodide  of  potassium  would  amount  to  six  shillings 
and  five  pence,  exclusive  of  labour. 

6.  By  dissolving  Iodine  in  a  Ley  of  Caustic  Potassa^  and  de- 
composing the  solution  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, — This 
method,  suggested  by  Turner,  and  adopted  by  the  Hanoverian 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  judicious,  since, 
^  when  the  operation  is  executed  with  a  moderate  degree  of  pre- 
cision, a  very  slight,  if  any,  loss  will  be  sustained.     One  incon- 
venience is,  however,  connected  with  this  method,  viz.  that  the 
salt  obtained  is  always  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
seems  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  on  the  iodic  acid ;  for  when  a  ley,  absolutely  free  from  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  saturated  with  iodine,  was  decomposed  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  previously  washed,  a  salt 
was  obtained  which,  notwithstanding  the  precaution  observed, 
contained  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  preparation  thus  ob- 
tained is  certainly  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use  t,  since  the 
presence  of  some  traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa  cannot  certainly 
cause  any  detrimental  effects.     On  a  closer  examination  of  this 
method,  in  respect  to  its  economy,  1 J  ounces  of  iodine  were, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat,  mixed  with  2  ounces  of  a  ley 
of  caustic  potassa  of  1*33  sp.  gr.      The  solution,  which  had 
assumed  a  brown  colour  in  consequence  of  iodine  present  in 
excess,  was  then  diluted  with  24  ounces  of  water,  which  per- 
fectly dissolved  the  disengaged  iodate  of  potassa.     A  constant 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  then  introduced  into 
this  solution,  which  soon  caused  the  liquor  to  become  turbid, 
owing  to  th&  disengagement  of  sulphur.     The  liquor,  which, 
after  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  still  preserved  a  distinct 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  was  then  filtered,  evaporated, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize,  by  which  process  a  neutral  iodide 
of  potassium  was  at  last  obtained.     The  proceeds  thus  obtained 
amounted  'to  1  ounce  7   drachms  29  grains.     Another  experi- 
ment, conducted  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  single  exception 
that  3  ounces  of  iodine  and  4  ounces  of  the  ley  of  caustic  potassa 
were  used,  gave  a  product  of  iodide  of  potassium  amounting  to 

*  M'dller  ascertuned  that  iodide  of  potassium,  containing  only  1-60,000  of  iodatse 
of  potassa,  when  dilated  to  15,000  times,  gave  a  yellow  tinge  barely  perceptible  on 
the  addition  of  a  dilute  add. — Jour,  fur  prakt.  Chem. 

t  See  article  Puritj/  of  Medicines t  page  67  ;  this  being  an  example  where  the 
phrase  is  admissible. 
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3  ounces  7  drachms.  Calculating  the  expense  of  the  materials 
consumed,  one  pound  of  iodide  of  potassium,  manufactured  in 
this  way,  would  cost  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  price  of 
the  caustic  potassa  was  calculated  from  two  operations,  in  one 
of  which  eight  pounds  of  Liq.  Potassae,  of  1*38  specific  gravity, 
were  obtained  from  six  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and  in 
the  other  the  same  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa  yielded  seven 
pounds  eleven  ounces. 

[To  be  oontiiiiied.] 


Art.  VI. — Test  for  Copper. 

Verguin  observed,  by  chance,  that  copper  may  be  disengaged,^ 
in  the  metallic  state,  from  any  solution  containing  it,  by  feebly 
acidulating  the  liquid  with  muriatic  acid,  and  placing  it  in  a 
capsule  formed  with  platina  foil :  over  this  must  be  arranged  a 
piece  of  tin  plate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  both  the  liquid 
and  platina.  A  deposit  of  metallic  copper  on  the  surfaee  of  the 
platina  ensues,  which  is  firmly  adherent,  and  maintains  its 
metallic  lustre.   The  metals  should  be  perfectly  clean. — Ph.  C. BL 


Art.  VII. — Particulars  of  some  new  Organic  Bases  produced  by 
the  action  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas  on  Combinations  of 
Carburetted  Hydrogen  with  Subnitrates.  By  N.  N.  Zinin, 
(Bullet.  Scientif.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  I.  No.  18.) 

Laurent  showed  that  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Napthalin, 
first,  a  combination  is  produced,  crystallising  in  thin  yellow 
needles,  which  he  termed  Nitronaphtalase,  This  is  scarcely  so- 
.luble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  conducted  through  the  alcoholic  so- 
lution, kept  warm,  the  liquor  will  assume  a  reddish-green  colour, 
with  a  yellow  tinge ;  crystals  of  sulphur  are  deposited,  and  by 
removal  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  a  thick  dirty  green  oil  is  obtained, 
which  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  together  with  a  liquor  from 
which  similar  crystals  are  deposited.  These  crystals  are  the  new- 
body  termed  by  Zinin  Napthalidam.  It  may  be  obtained  still 
more  easily  by  placing  one  part  of  nitronapthalase  in  about  ten 
parts  of  concentrated  alcohol,  saturating  the  liquid  with  ammonia, 
and  then  treating  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphur  is 
separated  by  repeated  distillation,  and  thus  the  napthalidam  is 
obtained.  Napthalidam  is  a  powerful  organic  base,  which  com- 
bines with  all  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  acids.  It  forms  delicate 
white,  flat  compressed  needles,  which  are  of  a  silky  lustre,  and 
at  122**  it  melts,  and  boils  at  572**  F.,  when  the  base  distils  over 
undecomposed.     If,  therefore,  napthalidam,  procured  by  the  just 
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MOW  stated  fonnula,  is  impure,  it  may  be  purified  by  distilla- 
tion. It  easily  distils,  and  passes  into  the  receiver  in  die  form 
of  a  clear  slightly  yellow  liquor.  A  single  drop  of  this  liquor 
remains  sometimes  for  a  long  time  in  the  fluid  state,  but  instantly 
becomes  solid  when  disturbed,  or  at  a  temperature  of  32''.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  assumes  a  violet  colour,  pro- 
bably absorbing  hydrogen,  wherefore  it  must  be  kept  in  herme- 
tically-closed vessels.  It  has  a  peculiarly  strong  disagreeable 
odour,  and  a  bitter  pungent  taste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water, 
but  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  alkaline  reaction :  it 
may  easily  be  disengaged  from  its  salts  by  ammonia,  heated  on 
platina.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  smoking  flame,  leaving  a  good 
deal  of  carbon.  It  combines  with  all  acids,  forming  white  salts, 
which  crystallize  with  facility.  Those  formed  with  oxygen  acids 
contain  one  atom  of  water,  which  cannot  be  disengaged  without 
destroying  the  salts,  whilst  those  formed  with  hydrogen  acids  are 
free  ftom  water.  With  chloride  of  platina  napthalidam  forms  a 
double  salt ;  with  chloride  of  quicksilver  the  same  :  and  it  seems 
also  to  enter  into  combination  with  iodine. 

Its  composition  is  20  C  -f  18  H  +2  N.  Napthalidam  is  there- 
fore a  base,  free  from  oxigen. 

The  sulphate  consists  of  20  C+20  H  +2  N-f  S  +  4  O,  con- 

taining,  therefore,   1  eq.  of  base,  1>  eq.  S,  and  1  eq.  of  water, 

analogous  to  the  composition  of  the  salts  of  the  other  organic 
bases. 

The  muriate  of  napthalidam  consists  of  20  C  +20  H  +2  N  -f- 
2  Cl.,  or  1  eq.  of  base  and  1  eq.  of  muriatic  acid.  With  oxalic 
acid  it  yields  two  salts ;  one  of  which  contains  1,  the  other  2  eq. 
of  oxalic  acid ;  each  of  them  contains  2  eq.  of  water. 

The  nitrate  of  napthalidam  crystallizes  with  facility  in  small 
glittering  laminae.  Very  concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes  it 
into  a  brown  powder,  which  dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine,  produc- 
ing a  red  colour.  The  brown  powder  can  be  recovered  by  eva- 
poration, but  it  frequently  occurs  that  crystals  are  simultaneously 
ibrmed  of  the  colour  of  the  rose-chaser  (brass  beetle,  Spanish  fly) 
resembling  murexide.     These  remain  with  the  brown  powder. 

Benzidam. — If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzide,  after  being 
purified  by  distillation,  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  liquor 
then  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  first  deposits  crystals 
of  sulphur,  and  afterwards,  on  standing  for  a  long  time,  and 
being  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32°  F.,  becomes  solid,  and 
is  entirely  converted  into  a  mass  of  yellow  needles,  possessing 
an  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  easily  soluble  iii  alcohol  and  water. 
This  substance  is  termed  by  Zinin  benzidam.  It  consists  of 
12  C  -h  14  H  -f  2  N.  It  would  be,  however,  superfluous  to  detail 
its  properties,  since  J.  Fritsche,  of  Petersburg,  observes,  in  a 
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postscript  to  this  treatise,  that  benzidam  is  nothing  else  than 
amilin — one  of  the  many  products  which  he  obtained  during  bis 
laborious  investigation  of  the  constituents  of  indigo. 

[The  editors  of  the  Annals  are  deeply  indebted  to  Herr  Ulex, 
an  eminent  pharmaceutical  chymist,  established  at  Hamburgh, 
for  the  preceding  succinct  abridgment  of  M.  Zinin^s  paper, 
besides  several* original  articles  to  which  Hen-  U/s  name  will 
be  found  attached.] 

Art.  VIII. — Some  Remarks  on  CapaurCs  Process  for  procuring 
Hyposulphite  Soda. — (See  Annals,  p.  37.) 

(Original  commuDicatioii.) 

A  DILUTE  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  incapable  of  dissolving  sul- 
phur ;  it  must  be  pretty  concentrated.  If  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  Na  Sg,  this  salt  is 
decomposed.  Three  atoms  of  sulphur  are  precipitated,  and  the 
remaining  atom  of  sulphur  combines  with  the  SO^,  forming  an 
hyposulphite,  Na  S^  +  SO,  +  H3  O  =  Na  O  S^  O^  -I-  SH, 
-h  S^.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  dissolve  two  atoms  of  sul- 
phur in  a  solution,  containing  one  atom  of  caustic  soda.  By  the 
reaction  of  the  hydrosulphurous  acid  gas  upon  hydrogen  gas, 
there  is  always  some  sulphur  precipitated,  SO,  -f  2SH3  =  2S 
+  211 3  O.     Practice  verifies  the  accuracy  of  these  proportions. 

Ulex. 


Art.  IX. — Detection  0/ Potato  Starch. — (See  Annals,  p.  5.) 

Potato  starch  is  more  easily  detected  in  arrow-root  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Mixed  therewith,  genuine  arrow-root  gives  ik) 
odour  whatever ;  adulterated  with  poiato-starch,  a  smell  of  fresh 
beans  or  rushes  may  be  perceived.  Ulex. 
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Art.  X. — Researches  on  the  Decomposition  of  Wood.     By 

R.  Hermann. 

Ligneous  matter  undergoes  different  kinds  of  decomposition ; 
one  occurs  when  free  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  denied,  more 
especially  when  wood  remains  for  a  long  time  covered  with 
water  or  heavy  layers  of  earth.  Under  tiiese  circumstances,  an 
evolution  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  marsh  gas,  ensues,  whilst 
the  w^ood  is  converted  into  turf  and  peat. 

Another  kind  of  decomposition  takes  place  when  wood  ex- 
posed to  the  free  access  of  atmospheric  air  undergoes  decompo* 
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sition,  being  simultaneously  subjected  lo  the  action  of  a  ceilain 
temperature  and  humidity :  it  is  then  changed  into  humus : 
wherefore  this  sort  of  decomposition  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  term  humic  decomposition. 

I  shally  continues  M.  Hermann,  direct  my  attention  exchi- 
sively  to  that  species  of  humic  putrefaction  with  the  properties 
of  which  De  Saussure  has  hitherto  been  occupied.  He  found 
that  moist  wood-shavings  left  the  volume  of  air  unchanged, 
absorbing,  however,  a  certain  quantity  of  its  oxygen,  and  giving 
out,  in  return,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid ;  at  the  same 
time  the  weight  of  the  wood  decreased,  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  friable  mass,  containing  more  carbon  than  the  fresh  wood; 
which  clearly  proved  that  wood  undergoing  decomposition  not 
only  loses  a  portion  of  its  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  a  still  greater  portion  of  its  elements  in  the  form  of  water. 

Liebig  expresses  the  proportions  of  these  constituents  by  the 
following  formula: — 

Cg^  H^^  O^^     oak  timber,  according  to  Gay  Liusac  and  Thenard. 
Cg3  H^Q  ^«o     bumns  from  oak  timber,  according  to  Mayer. 
Cj^  H3  0  0|  g         ditto  ditto,         according  to  Dr,  WilL 

Wood  therefoVc  would  lose  by  humic  decomposition,  for  each 
atom  of  carbon  escaping  as  carbonic  acid,  2  eq.  of  hydrogen, 
oxidated  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  actual  changes  are,  however,  not  so  simple  as  this,  and 
have  been  overlooked. 

1st.  During  the  decomposition  of  wood,  not  only  oxygen  gas, 
but  azote  also,  is  absorbed  from  the  air. 

2d.  Ammonia  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

3d.  Likewise  not  only  is  humic  acid  formed,  but  also  humus, 
extractive,  and  nitroliu. 

Mulder  had  previously  found  ammonia  in  many  of  these  sub* 
stances :  he,  however,  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  the  air  by 
the  mouldering  substances.  Hermann  now  proves,  by  experi- 
ment (that  is  to  say,  by  exposing  to  the  influence  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  air  over  quicksilver  in  a  glass  bell  a  certain  quantity 
of  wood  in  which  the  process  of  decomposition  had  already 
commenced),  that  1  volume  of  azote  and  2  volumes  of  oxygen 
gas  are  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  replaced  by  4  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

If  the  completely  decomposed  wood,  still  containing  nitrolin, 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  it  assumes  from  the  air  3.5  of 
azote  and  27.8  of  oxygen,  replacing  them  by  27.0  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

That  ammonia  is  contained  in  the  mouldering  substances  may 
be  easily  verified  by  moistening  them  with  caustic  potassa,  and 
bringing  a  glass  rod,  dipped  in  muriatic  acid,  near  to  the  mix- 
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ture,  when  white  fumes  of  sal  ammoniac  are  produced.  Spring 
water  in  contact  with  strata  of  mould,  or  turf,  commonly  con- 
tain ammonia ;  this  might  explain  the  frequently  occurring  fact 
of  distilled  water  containing  ammonia. 

[Ammonia  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  vegetation;  where- 
fore, in  the  wisely-constructed  economy  of  Nature,  it  is  erery- 
where  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  preservation  and 
support  of  the  life  of  plants,  and  through  them  of  animals  also. 
This  explains  the  production  of  ammonia  on  the  formation  of 
humus.] 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  varies  exceedingly,  in  decayed  wood 
and  turf;  in  decayed  wood  its  maximum  amoimts  to  1  per  cent 

During  the  putrefaction  of  wood  not  only  humic  acid  is 
formed,  but,  as  above  stated,  nitrolin  and  humus  extractive  also ; 
nitrolin  being  first  formed  during  decomposition,  and  afterwards 
ligneous  humus  from  the  nitrolin.  The  decomposition  therefore 
takes  place  as  follows : — 

Wood—  (C      H     O     )f^  **'^3.  H^e  O,,  N,=nitrolin. 

TTA  Vc5  i?  *  *  ^  «^  4  at.  C  O.,         =carbonic  acid. 

+  40  +  2  N=     .      (^^^  jj^    Q^         ^y,;,iex. 

From  1  at.  of  wood,  therefore,  by  the  assimilation  of  4  at.  of 
O  and  2  at.  of  N,  1  at.  of  nitrolin,  4  at.  of  carbonic  acid»  and  4 
at.  of  water,  are  formed; 

The  theory  of  ihe  fonnation  of  humus*  becomes  more  com- 
plex in  proportion  as  its  composition  is  varied.  In  one  case  it 
was  found  to  consist  of  I  at.  of  ligneous  humic  acid,  2  aL  of 
humus  extractive,  and  1  at.  of  ammonia :  in  the  other,  of  1  at.  of 
ligneous  humic  acid,  1  at.  of  humus  extractive,  and  1  at.  of 
ammonia. 

Nitrolin,  therefore,  when  undergoing  decomposition,  either 
produces  equal  parts  of  ligneous  humic  (b)  acid  and  humus  ex- 
tractive, or  1  at.  of  the  former,  with  2  at.  of  the  latter  (a). 


NWrnlin    A  /I  C,,  H,o  O, ,  N,=lign«  humic  acid 

r.,.tr      HO     N     2C3.H3,0,,N,=humusextraclive 
o  aUU3,  Wge  ^,_4.i>i«J  1  „  N„=ammonia 


+  580  +  3N=l*    ^    "«    ^      ^  » 


B 


0«         =carbonic  acid 


r 


O  =  water 

H70  Oftg  N7=lign*  humic  acid\ 
4atC3.H3.6,,Nj;C3,H3.0.,N,=humu8extractive 

Q^        =carbomc  acid 
O  ==water  / 

[To  be  continued.] 

*  By  ligneous  humus  must  be  understood  that  portion  of  decomposed  woody  mst- 
ter  which  dissoUes  in  alkalies. 


B 


J 
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Art,  IX. — On  loduret  of  ArsentQ.    By  H.  Wackenroder. 

Among  the  number  of  medicines  which  have  either  been  simply 
recommended  for  nse  or  really  tried,  is  the  iodide  of  arsenic. 
Without  entering  into  a  critical  examination  as  to  whether  an 
essential  service  is  practically  rendered  to  medical  science  by 
this  abundance  of  remedies,  especially  of  chymical  preparations 
obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom^  I  freely  accord  to  medical 
science  that  right  of  freely  experimenting  in  medicine,  even  as 
we  ourselves  claim  the  same  in  chymistry.  For  ourselves  we 
have  only  to  take  care  that  we  furnish  the  preparations  required 
by  medical  men  at  our  hands  in  a  uniform  condition,  lest  very 
dissimilar  remedies,  as  was  the  case  with  several  ancient  pre- 
parations— one  instance  of  which  is  Kermes  mineral — should  be 
submitted  for  the  use  of  the  physician  under  one  and  the  same 
name.  The  more  violently  remedies  act  on  the  animal  economy, 
the  more  they  approach  to  what  are  properly  termed  poisons, 
and  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  ascertain  a  method  of  preparing 
them  which  allows  the  dose  of  such  remedies  to  be  estimatea 
with  the  greatest  precision.  This  is  the  reason  which  induced 
me  to  furnish  the  following  remarks  on  the  periodide  of  arsenic 
(=  A3  •  I*),  which  corresponds  in  composition  (that  is,  A3 «  O^) 
mth  arsenions  acid. 

This  powerful  remedy  seems  to  have  been  already  employed 
by  seveiral  in  medical  practice.  Biett  has  used  it  in  the  form  of 
ointment  in  cases  of  tuberculous  corroding  scabies*.  The  oint- 
ment was  composed  of  1  ounce  of  hog's  lard,  and  3  grains  of 
iodide  of  arsenic.  Magendief  recommends  us,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare this  latter,  to  sublime  16  grains  of  metallic  arsenic  with 
100  grains  of  iodine,  or  to  boil  30  grammes  (=  463-02  grains) 
of  pulverized  arsenic  and  100  grammes  (=1543*4  grains)  of 
iodine  with  1000  grammes  (=  15,434  grains)  of  water,  filtering 
and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

For  internal  administration  of  the  iodide  of  arsenic,  Donovan 
has  siiggested  a  combination  of  the  same  with  iodide  of  quick- 
silver, viz. 

9,  Liq.  Hydriodati  Araenici  et  Hydnurgyri,  5ij. :  Aq.  Destillate,  Jiij.;  Syr. 
ZingiberiB,  ^fi,  M.  divide  in  parts  eq.  iv.  (Each  of  these  parts  contains 
■^  grain  of  arsenic,  ^  grain  of  quicksilTer,  and  §  grain  of  iodine). 

The  hydriodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  according  to  his 
direction,  is  to  be  prepared  by  rubbing  together  6*08  grains  of 
finely  pulverized  metallic  arsenic  and  16'38  grains  of  quicksilver 

*  See  Pharm.  Umversalis,  by  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p.  II.  t  lUd. 
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with  50  grains  of  iodine,  with  the  addition  of  1  drachm  of 
alcohol,  until  the  mass,  at  first  dark*brown,  has  become  of  a 
pale-red,  and  dry.  Eight  ounces  of  water  are  then  to  be  added, 
together  with  1  drachm  of  hydriodic  acid  (containing  2  grains 
of  iodine),  and  the  whole  mass  boiled  for  some  minutes  in  a  flask. 
The  weight  of  the  liquor  obtained  after  cooling  should  amount  * 
exactly  to  eight  ounces.  Donovan  thinks  that  this  solution 
contains,  in  one  drachm,  -I*  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid 
(=  As*  O^),  ^  of  a  grain  of  protoxide  of  quicksilver,  and  |-  of  a 
grain  of  iodine,  as  hydriodic  acid.  As  it  is  not,  however,  stated 
whether  Donovan  really  employed  this  preparation,  his  state- 
ments have  but  slight  interest  for  the  physician,  and  still  less  for 
the  pharmaceutist.  Such  combinations  may  easily,  but  without 
any  advantage,  be  infinitely  multiplied. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Crane,  of  Can- 
terbury. This  physician  relates  that  be  has  employed  die  iodide 
of  arsenic  internally,  as  a  remedy  for  scirrhus  mammae,  produced 
by  a  blow  on  the  breast  of  a  woman,  with  perfectly  satisfactory 
results.  Dr.  Crane  employed  the  iodide  of  arsenic  prepared  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  :  whence  it 
appears  probable  that  this  remedy  has  been  frequently  employed 
by  English  physicians.  The  iodide  of  arsenic  was  administered 
for  eight  successive  months  in  the  dose  of  from  Vt  to  -f  of  a 
grain. 

This  observation  induced  one  of  my  colleagues,  Professor 
Haeser,  to  try  this  remedy  in  a  similar  case  of  swelling  of  the 
glands;  and  I  was  requested  to  give  a  proper  formula  for  it. 

As  the  officinal  cobalt  is  not,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
foreign  metals,  the  first  step  was  to  sublime  a  sufficient  quantity 
over  the  spirit-lamp,  in  a  rectangularly -bent  glass-tube. 

One  grain  of  the  finely  powdered  sublimed  arsenic,  accurately 
weighed  together  with  6  grains  of  pure  iodine,  were  then  placed 
in  a  digester,  and  infused  with  about  2  drachms  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  iodine  exceeds,  in  this  case,  by  one-sixth  the  stoechio- 
metrical  proportion  for  forming  the  As^  I^.  This  excess  is, 
however,  intentional,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  complete 
solution  of  the  arsenic  during  the  moderate  digestion,  which  is 
continued  for  about  an  hour.  Tlie  solution,  which  was  of  a 
brownish  colour  from  excess  of  iodine,  was  then  submitted  to 
an  extremely  gentle  evaporation  in  a  small  porcelain  basin,  until 
a  crystalline  salt,  of  the  colour  of  red  lead,  was  left  behind. 
The  evaporation  must  be  conducted  with  great  care,  lest  periodide 
of  arsenic  be  volatilized  in  white  fumes,  together  with  the  free 
iodine.  As  soon  as  the  residue  begins  to  solidify,  a  temperature 
of  30**  C.  =  86**  F.  must  not  be  exceeded  ;  for  which  purpose 
the  oil-lamp  formerly  described  by  me  is  very  appropriate.  It 
is  best  to  allow  the  final  residua  of  humidity  and  fi'ee  iodine 
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to  evaporate  spontaneously  at  a  moderate  temperature,  during 
which  time  the  basin  should  be  loosely  covered  with  a  plate  of 
glass.  During  the  evaporation  white  shining  crystalliform  lami- 
USB  generally  separate  from  the  liquor;  these,  however,  cannot  be 
distinguished  in  the  dry  salt.  They  are  likewise  formed,  if  the 
salt,  before  being  rendered  perfectly  dry,  is  washed  on  a  filter 
with  a  little  waten  They  consist,  according  to  Plisson*,  of 
arsenious  acid  (As*  O^),  iodide  of  arsenic,  and  water. 

The  dry  light-red  salt,  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  pure  water, 
forms  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  which  remains  unchanged  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  One  drachm  of  it  contains  Vr  ^^ 
a  grain  of  metallic  arsenic,  and  -^  or  nearly  -^  o(  a  grain  of 
iodine. 

This  liquor  periodidi  arsenici  has  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
Ijirae*water,  as  well  as  chloride  of  calcium  with  ammonia,  pro- 
duce, when  in  a  dilute  state,  scarcely  any  change  therein. 
Chloride  of  calcium  with  lime-water,  on  the  contrary',  produces 
a  precipitate  of  arsenite  (As*  O^)  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  copper 
with  potassa  does  not  distinctly  indicate  arsenic  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  instantly  produces  a  precipitate  of  bisulphuret  of 
arsenic  [As*  S^].  Sulphuretted  hydrogen- water,  on  the  con- 
trary, commonly  causes  the  liquor  to  become  coloured,  and  to 
precipitate  only  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid. 
Acetate  of  lead  forms  a  copious  egg-yellow  precipitate  of  iodide 
of  lead,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  a  copious  yellowish  white  pre- 
cipitate of  iodide  of  silver.  Starch,  whether  powdered  or  boiled, 
does  not  assume  a  blue  colour  from  the  contents  of  the  liquid, 
even  when  sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  this,  however,  occurs  on 
the  addition  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  absence  of  colour 
in  the  solution  indicates  the  absence  of  free  iodine ;  and  as  the 
liquid  does  not  assume  any  colour  when  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  contains  iodide  of  arsenic 
in  aij  unaltered  condition.  Absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere does  not  take  place  for  this  reason : — ^if  the  liquor, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver  in 
excess,  and  the  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  removed  by  filtra- 
tion, the  strongly  acid  liquor  yields,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
only,  a  pure  egg-yellow  precipitate  of  arsenious  oxide  of  silver. 
— Arch.  d.  Pharm.  Oct  1842. 


Art.  Wl.^  Apparatus  for  Exhausting  the  Soluble  Constituents 

of  Vegetables^  ifc.     By  Anthon. 

In  extracting  the  soluble  portions  of  a  vegetable  substance,  it  is  in 
most  cases  difficult  to  completely  exhaust  the  ingredients  acted 
upon  ;  and  this  operation  frequently  requires  a  proportionately 

*  fieneliut'  Lehrb.  t.  iU.  p.  69. 
VOL.  I.  tJ 
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large  quantity  of  the  extracting  medium,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  latter  is  of  a  very  volatile  nature.  In  order  to  avoid 
these  inconveniences,  the  writer  has  employed,  with  success,  the 
following  apparatus,  which  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  dis* 

placement  on  the  small  scale : — a  is  a 
ji  ^     -       ll       snaall  flask,  which  is  filled  to  half  or 

y|/  to  two-thirds  with  the  liquor  to  be 

employed  for  extraction.  This  balloon 
is  well  closed  by  a  cork  6,  through  the 
centre  of  which  passes  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  c, ,  contracted  to  a  narrow 
tube,  and  the  mouth  of  which  ought 
not  to  be  larger  than  so  as  to  allow  the 
liquid  to  pass  in  drops,  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  cylinder  c,  for  which  any  piece 
of  glass  tube,  if  only  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  (or  more)  may  be  employed, 
is  intended  to  admit  the  substance  to  be 
exhausted  in  a  properly  divided  state. 
This  substance  is  Uien  placed  in  the 
cylinder,  slightly  compressed,  and,  if  necessary,  covered  with  a 
small  plate  of  tin  perforated  like  a  strainer.  Instead  of  this,  the 
space  above  the  substance  to  be  eeLhausted  may  sometimes  be 
advantageously  filled  with  small,  clean-washed,  broken  pebbles  or 
glass.  The  cylinder  is  closed  at  its  upper  end  by  the  stopper/, 
through  which  passes  the  two-limbed  tube  jr,  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  condensing  cylinder  A,  which  is  also  of  j^ass, 
standing  in  a  larger  vessel,  not  represented  in  the  drawing,  and 
which  contains  the  water,  ice,  or  snow,  required  for  cooling. 

Respecting  the  size  of  each  sev^al  part  of  the  apparatus, 
they  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be 
exhausted.  For  instance,  in  order  to  exhaust  200  grains  of  a 
somewhat  light  vegetable  substance,  the  most  convenient  size  of 
the  balloon  a  would  be  such  as  would  hold  two  ounces  of  water, 
with  the  cylinder  c  of  the  length  of  about  six  inches,  and  having 
an  interior  diameter  of  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
The  other  proportions  are  a  consequent  of  the  preceding. 

When  this  apparatus  is  used,  all  its  parts  are  to  be  rendered 
air-tight,  and  arranged  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  drawing, 
and  the  extracting  medium  contained  in  the  balloon  is  heated 
over  the  spirit  lamp  to  boiling.  The  steam,  together  with  the 
atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  balloon,  then  passes,  through  the 
substance  to  be  extracted,  which  condenses  the  steam  and  softens 
the  vegetable  matter,  until  it  has  assumed  the  temperature  of  the 
latter.     Since,  however^  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  c  gradually 
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arrive  at  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  this  latter  passes  through 
the  two-limbed  tube  g^  and  then  is  completely  condenseil  in  h 
when  sufficiently  cool.  The  greater  part  of  the  liquor  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  balloon  a  in  this  manner  into  the  condensing  ves- 
sel A,  the  spirit  lamp  is  to  be  removed.  The  steam  contained  in 
the  balloon  a  then  condenses ;  and  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed, 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  propelled  to  A  is  drawn  back  into  the  cy- 
linder Cy  passing  through  the  substance  already  softened,  taking 
up  its  soluble  parts,  and  will  be  found  more  or  less  charged  with 
them.  This  part  of  the  process  having  been  completed,  the  spirit 
lamp  is  agaiu  placed  in  its  former  place  :  the  vapour  passes,  as 
in  the  first  instance,  into  A,  leaving,  however,  the  extractive  mat- 
ter already  taken  up,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  return  through 
the  substance  to  be  extracted  ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  as 
many  times  as  may  be  requisite  for  obtaining  all  the  soluble 
parts  contained  in  the  balloon  a. 

If  a  substance  is  to  be  extracted  by  ether  or  alcohol,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  pour  only  a  few  drops  into  the  balloon  a,  whilst  the 
chief  quantity  is  put  in  the  condensing  vessel  A ;  the  small 
quantity  in  a  is  then  converted  into  steam  by  moderate  heating, 
which  expels  the  atmospheric  air ;  the  spirit  lamp  is  then  in- 
stantly removed,  and  the  filtration  takes  place  without  its  being 
necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  liquid  should  be  previously  dis- 
tilled over.  By  cooling  the  balloon  a  with  water,  the  filtration 
may  be  much  accelerated. 

It  is  as  well  not  to  allow  the  extracting  liquid,  after  being 
distilled  over  to  A,  to  return  completely,  but  to  leave  always 
about  the  fourth  part  behind.  The  object  of  this  caution  is, 
that  the  steam  of  the  exhausting  liquor  thus  meeting  in  A  with  a 
more  or  less  high  column  of  liquid,  may  condense  the  more 
readily ;  and  thus  the  least  possible  loss  of  exhausting  liquid 
may  be  prevented,  especially  if  care  be  taken  that  no  more  steam 
is  evolved  in  a  than  may  be  perfectly  condensed  in  the  liquid  at 
A,  without  being  obliged  to  ciscend  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
steam  bubbles. 

As  it  is,  with  many  substances,  difficult  to  exhaust  them,  either 
by  applying  this  apparatus,  or  any  other  method  of  exhaustion,  a 
direct  experiment  will  prove  whether  the  exhaustion  has  been 
actually  effected.  In  the  case  of  the  apparatus  here  described, 
this  is  performed,  after  the  presumed  complete  exhaustion,  by 
removing  the  baJloon  when  all  the  liquor  has  re-entered  it, 
emptying  it  out,  and  instituting  a  second  experiment  of  ex- 
haustion, in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  by  the  evaporation  of  this 
second  liquid  obtained,  any  extractive  matter  be  contained 
therein. 

.  The  substance  to  be  operated  upon,  although  it  must  be  in  a 
proper  state  of  division,  ought  to  be  free  from  dust ;  or,  if  this 
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cannot  be  prevented,  some  clean  cotton  is  to  be  placed  at  tlie 
end  of  the  cylinder  Cy  to  prevent  dusty  portions  from  being  carried 
into  a,  and  thus  contaminating  the  extract. — B.  72. 

[The  advantage  of  a  vacuum,  which  affords  a  pressure  of 
fourteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  is  obtained  by  the  above 
arrrangement ;  but  a  slight  modification  would  enable  the 
operator  to  obtain  the  force  of  high  pressure  steam  conjointly 
with  a  vacuum,  and  thus  the  boiling  liquid  might  be  made  to 
pass  and  repass  the  ingredients  to  be  exhausted.  In  such  an 
arrangement  the  displacement  must,  however,  be  arranged  j»«r 
ascetuum.  To  effect  this,  the  tube  of  the  cylinder  c  must  be 
drawn  out  so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  flask  or  balloon  a. 
On  applying  heat,  the  cork  or  stopper  b  must  be  loosened  to 
admit  of  the  expulsion  of  atmospheric  air*  ;  and  when  this  has 
been  effected,  the  cylinder  c  must  be  rendered  air-tight  at  the 
point  b*  "By  continuing  tlie  application  of  heat,  steam  will  form 
abave  the  boiling  liquid,  and,  by  its  continued  formation,  press- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  will  cause  it  to  rise  in  the  cylin- 
der e.  On  removing  the  spirit  lamp,  and  cooling  the  balloon, 
a  vacuum  occurs  therein  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and 
the  liquid  descends;  affording  a  visible  exemplification  of  the 
principle  for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  a  coffee  urn, 
and  a  very  elegant  lecture  experiment. — Ed.] 


Art.  XII I. — PharmaceuticO'Botamcal  Observationa  onDigitaUi 

Purpurea, 

[For  the  Annali  of  Chymistry  and  Practical  Pharmacy.] 
Amongst  our  indigenous  medicinal  plants,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  that 
demands  more  attention  from  the  pharmaceutist  than  Digitalis  PoTpuiea, 
on  account  of  its  acknowledged  active  properties,  the  nature  and  degree 
of  which  are  points  on  which  all  medical  practitioners  do  not  coincide. 
Its  history  is  very  curious.  To  enter  fully  into  this  subject  wotild  per- 
haps occupy  too  much  space.  It  was  favoured  with  a  place  in  our  Phar- 
macopoeias until  the  year  1745^  when  the  great  reformed  Pharmacopoeia  was 
issued.  It  was  readmitted  in  the  year  1780,  but  no  preparation  of  it 
was  ordered  by  the  College  until  the  year  1809,  when  the  tuicUire  and  the 
infusion  appeared ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tincture  of  1809 
was  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaf  to  eight  ounces  of 
proof  spirit ;  and  the  tincture  of  1 836  is  one  ounce  of  the  dried  leaf  to 
ten  ounces  of  proof  spirit.  The  iufusion  of  1809  was  one  drachm  of  dried 
leaf  to  eight  ounces  of  water ;  and  the  infusion  of  1836  is  one  drachm  to 

*  A  small  piD-hole  driUed  in  the  tube  immediately  below  the  stopper  b  will  allow 
Uie  escape  ot  the  air,  without  interfering  with  the  principle  so  as  to  preteot  its 
action ;  becanse  steam  forms  far  too  rapidly  to  escape  by  so  small  a  channel :  not 
so  air. 
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twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  Italf  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  cinnamon.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  whilst  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  College  list 
of  Materia  Medica,  it  was  more  extensively  employed  in  £ngland  than  in 
any  other  countr}'. — (J.  A.  Murray.)  Although  the  plant  grows  abun- 
dantly in  many  parts  of  this  island,  and  is  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  inflorescence  in  most  of  our  gardens,  yet  I  am  well  aieare  that  many 
who  are  engaged  in  its  manipulation  find  it  rather  a  puzzling  subject. 
Their  difficult  exists  in  procuring  preparations  of  uniform  strength  from 
it ;  in  hct,  this  is  no  easy  task ;  whilst  some  authors  state  that  it  should 
be  gathered  when  in  flower,  or  coming  into  flower,  which,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  very  good  rule.  Another  writes  that  the  fresh  green  leaves,  as 
the  plant  is  a  biennial,  may  be  procured  at  all  seasons  of  the  year*  One 
employed  a  decoction  of  the  fres&  green  leaves ;  but  this  mode  of  exhibi- 
tion is,  I  believe,  now /obsolete.  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  biennial  that  its 
fretiti  leaves  can  be  procured  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  remarkably  hardy  plant  Most  biennials  have  no  leaves 
in  the  winter,  familiar  examples  of  which  are.  the  turnip,  andcarrot  In 
the  digitalis  we  find  firesh  green  leaves  throughout  the  winter,  unless  it  be 
very  severe.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  excellent  Materia  Medica,  has  introduced 
some  curious  fiicts  respecting  the  power  of  the  tincture.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  King,  of  Saxmnndham,  in  Suflblk,  has  given  to  a  child,  nine  months 
old,  two  drachms,  and  to*  an  aduk  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  ounce, 
and  seldom  less  than  half  an  ounce.  This  being  rather  a  therapeutic  than 
a  pharmaceutical  fact,  I  should  not  have  introduced  it  but  from  its  rela- 
tion to  pharmacy.  Questions  naturally  arise  respecting  the  quality  of  the 
article  he  employed.  Some  information  on  this  point  would  have  been 
veiy  acceptable,  more  especially  as  we  learn  from  Sir  J.  £..  Smith,  a  dis- 
tinguished botanist,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Norfolk^  that 
digitalis  purpurea  does  not  grow  in  either  Suflblk  or  Norfolk.  Saxmnnd- 
ham, on  the  map,  appears  to  be  nearly .  thirty  miles  from  any  county  in 
which  the  plant  grows  ^ontaneously.  If  the  plant  was  cultivated  4ihere, 
an  exact  medico-botanist  might  reasonably  suspect  that  the  locality  was 
.  not  iavourfible  to  the  plant,  and  might  modify  its  properties. 

I  believe  that  our  books  will  net  safely  guide  the  phaimacien ;  and  the 
subject  itself  has  its  difficulties.  It  is  easy  to  identify  the  plant  when  seen 
in  full  flower,  but  leaves  are  carried  about  for  sale  as  digitalis  which  are  no 
such  thing ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  detect  the  mistake  or  fraud.  I  have 
known  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  science  of  botany,  to  presume  a 
leaf  of  verbascum  nigrum  to  be  digitalis.  I  once  had  these  leaves  of- 
fered to  me  by  a  herb-gatherer  as  digitalis ;  but  being  an  old  field  bota- 
nist, it  would  not  do ;  and  in  refusing  to  purchase  the  article,  the  man 
said,  ''  I  see  you  don't  know  foxglove ;  I  have  plenty  of  customers  who 
will  be  glad  of  such  leaves !" 
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To  be  kept  from  mistakes,  the  pharmacien  should  be  able  to  identify 
the  plant,  and  should  know  that  it  is  a  bienoial,  bearing  in  the  first  jev 
rery  good-looking  leaves,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  second 
year ;  but  which,  according  to  the  excellent  rules  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  should  not  be  employed  in  medicine — Folia  dtcerpenda  gmmi 
f09tquam  floret  expassi  Juerint    Therefore,  as  biennial  plants  flower  in 
their  second  year,  it  is  then  that  their  leaves  are  to  be  gathered.   The  first 
year's  leaves  are  not  admitted  as  medicinal.    To  distinguish  these  leaves 
is  not  so  cAfij  as  some  persons  may  imagine,  if  they  are  considered 
merely  in  reference  to  their  shapes.     Figures  aro  published  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  discrimination,  but  I  fear  they  will  prove  to  be  un- 
safe guides.     The  observer  will  see  different  shaped  leaves  on  the  same 
stalk,  some  ovate,  and  some  approaching  the  lanceolate  shape,  and  both 
equally  good.*    We  may  follow  the  rule  of  the  College,  and  still  fail  to 
produce  a  medicine  of  the  proper  strength,  for  the  plant  is  much  influenced 
by  its  locality.    Those  plants  which  grow  in  an  open  situation,  and  on  a 
dry  soil,  produce  the  best  leaves,  but  these  are  not  always  the  most 
handsome.     The  best  leaves  are  dark  coloui'ed,  often  of  a  purplish  tinge, 
and  of  a  firm  texture,  and  not  very  large.    Those  which  grow  in  a  shady 
situation,  as  in  woods  and  shady  f^aces,  and  in  a  rich  soil,  are  fine 
showy  plants,  with  tall  stems,  large  flowers  and  leaves,  but  the  ktter  are 
more  or  less  flaccid,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  some  of  them  very 
thin  and  delicate  in  texture :  these  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  those  pro- 
duced in  exposed  situations.    Some  leaves  are  inferi<Hr  to  otheni  mi  the 
same  stem.     We  seldom  get  a  bundle  of  digitalis  without  findhig  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  leaves  should  be  rejected.    The  firm,  sound,  dark- 
green  leaves  only  should  be  preserved.    It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  obtain 
the  proper  leaves ;  the  after  management  is  not  less  important.     Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  plant  it  should  be  loosely  strewed  about,  and  the 
flowering  spikes  cut  oiT,  for  the  vital  energy  of  the  fructification  is  supported 
by  die  plant  for  some  days  aAer  it  is  removed  from  its  soil,  and  the  repro- 
ductive efibrt  is  so  strong  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish  it  without  entire  sepanition  of  the  organs.    This  is  a 
curious  fact  to  observe.     As  soon  as  possible  the  leaves  should  be 
removed  firom  the  stem,  and  their  midrib  cat  out ;  and  they  i^KMild  be 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible.    As  the  leaf  is  not  a  delicate  one,  the  peculiar 
mode  of  drying  is  of  minor  importance :  in  the  open  suns^iie  is  perhaps 
the  best  place. 

I  confess  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  procure  preparations  fknn  digicaKs  of 

■ f  ..  .  I  .       w         —     - 

*  Ttiere  are  a  few  points  that  it  maybe  well  to  obaenre.  The  firtft  year'a  Inveaare 
generally  brought  into  market  Atached  to  the  crown  of  the  root,  or,  if  aeparated,  tiie 
place  of  separation  is  abnipt.  If  die  propiBr  leaves  are  brought  separati  froift  tht 
stem,  which  seldom  is  the  case,  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  gensrally  fooad 
hanging  from  the  extremity  of  the  foot-stalk. 
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ft  umfona  strength ;  but  I  hope  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  do  the  best  they  can ;  and  to  those  who 
leeide  in  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  digitalis  is  plentiful^  I  hope  they 
will  be  of  essential  service,  and  that  physicians  wiU  be  careful  not  to  pub- 
lish their  experience  on  the  action  of  this  important  remedy  without  fir  s 
ascertaining  that  it  has  been  fairly,  employed,  for  I  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  much  of  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  respecting  the  medicinal  powers  of 
digitalis  has  arisen  from  want  of  uniformity  in  pharmaceutical  operations. 
A  tincture  of  the  flower  of  this  plspt  has  been  employed ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  practitioner  in  the  west  of  England,  who  has  extensively 
used  it,  that  no  preparation  is  so  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  tincture 
of  the  leaves.  I  believe  this  part  of  the  plant  will  be  found  to  be  more 
uniform  in  its  action  than  the  leaf,  and  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
medical  practitioners,  who  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  are  truly  the 
medicinal  powers  of  digitalis  purpurea. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
London,  Nov.  15,  1842.  Herbarius. 


Art.  XIV. — Fer-  or  Sesgui-iodide  qf  Iron. 

To  the  Bdiion  of  the  Aimalt  qf  CkymUiry  and  Pharmacy. 
Gbntlembn, — In  consequence  of  your  reprinting  part  of  Mr.  Squire's 
letter,  I  have  been  induced  to  draw  up  a  few  observations  on  the  Per-  or 
Sesqui-Iodide  of  Iron :  should  they  meet  with  your  approval,  I  may  pro- 
bably furnish  some  additional  remarks. 

Mr.  R.  Phillips  describes  two  iodides  of  iron  (Penny  Cyclopedia,  4ut. 
IroUii  1838).  The  periodide  may  be  formed  by  digesting  "  iron  with 
an  excess  of  iodine,  and  subliming  the  product :  it  is  a  red  volatile  com- 
pound, deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

"  It  is  composed  of  li  eq.  Iodine     .     .     189 

1    eq.  Iron   ...       28 

Eq.  .  .  217." 
More  recently  Drs.  Pereira  and  Christison  have  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  this  salt.  But  i)r.  Kane  says,  in  speaking  of  the  iodide-—"  a  so- 
lution of  the  protiodide  of  iron  dissolves  iodine  abundantly,  becoming 
brown,  and  possibly  containing  the  sesquiodide  Fe^  !« ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  iodine  is  not  combined,  as  it  is  sensible  to  the  test  of 

starch." 

To  detennine  the  question  as  to  the  state  of  combination,  Mr.  S.  pre- 
cipitates the  oxide  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron.  This  will  be  gene- 
rally admitted  as  a  test  If  the  iron  b^  in  a  state  of  iodide,  it  will  be 
thrown  down  as  protos^ide ;  if  a  sesquiodide,  as  per-  or  sesquioxide. 
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Mr.  S.  further  tells  us,  he  could  not  form  a  periodiiie  by  a  persalt  of 
iron  atid  iodide  of  potassium. 

I  think  I  may  say  I  have  arrived  at  satisfactory  results,  by  the  method 
of  double  decomposition.  The  salt  of  iron  used  was  the  sesquichloride, 
composed  (it  id  generally  admitted)  of — 1  eq.  Iron,  28;  H  eq.  Chlorine, 
64.     Or,  if  the  old  theory  be  pilfered. 


[3eq.Hydn>chloric«nd    ^^  :5:  ^^^ 
2eq.  Sesquioxide  iron 


3  eq.  Oxygen 
2  eq.  Iron  . 


3  et^  Water. 


3.eq.  SesqnkUo- 
ride  of  iron. 


The  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  1  eq. 
Iodine,  126;  1  eq.  Potassium,  40==:  166.  Or,  in  solution,  as  hydriodate 
of  potass. 

I  eq.  PotaMiuDi  ,  ^  iw._. 
le^.  Oxygen  .^  »  eq- P«taM   .    . 


1  eq.  Iodide 

Potassium 

1  eq.  Water 


On  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  the  solutions  were  red- 
dened, showing  some  change  had  taken  place ;  but  no  precipitate  oc- 
curred, owing  to  the  resulting  salts  being  soluble  in  water.  With  a  view 
to  separate  them,  the  mixed  solutions  were  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit,  and,  after  standing,  a  precipitate  did  result. 

The  change  took  place  almost  immediately  on  mixing  the  tiuct  ferri 
sesquichlor.  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  rectified  spirit.  The 
precipitate  was  slightly  coloured,  but,  on  washing  it  with  a  little  spirit, 
was  obtained  nearly  white. 

The  supernatant  liquid  was  of  a  very  dark-reddish  colour.  When 
mixed  with  water  it  reddened  litmus  and  coloured  starch.  Treated  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  threw  down  a  yellowish-white  precipitate. 
Ammonia  digested  on  it  dissolved  a  white  powder*  in  small  quantity, 
which  was  thrown  down  on  supersaturating  with  nitric  acid. 

Caustic  potash  threw  down  a  deep  orange  precipitate. 
Prussiate         „  „         a  deep  blue. 

Infusion  of  galls  struck  a  deep  black. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  test  the  white  precipitate,  as  we  might  be 
prepared  for  the  result.  It  was  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Neutnl. 
A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  gave  a  white  precipitate  (bitartiale),  and 
nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  (chloride  of  ^ver),  wholly  soluble  in 
ammonia,  which  was  again  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.    I  cannot  undertake 


*  This  I  attribute  to  chloride  of  potassium  being  slightly  soluble  in  S.  TR, 


H^p  Chloride 
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the  quantitative  analysis,  but  I  think,  from  what  is  stated  above^  we  may 
infer  the  following  changes  take  place :  — 

li  eq.  Iodide  of  Potas-  U|  eq.  Iodine. 

mam  Jl|  eq.  PotaMiam 

1  eq.  Setqid-chloride  of  U§  eq.  Chlorine  ,— — .— -IlSSl^^^a*.  *    Ipota^nm^ 

Iron  a    eq.  Iron   .    . :— > —        ^>^  1    eq.    SeMini- 

lodine  Iron. 

The  fact  of  iodine  being  sensible  to  the  starch  test  in  sesquiodide  of 
iron  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  exists  in  an  aqueous  solution  as  a  sesqui- 
odide, and  not  as  hydriodate  of  the  sesqui-oxide,  as  Dr.  Christison  asserts. 

Wishing  your  valuable  journal  every  success, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 
St.  Nldiolai'  Chuieh  Yard,  Newcastte,  William  Pboctor. 

November  14,  1842. 


Art.  XV. — A  new  Method  of  Preparing  Cinnamic  Acid. 

7b  the  Bditorg  qf  the  AnnaU  qf  Chymiitty  and  Pharmaey. 

Gentlsmen, — Having  recently  had  occasion  to  prepare, amongst  other 
cbymical  products,  a  quantity  of  cinnamic  add,  and  finding  that  Turner's 
process  for  making  it  from  the  oil  of  balsam  of  Peru  was  a  tedious  and 
expensive  operation,  and  that  the  product  was  exceedingly  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  balsam  employed,  I  W98  led  to  make  some 
experiments  with  a  view  of  preparing  this  acid  more  economically. 
This  I  soon  found  might  be  effected  by  distilling  genuine  balsam  of 
Tolu,  the  price  of  which  is  now  veiy  low.  On  subjecting  this  article  to 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  retort,  it  fuses,  and  a  little  water  and  fragrant  volatile 
oil  first  come  over.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  cinnamic  acid,  which 
distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  condensing  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  retort  into  a  white  crystalline  mass.  This  gradually  becomes 
contaminated  with  an  emp3rreumatic  oil  that  arises  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation.  The  acid  may  be  freed  from  this  oil  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  afterwards  dissolving  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  from  which  it  deposits  on  cooling  in  minute  colourless 
crystals.  This  process  is  very  productive :  so  much  soj  that  the  balsam 
of  Tolu  I  employed  3delded  an  eighth  of  its  weight  of  pure  acid — ^minus 
a  few  grains. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  these  few  remarks  to  you  on 
the  subject,  as  the  process  above  described  is  much  more  simple  than  that 
mentioned  in  modem  ch3nnical  woiks,  and  is,  I  believe,  at  present  un- 
known.— I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

GsoEOB  Hbayeb. 

Wolverhampton,  November  18, 1842. 
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Art.  XVI. — Analysis  qf  Manure.    By  M.  Paykn. 

Take  a  strong  glass  tube,  and  close  it,  by  beat,  at  one  end. 
The  next  step  is  to  dry  it ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  rinsing  the 
tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  warm  deutoxide  of  copper.    When 
any  moisture  which  may  be  contained  in  the  tube  is  thas  re- 
movedy  you  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda : 
in  addition  to  this,  you  add  a  layer  of  deutoxide  of  copper,  and 
then  about  six  grains  of  the  manure  well  dried  and  mixed  with  a 
little  deutoxide  of  copper.    Above  this  mixture  you  place  some 
copper  shavings  perfectly  free  from  oxide ;  then  a  fresh  layer  of 
oxide  of  copper;   and  lastly,  you  fill  the  tube  with  metallic 
copper.    This  done,  the  tube  is  surrounded  witli  copper-leaf, 
supported  by  twisting  iron  wire  round  it,  taking  care  to  leave  the 
part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  firee. 
The  combustion  tube  is  then  placed  in  a  long  furnace,  and  made 
to  commimicate  at  one  end  with  a  double-branched  tube,  one 
branch  of  which  communicates  with  a  vessel  containing  mercury, 
and  the  other  with  one  of  Gay-Lussac's  small  air-pumps.     When 
this  tube  has  been  fixed  on  the  combustion  tube,  the  air-piunp  is 
woiked,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  if  all  the  joints  are  true.    When 
this  is  ascertained,  a  receiver,  two-thirds  full  of  mercury,  is  placed 
erect  in  the  mercury  bath  and  above  the  extremity  of  the  receiv- 
ing tube,  its  upper  third  being  filled  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potass.    The  furnace  is  now  filled  with  charcoal,  com- 
mencing opposite  the  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  deut- 
oxide of  copper  (the  tube  containing  the  soda  is  to  be  heated 
subsequently) ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  beat,  the  organic  sub- 
stance undergoes  decomposition :  its  oxygen  and  carbon  form 
carbonic  acid.;  the  hydrogen  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  water, 
and  passes  with  the  nitrogen,  under  the  form  of  vapour,  into  the 
receiver  containing  mercury  ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  by 
the  potass ;  the  watery  vapour  is  condensed,  while  die  insoluble 
nitrogen  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver,  and  displaces 
the  fluid.    When  the  operation  is  terminated,  which  is  known 
by  the  gas  ceasing  to  be  disengaged,  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
containing  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  then  heated.    The  bicar- 
bonate is  thus  decomposed,  and  emits  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  sweeps  along  the  combustion  tube, 
and  carries  with  it  any  gases  which  might  have  remained  there. 
The  above  operation  having  been  completed,  the  solution  of 
potass  is  carefully  shaken  in  the  mercury  bath,  so  as  to  saturate 
any  carbonic  acid  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  nitrogen. 
If  we  have  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  saturation  is  not  complete, 
a  small  piece  of  caustic  potassa  may  be  introduced  into  the  solu- 
tion.   Tlie  receiver  is  now  removed  from  the  mercury  bath, 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  water,  and  the  mercury  is  re- 
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moved  and  replaced  by  water :  all  this  must  be  done  with  very 
great  care.  Finally,  the  gas  which  now  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  leceiver,  and  is  pure  nitrogen,  is  transferred  to  a  small 
graduated  bell  to  ascertain  its  volume,  &c.  When  we  have  ob- 
tained the  volume  we  easily  get  the  weight,  according  to  the 
following  formula;  :— 

Temp.      Prefliare.       Weight. 

1  quart  of  dried  nitrogen     •     0®        0.76         1.259  grs. 
1  (moist)  .  15°         0.77         1.188    „ 

1 15^        0.76         1.172    „ 

1         15°         0.75         1.156    „ 

1 15°         0.74         1.140    „ 

From  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal 


Art,  XVII.— Saficwie. 

This  active  principle  has  been  obtained  by  Biegel,  according  to 
Herberger's  method,  also  from  the  bark  of  the  yoimg  tree  and 
leaves  of  Salix  fragilis  L.,  and  likewise  from  the  young  bark  of 
Salix  caprea  L.  .  (Ten  ounces  of  bark  yielded  165  grains  of 
this  principle.)'— /aArA./l|w.  Pharm. ' 


Report  of  an  Bxamiuatum  and  Analysis  of  the  Patent  Aqua  Chalvbeata  of 
Messrs,  Bewley  and  Evans,  Pharmaceutical  Chymists,  SfC,  Dublin,  By 
Andrew  Urb»  M.D.  F.R.S.  Prof,  of  Chymistry,  and  Analytical  Chymist^ 

This  water  conflists  of  a  solntioii  of  citrate  of  iron  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  ia  rendered  pecaKariy  palatable  by  means  of  a  Uttle  aromatised  symp.  Six 
fluid  oonoes  of  it  are  contained  in  each  bottle ;  and  these  affbrd,  on  analysis,  seren 
grains  and  nine-tenths  of  peroxide  of  iron,  corresponding  to  tiiirteen  grains  and  a 
half  of  citrate  of  iron  present  in  the  bottle  when  prepared,  lliis  organic  salt  is, 
dierefbre,  in  accordance,  as  to  composition,  with  the  latest  researches  of  Liebig,  as 
also  with  mine  pabUshed  in  tiie  Fhil.  Trans,  for  1822.  The  atomic  weight  of  citric 
acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  citrato  of  silrer,  is,  according  to  the  German  Chymist,  165 
(C  j2  H .  p  O^  J,  taking  the  British  atomic  weights  for  carbon  and  oxygen :  and  since 
this  add  is  tribasic  (in  his  Tiew)  it  will  combine  with  three  atoms  of  peroxide  of 
iron  =s  3  X  79  s:  237.  Now  237  :  165  :  r  7*9  :  5*5,  as  giten  abore.  By  my  experi- 
ments on  citric  add  (Phil,  frans.),  its  atomic  weight  with  one  atom  of  water,  as  in 
the  dtnte  of  sHrer,  is  57  to  hydrogen  1,  which  combines  with  one  atom  of  potnide 
of  iron  ss  79,  to  form  136  of  the  ferric  dtrate,  being  proportions  differing  little 
fttm  the  preceding. 

This  Chalybeate-water  cannot  change  by  carriage,  or  keeping,  as  the  oxide  of  iron 
is  held  combined  by  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  resist  separation  by  the  most  powerful 
decomposing  ageslts,  iodi  «s  the  sncchiate  and  VnBoate  of  ammonia,  even  with 
ammonia  in  excess — ^means  which  predpitate  oxide  of  iron  from  aU  its  inorganic 
saline  oomponnds. 

The  Aqna  Cfaalybeata  contains  no  ammonia ;  for,'when  heated  with  caustic  potassa, 
it  affords  no  trace  of  &e  Tolatile  alkali,  dther  by  smeU  or  by.'chymical  reagents. 
Two  ounces  of  this  water  are  an  aTerage  dose,  and  contain  two  grains  and  two-thirds 
of  ferric  oude. 

From  the  milAness  ef  this  preparation,  and  its  chymical  pennnenoe,  it  premises 
to  form  the  most  efficadous  of  chalybeate  medicines. 

13,  Chailotto  Street,  Bedford  Square,  Not.  18, 1842.   ^ 
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ALPHABETICAL -7 ABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


NOMINA. 


Arsenieium  Niccoli    . 
bi  Artenietum  Niccoli 


Aneniis  Aluminicus* 

—  AmmoDicus 

—  Argenticus . 

—  Baryticus    . 

—  Calcicus 

—  Cobalticus  . 

—  Cupricus     . 

—  Cuprosus    . 

—  Ferricus 


9  • 


—  Ferrosus 

—  Kalicus  .     . 

—  Natricus 

—  Niccolicus  . 

—  Flumbicus  . 
K  Arseniia  Plumbicus 
Arseniis  Stronticus    • 


Arienio  sulphuretum  Cobald  « 


—        Ferri 


-—        Niccoli 
Aurum    .     . 


FORMULA. 


NiAs    . 


Ni  As^  . 


Alj  As; 

1 
■j  •       •       • 


2N,HI+A8 

•  ••• 

Ag«  As, 
Ba*  As^ 
Ca^Asg 

Co*  As, 

•      •>• 

Cu«A8, 
CuJ  As, 
Fe*  AsJ 


i 


Fe«  As, 

•  ••• 

K«As, 

Na«  As, 

•  ••• 

Ni«  As. 


9 


Pb«  As 

•  ••• 

Pb   As, 

•  ••• 

Sr*  As. 


Co  As,  +  Co 

FeAs,+Fe 

NiAs,+Ni 
Aa   •    .    .    . 
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29a 


PONDBRA  ATOMORUM. 

1 
PARTS8  CRNTBSIMALR8. 

0=100 

H,-  1 

+  E 

— E 

H  vel  H, 

839,72 

67,29 

• 

44,02 

55,98 

1309,76 

104,95 

28,22 

77,78 

654,88 

52,48 

1 

5004,92 

401,05 

25,67 

74,33 

1668,31 

133,68 

1893,99 

151,77 

34,53 

65,47 

4143,30 

332,01 

70,07 

29,93 

3153,84 

252,72 

60,68 

39,32 

1952,12 

156,43 

36,48 

63,52 

2178,07 

174,53 

43,07 

56,93 

2231,47 

178,81 

44,43 

55,57 

3022,86 

242,22 

58,98 

41,02 

M77,07 

454,91 

34,47 

65,53 

• 

1892,36 

151,63 

• 

2118,49 

169,76 

41,46 

58,54 

2419,92 

193,91 

48,76 

51,24 

2021,88 

162,02 

38,67 

61,33 

2179,43 

174,64 

43,10 

56,90 

4029,08 

322,85 

69,22 

30,V8 

2634,58 

211,11 

52,93 

47,07 

2534,65 

203,10 

51,07 

48,93 

2080,40 

166,70 

Co 
35,47 

As, 
45,19 

s 

19,34 

2020,82 

161,93 

Fe 
33,57 

As, 
46,52 

S 
19,91 

2081,76 

166,81 

Ni 
35,52 

As, 
45,16 

S 
19,32 

1243,01 

99,60 

* 

• 

^        - 1 
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NOMINA. 


Aurum 

Baryta 

Barium  ........ 

Benzoas  Aluminicus  .... 

—  Ammoniciis      .     .     .. 

—  Argenticus .... 

—  Baryticus    .... 

—  Bismuthicus    .     .     .     . 

—  Cadmicus    .     .     .     .     . 

—  Calcicus      .     •     .     .     . 

—  Cericus  ...... 

—  Cerosus       ,     .     .     .     . 
-r-  Chromicus 

—  Cobalticus 

—  Cupricus 

—  Cuprosiis 

—  Fenicus *. 

—  Ferrosus      .     .     .     .     . 

—  Glucinicus 

—  Hydrargyricus      .     .     . 

—  Hydrargirosus      .     ,     . 

—  Hydricus 


FORAfUL^. 


Au, .     . 
Ba   .     . 
Ba   • 
Al^  Bz^ 


I 


N.  HJ  Bz 
AgBz  . 
BaBz  . 


.    ••• 


BiBz  . 
CdBz  . 
CaBz  . 


Ce,  Bz» 


*. 


CeBz  . 


Cr,  Bz3 


CoBz  . 
CuBz  . 
Cu/Bz. 

Fe,  Bz* 

1 

TT  •        •       • 

•  ••• 

FeBz  . 
G^Bz* 


I 

T 


HgBz  . 

.        ••• 

Hg.Bz 

.  ••• 

H,  Bz  . 
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PONDXBA  ATOMOBUM. 

PABTM  ONTBStMALBS. 

O— 100 

H,-l 

i      +E 

—  E 

HrelH. 

2486,03 

199,21 

* 

956,88 

76^8 

89,55 

10,45 

856,88 

68,66 

1 
• 

4939,90 

395,84 

\       13,00 

87,00 

1646,63 

131,95 

1 
1 

1759,48 

140,99 

18,58 

81,42 

- 

2884,13 

231,33 

50,33 

49,67 

2389,40 

191,47 

40,05 

59,95 

2419,44 

193,87 

40,79 

59,21 

2229,29 

178,64 

35,74 

64,26 

1788,54 

143,32 

19,91 

80,09 

5746,96 

460,51 

25,22 

74,78 

1915,65 

153,50 

2107,22 

168,85 

32,02 

67,98 

5301,20 

424,79 

18,93 

81,07 

• 

1767,07 

141,60 

1901,51 

152,37 

24,66 

75,34 

1928,22 

154,51 

25,71 

74,29 

2323,91 

186,26 

38,36 

61,64 

5275,08 

422,77 

18,54 

81,46 

1758,66 

140,92 

( 

• 

1871,73 

149,98 

23,47 

76,53 

5260,09 

421,50 

18,30 

81,70 

1753,36 

140,50 

2798,35 

224,23 

48,81 

51,19 

4064,17 

325,67 

64,75 

35,25 

1545,00 

123,80 

• 

92,72 

7,28 

1 
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Art.  XX. — On  a  certain  Concretion  found  in  a  Castor  Bag. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  during  fifteen  years  of  pharmaceutical  pursuits,  was  a 
certain  secretion  ill  a  bag  of  castor.  In  the  interior  of  a  bag  of 
Canadian  castor,  genuine  and  good  by  all  external  characteristics, 
I  met  with  a  peculiar  mass,  in  a  separate  compartment,  formed 
by  two  membranes.  This  mass  had  an  ochreous  yellow  appear- 
ance, was  rough  and  earthy  to  the  touch  ;  which  remark  applies 
also  to  the  broken  surface.  In  the  ma^s  itself  there  were  many 
very  glittering  points,  consisting  of  rhombohedrical  cr^'stals,  per- 
ceptible only  with  a  microscope.  The  mass  was  entirely  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  dissolved  to  a  very  slight  extent  only  in  spirit 
of  wine  and  ether,  both  of  which  assumed  an  odour  of  castor. 
Nitric  acid  imparted  a  red  colour  to  the  mass,  which  changed 
the  action,  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  into  purple  red.  I  ascertained 
that  the  component  parts  of  this  concretion,  besides  colouring 
matter,  were  chiefly  urate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  magnesia.— Zraiu/er^r,  in  Buchner^s  Repert. 
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INTRODUGTIOM. 

Mfli  g«he  MiMD  Zo0glhife&  neberall  "  Always  flnnlfli  a  good  example  to  your 

BBit  gntnn  BeupiclTor,  nndmnterriclite  pupila,  and  idstrect  ttoa  jooitdf  in  eyery 

eie  aelbat   in    alien  Zwttm.-^Bley,  oranck  of  the  Inuinen." 
ArekHf.  itr  Pkamuieie,  2  It.  ^.  xn. 


1.  Notwilbstandiog  the  ait  of  pxepanng  medidne  has  been 
Mudied  in  its  moilt  mimite  detaite,  ytft  there  h^  Hot  hitherto 
Appeared  any  comprehensive  systematic  arrangement,  either  in 
ihe  schools  or  other  establishments  where  it  has  been  taught 
and  practised'  Brief  essays,  it  is  true,  have  beep  publbhed  on 
this  subject;  whilst  some  excellent  oompendinms,  embracing 
the  whole  domaitt  of  pharmacy,  have  been  given  fo  the  world, 
with  others  which  treated  only  of  its  several  branches.  The 
pabKc  aney  of  contse,  unaware  of  the  ea^treme  diflleutty  of  this 
ait ;  and  even  the  philosopher,  intent  on  his  own  specnlations, 
has  but  an  imperfect  perception  of  it.  Nay,  the  chymist  and 
dmggist  himself,  pursuing  a  profession  the  true  limits  of  which 
ii  woiild  be  hard  to  define,  constantly  extending  as  they  are  with 
Ae  enlargement  of  his  own  faeidiies,  even  he  scarcely  re- 
gards this  art  with  the  interest  which  it  deserves.  The  youth, 
who  devotes  himself  to  pharmacy,  searches  in  vain  for  a  trust- 
worthy guide  through  the  long  series  of  studies  which  he  is  now 
left  to  wander  orer  ere  he  becomes  fully  competent.     Fortunate^ 
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indeed,  may  he  esteem  himself,  if,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
pharmaceutical  career,  he  meets  with  an  experienced  friend 
ready  to  aid  him  with  his  advice,  and  willing  to  direct  his  steps 
in  the  right  path :  seldom,  however,  is  this  the  case. 

The  aim  of  the  present  essays  is  to  define,  in  a  precise  manner, 
the  true  object  of  this  branch  of  medical  science,  and  the  best 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it — to  sketch  such  parts  as 
connect  it  with  the  other  branches  of  science,  together  with 
those  which  separate  it  therefrom — and  lastly,  to  explain  the 
fimdamental  principles  of  pharmacy,  as  well  ^s  the  seveid 
sciences  on  which  it  is  based  ;  and  thus  furnish  the  pupil  with 
a  standard  to  which  he  may  refer  for  all  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which,  at  present,  he  can  only  attain  gradually,  and 
after  he  has  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  his  profession. 

§  2.  PAarmacy.— That  phaimacy  is  a  branch  of  the  medical 
science  few  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny,  since  the  art  6f  Healing 
^can  never  dispense  with  the  application  of  medicine.  In.  the 
earliest  ages,  when  medical  science  was  in  its  infancy,  and  merely 
comprised  a  few  empirical  tenets,  its  several  branches  were  not 
separated  into  the  different  departments  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  surgery,  but  were  practised  by  one  and  the  same  individual. 
Medicine,  or  the  art  of  curing  internal  diseases — surgery,  the  art 
of  curing  external  diseases — and  pharmacy,  the  art  of  preparing 
remedies,  were  then  considered  as  inseparable.  It  was  onljr 
after  a  long  space  of  time,  when  each  of  these  several  blanches 
had  attained  a  considerable  extent,  partly  by  experience,  and 
the  more  precise  theory  to  which  this  led,  and  by  increased 
practice,  that  the  impossibility  of  combining  all  these  different 
branches,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  became  evident. 
H0nce  originated  the  division  of  medical  science  into  its  three 
principal  branches  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy. 

^  ^  Medicine. — There  is  scarcely  any  one  science  based  on  a 
more  extensive  and  varied  series  of  acquired  informaiion  .  than 
medicine,  or  medical  science  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  man  ;  of  that  power  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  of  the  mutual  action  which 
the  organs  exert  on  each  other ;  of  the  causes  which  influence  the 
regular  course  of  the  functions  of  these  organs ;  of  the  history  and 
classification  of  diseases ;  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  controlling 
them  as  the  irregular  conditions  of  the  body,  and  to  reduce  the 
system,  if  possible,  to  its  normal  state ;  the  art  of  employing 
certain  means  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  economy  of  life-^ 
Mil  these  are  so  many  objects  of  experiment,  and  so  many  oppor- 
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tuDities  for  the  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  to  exceed 
the  faculties  of  one  individual.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
that  different  branches  should  be  formed  for  the  practice  of 
medical  science ;  and  that  whatever  concerns  tlie  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health  should  be  divided  among  these.  A 
short  historical  eaposS  of  the  rise  of  pharmacy  will  clearly  prove 
the  necessity  of  these  divisions  of  medical  science  into  different 
branches,  serving  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  a  picture 
of  the  gradual  improvement  of  that  profession  to  the  practice  of 
which  he^is  about  to  devote  himself. 

§  4.  History  of  Pharmacy. — In  remote  times  medical  art  was, 
of  coarse,  a  mere  mass  of  casual  experience  and  observations  on 
the  course  of  diseases,  of  cures,  and  the  means,  either  accidental 
or  intended,  employed  for  that  purpose.  These  were  gradually 
collected  and  arranged  by  eminent  men,  and  proposed  as  the  germs 
of  the  science  according  to  their  views.  Thus,  when  this  collec- 
tion of  yaried  experience  and  observation  was  increased,  medical 
men  were  created.  The  Egyptians  employed  decoctions  of 
vegetable  substances  as  remedies  for  disease.  The  Israelites 
carried  their  knowledge  into  Palestine.  A  tliousand  years  before 
Christ,  the  Asclepiades  were  occupied,  in  the  Temple  at  Kos, 
preparing  remedies  from  the  juice  of  herbs  and  ointments.  Until 
die  time  of  Hippocrates,  however,  the  art  of  properly  preparing 
remedies  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  liaviug  a  definite  existence. 
Hippocrates,  Attulus  Fhilometer,  Mithridates  Eupator,  Nicander, 
of  Colophonia,  chiefly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  preparing  remedies  among  the  Greeks.  About  330  years 
before  Christ,  pharmacy  was  esteemed  as  a.  distinct  branch  of 
science. 

§  5.  Origin  of  Druggists.— 'the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
former  ages  directed  their  remedies  to  be  prepared  by  workmen, 
or  their  own  assistants.  They  had  separate  places  {arptia)  where 
they  dispensed  their  preparations.  The  greater  part  of  the  remedies 
consisted  at  this  time  of  vegetable  substances ;  and  the  gathering 
of  these  substances  was  the  peculiar  business  of  these  workmen 
or  assistants,  who  were,  therefore,  called  Rhizotomi  (root-diggers), 
and  afterwards  also  Pharmacopoli,  because  they  were  frequently 
employed  in  the  sale  of  remedies.  This  applies  to  the  time  of 
Aristotle  (about  350  years  before  Christ).  Several  of  these 
pharmacopolists  (Aristotle  himself  received  this  appellation  from 
Epicureus,  because  he  had  been  engaged  during  his  youth  in 
collecting  and  selling  medicinal  herbs),  as  Eudemus,  a  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  Thrasius,  of  Mantinea,  and  others,  had  acquired 
much  valuable  knowledge  of  natural  history  by  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  their  occupations ;  and  when  the  number  of  remedies  was 
increased  by  the  products  of  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt ;  when 
the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  founded  a  school   intended    for 
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medical  education,  and  the  medical  art  extended  so  much  that 
physicians  could  no  longer  occupy  themselves  with  the  prepara- 
tion  of  remedies ;  pharmacopolists  then  became  druggists,  and 
pharmacy  an  independent  profession.  Books  on  the  pr^aia- 
tion  of  remedies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  laboratory,  were 
written  as  early  as  200  years  before  Christ.  The  first  work 
on  remedies  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Heraclitus. 

After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  medical  art 
was  more  cultivated  among  them ;  and  the  works  of  Pedarcus, 
Dioscorides,  Claudius,  and  Oalenus,  as  also  those  of  Flinius, 
and  the  Reports  of  Cato  Menecrates  and  Scribonius  Lai^gus,  give 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  this  science  at  that  period,  which, 
with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  sank,  aS  did  other  sciences. 
When  the  Arabs,  in  the  seventh  century,  conquered  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  afterwards  Spain,  they  zealously  devoted  themselves 
to  science.  Their  Caliphs  founded  libraries  and  schools.  The 
medical  art  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  tlie  Arabs,  and  even  be- 
came the  object  of  legislative  enactments.  At  die  Academy  at 
Bagdad,  so  renowned  in  the  eighth  century,  medical  science  was 
taught,  and  public  hospitals  were  instituted.  It  was  there  that 
the  first  public  dispensary  was  established.  The  preparation  of 
remedies  was  submitted  to  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities; 
and  in  the  ninth  century  the  first  Arabian  Phanpacopmia  was 
composed  by  Sabor  Ebn  Sahel,  Lecturer  at  the  High  School  at 
Dshondisabur. 

It  was  an  Arabian  who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  pharmaey 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time ;  and  Abu  Tbn  Karsidi  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  druggist. 

'     ■     '  ■  '  ■  11.  Jill.    m-M    II  I      ■■  ■■         -ll.     I.        ■         I    I  7      M 
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Art.  II. — On  the  Adulteration  of  the  Oils  iff  Commerce.     By 

M.  Heidenrbich. 

[Cotitinaed  finoxn  page  215.] 

8.  The  Density  of  Oils. — Everj'  oil  supposed  to  come  firom  the 
same  plant,  or  the  same  animal,  has  its  peculiar  density,  which, 
at  the  same  temperature,  never  can  deviate  more  than  some  few 
thousand  parts. 

This  density  is,  in  oils  hitherto  examined,  between  0*900 
l^tallow-oil]  and  0*96  [castor-oil]  [Ricinus-oil}^,  water,  at  15* 
C.  =  59^  F.  taken  as  unity.  This  answers,  on  the  centrigrade 
alcoholometer  of  Gay-Lussac,  to  the  densities  of  the  66th  degree 
to  the  ddth.  For  greater  perq)icuity  I  have  added  the  table 
arranged  by  Schiibler,  together  with  the  degrees  of  Gay-Lu8sac*8 
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alcoholometer.  We  deemed  it  best  to  add  the  latter^since  it  is  very 
generally  used,  and  saves  employing  other  instruments.  Gate 
has  only  to  be  taken  to  procure  a  scale  the  degrees  of  which  are 
at  proper  distances.  Besides  this,  ai^  oil-bdance  could  easily 
be  arranged,  on  the  same  principle,  by  placing,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  15*^  as  5^  F.,  the  number  0*970  as  the  extreme  point  at 
one  end  of  the  scale,  or  a  little  higher  than  the  density  of  castor- 
oil,  and  for  the  extreme  density  of  oleic  acid  '900,  and  dividing 
the  intervals  between  these  into  70  degrees,  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  degree  answers  to  a  thousandth  part  on  the  table  of 
densities. 

TABLE  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  ORAVITV  OF  SOME  OILS. 
[From  Erdmaim'ii  Journal  f.  techn.  u.  ok  Chemie,  Rd.  li.  S.  380.] 


NAME. 


TUlowoa    .... 

lUpe-seed  oil  (NavBtle)     i 
(Brass.  is^ii4oleiferaD«c.)5 

Rape-wed  oil  (ColsaV 
(Brass,  campest.  oldf.)) 
Sfunnier  rape«seed  oil  (leratte)^ 
(Brass,  prsecoft  Dec.)    .        .  ) 
OlireoU     .... 
Beechmit  oil        .        .        . 
Pnrified  whale-tnin 
Poppy  oil    .... 
Dotteroil  (cameliiie)? 
Myagnim  (sativum)  S 
Linseed  oU  .... 
Castoroil    .... 


Specific 
OraWty. 


0-9003 
0-9128 

0-9136 

0-9139 

0-9176 
0*9225 
0-9231 
0-9243 

0-9252 

0-9347 
0-9911 


Degree*  on 
Qay-Lnssac'a 
Alcoholo- 
meter. 


66 
60f 

60i 

60 

58f 
56* 
954 
55$ 

54| 

50 
33} 


Dwreeson 

Fiicher'B 

oil-balance. 


/37to38 
]  Purified 
^38  to  39 


37  to  38 

32  to  33 
31  to  32 
29  to  30 


By  examining  this  table,  we  find,  as  regards  the  different  com- 
mercial oils,  especially  those  commonly  used  for  adulteration, 
an  obvious  difference  of  density :  thus,  for  instance,  the  different 
rape-seed  oils  weigh  at  15*  between  6Qf  a^d  60%  according  to 
the  alcoholometer,  whUst  beech-nut  oil  weighs  56* ;  fish  train, 
^^* ;  P^PPy  oiU  ^^i* ;  dotter  oil  (cam61ine),  54}*;  and  linseed  oil, 
50*.  In  case,  therefore,  in  which  rape-seed  oil  indicated  less  than 
M^j  itmight  be  infiamd  with  certainty  that  it  had  been  mixed  with 
another  oil.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  olire  oil,  if  indi- 
cating more  or  less  than  58|-*.  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  density  of  an  oil  does  not  precisely  indicate  by  what  oil,  the 
adnkeration  may  have  been  performed ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  can 
recur  to  the  odour  which  the  oils  evolve  when  exposed  to  heat, 
and  to  the  comparative  experiments,  previously  mentioned,  with 
sulphuric  acid.    The  oil  which  has  been  employed  for  adultera- 
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lion  having  been  ascertained,  the  alcoholometer  shows  with  cer* 
tainty  to  what  degree  the  adulteration  extends. 

This  latter  means  of  examination  has  indeed  already  been 
employed  by  some  in  the  trade  ;  and  I  am  astonished  that  it  n 
not  more  generally  applied,  since  it  is  a  sufficiently  good  guide 
alone,  and,  if  combined  with  the  two  others,  I  doubt  if  any  one 
could  be  deceived. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  III.— Manufacture  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  from  Iron  Pyrites, 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  is  carried  on  con- 
jointly, in  a  factory  at  Belgium,  in  the  following  manner : — The 
residua  of  the  roasted  pyrites  are  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sea 
salt,  having  previously  ascertained  the  contents  of  sulphate  of 
iron  contained  therein.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  an  appro- 
priate furnace,  arranged  so  as  to  collect  the  muriatic  acid.  The 
sulphate  of  soda  formed  is  obtained  by  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  remaining  is  separated  by  elutriation 
into  two  parts :  the  most  finely  divided  is  dried  and  mixed  with 
grease  or  palm  oil,  serving  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery,  for 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted ;  whilst  the  coarser  portions  are 
made  into  balls,  dried,  and  used  as  mineral  iron  for  the  puddling 
furnace.  In  factories  where  soda  is  not  made  concurrently  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  place  of  procuring  the  sulphate  of  iron  from 
the  roasted  pyrites  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  distil  these 
residua,  the  sulphate  of  iron  being  first  dried,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
Aiming  sulphuric  acid  of  Northausen,  as  it  is  termed.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  arrange  the  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sulphurous  acid,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  should  be  conducted  into  leaden  receivers  or 
chambers.  By  such  an  arrangement  nothing  would  be  lost, 
since  the  colcothar  or  peroxide  of  iron  remaining  after  the  pro- 
cess has  been  completed,  is  always  available. 

Art,  IV. — On  the  Analysis  of  Oapgally  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.     By  the  Bar<^n  J.  Berzelius. 

[From  the  Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.} 
[Continued  from  page  212.] 

2.  The  liquid  undissolved  in  ether  j  and  supersaturated  with 
bilin,  is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  treated  with  the  recently 
precipitated  magma  of  oxide  of  lead,  according  to  the  process 
previously  laid  down,  when  a  plasterlike  combination  is  formed, 
together  with  bilin  mixed  in  the  fluid,  is  obtained,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  process  is  not  so  high  coloured  as  that  formerly.de* 
scribed,  although  it  always  is  difficult  to  produce  it  quite  co« 
lourless  from  fresh  and  unbleached  gall. 
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If  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed,  hi  order  to  mduce 
more  powerful  action  with  the  ether,  the  fluid  will  be  acid. 
Carbonate  of  lead  is,  then,  employed  first,  in  order  to  saturate 
the  acid  completely  ;  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  then  removed  by 
filtration,  and  the  liquid  is  next  treated  with  oxide  of  lead  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  less  readily 
with  the  pure  oxide  of  lead  than  with  the  more  finely  divided 
carbosale  of  lead,  which  latter  it  takes  up  very  quickly. 

The  plastic  combination  is  treated  according  to  the  directions 
previously  laid  down,  when  it  yields  similar  products,  and  the 
operation  may  be  continued  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  is  separated  into  acids  supersaturated  with,  and  others 
free  from,  bilin,  until  there  remains  so  little  residue  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  continue  the  operation. 

I  have  stated  in  the  preceding  narration  that  the  plasterlike 
combination  of  oxide  of  lead  is  to  be  extracted  at  first  witli 
spirit  of  wine  until  exhausted,  and  then  boiled  with  carbonate 
ef  soda.  The  soda  extracts  from  the  oxide  of  lead  stearic  and 
bilicholeic  acids,  which  are  precipitated  therefrom  by  sulphuric 
acid,  when  sulphuric  acid,  containing  bilin,  remains  in  the 
liquid.  I  shall  return  hereafter  to  the  removal  of  the  bilin  from 
such  acid  liquid. 

The  precipitated  acid  is  in  itself  coherent;  it  is  treated  at  first 
with  a  very  little  ether,  by  which  stearic  acid  is  extracted  there- 
from. This  is  repeated  with  a  larger  quantity,  which  dissolves 
choleic  acid,  although  nearly  insoluble  therein:  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  separate  the  bilin  by 
treating  it  with  ether.  At  first  a  solution  of  bilin  is  obtained, 
from  which  bilin  may  again  be  separated  by  oxide  of  lead : 
this,  however,  soon  ceases,  and  ether  then  leaves  a  semiliqnid 
mass,  insoluble  in  watei*,  which  yields  no  more  bilin,  and  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  ether.  This  is  bili- 
choleic acid,  containing  a  minimum  of  bilin,  which  I  considered 
for  a  long  time  as  a  peculiar  acid,  possessing  the  property  of 
easily  dissolving  in  soludon  of  barytes,  and  precipitahle  by 
acids  from  its  combinations  with  bases,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
coherent  mass,  assuming,  when  dry,  a  semitrausparent  appear- 
ance ;  or,  if  the  precipitation  has  been  made  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion, it  yields  a  milk4ike  fluid,  from  which  the  precipitate  does 
Bot  separate,  and  a  clear  fluid,  which,  however,  may  be  removed 
by  filtration.  The  acid  which  then  remains  on  the  filter  forms, 
when  dry,  a  transparent,  polished  varnish. 

This  acid  may  be  decomposed  into  bilinic  and  cholinic  acids 
by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate  of  soda,  precipitating  the  solution  by 
mlpfattric  acid  added  in  considerable  excess,  and  filtering,  in  order 
to  separate  the  precipitated  acids.  A  portion  of  bilin  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  liquor,  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be 
separated.  The  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  bilicholinic  acid  with 
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free  cholinic  acid.  The  former  yields  a  tsduble  salt  wilih  barylic 
water,  the  latter  an  insoluble  salt ;  these  are  separated  by  fiUia* 
tion.  The  undissolved  barytic  salt  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which 
extracts  a  small  quantity  of  fellinic  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  bilin ;  cholinic  acid  is  then  obtained 
from  the  undissolved  cholinate  of  barytes  as  befioe  directed. 

The  bilicholinic  acid  is  dismgageid  from  the  soluble  barytic 
salt,  and  again  submitted  to  similar  treatment ;  which,  howerer, 
produces  no  result,  and  is  only  maitioned  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  this  add  is,  and  how  it  may  be  decomposed  into 
bilinic  and  cholinic  acids.  From  old  gall  sometimes  cholic  acid 
may  be  obtained. 

I  have  previously  mentioned  the  treatment  of  the  plastic  com- 
bination of  lead  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  carlxmate  of  soda : 
I  shall  now  state  how  it  may  be  treated,  at  the  commencement, 
w*ith  carbonate  of  soda,  without  the  application  of  alcohol. 

It  is  first  decomposed,  at  a  high  temperature,  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  is  then  removed  by  filtraUon,  as  it  generally  con- 
tains oxide  of  lead  in  solution.  This  occurs,  because  the  free 
oxide  of  lead  having  taken  up  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soda, 
thereby  becomes  dissolved.  This  oxide  of  lead  may  be  com- 
pletely separated  by  caibonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  soda  previous  to  the  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  during  the 
process,  and  the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  boiling. 

The  filtered  solution  of  soda  is  concentrated,  and  the  waler 
employed  for  washing  the  carbonate  of  lead  evaporated,  in  order 
to  mix  it  with  the  alkaline  solution,  which  is  then  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with  double  its  volume  of  water. 
This  dilute  acid  is  gradually  added  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  be- 
come turbid,  for  which  purpose  it  is  required,  in  excess.  This 
operation  is  best  executed  in  the  vessel  wherein  it  is  intended  to 
treat  the  bilifellinic  acid  with  ether.  The  turbid  mixture  is  tho- 
roughly agitated,  when  a  terebinthinate  mass  collects,  adhering 
to  the  side  of  the  glass  vessel,  and  leaving  the  liquor  almost  clear. 
On  this  occasion  the  sulphuric  acid  takes  up  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  bilin,  which  dissolves  in  the  acid  liquid,  and  a  combina- 
timi  much  richer  in  the  acids  contained  in  gall  is  precipitaled. 
The  acid  liquid  is  decanted,  and  fireed  firom  its  milkiness  by  fil- 
tration. It  will  become  clear  after  about  twelve  to  twenty-fonr 
hours  if  left  by  itself,  but  in  this  case  partial  decomposition  of  the 
bilin  is  to  be  apprehended. 

A  small  portion  of  the  filtered  liquor  is  tested  with  snlphoric 
acid ;  if  it  is  precipitated  by  the  latter,  then  another  still  smaller 
portion  by  water :  should  Uiis  not  become  turbid  thereby,  too 
much  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  which  easily  dissolves  a 
small  portion  of  bilifellinic  acid,  and  which  may  be  again  dis- 
engaged by  dilution  with  water. 

The  acid  liquor  is  saturated  with  pure  carbonate  of  lead  in  the 
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tetenHy  precipitated  state ;  commoii  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white 
lead,  may,  however,  be  substituted,  unless  it  contains  acetate  of 
lead.  The  operation  succeeds,  also,  with  carbonate  of  barytes, 
and  with  carbonate  of  lime ;  this  latter  I  employed  very  fire- 
queieitly.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  perfectly  neutral,  as  indicated 
by  its  no  longer  reddening  litmus  paper,  it  is  filtered,  evaporated 
over  a  small  quantity  of  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  lead,  again 
s^fmrated  from  this  by  filtration^  concentrated  by  heat,  and  the 
bfliu  contained  in  the  residue  separated  from  the  sulphate  of 
soda  by  anhydrous  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  latter  undisturbed. 

The  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  during  evaporation  is  intended 
to  remove  a  portion  of  bilifellinic  acid,  which  might  perhaps  be 
contained  in  the  liquor  in  the  form  of  dissolved  neutral  bilifelli- 
nale  of  lead,  a  salt  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol. 

By  this  Biethod  bilin  may  be  obtained  quite  pure,  and  in  no 
very  inconsiderable  quantity- 

The  acid  liquid  is  allowed  to  drip  firom  the  turpentine-like 
mass  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  then  dissolved  in 
a  Ulde  water,  forming  a  thin  syrup,  (a  large  quantity  of  water 
fipequently  makes  it  turbid  and  milky),  and  this  syrupy  liquid  is 
treated  with  ether  in  the  manner  previously  stated,  when  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acids  of  gall  in  ether,  and  a  solution  of  bilin  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  are  obtained.  These  are  both  treated  in  the 
manner  fully  described  in  the  preceding  remarks,  and  which 
must  be*i[epeated  several  times. 

■  Bjr  theike  repetitions  we  at  last  arrive  at  that  point,  previously 
metttioned,  when  ether  no  longer  disengages  any  liquor  contain-' 
ing  bilin,  but  leaves  a  magma,  which  viekis  a  salt  with  barytes 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  which  is  either  pure  bilicholinic 
acid,  or  contains  a  mixture  of  bilicholinic  acid,  according  as  the 
laller  may  have  been  contained  in  the  gall  or  not 

The  amlysis  of  gall  by  sulphuric  acid  was  the  earliest  method 
employed.  We  now  fijlly  understand  that  this  is  not  a  true  ana- 
lysis, but  gives  rise  to  partial  decompositon  of  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  gall,  bilin ;  it  may,  however,  be  successfully  employed 
for  separatii^  the  component  parts  of  gall  from  the  extract  dis- 
s<dvea  in  water. 

If  the  gall  was  quite  fi:esh,  sulphuric  acid  oftentimes  produces 
no  precipitate  therefrom,  whatever  quantity  be  added,  and  even 
if  added  after  twenty-four  hours,  provided  the  mixture  be  not 
heated.  This  is  the  case  both  with  the  alcoholic  extract  and 
with  firesh  gall,  from  which  the  mueous  matter  has  been  previously 
precipitated  by  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Spe- 
cimens of  any  other  gall  instantly  become  turbid  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  All  gall  yields,  however,  a  precipitate  when  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  from  140''  J.  to  176"  F. ;  which,  gradually  in- 
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creasing  in  quantity,  forms  a  green  turpentine-like  layer  of  bili- 
fellinic  acid  and  bilicholinic  acid.  When  the  action  has  continued 
for  a  certain  time,  a  fatty  substance  separates  and  floats  on  the 
surface,  which,  when  cool,  solidifies  and  crystallizes,  when  it 
may  be  easily  removed.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cholesterine, 
which,  when  the  bilin  has  been  destroyed  by  an  acid,  becomes 
insoluble  in  the  solution,  and  then  collects  on  the  surface. 

If,  after  having  precipitated  a  certain  portion  of  bilifellinic  acid 
from  the  liquor,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  cool,  some  more  bilifellinic 
acid  is  precipitated ;  and  the  liquor,  afler  filtration,  is  then  treated 
with  carbonate  of  lead  or  potassa,  and  then,  with  moist  oxide  of 
lead,  in  the  way  before  mentioned,  bilin  is  obtained,  but  veiy 
coloured  and  impure.  The  deposited  turpentine-like  mass  yields, 
when  treated  with  ether,  after  the  previously  mentioned  manner 
of  separating  the  component  parts,  a  similar  product ;  the  puri- 
fying of  which,  however,  causes  greater  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  more  copious  admixture  of  fat  acids,  which,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  free  solubility  in  small  quantities  of  ether,  may 
be  separated  easily  enough,  but  with  difficulty  from  those  matters 
contained  in  acids  peculiar  to  gall.  The  separation  of  biliverdin, 
and  the  peculiar  acid  of  bilifulvin,  occasions  the  greatest  difficulty. 
We  shall  return  to  them,  however,  fiirther  on. 

These  inconveniences,  however,  only  concern  those  products 
which  are  obtained  by  the  first  operation  ;  those  afterwards  ob- 
tained from  the  lead,  in  combination  with  Uie  liquid  bilin  treated 
with  ether,  are  in  the  same  state  as  when  obtained  by  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  method  of  treatment,  after  their  taurin  has 
been  properly  separated. 

If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  for  a  much  longer'time 
on  the  alcoholic  extract  of  gall  dissolved  in  water,  the  acid  liquor 
finally  loses  all  its  bilin,  in  place  of  which  it  then  contains  tau- 
rin, and  the  disengaged  substance  becomes  solid  when  cpoled, 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  merely  in  very  small  proportion, 
but  may  be  dissolved  completely  in  alcohol,  even  if  the  latter  be 
dilute ;  or,  perhaps,  leaving  behind  a  body  nearly  insoluble  in  it, 
dyslysin ;  and  if  the  action  is  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time 
longer,  by  concentrating  the  acid  the  whole  contents  will  be 
converted  into  dyslysin. 

[To  be  contiiiiied.] 


Art.  V^ — On  Bricks  which  float  on  Water  like  Cork.    By 

Ehrenbero. 
The  historian  Posidonius,  and  subsequently  Strabo,  report,  that 
there  existed  in  Spain  an  aluminous  earth,  used  for  polishing 
silver,  and  fi-om  which  bricks  were  formed,  which  floated  in  wa- 
ter. Vitruvius  Pollio,  the  Roman  architect,  speaks  of  these 
stones,  recommending  them  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  material- 
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fpT  buildings  on  account  of  their  lightness.     Pliny  also  mentions 
a  pumice-like  earth  as  possessing  these  properties. 

.  In  the  year  I79I9  an  Italian^  Giovanni  Fabroni,  renewed  the 
sutjeet,  and  enlarged  our  knowledge  on  this  matter  by  making 
the  experiment  of  forming  bricks  froin  a  siliceous  earth  which 
ooctus  near  Santafiore,  in  Tuscany ;  and,  indeed,  he  sacceeded 
in  foTming  bricks  of  such  lightness  that  they  floated  on  waler. 
They  also  united  well  with  mortar,  and  completely  resisted  the 
softening  effects  of  water.  These  bricks  were  such  bad  conductors 
of  heat,  that  they  might  be  held.by  one  end  in  the  hand,  whilst 
the  other  was  red  hot.  He  made  a  further  experiment,  by  con- 
structing a  quadrangular  cage  of.  these  bricks  on  an  old  vessel, 
and  filled  it  with  gunpowder.  The  vessel  was  then  set  fire  to» 
which  burned  until  the  bottom  of  the  powder  magazine  was  con- 
sumed,  with  the  whole  of  the  wood,  when  the  latter  went  down, 
without  causing  the  ignition  of  the  powder.  His  treatise,  Di. 
una.sinffolarissima  specie  di  Maitotdj  was  read  in  the  academy 
at  Florence,  and  printed  in  several  Italian  periodicals  and  other 
publications. 

•  At.  that  time,  M.  Faujas  likewise  observed  a  peculiar  species 
of  earth  near  Coiron,  in  France,  not  far  firom  the.  Rhone,  and 
Fabroni,  when  present  at  Paris,  found  that  this  latter  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties  as  the  mountain  dust  which  he  em- 
ployed in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  before-mentioned 
light  bricks.  M.  Fai^as  was  therefore  directed,  by  the  minister 
of  war,  to  submit  this  earth,  and  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  to 
r«peate<l  and  dose  examinations.  It  has,  however,  for  some 
reasons  to  us  unknown,  never  come  into  general  use. 

-  In  the  year  1832,  the  Count  Fran9ai8  de  Nantes  reminded  his 
countrymen  of  the  discovery  of  Fabroni,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Journal  des  Connaissancem;  adding,  ^'  II  est  fort  k  souhaiter 
que  ron  cherche,  et  que  Ton  decouvre  en  France,  cette  substance 
blanche  et  pulv^rulente  commune  en  Toscane,  et  connue  sous  le 
nom  de  Farine  fossile.  Avec  cette  poussi^re  on  fabrique  des 
tuiles  inalt6rables  et  eternelles  qui  sumagent  sur  Teau,  et  je 
puis  en  montrer  quelques  unes  qui  furent  faites  il  y  a  deux 
mille  a«s.'* 

In  consequence  of  this,  M.  Toumet,  of  Lvons,  published  in  the 
same  year  a  paper,  "  Notice  sur  la  silice  gelatineuse  de  Ceyssat, 
pr^  de  Pont-Gibaut,  d^partement  de  Puy  de  Dome,  et  sur  son 
emplpi  dans  les  Arts,^'  showing  the  equality  of  this  earth  with 
the  Italian,  and  confirming  the  properties  stated  by  Fabroni,  and 
its  technical  utility  and  importance. 

M.  Toumet  found  that  bricks,  formed  of  this  earth  and  baked, 
may  easily  be  divided  with  a  knife ;  and,  therefore,  may  well 
serve  as  moulds  for  casting  metal,  since  the  cast  may  easily  be 
detached,  and  the  moulds  made  of  any  size.     He  further  recom- 
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mends  this  siliceous  earth  for  use  in  glass-works,  instead  of  sand, 
as  it  saves  fiiel;  and  also  for  porous  cooling  vessels  in  bot  cli* 
mates,  as  they  may  easily  be  purified  by  heating  to  redness. 
Coated  with  tallow  or  wax  these  stones  floated  on  the  water. 
He  further  adds,  ^  It  will  Easily  be  perceived  what  great  advan- 
tages so  light  a  substance  may  yield  to  the  navy.  The  powder- 
magazine,  the  kitchen,  the  hearths  o/steam-enffineSf  places  where 
spirits  are  kept,  and  those  where  red-hot  balls  might  by  any 
possibility  enter,  may  be  secured  by  them.  It  is  of  equal  im- 
portance for  the  arched  roofs  of  melting  furnaces,  and  all  furnaces 
where  a  high  temperature  is  required,  as  the  bricks  do  not  melt, 
and  contract  only  very  slightly. 

Afterwards  Count  Montlosier  also  found  this  earth  on  his 
estate  of  Prandamme ;  and  Signer  Leopoldo  Pelli-Fabroni,  al 
JS^lorence,  in  the  year  1838,  directed  the  attention  of  the  public 
again  to  the  application  of  these  stones  for  preventing  fires. 
Besides  this,  it  appears  that  the  same  material  baa  been  for  a 
long  time  used  in  Greece,  as  the  royal  collection  of  minerals  at 
Berlin  contains  a  quantity  of  this  mountain  flour,  from  the  e<rf- 
lection  of  the  late  chymist  Klaproth,  labelled  UXaaffaifpp;  ob- 
viously signifying  ^  furnace-mortar." 

This  species  of  earth  was  generally  considered  as  inorganic, 
and  being  discovered  only  fortuitously,  its  technical  use  could 
not  extend  very  far. 

M.  Ehrenberg  has  in  his  possession  the  most  renoTvned  of 
these  different  earths  of  Italy,  France,  and  Oreecey  and  for  several 
years  has  been  occupied  in  submitting  them  to  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  communicated  in  the  year  1836  to  the  Academy  that 
the  earths  fiom  Santafiora,  Ceyssat,  and  Zante,  owe  their  peca- 
liarities  to  the  fact  of  their  being  an  accumulation  of  small 
siliceous  shells  from  invisible  infiis^a.  The  recent  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  infusoria  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  their  technical  application,  and  as  the  utility  of  the  infii- 
sorian  clay  (X^  dpXiX^c)  has  been  recommended  by  many  prac- 
tical men,  the  writer  thinks  it  proper  to  advert  to  the  occacioii 
which  arises  in  this  metropolis  (Beriin),  as  well  as  may  probaUj 
occur  in  all  the  subfluvial  basins  and  low  shores  of  Germany, 
and  perhaps  of  other  countries,  to  examine,  in  a  scientific  manner, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  application  of  the  same. 

The  very  thick  layer  of  infusoria  underneath  the  houses  of 
Berlin,  on  the  borders  of  the  Spree,  is,  when  recently  dug  oot, 
of  a  silver  grey ;  when  diy,  white,  like  pipe-clay,  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  Italian  and  the  French,  but  considerably  thicker 
and  more  extensive.  With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  director 
of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  Beriin,  Mr.  Trick, 
the  writer  caused  somd  bricks  to  be  prepared,   samples  of 
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which  he  presented  to  the  Academy.  A  common  brick  weighs 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds  and  upwards ;  a  brick  from  the 
Berlin  infusoria  clay  weighs  less  than  two  poimds.  Coated  with 
wax  it  floats  on  water  like  cork.  The  strongest  fije  of  a  porcelain 
furnace  does  not  melt  them,  and  only  contracts  them  slightly. 
By  the  addition  of  some  clay  or  loam,  their  solidity  becomes 
equal  to  that  of  common  bricks,  perhaps  even  superior,  whilst 
their  weight  is  not  increased  to  half  their  density.  Their  fur- 
ther use  for  polishing,  moulding,  lining  fire-places,  especially 
those  which  are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  for  fire-proof  walls 
between  houses,  for  constructing  stone  fire-proof  rooms,  or  foun- 
dations in  vessels,  or  for  vaults  and  covers  inside  buildings 
which  are  required  to  be  of  moderate  weight,  may  perhaps  soon 
bring  them  into  use,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Germany,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  the  North  of  America,  if  judiciously  applied. — From 
the  Ber.  d.  Bertmer  Academie. 
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AnT.  YI. — On  the  Humus  contained  in  Arable  Land.    By 

R.  Hermann. 

Respecting  ^e  composition  of  arable  land,  the  author  (Mr. 
Hermann)  reminds  us  of  his  analyses  of  tehcmasem^  and 
arable  land  taken  firom  a  spot  in  Russia  which  never 
had  been  touched  by  the  plough;  as  also  a  second  liample 
of  land  not  far  off  from  the  former,  which,  in  consequence 
of  long  cultivation  without  manure,  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  fertility.  The  first  specimen  the  author  distinguishes  by 
A,  the  second  by  b. 

100  parts  of  each  specimen  consisted  of — 


Sand,                 ] 

A. 

B. 

Clay,  and 

• 

89.58 

91.35 

Phosphoric  acid  J 

Ligneous  hnmic  acid 

1.77 

0.78 

Humus  extractive 

3.10- 

2.20 

Turf  apocrcnic*  acid 

1.77 

2.34 

Humus  crenic  acid 
Turf  crenic  acid 

2.12 

1.67 

Nitrolin    ..." 

Humin      .    •     .      - 

1.66 

1.66 

Vegetable  residue  ) 

100.00 

160.00 

*  litmllyy  tntf  depofltt  add,  homiiB  spring  acid,  torf  tpring  add. 


A. 

B. 

20.0 

ll.l 

36.0 

31.7 

20  0 

33.3 

24.0 

23.9 
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The  organic  elements  contained  therein  soluble  in  alkalies,  or 
the  humus  of  the  soil,  therefore  consisted,  in  100  parts,  of 

Ligneous  humic  acid 
Humus  extractive . 
Turf  apocrenic  acid 
Humus  crenic  acid  i 
Turf  crenic  acid  .      J 

100.00        100.00 

Comparing  now  the  proportions  of  the  composition  of  earth j 
humus  with  Ihose  of  wood  humus,  we  clearly  perceive  how  the 
latter  gradually  disappears,  whilst  turf  apocrenic  and  turf  crenic 
acids  take  its  place.  This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by 
taking  into  consideration  that  ligneous  humic  acid  is  converted, 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  bases  and  the  atmosphere,  into 
turf  apocrenic  acid,  and  that  the  turf  apocrenic  acid  becoming 
oxidised  under  the  same  influence,  is  converted  into  turf  crenic 
acid. 

The  formulffi  according  to  which  tliese  changes  take  place 
are  as  follows : — 


Idgneoas  hmnic  add, 

6(C,<,H,„0,.N,). 


.5(C,  gH,,O.N,)=hum|c  crenic  acid. 


1 1  (C  J  0  H  4  ^  O  g  N  J,  )=  turf  apocrenic  acid. 
+  0„  -f  N  =  (38(       H.    O       )=water. 

and 

Turf  apocrenic  add,  Apocrenic  add, 

(C,.H.,0,N.)+12H,+30+N  =  2  (C,,  H,,  O..NJ. 

It  remains  therefore  to  prove  that  in  this  case  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  changes  ensue  take  place  during  the 
formation  of  soil. 

The  organic  elements  of  the  soil  are  formed  chiefly  from  ve- 
getable residue,  and  therefore  the  principal  element  of  these 
residua  is  wood.  The  wood  is  decomposed  by  the  simultaneous 
action  of  air  and  moisture,  being  converted  into  nitrolin. 

Nitrolin  changes,  by  the  continued  action  of  air  and  moisture, 
into  ligneous  humus,  a  combination  of  ligneous  humic  acid, 
humus  extractive,  and  ammonia. 

Ligneous  humus,  having  lost  its  coherence,  is  a  loose  powder 
mixed  with  sand  and  clay:  it  forms  garden  mould.  The  mine- 
rals composing  the  sand,  especially  field-spar  contained  therein, 
decay  by  the  eu^tion  of  the  atmosphere  and  potassa,  which  then 
become  free.  This  and  the  bases  contained  in  clay,  especially 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  act  on  the  vegetable 
humus,  disposing  the  ligneous  humjc  acid  therein  contained  to 
be  converted  into  humus  crenic  acid,  by  yielding  to   it  the 
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watery  coDfllituents,  whilst  it  absorbs  still  more  azote  and  oxj* 
gen  from  the  air.  By  a  continuation  of  these  influences  the  turf 
apocrenic  acid  also  oxidates,  and  produces  turf  crenic  acid. 

Thus  the  humus-  of  the  soil  is  produced  from  ligneous  humus, 
and  field  earth  from  garden  mould. 

Taking  into  consideration  also  that  the  ligneous  humic  acid 
readily  oxidates,  but  the  turf  apocrenic  acid  much  less  readily — 
that  the  decomposing  acids  scarcely  dissolve  at  all  in  water,  and 
produce,  almost  insoluble  combinations  with  the  earthy  send 
metallic  bases,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humus  extractive 
and  the  crenic  acids  chiefly  dissolve  in  water,  and,  with  the 
previously  mentioned  bases,  likewise  produce  much  more  readily 
soluble  combinations — ^it  becomes  evident  that  in  field-earth, 
which  is  continually  cultivated  without  having  its  organic  ele- 
ments renewed  by  manuring,  turf  apocrenic  acid  must  collect, 
whilst  the  humus  extractive  and  the  creuio  acids  diminish,  because 
they  are  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  absorbed  by  the  plants. 

These  observations  lead,  besides  the  above  conclusions,  to  this 
axiom — ^that  field-earth  is  the  more  fertile  the  nearer  the  humus 
contracted  therein  resembles  ligneous  humus,  and  that  it  is  the 
more  sterile  in  proportion  as  the  turf  apocrenic  acid  preponde- 
rates in  the  humus  contained  therein. 

ON  THE  HUMUS  CONTAINED  iN  TURF  AND  PEAT, 

The  chief  part  of  turf,  as  well  as  of  peat,  is  insoluble  in 
alkalies,  and  consists  of  mouldering  carbon  of  diflerent  composi- 
tion. It  is  produced  by  the  process  of  formation  of  coal,  a 
change  of  wood,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  the  air, 
during  which,  besides  carbonic  acid,  marsh- gas  is  also  evolved. 
As,  however,  during  this  process  the  atmospheric  air  cannot 
easily  be  completely  prevented  from  having  access,  a  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  of  humus  composed  of  similar  approximating 
elements  to  wood  and  field  humus  is  formed,  both  during  the 
formation  of  turf  coal  and  of  peat. 

One  specimen  of  turf  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow 
consisted  of — 

Mouldering  coal .  \ 

Nitrolin      -     •     •    [        77.50 

Vegetable  residua  ) 

Ligneous  humic  acid       1 7 .00 

Humus  extractive     .         4.00 

Ammonia    ....         0.25 

Crenic  acids    .     •     .     some  traces 

Ashes 1.25 

100.00 
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Another  specimen  contained-^ 

Mouldering  coal     )  qq  a 
Vegetable  residua  J 


Apocrenic  acid       1 17  a 
Antro-apocrcnic'     j 
Turf  crenic  acid     Jin 
Antro-crenic  acid  ) 
Ashes    ....      3.0 


100.0 


Another  specimen  of  turf  contained,  besides  mouldeniig  coal 
and  vegetable  residua,  humus  of  the  composition  of  field-hoBMs ; 
that  is  to  sajr,  a  humns  consisting  of  ligMOus  honic  acid, 
humus  extractive,  turf  apocrenic  acid,  and  crenic  acid. 

Peat  from  the  district  of  Moscow  contained  only  some  tsmcss 
of  humusi  which,  for  the  greater  part,  consisted  of  toif  apocresie 
acid. 

Of  another  peat  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  those 
parts  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  which  had  a  glittering  liisim 
when  broken,  consisted,  after  deducting  2^  per  cent*  linr 
ashes,  of— 

Carbon        .         .        .        .         .     62.8 
Hydrogen  .        .  .4.9 

Oxygen,  with  some  traces  of  azote    82.8 


100.0 


[To  be  eOBliswd.] 


■MafeMri. 


AaT«  YU.-Setnedy/or  CMIilab^. 

A  COMM019  remedy  for  chilblains  among  the  peasants  in  Russia 
is  the  rind  of  perfectly-ripe  cucumbers,  dried  with  the  soft  parts 
attached,  and  placed  with  the  inner  side,  previously  soaked  in 
warm  water,  over  the  sore  parts.  Dmitriefsky  confirms  the 
efficacy  of  this  remedy. — Medic.  Zeitung. 


Art.  \lll.--A  Table  of  the  Equivalents  qf  the  Substances 

commonly  employed  as  Manure^ 

The  following  table,  by  M.  Payen,  which  we  extract  from  the 
Provincial  Medical  Journal^  exhibits  a  view  of  the  equivalents 
of  the  substances  commonly  employed  as  manure : — 
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SulMUncei. 


Straws 


Stebk  Manure     .    .    • 

/PCM^.      .      .      . 

MlDet  .... 
Bock  Wheat  .  . 
Lentil  .... 
Oati  •  .  .  . 
Barley.  .  .  . 
Rye  .... 
^  Wheat.  .  .  . 
Lower  part  (0*67)  of  tiie 


Upper  part  (0*33)  .  •  . 
^^lueaten  chaff  .  .  .  . 
Dried  italks  of  Jemfealem 


Top 
of 


/Madia  ..... 

ooc*      ...      •      . 

Potato       ... 

Carrot  •  •  • 
Iileld  weeds  .... 
Fnrxe,  leaves  and  stalk  . 

(Oak  ...  . 
Beedi  .... 
Attcla.  .  .  . 
Pear-tree  . 
Heath  .... 
Fnciu  digitatiu    .     .     . 

"     Saodiari  sic.  .     . 

Brewers  prains  ... 
Cforerroot  .... 
Lapin  seeds  .... 
Qrape  husks  .... 
Palp  of  beet  root  (dry)  . 

«        (preased) . 
Oyite^sbdls  .... 
Bomed  sea  weed  .    .    . 

«- 1^ :  :  :  : 

Rher  mud .    •    .    ,    • 

Marl 

ncardy  Cinders  ... 
]>ried  mosenlar  flesh 

Ssltcod 

"      wAsbed  and  pressed 


4*0 
17-9 
78 
4-8 
10*1 
2-B 
2-3 
1-7 
4^9 

4-1 

13-3 
8*5 


3^ 


3 
5 

5 
5 
8 
5 
12 
11 


5-3 


17.4 

8-6 

9-5 
13-8 

5-4 
45*1 

1-6 
34 
18 
11 

3 

3 

3 
13 
11 

4 

5 

6 

130 

67 

168 


•9 
•3 
•4 
•8 
•2 

*a 

•5 
-0 

•1 

•5 
•4 
•0 
•6 


10000 

2223 

5128 

8333 

3960 

14285 

17390 

23529 

8160 

9750 
3000 
4700 

10810 
7010 
8000 
7272 
4700 
7547 
3278 
2777 

7434 


Substances. 


|5 


2290 

4650 

4211 

2890 

7400 

880 

24800, 

1140 

2185 

3500 

10580 

12500 

10526 

2962 

9478 

10000 

7810 

6150 

306 

597 

237 


!     f  Dry,  soluble  .    .    .    . 

I .  Flnid 

g    Coagulated  and  pressed 

V  Insoluble  and  dry    .     . 

Feathers     ...... 

Cow  hair 

Woollen  ran 

Beet  root  (worked)  .    .    . 
/Linseed    .    .     .     . 

Colsaseed      .     .     . 

Arachyshypogea 

Madia. 

Croton 
Pnlp  of  potato 
Jniee  of  potato 
Saw-  ^Acacia  • 
dust  COak 

Solid  excrement  of  cow  . 
••        "         horse 

uH-e  ftZe-  :  :  : 

Cow    .... 


Cakes 
of 


e 


s 


8 


Horse.    .    .    . 

Pig     .... 

Sheep .... 

Goat  .... 
Comtnon  gnano  ...  • 
Purified  guano      .     .     . 

Colombine 

Litter  from  the  silk  worm 
l*heir  ohrysalidea  .     .     . 
Prepared  human  fttces  (Bel 

loni) 

Ditto     ditto    (Monfaucon) 
Horn  scrapings 
CockcbafTers    . 
r  Melted 
Bones- 


Moist .    .  . 

Fat  .  .  . 
Refidue  of  bone  glue 

Kitchen  stuff  .     .  . 

Refiners'  black    •  . 

Ai^inial  black  .    .  . 

'Limogne  . 

Maryille  .  . 

Bottlbene .  . 


121-8 
27-1 
451 
148-7 
153*4 
137-8 
179-8 

0-9 
52-0 
49-2 
83-3 
50-6 
40-2 

5-3 

3*8 

2-9 

5 

3 

5 

4 

2 

4 

7 

6 
11 
21-6 
49-7 
53-9 
83-0 
32-90 
1914 

35-5 
15-6 
143-6 
32-1 
70-2 
33-1 

62:1 

5-2 

118-7 

10-6 

10-9 

3-2 

2-2 

0-7 


•4 
•2 
•5 
•4 
•6 
•1 
•4 
•3 
•1 


328 

1474 

886 

269 

260 

290 

222 

41365 

7691 

813 

462 

790 

993 

7600 

10638 

67459 

137901 

12500 

7270 

9090 

1530 

9750 

5400 

6240 

3600 

1850 

604 

741 

480 

1215 

2061 

1020 

2560 

278 

1270 

570 

643 

574 

7575 

336 

3770 

3669 

12618 

18274 

55172 


The  exact  values  of  the  different  articles  mentioned  in  the 
above  table  were  determined  by  analysis  which  I  made  fbr  the 
purpbse.  It  will  be  liecesftary,  however,  to  sdy  a  feW  words  ih 
explanation  of  the  table. 

In  the  first  column  you  will  find  the  name  of  the  substance 
employed  as  manure ;  in  the  second  column  the  quantity  of 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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nitrogen  contained  in  1000  parts  of  the  material ;  and  in  the 
third  the  number  of  kilogrammes*  required  to  manure  a  hec* 

taret. 

Our  common  stable  manure  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  taken  as  a  standard.  It  requires  10,000  kilos*  to 
manure  two  acres  and  a  half;  or,  in  other  words,  10,000  kilos, 
of  a  material,  which  contains  four  per  1000  of  nitrogen,  will  ma- 
nure the  hectare  (2*471  English  acres)  of  ground.  The  standard, 
then,  is  a  hectare,  manured  with  10,000  kilos,  of  matter,  con- 
taining four  per  1000  of  nitrogen.  Thus,  5000  kilos,  of  a  sub- 
stance containing  eight  per  1000  would  produce  the  same  re- 
sults, and  so  on. 

■  '  ™'ll       I      ■  I  III!  ^Wa  11    ■         ■  ■-^  ■  ■-         -  II  ■■■■-»■  —      ■  .  ^^^.^^  ^^^■^■■■■M         I         ,       ■■■         1^     — 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

Art.  IX. — Alloxane, 

"  It  would  be  most  interesdng  to  inyestigate  the  action  of  AUoxane  on  the  hnmaD 
body.  Two  or  three  drachms,  in  crystals,  had  no  injurions  action  on  rabbita,  to 
which  it  was  gi^en.  In  man,  a  large  dose  appeared  to  act  only  on  the  kidneys.  In 
certain  diseases  of  the  liver,  allozane  would  very  probably  be  found  a  most  powerful 
remedy/'—/.  C.  lAebig^a  Organic  Chymisiry,  p.  156. 

Such  being  the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  liebig,  we  have  only  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  a  formula  for  preparing  allozane,  reminding  them  that  at 
page  181  of  this  journal  the  preparation  of  Urea  is  folly  detailed.  We  trust  that 
sereral  may  be  induced  to  prepare  this  remedy,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  assist  such 
iuTestigatnrs  by  giving  publicity  to  their'researches. 

WoHLER  and  Liebig  employed  the  following  process  for  pre- 
paring alloxane : — The  most  concentrated  fuming  nitric  acid  is 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  aid  of  commerce,*so  as  to  form  a  liquid 
having  a  sp.  gr.  from  1*45  to  1*5.  This  mixture  is  put  into  a 
very  shallow  porcelain  evaporating  basin,  and  then  is  added  to 
it,  by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  half  its  weight  of  dry  uric  acid ; 
every  portion  added  being  mixed  very  carefully  with  the  nitric 
acid.  On  every  addition  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  wait  till  the  effervescence  is  over,  and  the 
liquid  cold,  before  any  more  of  the  uric  acid  be  added. 

By  this  process  we. obtain  a  mass  almost  solid,  consisting 
of  brilliant  and  transparent  crystals.  It  is  poured  upon  a  vety 
porous  brick  or  upon  blotting  paper.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
liquid  portion  is  removed,  and  there  remains  a  dry  white  pow- 
der, easily  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations.  It  is  mixed 
with  its  own  weight  of  water  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  heated 
till  complete  solution  takes  place.  The  solution  being  filtered 
and  lefl  in  a  warm  place,  colourless  transparent  crystal?!,  hav* 
ing  the  diamond  lustre  and  considerable  bulk,  are  gradually 

*  The  kilogramme  is  equiralent  to  2*205  pounds  ayoirdupoit. 
t  The  hectare  to  2.471  acres  English. 
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deposited.      These  crystals  constitute  alloxane  in   a   state  of 
purity. 

Alloxane  was  analyzed  with  much  care  in  Liebig^s  labo- 
ratory. The  atoms  of  carbon  were  to  those  of  azote  as  4  :  1. 
The  mean  of  five  analyses,  made  with  oxide  of  copper,  gave — 

Carbon    .  30*22  or    8  atoms  =    6      or  per  cent.  30 

Hydrogen  2-64  or    4  atoms  =    0*5  „  2*5 

Azote.     .  17*63  or    2  atoms  =    8-5  „  17-5 

Oxygen  .  4961  or  10  atoms  =  lO'O  „  50*0 

10000  200  100. 

The  theoretic  constitution,  or  C®  H*'Az*  O*®,  corresponds 
very  well  with  the  analysis. 

The  composition  of  alloxane  being  kpown,  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain its  formation  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  uric  acid  may  be  considered 
as  a  compound  of  an  unknown  acid  and  urea. 

1  atom  of  urea  is      .     .     .     C«  H*  Az*  0« 
1  atom  of  the  acid    .     .     .     C«        Az«  O* 

The  urea  is  disengaged,  and  there  remains  the  acid, 

Cz*     Az«  O* 

Add  2  atoms  oxygen     .  O* 

4  atoms  water  .     .        H*         O* 


we  have     .     .  C«H*  Az«0«« 
which  is  an  atom  of  alloxane. 

Thomsoria  Chymistry  of  Ammal  Bodies. 


Art.  X. — By  M.  Tannasch,  Pharmaceutical  Chymist  at  Barby. 

SUCCUS  GLYCYRRHIZiE  DEPURATUS. 

Amono  the  various  modes,  of  purifying  the  Succ.  Glycyrrh  dep. . 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there  is  none  which  yields  a  plen- 
tiful product  with  little  trouble.  I  think,  however,  tliat  the 
process  followed  by  myself,  which  I  am  about  to  narrate,  fulfils 
both  conditions.  A  common  sugar  mould  and  a  receiving  vessel 
(a  vessel  placed  beneath),  is  the  apparatus  which  I  require  for 
this  process  of  purification,  and  which  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  vent-hole  of  the  mould  is*  closed  by 
means  of  a  stopper,  and  there  is  placed  inside  some  coarse  tow. 
Over  this  long  straw  is  placed  crossways,  in  layers  of  about  one 
inch  each,  and  the  commercial  liquorice  is  then  placed  upright, 
closely  packed  in  the  mould,  together  with  chopped  straw,  cut 
in  somewhat  long  pieces;  and  this  arrangement  is  completed 
io  within  two  fingers^  breadth  of  the  brim.     A  suflBcient  quan- 
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tity  of  water  is  then  poured  over  the  mass,  which  is  allowed  Uf 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  vent-hole  is  opened,  and 
a  clear  concentrated  solution  is  obtained.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
solution  still  stronger,  witliont  being  obliged  to  adopt  the  slow 
course  of  evaporation,  the  first  solution  is  returned  into  the 
mould,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  another  twenty- four  hours  be- 
fore it  is  finally  drawn  off.  Water  is  again  poured  over  the 
residue,  and  allowed  to  stand,  in  order  to  extract  completely  the 
soluble  parts,  after  which  the  insoluble  parts  will  be  found  in 
the  mould  in  the  same  shape  as  the  liquorice  previously  existed 
therein.  From  8  lbs.  of  Bayonne  liquorice  I  obtained  nearly 
6  lbs.  of  succ.  dep.,  which  might  be  perfectly  dissolved,  fonaoing 
a  bright  solution,  in  water.* 

EXTRACT  CINCHONifi  FR.  PAR. 

In  a  pharmaceutical  journal  the  mode  of  displacement  has 
been  suggested  for  preparing  the  Extr.  Cinchonse  fr.  par. ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  placing  the  powdered  bark,  in  layers,  in  a  sugar 
mould.  I  can  recommend  this  mode  of  preparation  very 
strongly,  since  it  yields  a  very  beautiful  extract  without  much 
trouble.  I  was  likewise  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  quantity 
yielded,  fbr  I  obtained  11  j^  ounces  of  extract,  capable  of  redis- 
solving  into  a  clear  solution,  from  9  lbs.  of  Peruvian  bark. 

CONEINE. 

Last  autumn  I  prepared  Coneine  according  to  the  formula  in 
Geiger*8  Handbuch  der  Pharmade,  when  5  lbs.  of  unripe  seeds 
(umbels)  yielded  2^  drachms  of  product. 

Arehiv.  d.  Pharmacitj  Ixxx.  1 . 


Art.  XI. — On  the  Application  of  Circular  Polarization  a$  a 

Recent.    By  Ventzke. 

As  a  series  of  works  by  the  above  writer,  Soubeiran,  and  others, 
on  the  optical  properties  of  different  bodies,  are  continually  being 
offered  in  foreign  journals,  we  will  at  once  introduce  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  the  application  of  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Ventzke  for  experiments  of  j>olarization,  and  wbich 
possesses  the  following  advantages  over  that  of  Biot : — First, 
that  no  mirror  but  a  Nicol  prism  is  employed ;  secondly,  that 
the  operation  is  executed  by  means  of  a  constant  artificial  light, 
and  not  by  the  action  of  tlie  ever-varying  daylight  of  our  climates ; 
thirdly,  that  a  permanently  coloured  liquid  is  given  as  the  point 
of  comparison.  These  advantage's  evidently  outweigh  the  some- 
what greater  expense  of  this  apparatus,  which,  at  all  events, 
may  very  easily  be  experimented  with. 

*  M.  BnndM  (one  of  th«  editon  of  the  Arehh.  d^r  PMrnrmaeie)  hen  reaiarki, 

that  the  efrotiil  parts  of  this  process  have  already  been  for  some  time  followed  by 
pracUcal  phannaoeotists. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  APPARATUS. 


n^ 


Witb  any  solid  stand,  A.  fig.  1,  you  select  a  board  B  about 
le  inches  long,  2  inches  brood,  and  ^  an  inch  thick.  This  is 
united  by  a  joint  C,  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  placed  at  any 
convenient  angle  with  the  horizon.     This  board  supports — 

1.  A  wooden  pillar,  H,  pierced  in  the  middle,  to  which  a 
round  disk,  D,  is  screwed ;  and  to  this  a  Nicol  prism  is  fixed  in 
the  centre,  as  represented  by  E ' .  These  prisms  are,  as  is  well 
known,  prepared  by  grinding  offa  natural  rhomboed  (fig.  S  and  3) 
of  tlie  Iceland  doublespar,  the  cleavage  planes  of  which,  ge  and 
Jh,  form  an  angle  of  above  70",  in  such  a  manner  that  they  then 
hare  an  angle  of  68° ;  aAer  which  the  rhomboed,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  chief  cut  of  the  crystal,  and  rectangular  to 
the  new  end-planes,  is  cut  as  fig.  2.  The  natural  size  is  repre- 
sented in  e  kf  in  the  side  view,  and  fig.  3  in  the  front  view. 
These  oblique  cut  planes,  being  well  polished,  are  again 
cemented  together  with  Canada  balsam,  by  which  the  desired 
effect  is  atttuned  of  destroying  the  second  image  almost  entirely, 
and  so  as  to  turn  it  sufficiently  aside  that  by  the  shading  being 
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properly  arranged,  it  is  never  seen .  Ventzke  thought  it  j udicious 
to  give  a  dead  appearance  by  grinding  the  four  long  side-planes^ 
and  to  cover  them  with  a  dead-black  colour,  which  destroys  the 
reflection. 

This  prism  E '  is  closely  united  with  a  turn-screw,  so  that  it 
may  be  either  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left  around  its  axis, 
whilst  the  disk  D  remains  invariable  and  unmoved.  The  latter 
is  provided  with  a  scale  of  degrees,  so  arranged  that  the  ^  stands 
perpendicularly  above  its  centre,  and  180°  (=  a  semicircle)  per- 
pendicularly underneath. 

2.  A  pillar  F,  on  which  a  second  Nicol  prism  E*  is  so  arranged 
in  a  frame  that  it  may  be  turned  in  any  way  around  its  axis,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  on  a  certain  point  accurately  fixed  by  an 
adjusting-screw. 

3.  Two  shorter  pillars  G  and  G*,  supporting  forks,  which 
can  be  placed  higher  or  lower,  serving  as  supports  for  a  tube  H, 
the  inside  of  which  is  covered  with  black  velvet. 

4.  A  pillar  G^,  supporting  a  small  Argand-lamp  T,  of  ordinaxy 
construction.    Its  wick  has  a  diameter  of  5'\  about  half  an  inch. 

In  the  tube  H  strong  glass-tubes  K,  fig.  16  and  17,  about  3^''' 
(from  7  to  8  millimetres  =  0*28  to  0*32  of  an  inch  E.)  wide  are 
placed,  being  of  an  accurately  defined  length,  viz.  234  milli- 
metres =  9"  10-97"'  Germ.  =  9-36  inch  E.  This  length  is 
invariably  the  same  in  all  experiments.  The  tubes  are  closed 
above  and  beneath  by  glass  plates ;  brass,  frames,  C  C",  which, 
by  means  of  a  small  disk  of  cork,  uniformly  press  against  the 
glass  plates  when  screwed  on  to  them. 

Figure  4  represents  the  scale  with  the  prism  E  *  in  front  view. 
Figure  5,  the  same  taken  at  a  side  vie^- 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  APPARATUS. 

1.  Determination  of  the  0  Point. — If  a  ray  of  light  passes 
through  a  Nicol  prism,  and  is  then  observed  through  another 
of  the  same  kind  by  turning  one  of  them  around  its  centre,  two 
points  will  be  perceived  in  which  the  polarized  light,  as  is  well 
known,  completely  disappears.  If  the  first  point  is  marked  0,  the 
second  is  diametrically  opposite,  or  at  a  distance  of  180**  from  the 
former.  In  the  present  case  it  is  sufficient  to  fix  one  of  these  points. 

For  this  purpose  the  first  prism  E ' ,  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  the  foot  a  attached  to  it,  is  most  accurately  placed  on 
0  of  the  circular  division,  and  the  prism  E*  is  then  turned  until 
a  transient  ray  entirely  disappears.  This  operation  can  only  be 
executed  during  the  direct  action  of  sun-light,  for  the  result 
to  be  precise ;  since  the  least  deviation  from  the  plane  of 
polarization,  in  which  all  light  disappears,  has  instantly  this 
effect,  that  a  small  portion  of  it  passes  through.  This  is,  in  the 
case  of  the  very  intense  light  of  the  sun,  so  evident,  that  the 
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really  black  point  is  confined  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Its  indi- 
cation, therefore,  is  as  exact  as  possible.  If  any  other  light 
should  be  employed,  the  indication  of  this  point  would  be  so 
uncertain,  that  every  experiment  would  lose,  for  this  simple 
reason  alone,  any  claim  as  to  precision,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
rejected  i  priori.  The  prism  E*  is  tlien  immoveably  fixed  by 
an  adjusting  screw. 

2.  Position  ^  the  Solutions, — ^These  must  always  be  as  clear 
and  colourless  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  coloured  solutions 
may  be  examined  to  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy.  Those 
which  are  turbid,  however,  prevent  any  indication  whatever. 
In  most  cases  granulated  animal  charcoal  (previously  freed  from 
all  soluble  salts)  is  sufficient  for  removing  any  colour ;  and 
Ventzke  employs  for  this  purpose  common  testing-cylinders,  of 
different  diameters,  having  at  the  bottom  a  small  opening,  which 
may  easily  be  closed  by  filtering  paper,  the  tubes  being  filled 
with  the  said  charcoal  to  three-fourths  of  their  whole  length. 
The  liquor  is  thus  filtered  by  displacement,  whilst  the  spac« 
above  is  always  kept  full. 

The  indication  of  the  specific  gravity  is  then  obtained  witli 
precision  to  at  least  its  thousandth  part.  As  the  tubes  hold 
only  about  ^  cub"  (fi^m  9  to  12  Cb.  C.  =  188-906  grains  to 
185*208  grains),  Ventzke  employs  for  this  purpose  small  areo- 
tneters  of  5"  (130  millimetres  =  5-2  inch  E.)  length,  yielding 
this  advantage,  that  the  operation  may  be  executed  with  small 
•quantities. 

The  under  glass-plate  being  closely  pressed  by  the  screws, 
C"  (fig.  6),  the  tube  is  filled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surfacQ 
of  the  liquor  has  a  slight  convex  elevation  at  m,  after  which  the 
glass-plate  b  is  pressed  or  shifted  against  it  so  that  no  €dr  can  enter 
into  the  tube.  The  frame  C,  together  with  the  cork  disc  con- 
tained therein,  are  then  screwed  on,  and  the  outsides  of  the  plates 
cleaned  so  far  as  is  possible.  Placed  in  the  hollow  cylinder  H 
(fig.  1),  the  tube  is  then  put  on  the  support  d  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  screw  c*  reaches  into  the  centre  opening  of  the  post  K, 
in  order  to  touch  the  prism  E*  closely.  The  holders  d  are 
directed,  by  their  adjusting  screws,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
axis  of  the  prisms  and  the  tube  fall  exactly  in  the  same  direction. 
This  axis,  if  prolonged,  should  fall  on  the  brightest  part  of  the 
lamp  I,  which  can  likewise  easily  be  heightened  and  lowered  on 
the  post  G^. 

c.  Observation, — The  instrument  stands,  as  presupposed,  on 
the  0  point.  By  looking  now  through  the  E  *  to  the  flame  of  the 
lamp,  obscurity  exists  in  case  the  colourless  liquor  does  not  pro- 
duce any  circular  polarisation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  pure 
water.  If  the  contrary,  it  appears  clear,  and  in  the  colour  of 
the  flame.  The  first  prism  E »  is  then  to  be  turned  to  the  right- 
hand  side.     If  colours  appear  iu  the  following  succession,  clear 
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blue,  dark  blue,  violet,  purple,  red,  orange,  tlie  poiarization  to  the 
right-hand  side  is  undoubtedly  ascertained ;  if  this  succession  of 
colours  appears  hy  turning  £*  to  the  leftj  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  circular  polarization  takes  place  to  the  Itft.  As  soon 
as  a  red  colour  appears  in  the  middle,  between  purple  and 
orange,  the  degrees  are  read  off  which  the  indicator  shows, 
reckoning  from  0. 

In  order  to  catch  this  important  point  precisely  by  compari- 
son, Ventzke  places  in  M  (fig.  4.)  a  small  closed  tube,  likewise 
directed  towards  the  flame.  This  is  filled  with  a  liquor  which 
is  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  always  yielding 
the  same  tint  of  colour  as  is  required  for  our  purpose.  Dr.  Mar- 
chand  succeeded  in  discovering  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  in- 
digotate  of  peroxide  of  iron  answers  exceedingly  well  for  thiit 
purpose.  Only  slight  practice  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  point 
where  the  tint  of  colour  required  is  conformable  with  the  constant 
colour  of  the  solution. 

3.  Experiments. — In  the  following  Table,  the  different  kinds 
of  sugar,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, — that  is  to  say,  those  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  capable  of  vinous  fermentation, — are  arranged 
consecutively,  so  that  those'  which  polarize  the  most  to  the  left 
commence  the  series,  whilst  those  which  show  the  greatest 
deviation  to  the  right  terminate  the  same.  Other  substances 
then  follow,  which  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sugar  and  its  combinations. 

The  length  of  the  layer  is  in  all  cases  234  Mm. =9*36  inch  E. 


NAMES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  SOLUTIONS 
OF  SUBSTANCES. 

Polarlxea 

degrees 

(360  inthe  circle). 

If 

1- 

IP 

^1 

To 
the  left 

1.  Fruit  fogar  from  gnpei 

2.  f,          ,f    hcMiey         •        • 

3.  ,,       bj  the  action  of  adds 

on  cane  sngar  . 

4.  y,        by  fermentation  from 

cane  sugar 

5.  Syrup  gngar         .... 

6.  Sugar  of  milk      .... 

7.  Grape  lugar  of  erery  kind     . 
S.  Saccharo-chloride  of  sodium  . 

9.  Cane  sugar  ..... 

10.  Dextrine  sugar    .... 

11.  Dextrine 

12.  ,,        by  calculation 

35i 
36 

35i 

36 
0 

0 
43 
46 
41 
56 
92 
19 
140 

1-1056 
1-1056 

M056 

1-1056 
M05 
1-102 
1-095 
1117 
1-1056 
1-1056 
1-011 

25 
25 
25 
25 

3-36 
25 

The  sugar  from  manna,  liquorice,  glycerin,  glue,  gum,  starch, 
caramel,  glucinic  acid,  saccharo-potassa,  and  apoglucin,  with 
their  salts,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  altogether, 
did  not  indicate  any  circular  polarization.     If  substances  which 


n 


%MmH^. 
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polarize  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  are  met  with  admixed,  so 
that  no  change  of  colours  is  perceptible  on  either  side,  their 
power  of  circular  polarization  may,  however,  be  observed  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  0  point  no  obscuration  takes  place,  but 
they  appear  bright* 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  syrup  sug^  does  not 
polarize  at  all.  We  are  not  able  to  produce  pure  syrup  sugar 
by  treating  cane  sugar  with  spirit  of  wine :  we  may  succeed, 
however,  by  continued  boiling  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  cane 
sugar,  in  converting  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  no  longer 
polarize.  -  In  case  of  a  syrup  which  does  not  crystallize  at  all, 
boiling  for  twenty-four  hours  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  formation  of  syrup  sugar  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  colour.  Trommer's  copper  test  is  not  able  to  indicate  the 
cane  sugar  in  syrups  where  syrup  sugar  preponderates. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  sugar  of  urine  mixed  with  common 
salt,  it  appears  tliat  the  polarizing  power  of  the  solution  is  merely 
in  proportion  to  its  contents  of  free  grape  sugar.  The  writer 
has  likewise  observed,  that  urine  undoubtedly  contains  sugar, 
notwithstanding  this  does  not  polarize.  In  Uiis  case  the  fer- 
mentative capability  alone  can  decide  the  point 

Jdhrh.  f,  prakt  Chemie. 

Art.  XII. — Pharmaceutical  Fkimace. 

We  here  give  the  description  of  an  apparatus  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  pharmaceutical  chymist,  the  aptness  of  which, 
for  executing  most  pharmaceutical  operations,  has  beensufficienUy 
proved  by  its  introduction  into  a  great  number  of  laboratories. 

A  A  A  is  the  furnace  ;  the  fireplace  being  arranged  at  a,  and, 
the  ashpit  at  &•  It  contains  an  oblong  tinned -copper  boiler  B, 
with  a  pipe  for  withdrawing  its  contents  by  the  tap  g^  and  a 
well-tinned  cast-iron  cover  soldered  to  it,  having  round  holes  of 
different  diameters  and  rims  of  tin  rivetted  to  them,  into  which 
boxes  of  the  same  metal,  &  A  A  A,  or  earthenware  A^,  are  fitted 
by  means  of  an  iron  ring.  An  evaporating  basin  of  tin  m,  or  of 
earthenware  m,,  fits  in  the  larger  one :  these  basins  may  be  pro- 
vided with  covers  also  when  they  serve  for  prolonged  digestion .  A 
small  hole  receives  |he  tin  tube  /,  reaching  to  within  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  is  open  at  both  ends,  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  height  of  water  in  tiie  boiler,  whilst  it  does 
not  evolve  steam,  on  account  of  its  being  under  water.  So  soon, 
however,  as  it  evolves  steam  rapidly  the  water  is  beneath  its 
lower  end,  and  must  then  be  replenished.  This  boiler  by  the 
tin  tubes  nn  is  in  communication  with  another  vessel  C  precisely 
similar,  which  is  only  heated  by  the  steam  evolving  from  the 
boiler  B,  provided  the  taps  of  the  connecting  pipes  are  turned  on 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  necessary  communication.    This 
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second  boiler  containsy  besides  the  vessels  AAA,  tlie  tin  still  D,. 
which  has  a  double  bottom  of  tin  q  q  pierced  with  holes,  and 
composed  of  two  halves,  which  may  be  easily  taken  out,  and 
has,  at  the  side  near  the  top,  an  opening,  through  which  a  bent 
tin  tube  p  reaches  from  the  first  boiler  to  benea^  the  perforated 
false  bottom.  This  arrangement  is  used  for  aqueous  distilla- 
tions, or  preparing  essential  oils,  in  which  case  the  boiler  is  not 
filled  wid)  water:  the  substance] being  simply  cut  into  small 
pieces  is  pl&ced  in  the  dry  state  (in  the  case  of  oil  of  mustard 
seed,  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  the  ca)ce  must  be  moistened)  on 
the  perforated  false  bottom,  when  the  sleam  fit)m  the  boiler  B 
passes  beneath  the  ingredients,  and  distils  over  impregnated  with 
the  volatile  parts.  The  communication  of  steam  to  other  places 
must  then  of  course  be  prevented  by  closing  the  taps  and  setting 
the  boxes,  boilers,  &c.  into  their  places.  If  spirituous  liquors 
are  to  be  distilled,  this  arrangement  requires  the  following  mo- 
difications : — The  perforated  bottom  is  taken  out,  the  liquors  to 
be  distilled  put  into  the  boiler,  the  tube  removed,  and  the  open- 
ings closed  by  plugs,  as  at  c.  The  steam  from  the  water  heats 
the  liquor  from  outside,  and  it  distils  quickly  over.  The  dis- 
tilling vessel  is  connected  with  the  refrigerator  E,  containing  one 
of  Schroeder*s  cooling  apparatuses  somewhat  modified:  the  three 
cooling  tubes  r  r  r  discharge  their  contents  into  the  lower  main. 
All  the  difierent  parts  must  be  sufficiently  well  fitted  to  each 
other  that  no  luting  is  required;  the  distillation  is  then  carried  on 
very  easily ;  and  although  the  still  may  be  small,  a  considerable 
quantity  can  be  distilled  in  a  short  time.  The  condensed  water 
increasing  in  the  boiler  C  can  be  let  out,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  tap  gj  and  used  for  distilled  water.  The  larger  openings  of 
both  boilers  may  occasionally  be  used  for  admitting  a  thick  tin 
ring  with  four  openings  for  placing  infusion  pots,  &c.  therein. 
(The  distilling  vessel  closed  with  a  cover  may,  in  like  manner, 
serve  as  a  digester  for  making  extracts).  Both  boilers  are  fiirther 
united  by  the  two  tubes  o  o  provided  with  taps,  and  connected 
with  the  well-tinned  copper  vessel  F  used  for  heating  and  eva- 
porating, and  which  contains  similar  basins  for  digesting  and 
evaporating,  as  have  been  already  described  and  figured  m  m, 
and  smaller  basins  for  softening  plasters,  &c.  (perhaps  also 
vessels  for  infusions).  The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  third 
tube  8  8f  which  passes  through  the  refrigeratory^ in  order  to  collect 
the  condensed  steam  for  use,  as  distilled  water. 

G  G  is  the  drying  room  connected  with  this  apparatus.  It  is 
heated  byhotair;  cc  arechannelsof  castiron,the  sides  of  which  are 
heated  by  the  fire  in  the  fire-place  :  they  unite  at  rf  in  a  common 
channel  which  opens  at  e  into  the  kiln,  and  thus  heats  it  with 
dry  and  hot  air.  In  order  to  lead  away  the  saturated  air,  the 
pipe  V  opens  into  the  drying-room  at  its  lower  extremity  :  this 
carries  off  the  air  charged  with  moisture  with  rapidity,  and 
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effects  a  draught  through  the  drying-room,  fff  is  the  chimney, 
which  may  also  be  conducted  by  means  of  an  iron  pipe  through 
the  drying-room  to  increase  the  temperature.  The  matters  to  be 
heated  are  either  spread  on  the  iron  plate  which  forms  the 
bottoms,  or  wire  trays  resting  on  the  ledges  ill. 

[The  preceding  description  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  of 
Beindorff's  apparatus,  as  it  is  termed,  and,  with  the  plate,  has 
been  taken  from  Liebig,  Poggendorff,  and  Woehler's  Dictionary 
of  Chymistry  ;  the  modifications  which  we  have  ventured  to 
introduce  being  principally  with  a  view  to  the  economical  ap- 
plication of  fuel,  and  more*  rapid  heating  of  the  water  in  the 
second  boiler  C.  This  k  effected  by  a  coil  of  pipe, «,  which  has 
two  branches  at  the  upper  end ;  the  one  leading  into  the  vessel  C, 
the  other  into  the  corresponding  boiler  B,  and  the  pipe  being 
conducted  so  as  to  surround'  the  burning  fuel  in  the  fire-place, 
resting  on  the  channels  c  c,  and  terminating  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  boiler  B.  Now,  when  the  boiler  B  is  charged,  necessarily 
this  cast  iron  pipe  is  filled  with  the  liquid,  and,  being  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  fuel,  the  contents  are  rapidly  and  econo- 
mically converted  into  steam,  which,  by  a  tap  at  t»,  may  either 
be  caused  to  circulate  into  the  boiler  B  or  C.  For  instance, 
when  spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  distilled  from  the  vessel  D,  the 
steam  formed  in  this  pipe  is  directed  by'  the  tap  at  ti  directly 
into  tHe  vessel  C,  and  rapidly  heats  the  water ;  if,  in  lieu  of  per- 
forming this  process,  we  are  distilling  by  passing  steam  through 
dry  ingredients  resting  on  the  perforator  ^,  we  then  turn  the  tap 
so  that  the  hot,  and  indeed  high  pressure  steam  generated  in 
this  coil  of  pipe  may  be  conveyed,  after  passing  through  the  fire, 
into  the  vessel  whence  it  derives  its  supply  of  liquid  B.  We  have 
found  a  saving  of  quite  half  by  this  arrangement,  and  therefore 
have  deemed  it  worthy  of  mention.  By  causing  the  arms  of  the 
pipe  u  to  enter  the  boiler  lower  down,  the  steam  formed  therein 
then  enters  the  liquid  before  it  is  rendered  available.  This  ar- 
rangement causes,  however,  severe  succussions  if  the  fire  be 
intense.  Perhaps,  by  being  made  to  enter  the  boiler  B  near  the 
top  (above  the  liquid)  and  in  the  boiler  C  lower  down  (below 
the  liquid),  it  would  be  an  improvement,  since  in  the  first  vessel 
we  usually  require  -steam,  whilst  in  the  second  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained  is  the  formation  of  a  hot  water  bath.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  state  the  above  hint  was  gathered  from  Mr 
Perkinses  hot-water  apparatus  ;  and  to  that  gentleman  we  would 
refer  any  parties  who  may  wish  to  have  the  furnace  pipe  and  its 
connections,  with  ilie  boilers,  properly  arranged. 

The  above  apparatus  complete  is  sold  in  Germany  for 
£40.  We  will  hot  do  our  English  artisans  the  injustice  to  sup- 
pose that  they  cannot  compete  with  their  continental  brethren.] 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


NOMINA. 


Benzoas  Kalicus  .     .  ; 

—  Lithicus      .  • 

—  Magnesicus  . 

—  Manganosus 

—  Molybdicus  . 


•     • 


—  Molybdosus     .  . 

—  Natricus.     .     .  . 

—  Niccolicus  .     .  . 

—  Palladosus .     .  . 

—  Platinosus  .     .  . 

—  Plumbicus  •     :  . 

—  —        cum  aqua 

—  iri  Plumbicus  .  - 

—  Rhodiciut    .     .  . 

—  Stannicus    .     .  .     , 

—  Stannosus   .     .  .     . 

—  Stibicus 

—  Stronticus   .     .  .     . 

—  Telluricus  .     .  .     . 

—  Thoricus     .     .  .     . 

—  Uranicus    .     .  .     . 


FORMULA. 


KBz. 

*  ••. 

LBz  . 
Mg  Bz  . 
MnBz. 
MoBz« 

'^  ■  •  • 
MoBz  . 

NaBz  . 

.    *•• 

NiBz  . 
PdBz  . 

PtBz    . 

•  .*• 

PbBz  . 
BhBz  +  H 

.  ••• 

Pb«Bz 


■••         •«• 


R,  Bz» 

I 

Sn  Bz» . 

4.     .     . 

SnBz  . 

Sb.  Bz» 

*      •    . 

.        ... 

SrBz    . 

.*    ... 
TeBz* 

h    ■    . 

•          ... 

ThBz  . 

U.  Bz» 

1 
T  •       •       • 
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PONDERA  ATOllORUll, 

FAETKA  CBNTB8I1IALK8. 

0=100 

H.  =  1 

+  E 

—  E 

HvelH 

2022,44 

162,06 

29,17 

70,83 

1612,86 

129,24 

11,18 

SS,8  2 

1600,88 

135,49 

15,28 

84,72 

1878,41 

150,52 

23,74 

76,26 

/ 

3663,57 

293,57 

21,80 

•      78,20 

1831,78 

146,78 

2131,04 

170,76 

32,78 

67,22 

1823,42 

146,11 

21,44 

78,56 

1902,20 

152,43 

24,69 

75,31 

2198,42 

176,16 

34,84 

65,16 

2766,02 

221,64 

48,21 

51,79 

2827,02 

226,53 

49,33 

50,67 

2939,50 

235,54 

47,44 

48,73 

8,83 

5616,02 

450,02 

74,49 

25,51 

• 

5900,34 

472,80 

27,16 

72,84 

1966,78 

157,60 

• 

3800,34 

304,52 

24,61 

75,30 

1900,17 

152,26 

2267,82 

181,72 

36,83 

■«3,17 

6210,47 

497,65 

30,80 

69^ 

2070,16 

165,88 

2079,81 

166,66 

31,12 

68,88 

3866,81 

.  309,85 

25,91 

74,09 

1933,40 

154,93 

2277,42 

182,49 

37,10 

62,90 

10020,28 

802,93 

57,11 

42,89 

3340,09 

267,64 

32a 
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NOMINA. 


Uranosos 

—  Vanadicus 

—  Yttricus ...... 

—  Zincicus.     .     .     •     .    . 

—  Zirconicus 

Benzoylium 

Bismuthum 

Boras  Aluminicus ...... 

bi  Boras  Aluminicus 

Boras  Ammonicus 

M  i3ora^  Ammonicus 

—  —  —        cum  aqua 

guadri  Boras  Ammonicus  c.  a.^  • 
Boras  Ammonicus  basicus  .  •  • 
se  Boras  Ammonicus  cum  aqua    . 

Boras  Argenticus 

bi  Boras  Argenticus  .     4,    .     .     . 

Boras  Baryticus 

bi  Boras  Baryticus 

quadri  Boras  Baryticus  .... 

Boras  Bismuthicus 

bi  Boras  Bismuihicvis  .  .  .  . 
^oras  Cadmicus 


FORMULAE, 


UBz     . 

VBz*  . 

YBz    . 
ZnBz  . 


•••  ••• 


Zr.  Bz*    ^ 


•     •     •     • 


B2  =  C'*H»«0« 


Bi    . 

• 

Bi.  . 

• 

•••                  ••• 

Al.  B" 

. 

■••                   ••• 

Al,  B" 

■ 

• 

N.H; 

B 

■ 

N.HJ 

B« 

N.HJ 

B« 

+4H, 

N.HJ 

+8H,- 

SN.H 

l+- 

4B+6H 

N.HJ 

•  •• 

B"- 

f9H. 

AgB 

• 

■         ■         . 

a                •>• 

AgB« 

• 

•         1 

•         • 

• 

••• 

BaB 

•         t 

•    .     • 

• 

•         ••• 

BaB* 

•           i 

1         ■ 

• 

BaB« 

« 

. 

• 

.         ••• 

BiB 

•           • 

• 

•                 ••• 

BiB* 

t           • 

• 

•                    ••• 

CdB 

•          a 

• 
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PONDBRA   J 

tTOMORUIC. 

PARTES  CBNTB8IMALBS. 

0=  100 

H.  =  l 

+  E 

—  E 

HvelH, 

4243,88 

340,07 

66,24 

33,76 

3921,94 

314,27 

26,95 

73,05 

1960,97 

157,18 

/ 

1935,04 

155,05 

25,97 

74,03 

1935,75 

155,11 

26,00 

74,00 

5437,97 

435,75 

20,97 

79,03 

!      1812,66 

* 

145,25 

1332,52 

106,78 

Bz=»84,99 

0=15,01 

1 

* 

C=80,31 

0=15,01 

H— 4,68 

886,92 

71,07 

1778,84 

142,14 

i      1950,95 

156,88 

32,92 

67,08 

S259,56 

J 

261,19 

19,71 

80,29 

763,16 

61,16 

42,84 

57,16 

!      1199,36 

96,11 

27,26 

72,74 

1649,28 

182,16 

19,82 

52,90 

27,28 

2971,61 

238,12 

11,00 

58,72 

30,28 

3400,66 

272,49 

• 

28,84 

51,31 

19,85 

3956,50 

317,04 

8,26 

66,15 

25,59 

1887,81 

140,47 

76,89 

23,11 

2324,02 

• 

186,23 

62,46 

37,54 

1393,08 

111,63 

68,69 

31,31 

1829,29 

146,58 

52,31 

47,69 

« 

2701,70 

216,49 

35,42 

64,58 

1423,13 

114,04 

69,35 

30,65 

1859,33 

• 

148,99 

53,08 

46,92 

1232,98 

98,80 

64,62 

35,38 
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CRYSTALLIZED  CREAM  AND  LIN.  CAMPH. 

To  ike  BdiiM  ^f  ikt  Anmaii  ^  ChynMry  mud  Pktnmmef, 

Gbntlbmbk, — Id  answer  to  the  query  of  a  correspondent  in  your  journal  I  find 
the  following  reply : — ^That  you  are  not  aware  of  inch  an  article  as  Cryatalfised 
Cold  Cream.  There  is  a  yery  elegant  preparation  called  Crystallised  Cream, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  what  your  correspondent  refers  to ;  it  is  made  in  the 
following  manner : — 

JL  01.  Amygdat.  dulcis,  ^'. ;  Cetaoeum,  5j. ;  01.  Bergam.  3ss.  Melt  the  spermaceti, 
and  add  the  oils  gradually.    Let  it  stand  till  cool,  and  yon  will  find  it  cryatalliaed. 

Also  in  your  journal  of  the  18th  of  November  there  is  another  query,  whidi  you 
appeal  to  tiie  subscribers  of  your  journal  to  answer,  whkh  I  shall  be  Ttcy  happy  to 
do  if  not  taking  up  too  mudi  spaoe. 

Hie  preparation  In  tfatf  PharmaoOpceia  called  Lin.  Camph.  is  mad6  by  dis- 
solving 3i.  of  Camph.  in  ^i^-  of  oUtc  oil.  If  this  preparation-^that  is,  Lin.  Camph. 
5j. — is  mixed  with  melted  spermaceti  3j.  wfasn  it  cools  you  wHl  have  thA  caOpfcor  bsH, 
or  camphor  cake,  which  ever  you  please  to  call  it. 

This  answer  is  intended  for  the  correspondent  who  signs  hiBMelf  Oyt ^s. 

Guy's  Hospital,  Not.  26, 1842.  Your  obedient  serant, — Gutvnsis. 


APATltE  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

7b  the  Bditon  qf  the  Annah  qf  ChymUtry  and  Pharmacy, 

Gkntlkmbn, — Could  yon  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Apatite  or 

native  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  need  snocessfolly  as  a  fertiliser.    I  bdieve  It  to 

have  been  imported  from  Spain  for  the  purpose,  but  have  not  been  able  to  aaoertain 

the  effects  produced. — I  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

November  28,  1842.  Agbicola. 


Spiritus  Ammonijb,  P.  L.  1815.-^  Ammon.  Mur.  (ooloured),  4  lbs.   6os.a; 
Potass.  Snbcarb.  (chieres  davell.)  8  lbs. ;  S.  Y.  R.  cong.  3.    Draw  off  3  gallons, 
or  rather  221b.  A. 
[Remember  to  prevent  the  small  tube  being  filled  up,  as  an  accident  happened 
from  this  cause  V>  1B23.] 

N.B. — ^The  Spiritus  Ammoniife  Simplex  is  directed  by  the  College  (1815),  to  con- 
tain rather  more  than  three  times  as  much  ammonia  as  the  Spiritus  Ainmonis 
Aromaticus. 

Spiaitus  kuuoviM  AjtoMATicua,  P.  L.  1815. — ^After  drawing  off  former  batdi, 
aU-*Cort.  Cinnam.  Psj^.jijss.* ;  Nuces  Moscfaatse,  Jvlij.*;  Ess.  Limonum, })}.; 
Ammon.  Mur.  (coloured),  31bs.  7oa.^ ;  Cineres  Clavellat, 6 lbs.  4 os.^ ;  S.  v.  R« 
cong.  5,  o.  m.    Draw  off  7)  gall6ns.    The  weight  should  be  58  lb.  2oc.a 
Spiritus  A^monub  Coicpoarrua,  P.  L.  1787.— After  drawing  off  former  batch, 
all— Ammon.  Muriat.  (ooloured),  71b.  4os.^;   Cineris  ^ClavelL  141b.;    Ess. 
Limonum,  ^v.^ ;  Nuces  MoschatR,  3U***^  ;  S.  V.  R.  cong.  (o.  m.)  5.     Dnw 
off  37  lbs.  which  suppose  is  5^  gaUons,  o.  m. 
Spiritub  AiiMONiJi  FxTiDVS.  —  Ammoni«  Muriat.  (ooloured),  21b.  3os.a; 
Potassse  Snbcarb.  (dneres),  41bs.A;  Asafetids,  lib.  10 os.^    Spirit  from  ex* 
tracts,  q.  s.  according  to  specific  gravity.    Draw  off  12  pints  of  the  strength  ef 
rectified  spirits. 
Spiritvs  AuMONiJB  SucciHATVs. — Liquor  Ammonise,  Qv. ;— Unct.  Mastidi. 
f^T. ;   Ol.  Succmi  (oirn),  gtt.  jv. ;  Ol.  Lavand.  Aug.  gtt.  JJT.  ^— 4rat  unils 
the  tincture  and  oils.    MiMse,  S.  A. 
The  above  processes,  ai  formerly  praetiaed  in  tha  labcfirttory  of  Messrs.  AOen, 
Hanburys,  and  Barry,  of  Plough  Court,  possess  an  interest  for  the  young  phar- 
macien,  aa  indicating  the  extreme  miRuteneas  with  which  the  above  rmlnmt  fins 
caused  every  detail  to  be  inserted  in  their  journal. 

*«*  CommtHitca/tofw,  Booki  for  Review^  fye,  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— '*To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  or  CHTMiSTRt,  cue  of  MeaOtt.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Patemoater  Row." 

■         »^    ■  -  ■■■■  I      ■  ^—^i^—  ■■■■*■  I     B^ 

WILSON  AND  OdILVT,  57,  aKiNNBR  snaBT,  SNOWRILI9  M>K001f. 
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^  6.  Midical  Schools  of  the  Benedictines. — In  many  parts  of 
Europe,  more  especially  in  Italy,  monks  were  engaged  in  the 
task  of  healing  the  sick,  and,  consequently,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  medical  art  than  a 
mere  acquaintance  with  medicines.  This  was  the  case  more 
especially  with  the  Benedictine  Convents  at  Monte  Casino  and 
Salerno,  in  Italy,  where  distinguished  teachers  of  medical  science 
were  educated,  and,  indeed,  medical  schools  of  some  repute 
established. .  That  of  S^ilerno,  even  iu  the  eighth  century,  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  King  Roger,  of  Naples,  even  so 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  conferred  a  medical  charter  in  his 
domains ;  and  this  was  considerably  extended  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  forming  a  very  laudable  code,  as  regards  the  dnig- 
gist  and  the  physician.  The  stationSj  for  such  the  apothecaries' 
or  dniggists'  shops  were  termed,  were  only  permitted  to  be 
established  and  held  by  confectionarii — persons  who  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  an  examination,  and  who  had  bound  them- 
selves, by  oath,  to  the  due  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
price  of  remedies  was  guided  by  certain  regulations,  the  number 
of  drug-establishments  limited,  and  physicians  were  prohibited 
from  being  the  proprietors  of  a  shop,  or  open  dispensary. 
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This  early  example  of  medical  regulations,  commenced  in  the 
eighth  century  at  Naples,  was  imitated  by  other  European  states; 
so  that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenUi  centuries,  druggists^  or,  as  they  are  termed  on  the  con- 
tinent, apothecaries^  shops,  were  gradually  established  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  &c.  and  subjected  to  legisla- 
tive enactment ;  whilst  it  has  remained  for  the  druggists  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  of 
self-preservation,  to  seek  the  protection  of  laws  and  a  constitu- 
tion.    But  we  leave  our  readers  to  pursue  the  parallel. 

On  the  foundation  of  universities  in  Germany,  medical  science 
and  pharmacy,  which,  until  that  time,  had  been  only  empirically 
treated,  began  to  assume  a  somewhat  scientific  aspect.  The 
natural  sciences,  especially  chymistry  and  botany,  necessarily 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  stock  of  remedies.  A 
medical  literature  sprung  up  :  the  works  of  Geber,  the  Arabic 
sage,  Roger  Bacon,  Albert  of  Bollstaedt,  Raymond  LuUy,  Basil 
Valentine,  and  others,  although  partly  written  under  the  influence 
of  illusory  alchymical  research,  contributed  to  this  end ;  and 
such  literature  was  much  enriched  by  the  labours  of  the  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — as  Hieronymus  Bock, 
sumamed  Tragus,  Conrad  Gessner,  Rambert  Dodonaus,  Matthias 
von  Lobel,  Casalpinus  Joachim  Camerarius,  Jacob  Theodore 
Tabemamontanus,  Otto  Bnmfells,  Jacob  Sylvius,  Andreas 
Libavius,  Oswold  Croll,  Joseph  du  Chonn,  sumamed  Querce- 
tanus,  Saladin  of  Asculo,  and  others. 

§  7.  Recogmtion  of  Pharmacy  by  Governments* — The  advanced 
position  to  which  pharmacy  had  meanw^hile  attained,  induced 
the  governments  of  most  states  to  regulate  the  profession  by 
favourable  laws ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies there  were  published  in  all  countries  Dispensatories,  Phar- 
macopoeias, and  Regulations  for  those  practising  the  medical  art, 
all  of  which  necessarily  bear  the  stamp  of  their  time.  The  Dis- 
pensatories especially  were  filled  with  prescriptions,  enumerating 
many  remedies  which  a  more  enlightened  knowledge  of  natural 
bodies  caused  to  be  rejected,  since  their  application  was  based 
partly  on  superstition,  and  partly  on  absurd  views  of  chymislrj'. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  when  the  sciences  generally 
made  such  rapid  progress,  and  distinguished  men.  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  in  all  branches  thereof,  pharmacy  necessarily 
progressed  likewise ;  it  being,  in  fact,  simply  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  such  sciences.  The  works  of  Majou-Sylvius,  Mynsicht, 
Kircher,  Glauber,  Kunkel,  Becher,  Isaac  Holland,  Chr.  Glazier, 
Agricola,  Bauhin,  Toumefort,  Zwolfler^  Robert  Boyle,  Beguin, 
Nicolas  Lemmery,  and  Stahl,  greatly  enriched  pharmacy,  and 
caused  it  to  assume  a  more  and  mote  scientific  form.  This  was 
the  case  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  wlien  Linnaeus 
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established  his  system  of  plants ;  Gleditsch,  Jiissieu,  Swartz, 
Schreber,  and  others,  exerted  themselves  for  the  progress  of 
botany ;  Buffon,  Bhimenbach,  and  others,  for  zoology ;  Walle- 
rius,  Cronstedt,  Kirwan,  Werner,  and  others,  for  mineralogy ; 
Stahl,  Marggraf,  Rouelle,  Geofiroy,  Caspar  Neumann,  Bergman, 
Scheele,  Black,  Lavoisier,  Vauquelin,  BerthoUet,  Fourcroy, 
Gren,  Hagen,  Giittling,  Westrumb,  Wiegleb,  Hermbstadt, 
Klaproth,  Richter,  Bucholz,  Trommsdorff,  and  others,  for  chy- 
xnistiy,  and  especially  also  for  pharmacy. 

The  gpreat  number  of  discoveries  and  valuable  additions  pro- 
duced by  the  labours  of  the  previously  named  and  many  other 
men  of  these  times,  caused  the  publication  of  scientific  journals 
for  Chymistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  ;  and  it 
is  a  praiseworthy  sign  of  the  attempts  of  pharmaceutists  of  that 
early  period,  that  separate  periodicals  were  even  then  established 
for  Pharmacy,  since  these  must  exert  considerable  influence  on 
the  scientific  practice  of  the  art ;  and  its  domain  was  rapidly 
extended  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  separate  pharmaceutical  institutions  or  schools  were 
established,  in  which  instructions  were  given  both  on  pharmacy 
as  also  on  those  auxiliary  natural  sciences  connected  with  it. 
Besides  this,  societies  were  formed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
promoting  pharmacy. 

§  8.  Thus  did  pharmacy  gi'adually  improve  until  it  became  an 
independent  scientific  art;  and  the  beautifiil  results  which  accom- 
panied the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  gratefully  received 
by  the  nineteenth,  and  carried  on  in. every  paiticular  branch  to 
still  greater  perfection.  An  immense  field  has  been  opened  by 
researches  and  experiments  ;  and  knowledge  has  been  gathered 
from  all  quarters,  throwing  new  light  on  the  various  branches  of 
natural  science  until  then  unveiled,  and  thus  instigating  new 
and  profound  researches  over  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  Wo 
have  only  to  mention,  in  reference  to  the  present  time,  the  labours 
of  some  few  who  have  already  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil" — 
as  Bucholz,  Trommsdorff,  V.  Rose,  Schrader,  Giese,  Scherer, 
Dorffurt,  Gehlen,  Davy,  Stromeyer,  Proust,  Kirchhof,  Henry, 
Robiquet,  Geiger,  Hanle,  Planche,  Cadet,  Fr.  Nees  v.  Esenbeck, 
Willdenow,  Hayne,  Wollaston,  SeruUas,  De  CandoUe,  Pelletier, 
Du  Menil,  Hennell,  and  others. 

§  9.  Pharmacy  has  been  considerably  changed  by  the  nume- 
rous discoveries  and  progress  of  natural  sciences.  A  number  of 
useless  remedies  and  worthless  compounds  have  been  removed 
firom  the  Dispensatories  and  PharmacopcBias,  after  critical  exa- 
mination, for  which  desirable  result  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
chymistry.  By  the  discovery  of  fixed  proportions  in  combina- 
tions, the  formulae  for  chymical  remedies  have  been  scientifically 
defined,  and  a  considerable  improvement  in  remedies  has  been 
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especially  produced  by  the  progress  of  organic  chymisiry,  inas- 
much as  this  latter  has  given  particular  instructions  for  obtaining 
those  elements  of  active  principles  on  which  their  action  is 
founded.  All  these  facts  united  have  procured  for  pharmacy  a 
high  standing  in  the  medical  science  of  different  countries.  Its 
importance  to  this  latter  has  been  acknowledged  to  its  full  ex* 
tent  where  it  has  most  progressed.  The  surveillance  of  the 
executive,  and  regulation  of  dniggists*  shops,  as  there  practised, 
under  well-defined  regulations,  and  the  introduction  of  phar- 
macists to  the  first  honorary  distinctions,  in  order  to  promote  the 
practice  of  their  art,  are  instances  of  this^  In  the  present  posi- 
tion of  pharmacy,  it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  continue  this 
course,  and  to  follow  it  up,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  gratif}'ing 
results  for  an  occupation  which  has  the  high  duty  to  peiform,  of 
aiding  in  the  diminution  of  human  suffering. 

The  scientific  instruction  of  the  druggist  has  attracted  the 
deserved  attention  of  many  universities ;  special  chairs  or  pro- 
fessorships of  pharmacy,  and  celebrated  pharmaceutical  institu- 
tions, have  been  combined  with  them.  Finally,  pharmaceutical 
societies  have,  even  in  limping  England  and  Ireland,  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  progress  of  this  art. 
These  societies  extend  more  and  more ;  and  the  best  results  ol 
imited  efforts  everywhere  become  apparent  wherever  they  ex- 
tend, lliese  societies  have  contributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  promotion  of  pharmacy,  especially  in  Germany,  and  likewise 
in  France.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Paris ;  in  Russia, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Petersburg;  in  Portugal,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Lisbon  ;  are  prominent  for  the 
valuable  contents  of  their  journals. 

This  short  historical  sketch  of  pharmacy,  which  may  be  found 
detailed  in  the  works  of  Buchner,  Geiger,  Schmidt,  Reichard, 
and  others,  proves  clearly  that  the.,  preparation  of  remedies 
should  be  an  independent  art,  separate  from  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
benefits  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  botli  may  remain 
united  in  pursuing  their  several  aims.  Since  almost  all 
branches  of  natural  science  now  enter  into  more  or  less  close 
connection  with  pharmacy,  the  latter  offers  to  its  followers  a 
large  field  of  discoveries  and  wealth,  by  investigating  the  vast 
domains  of  natural  science ;  and  thus,  following  up  its  natural 
task  of  improving  remedies,  it  simultaneously  aids  in  improve- 
ment of  such  science.  The  position  of  pharmacy  is,  therefore, 
in  the  present  day,  a  very  honourable  one.  FulfiUing  its  im- 
portant vocation,  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  information  of  the  most  useful,  varied,  and  interest- 
ing kind. 
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Art,  II. —  On  the  Analysis  of  OxgaU,  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.     By  the  Baron  J.  Berzelius. 

i  [From  the  KongL  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.] 

[Continued  from  page  306.] 

Those  portions  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  are  a  mixture  of  felli- 
hic  and  cholinic  acids,  which,  if  the  change  of  the  bilin  has  not 
been  previously  complete,  may  contain  a  small  portion  of  the 
acids  obtained  from  them  and  from  bilin.  These  latter,  how- 
ever, may  be  removed  by  water  of  barytes,  after  which  fellinate 
of  barytes  is  dissolved  by  dilute  alcohol,  leaving  behind  cholinate 
of  barytes. 

Muriatic  acid  produces  entirely  similar  effects.  Its  applica- 
tion is  especially  convenient  for  obtaining  taurin,  cholinic  acid, 
fellinic  acid,  and  even  dyslysin.  I,  however,  have  prefen'ed,  in 
the  preceding  experiments,  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  because  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  a  residue  of  unchanged  bilin  in  the  acid  liquor 
by  employing  this  latter. 

The  rationale  of  these  processes  is  to  be  found  in  Demarcay*s 
discovery  of  tlie  changes  produced  in  gall  by  acids.  He,  how- 
ever, overlooked  the  fact,  that  these  changes  only  affect  the  bilin. 
Of  this  he  was  not  aware,  viz.  that  the  acids  formed  during  this 
process  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  this  principle  ;  that  there 
are  two,  and  not  simply  one,  produced ;  and  that  continued  ti*eat- 
raent  with  acid  converts  them  into  dyslysin. 

If  gall,  after  having  been  taken  from  the  gall-bladder,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  the  summer,  is  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner  just  now  explained,  a  plentiful 
plaster-like  precipitate  is  at  once  obtained,  which  proves  how 
quickly  the  sj>ontaneons  change  of  gall  takes  place. 

Analysis  of  Gall  with  Acetate  of  Lead. — A  spirituous  solution 
is  prepared  with  anhydrous  alcohol  from  inspissated  gall.  This 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  until  the  liquor  ceases  to  become  turbid 
by  its  addition.  The  precipitate  thus  produced  is  of  a  greenish- 
brown  colour,  is  not  coherent,  and  becomes  darker  whilst  drying^ 
forming  coarse  grains. 

The  precipitate  prodticed  by  neutral  Acetate  of  Lead  \%  infused 
with  alcohol,  which  extracts  therefrom  a  small  quantity  of  bili- 
fellinate  of  lead,  leaving,  however,  the  greater  part  undissolved. 
It  is  then,  together  with  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  of  0.86  sp.  gr,, 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  decomposes  the  salt  of 
lead,  the  acids  of  which  dissolve  in  the  alcohol,  and  remain  after 
the  alcohol  has  been  removed  by  distillation.     Ether,  applied  in 
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small  quantities,  extracts  biliverdin  and  fatty  acids.  A  fresh  por- 
tion of  ether  extracts  the  rest  of  the  biliverdin,  leaving  behind  a 
brown  magma  of  cholinic  acid,  coloured  by  the  acid  of  the  bill- 
fulvin,  which  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  disengaged  therefrom, 
so  that  the  cholinic  acid  afterwards  obtained  shall  be  colourless. 
Boiling  alcohol  of  0*833  extracts  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead  some 
choleic  acid. 

The  liquor  being  first  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  is  then 
precipitated  with  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  by  adding  the  latter  in  small  portions,  and  continually  stirr- 
ing, until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  appear,  which  will  be  found 
sti'ongly  coloured,  and  coheres  very  rapidly.  Shortly  after  the 
precipitate  begins  to  whiten  and  cohere,  it  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. We  shall  term  this  the  first  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead. 

The  filtered  liquor  is  then  completely  precipitated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  and  filtered.  We  shall  call  this  the  second  pre- 
cipitate obtained  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

The  precipitated  and  filtered  liquor  is  freed  from  the  oxide  of 
lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered  and  evaporated  in  the 
water -bath  to  dryness.  The  sulphuretted  lead  separates  with 
difficulty ;  wherefore  the  liquor,  previous  to  filtration,  has  to  un- 
dergo partial  evaporation.  This  operation  again  imparts  to  it 
some  traces  of  lead.  The  remaining  lead  may,  however,  after 
concentration  and  mixing  with  alcohol,  be  easily  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  disengaged,  after  which  the  liquid 
parts  are  removed  by  evaporation,  and  the  dry  residue  treated 
with  anhydrous  alcohol.  This  dissolves  bilin,  and  likewise 
acetate  of  soda  and  potassa,  formed  from  all  the  salts  contained 
in  gall,  the  acids  of  which  have  been  disengaged  in  the  form  of 
basic  salts  of  lead.  The  bilin  remaining  behind  lifter  the  eva- 
poration of  the  alcohol  is  colourless  and  transparent;  but  it 
easily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  becoming  white, 
and  showing  some  traces  of  a  crystalline  texture.  This  is  the 
gall  sugar  of  Gmelin. 

The  alkali  may  be  removed  therefrom  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  allowed  to  fall  in  drops  into  a  solution  thereof  in  anhydrous 
alcohol.  If  it  could  be  possible  not  to  add  more  sulphuric  acid 
than  exactly  requisite,  the  solution  would  then  require  only  to 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  during  which  operation  the  acetic 
acid  escapes.  The  sulphuric  acid  is,  however,  precipitated  from 
the  solution  after  the  filtration,  by  a  little  acetate  of  lead,  the  ex- 
cess of  which  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  after  which 
the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath. 

The  first  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  is,  properly  speaking, 
nothing  but  an  admixture  of  the  second  with  that  formed  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  ibr  as  soon  as  the  latter  precipitates  the 
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gaily  acetic  acid  becomes  free  in  the  liquor^  and  finally  prevents 
fhrther  precipitation  by  the  neutral  salt.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  bilifelliuate  of 
loady  leaving  behind  the  bilicholinate  of  lead,  which  then, 
according  to  the  above  explained  method,  is  treated  with  alcohol 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  second  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  decomposed  therein  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  treatment  continued  accorduig  to  the  method  above  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  the  decomposition^  of  the  plaster-like 
combination  of  lead.  It  seldom  yields  any  trace  of  taurin  in 
the  event  of  the  gall  used  having  been  perfectly  fresh. 

[To  be  continiied.] 


Art.  III. — On  the  Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium ;  being  a 
Digest  of  the  TVeatise  on  the  above  Preparationy  whichgained  the 
Prize  of  the  Hagen  Bucholzian  Foundation.     By  Otto  Eder. 

[Concluded  from  page  274.] 

It  is  necessary  to  dissolve  more  iodine  in  the  ley  of  caustic 
potash  thaii  the  latter  is  able  to  combine  with,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  caustic  potassa  is  perfectiy  saturated.  If  the 
ley  of  caustic  potassa  employed  contains  carbonate,  it  is  tiie 
more  necessary  to  add  iodine  in  excess,  since  otherwise  the  salt 
obtained  is  frequently  alkaline,  and  contains  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  sulphur.  Previous  to  introducing  the  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  the  ley,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  tlie  latter  consi- 
derably, for  if  the  ley  be  concentrated,  the  disengaged  sulphur 
conglomerates,  canying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  free  iodine  pre- 
sent, and  thus  withdrawing  it  Jrom  the  further  action  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  We  may  be  satisfied  as  to  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  iodate  of  potassa  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, if  the  ley,  after  having  been  left  for  24  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  still  evolves  a  perceptible  odour  of  hydrothionic  acid.  All 
the  sulphuretted  hydrog«in  gas  present  in  excess  being  then  re- 
moved by  exposing  the  ley  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  only 
remains  to  ascertain  if  the  liquor  does  not  indicate  an  acid  re- 
action by  free  hydriodic  acid,  which  may  easily  occur  if  the 
iodine  has  been  employed  in  considerable  excess.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  carefully  neutralize  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  iodide  of  potassium  obtained  would  assume 
a  yellow  colour  in  time,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  adhering 
hydriodic  acid. 

7.  Preparation   by  means  of  caustic  lime  and  iodine, — M. 
Herrmann  has  published  the  following  preparation  of  iodide  of 
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poiassium^^in  the  Pharmaceutisches  Central-BlatL  (1835)  p.  19L 
He  adds  iodine  to  milk  of  lime  until  a  yellowish  colour  appears, 
then  dilutes  with  water,  filters,  precipitates  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  evaporates,  to  ciystallization,  when,  as  he  states, 
beautiful  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  are  obtained.  Mr.  H. 
here  entirely  overlooked  the  formation  of  iodate  of  lime,  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  must  unavoidably  have  been  much 
contaminated  with  iodate  of  potassa.  Not  thinking,  however, 
the  application  of  caustic  lime,  in  lieu  of  caustic  potassa,  alto- 
gether exceptionable  for  the  preparation  of  the  iodide,  we  also 
undertook  some  experiments  with  this  former. 

To  milk  of  lime,  prepared  from  half  an  ounce  of  caustic  lime, 
6  drachms  20  grs.  of  iodine  were  added  by  degrees :  the  pappy 
mass  having  assutned  a  yellow^  colour,  was  diluted  with  water, 
filtered,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  (for  which  hot  water 
is  best  employed,  since  the  iodate  of  lime  is  not  readily  soluble) 
until  the  decanted  liquor  no  longer  indicated  the  presence  of 
iodine.  This  ley  of  iodide  of  calcium  and  iodate  of  lime  can- 
not be  converted  into  iodide  of  calcium  by  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  heating  the  residue  to  redness,  since  the  saline  mix- 
ture, when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  assumes,  as  it  gra- 
dually becomes  dry,  a  brown  colour,  evolving  at  the  same  time 
fumes  of  iodine.  The  ley  was  therefore  at  once  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  potassa,  the  disengaged  carbonate  of  lime  separated 
by  filtering,  and  washed.  A  considerable  quantity  of  w^ater  is 
here  likewise  required  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  removing  the 
iodate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  from  the  pre- 
cipitated lime,  and  thus  a  great  quantity  of  a  dilute  solution  is 
obtained.  The  ley  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potassa 
thus  obtained  cannot  be  judiciously  treated  by  evaporation  to 
dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness,  for  the  reasons  pre- 
viously stated.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  therefore  intro- 
duced, until  a  sample,  afler  being  filtered,  no  longer  assumed  a 
3'ellow  colour  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids :  when  evaporated, 
and  set  aside  for  crystallization,  it  yielded,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
iodide  of  potassium. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  solution  of  iodide  of  calcium  and 
iodate  of  lime  was  not  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
as  above,  but  the  iodate  of  lime,  previously  converted  into  iodide 
of  calcium,  by  introducing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  After  being 
filtered  the  liquor  was  then  exposed  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  present  in  excess,  and  then 
carefully  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  judicious 
to  execute  the  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature,  and  to 
wash  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  warm  or  recently 
boiled  water.     The  carbonate  of  lime  is  then  easily  obtained 
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entirely  free  from  iodine,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  does  not 
contain  any  trace  of  lime.  The  only  inconvenience  met  with  is 
the  same  as  during  the  preparation  from  ioduret  of  iron  and  of 
zinc ;  that  is,  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potassa.  The  greater  part  of  the  salt  is,  however, 
obtained  in  a  neutral  state  by  crystallization. 

This  process  might,  therefore,  deserve  a  preference  over  the 
former,  because  we  avoid  the  necessity  of  twice  removing  (by 
washing)  a  salt  in  the  state  of  iodate  of  lime  and  of  potassa, 
which  is  difficult  of  solution.  In  order  to  define  the  product 
with  more  precision,  a  greater  quantity  of  iodine  was  now  taken 
for  another  experiment.  One  ounce  and  a  half  of  caustic  lime 
was  hydrated  with  water  to  a  pappy  mass ;  this  was  diluted 
with  12  ounces  of  water,  and  then,  during  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat,  2  ounces  and  3  drachms  of  iodine  were  added. 
The  liquor  having  assumed  a  yellow  colour  from  the  iodine, 
was  then  diluted  a  second  time  with  12  ouuces  of  water,  filtered, 
and  the  residue  washed  with  28  ounces  of  hot  water.  When 
the  liquor  was  almost  cool,  but  before  the  iodate  of  ^ime  began 
to  be  disengaged  by  crystallization,  hydrothionic  acid  was  in- 
troduced until  the  iodate  of  lime  was  completely  decomposed. 
The  ley  of  iodide  of  calcium  thus  obtained  was  freed  from  the 
disengaged  sulphur  by  filtration,  and  from  the  excess  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  by  heating,  then  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
potassa,  of  which  it  required  1  ounce,  3^  drachms,  and  2  grs. 
The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime  produced  was  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  washed  with  20  ounces  of  water.  The  ley  of  iodide 
of  potassium  evaporated,  and  set  aside  for  crystallization,  yielded 
3  ounces,  2  drachms,  and  10  grains  of  crystals.  The  crystals 
obtained  at  the  end,  however,  gave  indications,  as  did  the  mother 
liqnor,  of  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction ;  the  contents  of  iodide  of 
j>otassium  were  ascertained  as  at  experiment  No.  1 .  By  calcu- 
lating the  whole  of  the  material  employed,  in  this  case,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  and  the  sulphuric  acid  employed 
for  evolving  the  required  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  expenses 
of  both  being  amply  covered  by  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  obtained,  the  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  thus  obtained 
costs  about  Is.  3d.,  which,  for  a  lb.,  would  give  6s.  3d. 

Although  it  would  not  appear  unprofitable,  according  to  these 
results,  to  follow  this  mode  of  preparing  iodide  of  potassium, 
there  are  several  inconveniences  connected  with  it : — Ist.  The 
residue  left  by  the  lime  is  to  be  washed ;  its  quantity  is  not 
always  the  saipe,  but  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lesser  purity 
of  the  caustic  lime  employed,  and  in  preparing  large  quantities 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  ceilainly  difficult  to  wash  it  tho- 
roughly. The  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  limp  has  likewise  to 
be  washed,  which,  indeed,  succeeds  more  easily,  since,  in  this 
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case,  the  salt  is  one  \vhich  dissolves  with  facility ;  at  the  end  of 
the  operation,  however,  a  very  voluminous  ley  remains  for  eva- 
poration, causing,  it  is  true,  by  the  application  of  steam  appa- 
ratus, now  so  frequently  used,  but  litde  trouble  and  expense,  as 
regards  fuel.  The  addition  of  a  small  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  cannot  be  avoided ;  this  is>  however,  very  slight,  if  the 
work  is  carefully  executed ;  and  is,  perhaps,  a  minor  objection 
to  this  method.— P^.  C.-BlaU.  Nos.  17  &  18. 

[The  preceding  elaborate  paper  is  by  the  pupil  of  a  pharmacien 
competing  for  the  Hagen  Bucholzian  foundation.  It  is  interesting 
to  the  apprentice,  as  shewing  the  proficiency  of  his  continental 
fellow  labourer,  on  the  termination  of  apprenticeship. — Eo.] 


Art.  IV. — On  the  Adulteration  of  the  Oils  of  Commerce.     By 

M.  H  EI  DEN  REICH. 


[Continaed  from  page  215.] 

M.  Penot,  in  a  report  on  the  preceding  researches  of  M. 
Heidenreich,  made  in  the  name  of  the  chymical  Comiti  de  la 
Sociiti  Industrielle  de  MUhlhauseUf  makes  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks  to  the  three  means  suggested  by  M.  H.  for  dis- 
covering the  adulteration  of  oils. 

1 .  As  regards  the  detection  of  adulteration  by  the  odour  of  an 
oil,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  same  oil — that  is  to  say,  an  oil 
of  the  same  fruit  or  nut — has  not  always  the  same  odour.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  olive  oil ;  the  odour  of  which  differs 
according  to  the  different  places  where  it  has  been  grown.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  other  oils,  if  cold  drawn,  expressed  under 
the  influence  of  heat. 

2.  By  the  Action  qf  Sulphuric  Acid. — M.  Penot  directs  us  to 
employ  20  drops  of  oil,  which  he  placed  on  capsules  of  white 
porcelain.  He  likewise  found  that  every  different  kind  of  oil 
indicated  a  different  reaction,  which,  however,  did  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  results  obtained  by  M.  H.  Besides  this,  M.  P. 
employed  a  saturated  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  in  sulphuric 
acid,  always  in  the  proportion  of  1  drop  to.  20  drops  of  oil,  which 
were  stirred  together.  The  following  table  shows  the  difference 
of  the  reactions  on  twenty  different  kinds  of  oil  produced  by  both 
reagents.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  greater 
certainty,  that  we  should  first  compare  the  effects  of  them  on  a 
pure  oil,  when  any  oil  is  suspected  to  have  been  adulterated, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  remember  precisely  the  colours  produced 
by  reagents,  and  still  more  difficult  to  convey  Such  a  definition 
as  will  be  understood  by  every  one. 
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ACTION  OF  ONE  DROP  OF  THE  RE-AGENT  ON  TWENTY 

DROPS  OP  OIL. 


Skme  of  tbb  Oil. 

Sulphur 
Not  stirred. 

ic  Acid.                   | 
Stirred. 

Solution  op 
Bichromate  OF  Potassa 

Oleic  add    . 

Reddish  spots  with 
reddish  circles. 

Reddish-brown  . 

Reddish^brown. 

Oil  of  sweet  al- 

Greenfinch-yellow 

Dirty-green 

YeUowishsmall  lumps. 

monds. 

with  orange  spots 

Whale  train  oU  . 

Reddish  smaU  lumps 

licea  of  wine 

Brownish-red  small 

on  hrown  ground 

lump  on  a  brown  ground 

Hemp  oil  . 

Brown  small  lumps 

Greenish-brown . 

Yellow  small  lumps  on 

• 

on  a  yellow  ground 

a  green  ground. 

Rapeseedoil 

Scarcely  percepti  • 

Green 

Yellow  small  lumps  on 

hie  spots. 

a  ground  coloured  green 

by  the  chrome. 

Liver  train  oil    . 

Dark-red  . 

Dark-red  . 

Dark -red. 

Linseed  oil  from 

Dark  reddish-brown 

Brown  small  lumps 

Brown   smodl  lumps 

the  Upper  Rhine 

on  a  gray  ground) 

on  an  aljuost  co- 
lourless ground. 

Linaeed  oil  from 

Reddish-brown, 

Clotted  brown  on 

Brown  small  lumps 

Paris. 

less  dark-coloured. 

a  green  ground. 

on  a  ground  coloured 
green  by  the  chrome. 

BladiasatiTa 

Slightly  reddish- 

Olive-green 

light-brown    small 

brown  underneath 

lumps  on  an  olive- 

a  thin  layer  (film), 

coloured  ground. 

approaching  to  gray 

Rapeeecd  oil,  one 

Green 

Blueish-green     . 

Yellow  small  lumps 

year  old,  pressed 

on  a  chrome-green 

oat  after  exposing 

ground. 

the  seeds  to  a  gen- 

- 

tle  heat. 

Rapeeeed  oil,  one 

Green 

Blneiflh-green     . 

Yellow  small  lumps, 

year  old,  pressed 

more  numerous,  on 

out  at  a  somewhat 

a  dirty-green  ground 

higher  tempera- 

tare  finom  another 

factory. 

Rapeaeed  oil,  fresh 

Green 

Blueish-green     . 

Yellow  small  lumps 
on  a  ground  coloured 
green  by  the  chrome. 

Nut  oU        .      . 

Yellowish-brown 

01otted,dark-brown 

Small  brown  lumps. 

Nut  oil,  one  year 

Yellow 

Dirty-brown,  less 

Small  brown  lumps. 

old. 

dark-coloured. 

Nut  oil,  one  year 

Orange-yellow    . 

Dirty>  brown 

Small  brown  lumps. 

old,  from  another 

factory. 

Olive    oil,    from 

Slightly  yellow   . 

Dirty-brown 

Olive-brown* 

Beaucaire. 

Olive  oil    . 

Orange-yellow    . 

Brownish-gray   . 

Brown. 

Olive  oil,ezpre8sed 

Orange-yellow    . 

Brownish-gray   . 

Brown. 

hy  engine  from 

fermented  olives. 

Poppy  oil,  fresh, 

Yellow  spots 

Brownish  olive- 

Small  yellow  lumps 

cold-drawn. 

coloured. 

on  a  white  ground* 

Poppy  oil,  one  yeai 

■   Greenish  spots    . 

Slightly  green     . 

Small  yellow  lumps 

old,  expressed  at 

( 

on  a  green  ground. 

a  slight  heat. 

Neatsfoot  oil 

Yellow  slight  spoti 

I  Dirty-brown 

Brown    spots    on  a 
brown  ground. 

Castor  oil,  native 

Yellow  slight  spots 

1  Almost  colourless 

Slightly  green. 
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By  perusing  this  table,  M .  P.  coutinues,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  same  oil  does  not,  under  all  circumstances,  yield  precisely 
similar  results  with  the  same  re-agent.  This  depends  on  the 
place  of  their  growth,  their  age,  and  the  manner  of  pressing.  If, 
however,  any  oil  be  examined  comparatively  with  a  perfectly 
pure  one,  if  not  a  conviction,  at  least  the  probability  of  adultera- 
tion may  be  gained.  Thus  I  obtained,  by  adding  1  part  of  either 
whaletrain  or  linseed  oil,  or  oleic  oil,  to  10  parts  of  rapeseed  oil, 
the  following  results  : — 


SuLPHUBic  Acid.                   |  solutiok  of  Bicbbo. 

Name  or  thbOils. 

Not  stirred. 

Stirred. 

MATS  or  POTASSA. 

Rapeseed    oil  with 

Brownish-olive  Small   reddish  himps 

whale  train. 

with  rape  seed  oil. 

coloured.          on  a  grey  groond. 

Rapeseed*  oU  with 

No  perceptible  diffe- 

linaeed oil. 

rence  from  the  rape- 

meroos  red  lumps 

seed  oil. 

on  avery  dark-green 
ground. 

Rapeseed    oil  with 

Grreenish  brown.  Small  brownish  lompsj 

oleic  oil. 

rence  tibm  the  rape- 

on  an  oliye-oolound 

seed  oil. 

g^ond. 

The  adulteration  being  ascertained  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  oil 
is  then  tested  by  endeavouring  to  discover  the  adulterating  oil 
either  by  re-agents,  or  by  its  odour  when  gently  heated,  as  before 
described.  This  having  been  found  out,  small  quantities  of  the 
suspected  are  added  to  a  perfectly  pure  oil  of  the  kind  under 
examination.  Every  mixture  is  then  tested  by  the  re-agents, 
until  precisely  similar  results  are  obtained  as  those  yielded  by 
the  oil  under  examination.  Thus  the  proportions  of  the  two 
mixed  oils  will  be  discovered  by  approximation. 

3.  By  their  density, — ^M.  P.  Uiinks  that  oils  of  the  same  name, 
equally  pure,  but  not  identical,  never  have  the  same  density  :  he 
found  in  almost  all  cases  the  statements  of  M.  H.  in  this  respect 
correct*. 

[To  be  continued.] 


*  Hie  editor  of  the  Journal/.  Praki,  Chemie,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  pre- 
ceding article,  remarks,  in  a  postscript,  that  he  has  not  found,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  experience,  any  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  in  oils  of  the  same  kind  obtained 
from  different  plsces  and  grown  in  different  years ;  and  that  in  Saxony  an  areo- 
meter (or  oleometer)  is  generally  used  for  testing  oils,  constructed  by  the  instrument- 
maker  Fischer,  of  Leipzig,  which  indicates  the  specific  gravity  of  oils  in  such  manner 
that  pure  rapeseed  oil  is  indicated  by  37  to  38^ ;  hemp  oil  by  30  to  31^,  &c.  This 
oil-balanoe  is  very  correct  and  usefol.  Another  asaistaoce  in  such  examinatMns  ti 
the  capiUarimeter,  an  instrument  for  indicating  the  quantity  cf  each  oil  which  fidli 
from  a  certain  sized  point  under  given  circumstances. 
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Art.  V. — Preparation  of  Gelatinous  Capsules. 

According  to  Simoniii,  oval  balls  of  wax,  of  the  requisite  size, 
must  be  prepared  by  pouring  wax  into  a  wooden  mould,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  and  arranged  for  the  reception  of  a  row  of 
these  balls.  These  are  afterwards  stuck  on  iron  needles,  ai&xed 
to  rods  of  convenient  size,  in  rows.  The  balls  must  then  be 
uniformly  coated  all  at  once  by  dipping  in  the  usual  manner, 
then  removed  from  the  needles,  aud  placed,  with  the  needle- 
holes  downwards,  on  a  heated  plate,  when  the  wax  flows  out, 
and  a  round  capsule  is  left  behind. — Joum»  d.  Chimie  Medic. 
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Art.  VL — On  the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants.     By 
Drs.  A.  F.  WiEOMANN  and  L.  Polstorff. 

Our  correspondent  at  Hamburg  gives  us  a  short  extract  of  an 
interesting  work,  published  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  at 
Brunswick,  under  the  title  of,  '^  On  the  Inorganic  Components  of 
Plants ;  being  an  answer  to  the  question,  Are  the  inorganic  ele- 
ments, found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  such  essential  components  of 
the  vegetable  organism  that  they  are  required  for  the  complete 
evolution  of  the  plant,  and  are  they  introduced  into  the  plants  ab 
extemof^ — a  publication  which  received  the  prize  at  Gottingen, 
in  the  year  1842,  written  by  Professor  A.  F,  Wiegmann,  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dr.  L.  Polstorfi*,  pharmacist,  of  the  same  place. 

An  anonymous  friend  to  botany  proposed  a  considerable  prize 
for  the  satisfactory  answer  of  the  above  question,  and  named 
Professors  Bartling,  Berthold^  and  Wbhler,  of  Gottingen,  as  um- 
pires. The  treatise  of  the  above-mentioned  authors  was  acknow- 
ledged as  deserving  the  prize. 

By  burning  plants,  ashes  remain,  containing  the  inorganic 
components  of  the  former.  It  was  now  to  be  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment whether  plants  are  able,  by  their  vegetative  power ^  to 
create  the  elementary  substances  in  the  ashes,  or  if  the  latter  be 
taken  up  partly  from  the  soil,  partly  from  the  atmosphere,  snow, 
and  rain,  and,  therefore,  ab  extemo. 

For  this  purpose  quartzose  sand  was  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in 
order  to  destroy  all  organic  parts  therein  contained,  then  twice 
digested  for  sixteen  hours  with  dilute  niti'o-muriatic  acid,  and 
finally  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water. 

Besides  this,  an  artificial  mixture  was  prepared,  according  to 
Sprengel's  analys^is  of  a  fertile  soil,  composed,  as  follows: — 
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1.  Pure  qiiarizose  sand 861.20 

2.  Sulphate  of  potassa        0.84 

3.  Dry  common  salt 0.13 

4.  Baked  gypsum 1.25 

5.  Chalk 10.00 

6.  Carbonate  of  magnesia       ....  5.00 

7.  Oxide  of  manganese 2.50 

8.  Oxide  of  iron 10.00 

9.  Alumina 15.00 

10.  Phosphate  of  lime 15.60 

11.  Humate  of  potassa   .     .     .'  .     .     .  3.47 

12.  Humate  of  soda 2.22 

13.  Humate  of  ammonia 10.29 

14.  Humate  of  lime    .......  3.07 

15.  Humate  of  magnesia 1.97 

16.  Humate  of  peroxide  of  iron     .     .     .  3.32 

17.  Humate.  of  alumina 4.64 

18.  Insoluble  humus 50.00 


1000.00 
Six  pots  were  then  filled  with  pure  quartzose  sand,  and  six 
others  with  the  artificial  soil,  both  perfectly  protected  by  glass- 
cases  from  the  dust  of  atmospheric  air,  having  first  introduced 
into  one  of  each  lot  3  grammes  (««  46  grs.)  of  vetch-seed  for  the 
first  pair;  buckwheat  for  the  second,  and  so  on;  oats,  barley, 
clover  (trifolium  pratense),  and  tobacco-seed.  The  contents  of 
the  pots  were  kept  moist  by  distilled  water.  The  whole  of  the 
seeds  shot  forth  equally  well,  thriving  at  first.  After,  however, 
some  weeks,  a  change  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  quartzose  sand  might  be  perceived.  Thus,  the  vetch 
(vicia  sativa)  attained  in  the  sand,  after  three  months,  a  height 
of  ten  inches,  unfolded  its  blossoms,  and  began  to  form  small 
husks,  not  containing,  however,  any  seeds ;  whilst  those  in  the 
artificial  soil  grew  to  the  height  of  }^  feet,  and  produced  husks 
with  ripe  seeds  of  fertile  germs.  The  five  other  plants  gave 
similar  results ;  most  of  them  showed  blossoms  in  the  sand  vrith- 
out  producing  fruits,  whilst  those  in  the  artificial  soil  grew  as 
well  as  in  a  natural  soil.  The  whole  of  tlie  plants  were  col- 
lected, dried,  and  separately  burnt;  the  ashes  were  weighed,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  different  components  ascertained^  The  weight 
of  the  ashes  of  the  seeds  employed  (being  likewise  ascertained 
by  quantitative  analysis)  was  then  deducted  fi-om  the  amount,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  plants  grown 
both  in  the  sand  and  in  the  artificial  soil.  The  analysis  of  the 
ashes  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum  may  serve  as  an  instance. 

1.  It  was  not  required  to  perform  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  in- 
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trodnced  with  the  seed,  as  it  may  be  considered  as  0.  [In  the 
case  of  the  other  seeds  this  analysis  is  added.] 

2.  The  plants  groum  in  the  sand. 

Five  plants,  dried  at  from  25  to  80**  Cels.,  =  IT"  to  90°  F., 
had  a  weight  of  4  grammes,  =  61.7  grs.,  yielding  when  bunit 
0.506  of  ashes,  =  to  12.6  per  cent. :  this  contained, 

'  Potassa, 
a.  Substances  soluble  in  water  0.223    Carbonicacid, 

^  Siliceous  earth. 

(Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Carbonic  acid, 
c.  Residue 0.031     Siliceous  earth. 


Total,       0.506   of  a  gfamme, 

=  7.5  grs. 

3.  The  plants  grown  in  the  artificial  soil. 
Three  plants,  dried  at  from  25  to  30«  Cels.,  =  77**  to  90°'^  F., 
weighed  21.5  grammes  =  824.1  grs.,  yielding  when  burnt  3.923 
=  18.2  *per  cent,  of  ashes:  containing, 

f  Potassa  and  some  lime. 
Carbonic  acid. 


a.  Substances  soluble  in 

water     ....     1*146 


6.  Substances  soluble  in 

muriatic  acid .     .     2*228  ^ 


c.  Residue    . 


Sulphuric  acid. 
^Chlorine. 
'"Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Oxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

^  Oxide  of  manganese , 
0*549     Siliceous  earth. 


traces. 


Total  .     .     3*923  =  nearly  60  grains. 

In  the  sand.    In  the  artificial  soil. 

The  proportion  of  organic  substances  was  10  53 

inorganic       „  „    50 


99 


n 


It  appears,  from  the  analysis  of  the  plants  grot^-n  in  the  sand, 
that  they  had  assimilated  carbonic  acid,  potassa,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  siliceous  earth.  From  whence  ?  The  quartzose  sand  was 
not,  indeed,  chymically  pure  from  siliceous  earth ;  it  is  true 
that  it  was  digested  with  nitro-muriatic  acid:  this,  however, 
left  several  silicates ;  as,  for  instance,  field-spar  is  not  decom- 
posed. The  sand  was  then  closely  examined;  it  contained, 
after  being  digested  with  acids. 
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Siliceous  earth .     .     •     .  97*900 

Potassa  ......  0-320 

Alumina 0-876 

Oxide  of  iron   ....  0*315 

Lime 0*484 

Magnesia 0*009 


99-904 

How  was  it  possible  that  plants  decomposed  substances  which 
nitro-muriatic  acid  could  not  decompose?  The  writers  pre- 
sumed that  carbonic  acid  had,  in  such  cases,  considerable  influ- 
ence ;  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  ascertain, — 

Istly,  Whether  the  roots  of  living  plants  disengage  carbonic 
acid;  and, 

2dly,  Whether  carbonic  acid  is  a  condition  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  silicates. 

The  first  question  was  at  once  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
when  living  plants,  with  uninjured,  well-washed  roots,  were 
placed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  litmus,  and  allowed  to  vegetate 
therein.  The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  water  soon  changed  into 
red,  and  the  reddened  liquor  reassumed  its  original  tint  when 
exposed  to  heat,  whilst  small  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  escaped. 

For  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  second  question,  3  kilo- 
grammes (=  about  7  lbs.)  of  the  sand,  treated  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  were  placed  in  a  large  cylinder,  and  8  litres  (=  about  2 
gallons)  of  distilled  water  poured  over  them.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  was  then  uninterruptedly,  night  and  day  for  thirty  days,  in- 
troduced into  the  cylinder.  After  the  lapse  of  this  time  the 
water  was  removed  by  filtration,  evaporated,  the  residue  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  again  removed  by  evaporation,  in 
order  to  disengage  the  siliceous  earth,  dissolved  in  the  water, 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  when  it  yielded  a  saline  mass,  composed 
of  potassa,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia.  The  carbonated 
water  had  therefore  decomposed  the  silicates,  which  even  resist 
the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  flower-pots  might  not  perhaps 
exert  some  influence  on '  the  above  experiments,  some  cress 
was  sown  both  in  earthen  and  also  in  glass  pots,  filled  with 
quartzose  sand;  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  did  not,  however,  show 
any  difference. 

Finally,  the  following  experiment  was  undertaken : — A  platina 
crucible  was  filled  with  the  finest  commercial  platina  wire, 
moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  then  30  grains  of  the  seed  of 
lepidium  sativum  placed  thereupon.  This  arrangement  was 
then  placed  on  a  disc,  and  covered  with  a  tubulated  glass  bell, 
the  rim  of  which  was  smeared  with   tallow.     A  quantity  of 
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mixed  gas,  conasting  of  2 1  measures  of  oxygen,  78  measures  of 
azote,  aud  1  measure  of  carbon,  forming  together  100  measures 
of  artificial  atmospheric  air,  were  introduced  from  a  gasometer 
surrounded  with  ice,  into  the  bottom  of  the  disc,  by  means  of  a 
glass  tube.  A  quantity  of  artificial  air  being  introduced  by  this 
means,  answering  to  ten  times  the  volume  of  the  glass  bell,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  cold  artificial  air  had  expelled  the 
warmer  original  atmospheric  air.  The  glass  bell  was  then  her- 
metically closed,  and  the  plants  only  once  (as  no  evaporation 
could  take  place)  afterwards  irrigated  with  fresh  water,  by 
means  of  a  long  pipette.  The  seeds  germinated  after  two  days, 
then  evolved  leaves,  and  attained  a  height  of  2  and  3  inches. 
After  a  lapse  of  twenty-six  days  they  began  to  grow  yellow,  and 
to  die.  Two  of  the  seeds  did  not  germinate.  The  28  plants 
jrielded  0.0025  "grammes  of  ashes.  28  good  sound  of  the  seed 
of  lepidium  sativum  yielded,  when  burnt  to  ashes,  likewise 
O'0025  grammes  of  ashes,  the  same  quantity  as  the  plants  con- 
tained :  these  tlierefore  had  not  absorbed  anything. 
It  appears,  then,  from  these  experiments-— 

1.  I'hat  vegetation  may  continue  for  some  time  at  the  expense 
of  the  inorganic  components  present  in  the  seed,  but  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  quantity  requisite  for  vegetation  is  almost  ex- 
hausted. 

2.  That  the  inorganic  components  of  plants  are  in  no  way  to 
be  considered  as  products  of  vegetative  life,  formed,  perhaps, 
from  elementary  substances  unknown  to  us,  or  as  combinations 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  the  four  known  elements  which  constitute 
organic  bodies. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  is  not 
increased  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  but  that  if  prevented 
from  being  introduced  ab  externOy  they  then  only  contain  exactly 
diat  quantity  which  was  first  present  in  the  seed. — Ulex. 
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Art.  VII. — CharUt  VencatoruB* 

1.  According  to  Breionneau,  cantharides  in  powder  is  rubbed, 
together  with  olive  or  poppy  oil,  to  the  consistence  of  an  elec- 
tuary. A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  taken,  and  a  circle  cut  out 
thereof  the  size  and  form  of  the  intended  blister ;  this  leaf  is 
pasted  on  some  spread  plaster,  and  the  mixture  of  powdered 
cantharides  and  oil  spread  over  within  the  circle  to  the  thick- 
ness of  firom  one  to  two  millimetres  (=  0*04  to  0*08  inch  E.),  after 
which  the  paper,  having  served  as  a  pattern,  is  taken  away.  Thin 
blotting  paper  is  then  put  over  the  blister,  so  that  it  reaches  over 
VOL.  I.  2  a 
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the  borders,  and  adheres  to. the  plaster.  The  ml  of  ihe  mixtnie 
then  becomes  saturated  with  the  blistering  principle  of  the  can* 
tharidesy  and  passes  through  the  blotting  paper.  The  blister 
thus  prepared  is  placed  on  the  skin  where  it  is  intended  to  act. 
Such  blister  is  efficacious  and  clean,  and  does  not  leave  any 
part  of  the  cantharides  on  the  skin,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com* 
mon  blistering  plaster. 

2.  JoknsofCM  vesicatary.'^A  thin  film  of  oil  of  cantharides, 
extracted  by  ether,  is  spread  over  a  piece  of  court  plaster.  The 
effect  is  very  powerful. 

8.  Trousseau^s  vesicatory. — A  piece  of  blotting  paper,  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  intended  blister,  is  cut  out ;  this  is  attached 
to  a  proper  piece  of  spread  plaster,  and  then  some  drops  of 
ethereal  solution  of  cantharides  spread  over  the  paper;  after 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  means  of  The  overhanging 
spread  plaster.  This  kind  of  blister  is  very  excellent,  since  it 
may  easily  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another.  Its  poweribl 
effect  takes  place  generally  within  eight  or  nine  hours. 

4.  On  the  application  of  the  oUy  cantharuUne^  instead  of  the 
common  blistering  plaster. — Buchner,  sen.  obtains  this  prepara- 
tion by  treating  cantharides,  coarsely  bruised,  in  the  displace* 
ment  apparatus*,  with  dilute  ether  of  0*776  sp.  gr.  until  Ihe 
ether  passes  colourless.  The  greater  part  of  the  ether  is  re- 
moved by  distillation,  and  the  residue  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat, 
until  all  contents  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  are  evaporated. 
A  product  of  11  per  cent  of  the  cantharides  employed  is  ob- 
tained. It  liquefies  at  fit^m  25<'  to  80''  R.  (=*  90''  to  lOO*"  F.),  and 
becomes  solid  at  20*^  R.  (=  77^^  F.),  having  a  butyraceous  or  oiaA* 
ment  consistence,  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  disagreeable 
benumbing  smell.  Two  or  three  grains  are  said  to  be  sufficieot 
for  raising  a  large  blister.  It  is  likewise  said  to  be  employed 
internally  in  the  form  of  emulsions  or  of  pills ;  or,  dissolved  in 
ether,  externally  as  a  vesicatory,  on  taffeta  or  paper. 

5.  Blister-taffeta. — The  apothecary  Venturini,  of  Trieste,  has 
griven  the  following  formula  in  the  Gazzetta  Eclettica  di  CMmicay 
of  April,  1839 : — One  pound  of  cantharides  in  powder,  and  S^ 
ounces  of  euphorbium,  also  in  powder,  are  to  b^  boiled  for  some 
minutes  with  two  ponnds  of  alcohol;  and,  after  having  been 
digested  for  twelve  hours,  the  liquid  is  pressed  therefrom.  The 
residue  is  again  digested  for  some  hours  with  three  pounds  moie 
of  alcohol,  which  is  in  like  manner  pressed  out  The  alcohol  is 
then  removed  from  the  filtered  liquors  by  distillation,  and  the 
solution  combined  with  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  an 
infusion  of  two  ounces  of  spurge  laurel  (mezereon),  in  H  pound 

-  I 

*  The  apparatufl  of  Anthon,  described  in  p.  281  of  the  Annals*  will  be  found  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  concentrated  ethereal  aolntioQ  might  be  ipmd  on 
paper,  prerknialy  waxed  by  rubbing  the  paper  on  a  bested  tin  pUte  with  wlute  waz.- 
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of  water,  4lie  latter  being  previously  concentrated  by  evaporation 
to  ten  ounces.  ^Fhe  preparation,  thus  obtained,  is  then  quickly 
spread  over  black  taffety  by  means  of  a  brush. 

6.  Cap  and  Sonbeiran  recommend  another  formula,  first  pro« 
posed  by  Henry  and  Guibourt,  chiefly  because  the  vesicatory 
thos  prepared  quickly  produces  the  desired  effect,  whilst  the 
pain  caused  thereby  is  less  keen  and  lasting  than  with  the  former, 
and  the  sore  produced,  sooner  heals. 

The  formula  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — ^The  green  oil  of  can* 
tharides,  obtained  by  infiising  the  flies  with  ether,  is  melted  with 
double  its  weight  of  wax,  and  this  mixture,  as  in  the  case  of 
common  spread  plaster,  is  laid  over  a  strip  of  waxed  paper  or 
eloth.  Cantharidine  is  frequently  disengaged  in  the  middle  of 
the  mass  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  the  surface  becomes  covered 
with  small  white  needles.  As  this  preparation  necessarily  loses 
its  strength  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  can  only  be  kept  in  stock 
in  small  quantities,  and  in  vessels  properly  closed.  — Arch.  d.Pharm. 


Art.  VIII. — Aconitine. 

This  organic  base  was  discovered  by  Hesse  in  the  Aconitom 
Napellus  L.  In  the  herb  it  is  combined  with  an  acid,  the  nature 
of  which  is  at  present  unknown. 

For  its  preparation,  the  dry  pungent  leaves  are  digested  with 
spirit  of  wine  (best  in  a  Real's  press),  and  the  concentrated  tine* 
ture  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime«  The  aconitine  then  rjsmaina 
in  solution  in  the  alcoholic  liquor.  AAer  being  separated  from 
the  precipitate  produced  by  filtration,  the  liquor  is  mixed  with 
dilate  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  lime 
in  the  form  of  gypsum.  The  spirit  of  wine  is  partly  recovered 
by  distillation^and  the  residue  [an  impure  sulphate  of  aconitine] 
mixed  with  water.  The  rest  of  the  alcohol  contained  therein  ia 
removed  by  gentle  evaporation,  and  the  impure  aconitine  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  potassa. 

The  precipitate  being  pressed  between  paper,  is  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  and  its  coloiur  removed  by  animal  charcoal,  whei^ 
the  solution  jrields,  on  evaporation,  pure  aconitine.  A  further 
purification  and  removal  of  colour  may  be  attained  by  dissolving 
it  again  in  sulphuric  acid,  decomposing  the  sulphate  witb 
hydnkte  of  lime,  and  extracting  the  aconitine  from  the  precipi* 
tate  by  ether. 

Pure  aconitine  ciyslalliaeafrom  dilute  alcohol  ia  white  grainif 
er  it  remains  behind,  if  the  solution  be  spontaneously  evaporated^ 
aa  a  coloarless,  shining,  and  transparent  mass.  It  has  no  odour^ 
and  its  taate  is  at  first  bitter,  th^s  pungent  and  acrid.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  dilates  the  pupil,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  per* 
fectly  neutralizes  acids.    It  resista  the  action  of  the  w*  easily 
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fuses  without  Tolalilizing,  and,  if  fixrther  heated,  yields  several 
products  of  decomposition  containing  ammonia. 

Aconitine  is  soluble  in  50  parts  of  hot,  and  in  150  parts  off 
cold  water.  The  hot  solution  yidds  no  deposit  on  cooling.  It 
dissolves  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  in  ether.  Chloride  of  platina 
does  not  precipitate  its  solutions.  The  atomic  weight  is  at  pre- 
sent unknown. 

A  simplification  of  the  method  of  manufacturing  aconitine^ 
especially  if  a  larger  product  could  be  obtained,  would  secure 
to  ihe  medical  art  a  valuable  remedy. — Hdwtb.  d.  Cheme  vom 
JLiebig  «.  Poggendorff. 

[We  have  had  occasion  to  prepare  aconitine  several  times,  on 
account  of  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  for  it  (Ss.  per  grain), 
and  have  found  the  use  of  lime  far  preferable  to  ammonia,  which 
latter  is  directed  in  the  Ph.  L. — £d.] 


Art.  IX. — Preparation  qf  Purified  Carbonate  of  PotasMjrom 

Raw  Potash. 

M.  Meter,  of  Friedland,  manufactures  the  above  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 10  parts  of  raw  potash  are  mixed  with  6  parts  of 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  (repeatedly  stirring)  for  twenty* 
four  hours  in  a  cool  place ;  the  liquor  is  then  filtered  and  some^ 
what  concentrated  by  evaporation,  meanwhile  crystallisation  is 
prevented  by  continually  stirring,  until  the  whole  mass  is  neariy 
cool,  when  it  is  decanted  into  a  strainer.  The  mother  liquor, 
containing  chloride  of  potassium  and  silicate  of  potassa,  drips  off, 
after  which  the  residue  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat, 
then  dissolved  in  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
liquor,  after  filtration,  is  again  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  raw  potash  being  treated  in  this  manner,  no  sulphate  of 
potassa  is  contained  in  the  solution  after  standing  twenty-fonv 
hours  only,  which,  however,  is  the  case  if  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  longer  time. 

The  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  silicate  of  potassa,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  after  standing  twen^-four  hours,  almost  entirely 
dissolved.  In  order  not  to  disturb  the  crystallization,  the  evapo* 
ration  must  not  be  interrupted  either  too  early,  nor  must  the  time 
be  excessively  prolonged.  In  the  first  instance  too  much  of  tiie 
product  would  be  lost;  in  the  second  the  quality  of  the  preparation 
deteriorated.  The  exact  moment  for  removing  the  vessel  from 
the  fire  is  when  the  leg  begins  to  assume  an  opaque  tgopearanee^ 
for  the  saline  film  cannot  be  destroyed  whilst  boiling  by  stir- 
ring. The  evaporation  to  dryness,  especially  for  the  first  time, 
must  be  executed  over  a  gentle  fire,  for,  if  too  strongly  heated,  the 
siliceous  earth,  which  is  to  be  separated  when  dissolved  a  second 
time,  becomes  partly  soluble  by  combining  with  the  potassa» 
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and  enters  into  the  preparation.  At  all  events,  the  direction  ci 
the  Pharmacopoeia  (Boruss.)  to  evaporate  km  colore  deserves 
iittentioii« 

Rassian  potash,  containing  60  per  cent  ef  cr.rbonale  of  po^ 
tassa,  yielded  in  this  way  five  pounds  of  purified  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  half  a  pound  was  left  as  mother  liquor,  and  nine 
ounces  of  soluble  salts  were  afterwards  obtained  from  the  residue 
t>f  raw  potash  after  being  extracted  with  cold  water,  containing 
about  half  a  pound  of  caibonate  of  potassa* 

The  purified  carbonate  of  potassa,  obtained  as  above  described, 
f^ontained  l.l  per  cent  of  chloride  of  potassium,  but  no  sulphate 
of  potassa. — VogeFs  NoHzen. 

(The  recent  strictures  which  have  been  made  ^^  in  illustration** 
of  the  state  of  pharmacy  in  England,  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  may  give  interest  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  above  extract.  We  cannot  help  expressing  ou)r 
opinion  that  it  must  be  a  morbid  desire  to  find  fault,  rather  than 
a  sincere  anxiety  to  protect  the  public,  when  complaint  is  made 
of  a  preparation  which,  even  if  the  vague  instructions  of  the 
PharmacopcBia  be  followed  to  the  letter,  may  yield  as  impure  a 
product  as  Aat  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  respectable 
sources  referred  to  by  the  College  translator.  The  price  of  com- 
mercial salt  of  tartar,  as  it  is  termed,  is  forty  shillings  per  cwt. : 
an  article  containing  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  impurity  may 
be  purchased  for  fif^-six  shillings  per  cwt  Assuming  the  dose 
to  be  ten  grains,  the  amount  of  impurity  contained  in  the  inferior 
article  is  only  half  a  grain,  by  the  critic^s  own  shewing,  and  such 
impurity  perfectly  harmless  withal. — Ed.  A.  C] 


Art.  X. — A  New  Process  for  distinguishing  and  perfectly  sepa- 
rating  Arsenic  from  Antimony  in  the  Metallic  Spots  obtained 
by  Marshes  Apparatus.    By  Dr.  Kemioius  Frksenius. 

Not  long  since  a  process  was  made  known  by  M.  Pettenkofer* 
for  the  further  examination  of  the  metallic  spots  obtained  by 
Marsh's  apparatus,  especially  for  distinguishing  spots  of  arsenic 
from  those  of  antimony,  and  for  discerning  the  one  from  the 
other.  This  ingenious  method  simply  consists  in  conducting  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  glass  tube  con- 
taining the  metallic  spot  in  question,  meanwhile  heating  the  de- 
posit. Both  metals  combine  with  sulphur,  during  this  opera- 
tion ;  the  antimony  passes  into  the  black,  or  more  or  less  orange- 
red  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the  arsenic  into  the  yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic.  The  difierent  volatility  of  the  two  sulphurets,  com- 
bined with  the  difference  in  their  colour,  then  furnishes  a  means 
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for  discerning  the  nature  of  the  metallic  spot ;  since,  when  both 
airsenic  and  antimony  are  present,  the  more  volatile  .sulpburet  of 
arsenic  always  sublimes  before  the  less  volatile  deposit  of  sul- 
phuret  of  antimcjny. 

The  expertments  of  Pettenkofer  have,  therefore,  been  repeated 
here  (at  Giessen)j  in  Liebig's  laboratory,  and  I  myself  have  re- 
peatedly undertaken  them.  The  conviction  to  which  these  expe- 
riments led  me,  is,  that  the  said  method,  if  useful  for  distinguish- 
ing arsenic  from  antimony,  in  case  of  one  of  the  two  bodies  be- 
ing present,  never  suffices  for  proving  with  certainty  the  presence 
of  arsenic  in  the  event  of  antimony  being  also  present 

The  results  are,  it  is  true,  in  the.  latter  case,  if  well  conducted, 
mostly  of  such  a  description  that  the  presence  or  absence  olf 
arsenic  may  be  inferred  with  probability ;  but  they  never  bear 
the  stamp  of  that  positive  certainty  and  undoubted  assurance 
which  on  such  an  important  subject  (M.  Pettenkofer  thinks 
his  method  especially  applicable  in  cases  of  judicial  examina- 
tions) must  be  considered  as  the  only  criterion  of  proof;  for 
the  limits  between  the  greater  or  lesser  volatility  of  the  two 
metals  are  not  easily  distinguished,  neither  are  the  colours  yellow 
and  orange  so  well  defined  as  white  and  black  in  reference  to 
each  other. 

If  two  bodies  are  mixed  or  combined  with  each  other,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proving  the  presence  of  each  or  of  one  of  them. 
The  bodies  are  eitlier  completely  separated  from  each  other  in 
any  manner,  or  they  are  both,  even  without  separation,  placed 
.in  such  conditions  or  forms  as  to  show  such  distinct  chymical 
or  physical  properties  that  they  may  easily  be  recognized 
thereby. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  in  general  the  most  certain. 
Among  the  many  methods  suggested  for  the  closer  examination 
of  metallic  spots  obtained  by  Marsh's  apparatus,  especially  for 
distinguishing  arsenic  from  antimony,  the  greater  part  are  based 
on  a  complete  separation  of  both  metals  ;  and  to  these  methods 
the  reproach  has  been  attached  with  justice,  that  their  results 
are  not  sufficiently  sensible  to  yield  the  requisite  certainty  in 
cases  of  small  quantities  only  being  present 

The  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe  in  the  following 
pages,  based  likewise  on  an  absolute  separation  of  the  arsenic 
fix)m  the  antimony,  is  not  subject  to  this  objection.  It  is  based 
on  Pettenkofer's  experiments,  the  repetition  of  which  occasioned 
the  discovery  and  confirmation  of  this  new  process. 

As  respects  its  execution,  I  have  to  draw  attention  to  several 
points.  I  proceed  to  describe  it  in  detail : — A  metallic  spot,  as 
large  and  tliick  as  possible,  is  procured  in  the  common  way 
by  heating  the  glass  tube  from  which  the  hydrogen  gas  contain- 
ing arsenic  or  antimony  is  streaming  forth.,    llie  first  tube  is 
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ihen  changed  for  a  second,  third,  and  so  t)n,  until  the^e  depotsiU) 
cease  to  be  perceptible.  Dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
Ihen  led  through  the  glass-tubes  in  an  exceedingly  slow  stream, 
so  that,  if  lighted  at  the  fine-drawn  and  nipped'OfF  pointy  it  con-* 
tinues  burning  at  tlie  upper  end,  and  the  metallic  spot  (rather 
deposit)  is  then  heated  by  a  simple  spirit*lamp  from  outside 
towards  the  inside  ;  contrary,  therefore,  to  the  direction  of  the 
stream  of  gas.  The  requisite  strength  of  the  lattef  being  once 
ascertained,  if  the  glassy-tubes  are  not  too  short,  after  some  prac<» 
lice  in  Uie  process,  the  operator  invariably  succeeds  in  converting 
the  reguline  metal,  without  the  slightest  loss,  into  a  sulphuret. 

A  moderately  strong  stream  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas,  which 
may  be  obtained  without  trouble  by  putting  some  common  salt 
in  a  good  deal  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  very  slightly 
heating,  is  then  conducted  through  the  same  glass-tubes.  Be- 
tween the  vessel  from  which  the  gas  evolves  and  the  glass-tube 
containing  the  sulphuret,  another  short  and  wider  tube,  loosely 
filled  with  cotton,  is  adapted.  If  the  metallic  deposit  consisted 
of  antimony,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  then  being  alone  in  the 
tube  disappears  immediately,  provided  it  existed  merely  as  a 
thin  film ;  if  the  deposit  was  thicker,  in  a  few  seconds,  according 
as  the  snlphuret  of  antimony  is  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  and  chloride  of  antimony :  this  latter  being  extremely  vola* 
tile  in  the  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  If  the  same  is  conducted 
into  water,  the  presence  of  the  antimony  may  be  tested  therein 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  re-agents.  In  case  the  me- 
tallic deposit  consisted  merely  of  arsenic,  the  tube  then  contains 
only  a  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  whole  of  which  remains 
unchanged ;  the  muriatic  acid  gas  exerting  no  influence  on  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic,  even  when  passed  for  a  long  time  through  a 
tube  containing  it.  Finally,  in  case  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
being  simultimeously  present,  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  of 
course  immediately  disappears  from  the  tube,  whilst  the  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic  remains  behind  without  any  change.  If  the 
glass-tube  is  then  removed,  the  drawn  out  point  is  closed  by 
fusion,  and  some  solution  of  ammonia  poured  into  the  tube :  the 
remaining  yellow  deposit  immediately  disappears :  and  thus,  for 
a  second  time,  is  the  conviction  obtained  that  it  was  really  sul- 
phuret of  arsenic.  By  evaporating  the  liquor  containing  am- 
monia on  a  watch-glass,  the  whole  quantity  of  arsenic  which 
was  present  in  the  metallic  deposit  is  recovered  as  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  and  can  be  subinitted  at  pleasure  to  repeated  examina- 
tions. 

The  superiority  attained  by  this  process  consists  in  that  ike 
arsenic  is  perfectly  isolated^  and  that  it  is  recognized  without 
being  lost^  imparting  an. especial  value  to  the  method  above 
described.     None  of  the  very  numerous  processes  hitherto  pub- 
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lished  for  the  same  purpose  possess  these  advantages  to  an  eqni^ 
▼alent  extent. — Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Sept.  1842. 

[This  process,  now  first  described  in  the  English  langaage, 
is  to  the  analyst  undertaking  his  task  for  judicial  proceedings 
invaluable ;  and  we  freely  welcome  contemporary  journals  to 
extract  it  from  our  pages. — Ed.] 

Art.  XI. — On  Elaierin.    By  Constantin  Zwbmoes. 

If  elaterium  album  is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol  until  it  ceases 
to  assume  any  colour,  and  the  filtered  solution  then  condensed 
by  evaporation  to  half!  ts  former  volume,  a  white,  somewhat  greenish 
powder  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of  water,  which  Mome8,*who 
was  the  first  to  produce  it,  termed  Elaterin.  The  colouring  sub- 
stance can  be  removed  by  washing  with  ether,  in  which  elaterin 
scarcely  dissolves.  After  having  caused  it  to  crystallize  several 
times  from  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  colourless,  shining, 
six-sided  laminae,  which  may  be  procured  very  beantifril  if  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  elaterin  is  allowed  to  stand  quietl  j 
for  some  time  in  a  narrow  and  high  vessel. 

0  335*  grs.  of  these  crystals,  dried  at  100®  C-=212**  F.,  yielded 
0.248  of  water,  and  0.842  of  carbon. 

0.450 1  grs.  of  the  substance  yielded  0.3825  of  water,  and 
1.128  of  carbon. 

This  answers,  in  100  parts : — 

I.  II. 

Carbon  ....  69.485  .  .  69.292 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  8.225  .  .  8.208 
Oxygen    ....     22290     .     .       22.500 

J  00.000  100.000 

The  following  table  may  be  inferred  therefrom  by  calculation  :-— 

In  100  parts. 

20  atoms  of  Carbon  .     .     .     1517.08     .    69.170 

28         „       Hydrogen  .     .       174,72     .       7.971 

^         n       Oxygen       .     .       50000     .     22.859 

2191.80     .  100.000 

Elaterin  does  not  contain  any  azote,  the  absence  of  which  I 
ascertained  by  the  method  of  Varrentrapp  and  Will. 

0.372]:  grs.  of  the  substance  yielded  3.012  platino-muriate  of 
ammonia,  corresponding  (under  the  supposition  of  the  residue 
having  been  pure  platino-muriate  of  ammonia)  in  101  parts  to 
0.204  azote,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  accidental  impurity. 

Elaterin  fuses  precisely  at  200**  C.  =  392*»  F.,  previously 
becoming  yellow,  and  forms,  after  being  fiised,  a  transparent 

yellowish  uncrystallizable  mass,  which,  on  cooling,  forms  fissures. 

>      -         ■■■-■■         ■  ■  ■ ..-..  —  ■—        .,   ■  ■  ■ . . 

*  In  the  original  grammes.  f  Ditto.  t  ^*tto* 
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By  fusing,  elaterin  does  not  lose  any  part  of  its  weight.  At  a 
Btill  higher  temperature  it  decomposes,  evolving  white  fumes  of 
a  somewhat  pungent  odour,  which,  when  lighted,  bum  with  a 
sooty  flame. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  scarcely  dissolves  in  ether.  In 
alcohol  it  dissolves  easily.  The  solutions  do  not  act  on  litmus 
paper. 

It  likewise  remains  undissolved  by  diluted  acids  and  alkalies. 
By  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  a  dark-red 
colour.  Water  precipitates  therefrom  a  dark-brown  mass. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  easily :  by  the  addition  of  water 
it  is  disengaged  again  perfectly  unchanged.  Muriatic  acid  does 
not  dissolve  it  at  all. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  combinations  of  elaterin 
with  bases.  Precipitates  are,  indeed,  obtained,  if,  e.  jr.,  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead,  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  elaterin  is  added.  These  precipitates  are, 
however^  nothing  but  elaterin  precipitated  by  (he  water  of  the 
solutions  of  the  salts.  No  precipitate  ensues  on  the  addition  of 
alcoholic  solutions  of  these  salts. — Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Ph. :  Sept. 

REVIEWS. 

Art.  XII. — Chymistry  of  Animal  Bodies.  By  Thos.  Thomson, 
M.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Chymistry  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  &c.  &c.  A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 

Animal  chymistry  has  hitherto  been  very  superficially  studied 
in  England.  The  examination  of  urine,  calculi,  and  occasionally 
a  few  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poisou- 
ing,  may  be  said  to  include  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  branch 
of  the  science  of  chymistry.  The  absence  of  crystallization  in 
animal  principles  leaves  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  experimen- 
talist which  even  the  most  careful  manipulation  does  not  always 
remove,  whilst  the  rapid  decomposition,  of  which  animal  matter 
is  susceptible  —  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
laborious  investigations  of  the  nature  of  oxgall,  given  in  the  pre- 
vious and  present  numbers  of  this  journal — continually  interferes 
witli  the  results,  and  demands  every  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  investigator.  The  work  of  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  a  writer 
so  well  and  so  favourably  known  to  English  chymists,  will  be 
found  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  medical  literature  of  this 
country  ;  and  when  the  excitement  which  Liebig*s  advocacy  of 
certain  views  stimulates  the  student  to  examine  for  himself,  he 
will  refer  most  gladly  to  the  elaborate  details  of  Dr.  T.  Thomson. 
In  England  few  have  the  boldness  to  venture  on  so  complete 
a  system  of  chymistry  as  the  author  we  refer  to  ;  and  the  chy* 
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mist  who  prefers  his  own  investigation  to  the  sometimes  coloured 
views  arrived  at  by  others,  will  select  the  work  we  are  now 
noticing  as  his  text-book  and  guide  to  animal  chymistry, 
in  preference  to  all  others  which  have  appeared  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  its  furnishing  the  exact  particulars  to  which  chy- 
mists  have  at  present  attained.  In  this  Utilitarian  age  it  is  not 
merely  sufficient  to  point  out  the  value  of  a  work  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view :  it  is  necessary  to  shew  in  what  manner  this 
scientific  information  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  arts  of  life. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  such  a  field  of  hidden  wealth  as  lies 
concealed  in  the  animal  world.  How  comparatively  few^  if  any, 
are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  debris  which  are  every  day 
unconsciously  wasted  in  our  slaughter-houses,  tanneries,  dyeing* 
establishments,  &c.  &c.  Let  us  hope  that  such  works  as  the 
present  will  furnish  the  practical  chymist  with  hints  which, 
followed  out,  may  lead  to  rich  reward.  The  ground  is  almost 
untrodden.  The  masters  of  the  art,  with  but  few  rare  excep- 
tions, are  busy  verifying  their  conjectures  and  theories ;  whilst 
he  who  prefers  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  whose  occupation 
is  the  application  of  chymistry  to  arts  ahd  manufactures,  will 
find  the  field  deserted — a  field,  to  quote  the  words  of  Liebig, 
refeiring  to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  ^^  wherein  the  inves- 
tigator has  only  to  stoop  to  pick  up  gold.** 

We  conclude  our  present  notice  with  the  following  extract 
"  On  the  Colouring  Matter  of  tlie  Ancient  Purple  Dye :" 

**  CohmriMff  MmUtr  ^tk9  Ancient  Purple  Z>|fe.— The  mott  cdebrated  and  pre- 
«ioiii  of  all  the  andent  dyes  was  the  purple.  The  method  of  dyeing  which  was 
monopolised  by  the  lyrian  dyers,  who  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  at  a  very 
«niy  period.  The  dye  stuff  was  a  white  clammy  liqnor,  obtained  from  a  ifaricty  of 
unrralve  shells  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pliny  divides  these  shells 
into  two  genera,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  names  of  Bueeinum  and  Purpura, 
About  two  drops  of  the  liquid  was  obtained  firom  each  fish,  by  opening  a  reservoir 
placed  in  the  throat.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  extracting  it  from  every  individual  fish, 
they  were  often  bruised  in  a  mortar.  The  liquor  when  extracted  was  mixed  with  salt 
to  prevent  putreliMtioo.  It  was  then  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  kept  moderately  hot  in  leaden  or  tin  vessels  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
during  which  tiie  liquor  was  often  skimmed  to  separate  impurities.  After  this  the 
wool,  previously  washed,  was  immersed,  and  kept  therein  for  five  hours.  It  was 
then  tsken  out,  carded,  and  immersed  again,  and  kept  in  the  liquid  till  all  the  colouring 
matter  was  extracted.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Tyrians  first  dyed  their  wool  in  the 
liquor  of  the  Purpura^  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Bneeiimm* 

**  Another  mode  of  presenring  the  purple  dye  was  by  covering  it  with  honey. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  informs  us  that  there  was  found  in  the 
King  of  Persia's  palace  at  Susa  five  thousand  talents  of  the  purple  of  ffermione, 
which,  though  it  had  been  laid  up  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  retained  its  first 
freshness  and  beauty.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is,  that  the  purple  wwA  was 
combed  with  honey  and  the  white  with  white  oil. 

"  The  wool  thus  dyed  was  so  costly  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  each  pound  of  it 
was  sold  for  1000  Roman  denarii  (about  «£36  sterling). 

"  The  art  of  dyeing  this  colour  came  at  last  to  be  practised  only  by  a  few  indivi* 
duals  maintained  by  the  emperors  for  that  purpose.  It  was  interrupted  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  lost*  But  in  the  year  1683,  Mr. 
Cole,  of  Bristol,  being  told  that  a  person  at  a  sea-port  in  Ireland  gained  a  living  by 
making  linen  with  a  red  cokmred  dye  stuff,  was  induced  to.  ra^  inquiry  Inta 
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hit  mode  of  ptooeediog.  He  found  that  the  indiTidoal  in  queftbn  made  use  of  a 
white  liquor  in  the  head  of  the  Biccctiittm  lapiUui  of  linnciis — ^a  shell  yeiy  common 
on  our  ooaats. 

"  Mr.  Cole  procured  this  liquor  from  the  fish,  and  stained  linen  with  it.  When 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  the  stain  became  first  green,  then  blue,  and  finally  a 
purple  red. 

**  These  experiments  of  Cole  were  afterwards  repeated  suooessftilly  by  M.  Jussieu, 
M,  Reanmur,  .and  M.  Duhamel.  They  obsenred  the  same  •nocesslon  of  colours. 
And  they  mention  also  a  fetid  smell,  like  a  mixture  of  garlic  and  assafoetida,  giyen  out 
while  it  was  changing  its  colours.  This  smell  had  been  alsonotieed  by  Cole.  Aa  no 
experiments  on  tibis  curious  liquid  have  been  made  by  modem  chymists,  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  its  nature  and  properties. .  I  hare  mentioned  it  here  merely  to  draw  the 
attention  of  such  diymists  as,  living  upon  the  sea-coast,  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  procure  tiie  shell  fish  that  yield  it.'~ 
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Art.  XIIJ — Hyosctfdmus  Niger. 

To  the  Bdiiors  qfthe  AnnaU  of  Ckymittry  and  Pharmacy • 
GbvtlbmbNi — ^That  the  botanical  ^character  ef  so  iitiportaut  a  plant 
as  Hyoscyamus  niger,  after  having  been  more  than  thirty  years  in  our 
Pharmacopoeia,  should  still  remain  to  be  settled  by  writers  on  Materia 
Mediea,  is  rather  surprising.  *  The  Hyoscyamus  niger  that  Alston, 
Bei^iis,  and  J.  A.  Murray,  wrote  upon,  is  so  well  described  by  those 
fathers  of  modem  vegetable  Materia  Medica,  that  no  doubt  can  exist 
respecting  the  duration  of  the  plunt,  for  they' do  not  only  state  that  it 
is  a  biennial  plaqt,  but  mention  circumstances  which  prove  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  an  annual.  The  roots  having  been  dug  i^  early  in  the 
spring,  and  eaten  by  mistake  for  parsnips,  proves  that  the  plant  must 
baye  been  biennial ;  for  no  annual  plant,  growing  si^ntaneously,  could 
have  roots  that  any  person  of  common  sense  and  observation  would  take 
for  parsnips.—"  Radices  recentes  prima  vere  ab  imperitis  per  errorem 
subinde  effodiuntnr  loco  postinaoee,"  &o.  (Bei^us). 

The  fact  of  the  roots  having  been  eaten  for  parsnips  is  stated  in  many 
works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
of  our  writers  of  the  present  day  have  considered  the  fact  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  duiBtion :  some  have  called,  the  plant  annual,  and 
have  not  mentioned  any  biennial  kind ;  some  have  called  it  biennial,  and 
have  not  mentioned  any  annual  tort ;  som^  have  called  it  both,  stating 
that  there  are  two  varieties,  but  leaving  ua  in.  the  dark  as  to  the  original 
species.  As  so  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  duration  of  the  old  indi- 
genous Hyoscyamus  niger,  it  Behoves  the  practical  man  to  look  into 
Nature  for  himself;  and  if  he  wants  a  litUe  practical  knowledge  beyond 
that  which  he  possesses,  he  may  gain  from  the  herb-gathers  and  herb- 
sellers  some  useful  information  that  systematic  works  will  not  afford  him. 
I  hope,  now  -that  great  attention  is  given  to  pharmacy,  some  good  prac- 
tical work  will  soon  appear  on  Pharinaceutico- Botany. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Dec.  4, 1842.  Herbakius. 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OP  ATOIHC  WEIQHTS. 


NOMINA. 


I 


6i  Bora$  Cadmicus 
Boras  Calcicus 
6i  Boras  Calcicus 
Boras  Cericus  .    • 
6%  Boras  Cericus  . 
Boras  Cerosus      « 
Ai  Boras  Cerosus  • 
Boras  Chromicus  . 
bi  Boras  Chromicus 
Boras  Cobaldcus  . 
6i  Boras  Cobalticus 
Boras  Cupricus  ^ . 
6i  Boras  Cupricus. 
Boras  Cuprosus    . 
tn  Boras  Cuprosus 
Boras  Ferricus*    . 
6i  Boras  Ferricus  . 
Boras  Ferrosus 
a  Boras  Ferrosus . 
Boras  Glucinicus  . 
di  Boras  Glucinicus 
Boras  Hydrargyricus 
di  Boras  Hydrargyricus 
Boras  Hydrargyrosus 
bi  Boras  Hydrargyrosus 
Boras  Hydricus     •     . 
—     sesqui  Hydricus 


PORMULA. 


CdB*  . 

•  ••• 

CaB     • 

•  ••• 

CaB*  • 

•••      ••• 

Ce,  B» 

Co.  B«. 

•  ■■• 

CeB    . 

•  ••• 

CeB»  . 

•••      ••• 

Cr,  B» . 

•••      ••• 

Cr.  B« . 

•  ••• 

CoB     . 

•  ••• 
CoB«  . 

•  ••• 

CuB    . 

■         ••• 

CuB«  . 

•  •■• 

Cu«  B. 

••• 

Cu.  B« 
Fe.  B» 
Fe,  B« 
FeB     . 

•  ••• 

FeB*   . 


G,  B'  . 

•••        ••> 

G.  B*  . 

HgB    . 

HgB'. 

•             ••• 

Hg.B. 

Hg,B« 

•          ••• 

H„  B    . 

HJB*. 
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POV DSKA  ATOMOKUM. 

PAKTK8  CSNTIBIM ALS8. 

0=    100 

H.=l 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H, 

166948 

133,75 

47,74 

52,26 

792^3 

63,49 

44,94 

55,06 

1228,43 

98,44 

1 

28,98 

71,02 

2758^1 

221,00 

52,59 

47,41 

» 

4066^2 

325,86 

1 

35,64 

64^ 

• 

1110^1 

89,02  ! 

60,75 

39,25 

164741 

123,97 

43,61 

56,39 

- 

2312^5 

185,28 

■  43,41 

56,59 

- 

3620^6 

290,14 

27,72 

.   72,78 

905^0 

72,54 

51,81 

48,19 

134M0 

107,49 

34,96 

65,04 

• 

931^0 

74,68 

53,19 

46,81 

136840 

109,68 

36,23 

98,77 

1327,60 

106,38 

68,67 

31,33 

1763,80 

141,33 

50,54 

49,46 

2287,03 

188,26 

42,84 

57,16 

3595,64 

288,12 

27,21 

72,79 

875,41 

70,15 

50,17 

49,83 

• 

1311,61 

105,10 

33,49 

66,51 

.      - 

2271,14 

181,99 

42,38 

57,62 

• 

3579,75 

286,85 

26,89 

73,11 

• 

1802,03 

144,40 

75,79 

24,21 

2238,23 

179,35 

61,02 

38,98 

3067,85 

245,83 

85,78 

14,22 

3504,05 

280,78 

75,10 

24,90 

• 

548,68 

43,96 

79,50 

20,50 

1209,85 

96,95 

72,11 

27,89 
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NOMINA. 


Boraa  tri  Hydricus    ..... 

Boras  Kalicus 

bi  Boras  Kalicus 

Boras  Lithicus 

bi  Boras  Lithicus 

Boras  Magnesicus 

—  —        cum  aqua    .    . 

bi  Boras  Magnesicus 

Boras  Magaesicus  basic.  (Boracit.) 
Boras  Manganosus    .     •     .     .     : 
bi  Boras  Manganosus     .    •    *    . 

Boras  Molybdicus 

bi  Boras  Molyb<ficus 

Boras  Molybdosus     ...... 

bi  Boras  Molybdosus      .... 

Boras  Natricus 

—  sesqui  Natricus    .•.*.. 
bi  Boras  Natricus 

—  —        —        cum  aqua  .     . 

—  —        —        octaedr.      .     . 

Boras  Niccolicus , 

bi  Boras  Niccolicus 

Boras  Palladosm  .    .     .     ^    .     . 

bi  Boras  Palladosus 

Boras  FlsLtimcuA 

bi  Boras  Flatinicus 

Boras  Platinosus 


FORMULiE. 


HJ  B 

KB 

KB« 

LB 

LB» 

MgB 

MgB+8Ht.  .  . 
MgB«.  .  .  .  . 
Mg»  B*     .    .    .    . 

MnB 

MnB* 

Mo  B* 

MoB« 

MoB 

MoB« 

NaB 

Na»  B«      .    .    .    . 

•  ••• 

NaB*  ....    . 
NaB«+10H,   .    . 
NaB<+5H.     . 
NiB    .    .    ,    .    • 
NiR« 

Pd  B 

•  «•• 

PdB* 

Pt  B* 

PtB* 

•  ■•• 

Pt  B 
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POMDIBA  iTOMomuit. 

II 

PABna  CkMTBSIMALM. 

0=100 

H,-  1 

+  E 

— E 

H  vel  H, 

1547^9 

123,98 

56,38 

43,62 

1026,13 
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MEETINGS  OF. LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

November  16,1842. 
Pbof.  Lindlst,  Prbsident,  in  thx  Cbaik. 

A  8BCOND  paper  was  read  by  A.  B.  Haasal,  Esq.,  '*  On  the  Destractioii  of  Frait 
bj  Fungi."  The  author  stated  that  he  had  obtained  more  oondanve  eridenee 
of  the  influence  of  fimgi  in  producing  decay  in  fruit,  from  the  fact  that  this 
decay  can  be  communicated  at  will  by  inoculating  sound  fruit  with  the  changed 
matter  containing  the  spawn  of  the  fungi ;  and  the  effects  of  this  inoculation  become 
manifest  in  twenty-four  hours.  TTie  author  concluded  by  obsendng  that  the  decay  of 
fruit  might  be  retarded  by  coating  the  surface  oyer  with  a  Tarnish  which  would  a- 
dude  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Hassal  then  made  a  fewobserrationsoa 
the  peculiar  form  of  spiral  vessel  which  he  had  found  in  the  vegetable  marrow.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  upon  various  matters.  The  author  sent 
for  inspection  a  specimen  of  cocoa-nut  cake,  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  minute 
filamentary  fungi.  The  cake,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  oQ  cske, 
he  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  the  fungi  growing  on  it  were 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contained.  Tlie  author  then  directed 
attention  to  a  statement  in  Liebig's  Organic  Chymistry,  p.  114,  that  "  the  nitrogen 
in  the  air  is  applied  to  no  use  in  the  animal  economy.*'  Mr.  Reade  expressed  his 
intention  of  hereafter  endeavouring  to  prove  that  it  tends  directly  to  the  production 
of  many  millions  of  pounds  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  httaik  fff  ma».  Although 
the  quantity  of  this  agent  in  a  single  expiration  may  be  too  small  to  be  "  quantitsUvdy 
ascertained  by  chymical  analysis,"  it  is  discoverable  by  the  microscope,  as  was  after- 
wards shown  in  a  specimen  which  accompanied  the  communication.  Specimens  of 
microscopic  animalcules,  which  had  been  sent  up  alive  from  Lewes  by  E.  Jenner, 
Esq.,  through  the  post,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ross.  Tliey  had  been  encloeed,  with 
the  weeds  they  were  attached  to,  in  pieces  of  wet  linen,  covered  over  with  tin  foil. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Nov.  30, 1842. 

6.  MooKx,  Esq.  Yioe-President,  in  the  Chair 

A  PAPsn,  by  Mr.  White,  was  read,  '<  On  Keene's  Marble  Cement."  It  ia  described 
as  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  alum.  The  gypsum  undergoes  the  ssme 
preparation  as  for  plaster  of  Pnris,  being  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  by 
baking.  It  is  then  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum ;  and  this  compound, 
when  recaldned  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  The  eemoit  has 
been  most  extensively  applied  as  a  stucco  ;  but  the  finer  qualities,  (when  coloured  by 
the  simple  process  of  infusing  mineral  colours  in  the  water  with  which  the  cement 
powder  is  finally  mixed  for  working,)  being  susceptible  of  a  high  dq^ne  of  pdidi, 
produce  beautiftd  imitations  of  mosaic,  and  other  inlaid  marbles,  seagUola,  &c.  The 
cement  is  not  adapted  to  hydraulic  purposes,  or  for  exposure  to  the  weatiier,  but  has 
been  uaedas  a  stucco  in  the  internal  decorations  of  Windsor  and  Buddngfaam  Pslaooi. 
From  its  extreme  hardness,  it  has  been  found  serviceable  iHben  naed  Ibr  imbeddbg 
and  setting  the  tiles  of  tesselated ^pavements,  &c. ;  and  has  beoi  adopted  ibr  tfaia  pur- 
pose at  the  Frendi  Protestant  Church,  the  new  fire-proof  .chambers  in  Sbocfev'a 
Court,  and  the  Reform  Club  House. 

In  tiie  course  af  the  discussion  whidi  fdllofwed,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lee  sd- 
Tcrted  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  cement  as  its  principal  recommendation,  wbeu 
Implied  as  stucco  and  for  mouldings. — JkiA. 

*•*  CommiiiMea/tbRf,  Books  for  Review,  4re.  are  requested  to  be  addrmtfd 
— **  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paterno^^r  Row.*' 

wiLaoN  Awn  ooiivv,  67,  SEinirsa  stbbst,  svowaiu,  iAnD«ir« 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS. 


^^^^^^^^^^*»^^^^^B»^^»^»^^M^M»^ 


According  to  Goldsmith,  this  happy  island  is  visited  every 
season  by  some  new  epidemic  terror.  One  year  this  cruel 
calamity  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  comet  with  a  fiery  tail,  in 
another  it  thrf»ftens  like  a  flat-))ottomed  boat,  and  when  he 
wrote,  it  was  a  panip  tpiicbing  mad  dogs. 

The  medical  profession,  besides  their  share  in  these  public 
terrors,  have  more  technical  distresses  of  their  own ;  and  at 
present  the  adultefratton  of  drugs  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of 
discontent.  In  this  instance,  as  well  as  those  cited  by  the 
essayist,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  truth  at  bottom,  yet  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  the  facts  are  distorted  by  exaggeration. 
Nay,  in  instances,  it  may  even  happen  the  announcement  of  adul- 
teration is  rather  O^e  expression  of  envy  than  of  indignation : 

1?hy .iviflb  was  ftither,  Heny,  to  the  thought ! 

But,  leaving  the  uninformed  or  the  ill-intentioned  to  kill  the 
giants  of  their  own  making,  let  us  indulge  in  a  few  comments  on 
the  adulterations  which  actually  exist 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  large  class  of  adulterations  where 
the  chief  blame  must  be  borne  by  the  retailer.  It  is  he  who 
breaks  ground  in  the  field  of  fraud ;  and  while  he  seduces  the 
wholesale  dealer  into  his  devious  path,  he  demonstrates  to  him 
that  his  own  eim  is  money,  money  alone : 

Qosrenda  pecnniA  primdmy 
T^rtoa  post  nnmmofi. 

Let  tts  take  a  glaring  instance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  so  called  powdered  seeds  or  roots  of 
many  plants,  as  Anise^  Fenugreek,  Cumin,  Turmeric,  Ginger^ 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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and  Liquorice,  may  be  purchased  all  round  (as  the  phri^  is} 
andy  under  all  the  variations  of  the  market,  at  twenty-eight 
shillings  per  cwt.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  mere  cost 
of  having  the  genuine  seeds  ground  or  powdered  amounts  ftom 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  to  thirty -six  shillings  per  cwt ;  while 
the  prices  of  the  several  articles  in  the  drug  market,  at  this 
moment,  are  as  follows : — 


ARTICLR. 

Cost  per  cwt. 

Orinding. 
per  lb. 

Low 

per  cwt. 

Sophieticated 

Idrprktor 

gennmedfai 

per  cwt 

per  cwt. 

«. 

d. 

ibM. 

«. 

t. 

Anki  Germ.  cwt.  .     . 

42 

3 

li 

*     28 

112 

"     Alicant,  cwt.     . 

50 

3 

120 

FttmsrocKt  cwt. 
Zingio.  Jam.  cwt. 

28 

3 

10 

28 

84 

^8.  8t. 

4 

l^. 

28 

2.41.1b. 

«'      Malabar,  cwt. 

42 

4 

112 

60 

3 

'^ 

28 

112 

•<        decort.  lb.  . 

2.  6<f. 

6 

3. 8tf.Ib. 

Cnreama  Beng.  cwt. 
'<         CUna,  cwt 

28     V 
34 

3 
3 

iSi 

28 

72 

84 

Eniila  Camp.  cwt.     . 

56 

3 

10 

28 

112 

Now,  how  are  we  to  brand  this  traffic  with  sufficient  infamy  ? 
All  the  parties  who  carry  it  on  are  aware  of  its  nature ;  all,  we 
should  say,  except  the  rude,  unlettered  customers,  to  whom  this 
trash  is  chiefly  sold. 

The  retailer,  when  he  requires  the  factitious  compound,  writes, 
not  for  powdered  anise  seed,  but  for  Pulv.  anisi  comp.  The 
wholesale  druggist  replies  he  does  not  keep '  it,  but  urill  get  it. 
It  is  sufficient  for  every  honest  man  to  know  that  it  is  obtained 
and  supplied ;  but  the  damning  fact  remains,  that  the  several 
dealers  engaged  in  this  knavish  traffic  gain  a  greater  percentage 
than  by  vending  the  genuine  drug.  Moreover,  the  stuff  is  sold 
principally  to  farriers,  grooms,  and  carmen,  whose  obtuseness  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  impunity. 

Again,  when  Dr.  Robert  Dundas  Thomson  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  one  chest  of  bark  was  powdered  into  thirty,  he 
must  have  drawn  largely  upon  his  own  imagination ;  nevertheless, 
frauds,  in  a  less  exaggerated  form,  constantly  take  place. 

Some  persons  send  drugs  to  the  mill,  and  order  the  same 
weight  to  be  returned  in  powder,  in  spile  of  grtfffs^  and  losses  by 
drying  and  powdering.  The  grinder  having  learned  from  this 
order  the  elastic  conscience  of  his  employer,  finds  his  own  ex- 
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tcmsible  likewise;   und,  between  the  two,  the  genuine  dnig 
expands  like  gold  leaf^ 

The  poor  carman  hoards  up  a  portion  of  his  scanty  gains  to 
supply  his  horses  with  this  trash :  the  liberally  educated  retailer, 
;aTaiUng  himself  of  his  customer's  ignorance,  sells  him  at  ten- 
pence  a  pound  that  whidi  is  intrinsically  worth  two-pence; 
whfle  the  higk-ndnded  and  honourable  wholesale  druggist  vends 
at  four^pence  balf-peotny  &at  which  is  sold  at  three-pence  by 
the  grinder.  Thus  each  obtains  a  profit  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
and  the  retailer  109  per  cent. :  bad  the  article  been  genuine  the 
profits  would  not  have  averaged  half  so  mncb. 

Those  who  hanker  after  cheap  drugs,  and  who  delight  in 
monthly  price  lists,  may  derive  a  useful  lesson  firom  these  fiicts^ 
From  the  earnest  competition  of  traders,  it  is  inevitable  that  all 
price  lists  which  are  sent  out  periodically  must  represent  the 
value  of  inferior  goods,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  variation  of 
the  market ;  and  if  it  is  once  found  that  a  retailer  will  receive  a 
second-rate  article,  he  may  rely  upon  it  that  he  will  become  a 
main  prop  (if  not  the  prey)  of  second-rate  houses. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  address  exhortations  to  those  implicated 
in  th^se  gainfiil  but  dishonest  pursuits ;  but  could  the  simple 
facts  be  communicated  to  the  farriers  and  grooms,  who  are  the 
«&conscious  buyers  of  mock  drugs,  their  consumption  would 
decrease  most  materially: 

The  price  of  safiron  in  the  drug  market  has  recenUy  been 
fifty-seven  shillings  per  pound ;  while  a  safiron,  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  an  admixture  with  oil  and  maiygolds,  has 
been  sold  at  thirty-five  shillings;  the  retailer  being  the  only 
exception  to  this  fhink  and  general  avowal  of  its  demerits,  and 
Iris  excuse  being  that  the  mixture  ts  only  used  for  birds*. 

Alexandrian  Senna,  as  it  is  termed,  being  the  broken  leaves 
of  various  plants,  some  astringent,  and  others  purgative  t,  is 
another  remarkable  instance.    Every  one  protests  against  the 

*  Thii  drag  is  under  the  management  of  a  merbhant  in  Che  neighbonrfaood  of  the 
Bank,  who' bays  the  gennine  Spanish  saAron  in  Londoni  and  ships  it  to  Rotterdam, 
when  it  la  dn^y  oiled  «nd  mixed.  It  is  then  re-shipped  to  England,  and  meets  with 
«  rtody  sale.  Hie  test  of  the  purity  of  saffron  by  suspension  in  water  is  feUadous, 
«nd  has  deodred  the  best  judges  ;  but  if  this  spurious  land  is  enveloped  in  paper  and 
^bried,  aiwtead  of  becoming  iriable  and  easily  powdered,  it  soils  the  paper,  mnd  can  be 
reduced  to  powder  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

t  It  is  eren  sakl  to  be  adulterated  with  the  poisonous  leaves  of  the  Cbrton'tf  myr^ 
ij/btta. 
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aclulieratioDy  and  ev^ery  one  continues  to  sell  the  adnltenul^d 
cathartic.  Mehemet  Ali  is  stigmatized  a^  the  original  mixer  f 
but  could  we  inform  this  shrewd  and  judicious  potentate  that 
retailers  pay  eight«pence  per  ounce  for  the  selected  leaTCs,  while 
be  can  only  obtain  eighteen-pence  a  pound  for  his  mixture,  he 
would  not  be  slow  to  learn  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  a 
few  bales  of  sound  aod  pure  Alexandrran  senna  might  find  their 
way  to  England.  "  But  would  the  revilers  of  adulteration  boy 
it  ?''  is  the  query  which  causes  the  importer  to  hesitate.  Well 
does  he  know  that  for  every  drum  of  virgin  scammony  worth 
twenty-eight  shillings  per  pound  in  bond,  that  leaves  Botolph 
Wharf  or  HalKs  Quay,  there  are  twenty  drumaof  Aleppo  (as  it  is 
termed)  worth  eight  shillings  oommercially,  and  nothing  intrin- 
sically. Until  the  public  learn  that  expensive  drugs  aie  not  the 
dearest  in  the  long  run,  these  frauds  will  contiutte* 

Howard's  carbonate  of  soda  is  sold  by  the  really  conscientious 
druggist  at  four-pence  per  ounce ;  while  carbonate  of  soda  is 
ticketed  up  at  a  comer  thorough&re  for  six-pence  the  pound,  or 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  higher  price  ;  and  how  rarely  can  the 
consumer  judge  of  the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter! 

There  is  another  practice,  which  is  not  so  much  adulteration 
as  the  substitution  of  one  article  for  another.  For  example, 
Spanish  juice  is  used  for  ext.  glycynhizas  ;  Cape  aloes  for  ext 
aloes  spicat. ;  tinct.  opii»  with  simple  syrop  and  caramel,  plays 
the  part  of  syrup  of  poppies ;  dried  blood,  with  catechu  and 
ammonia,  are  sold  for  grain  musk  worth  six  pounds  sterling  the 
ounce.  Empl.  canthar.  is  sharpened  with  powdered  euphorbium ; 
and  a  mixture  of  creasote,  picamar,*  and  light  oilt  of  tar,  ofsp.gr. 
1*062,  and  whose  boiling  point  is  323^  R,  passes  for  pure  creasote 
which  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*037,  and  whose  boiling-point  is 
397*6  F4     The  substitution  of  equal  measures  of  rectified  qpiiit 

*  The  tpedilc  sntrity  of  picamar  U  1*09&,  of  p«raffine  0*87,  of  eapnomora  0*977, 
and  of  eapione  0'65&.  See  alfo  Aknals,  p.  270.  Pare  craMOte  fonni  two  eon- 
binations  with  diitilled  water  at  ordinary  teuipcraturea.  The  one  ia  m  trirfa*  of 
1*25  parts  of  creaaote  in  100  porta  of  water;  whilst  the  other  ia  a  aolotkm of  10 
parta  of  water  in  100  parta  of  creasote. 

.  t  Picamar  is  detected  by  adding  a  somewhat  eonoentvated  aolntion  of  puepotassi 
to  the  suspected  creasote :  should  this  latter  prind^e  be  present  to  any  eactent,  the 
combination  will  solidify  into  a  maaa  of  ciystala  within  twenty-fonr  hovn.  Fare 
creasote  remains  flnid  with  the  alkali. 

t  Bars.  Lehrbnch,  4Uk  ed.  by  Woehler,  toI.  Tiii.,  p.  567 ;  Bmasda  ed.  byTalerias, 
t.  iiL  p.  421 ;  also  J.  Dumas,  Traits  de;Chimie  applique^  anz  arts,  t.  t.  p.  660. 
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and  spring  water  for  five  pounds  of  rectified  spirit  and  three  of 
distilled  water,  may  rank,  after  what  we  have  adduced^  as  a  com- 
paratively minor  transgression. 

But  a  better  era,  we  hope,  is  fast  approaching,  when  the 
chartered  druggisf  will  repudiate  such  practices,  as  alike  unjust 
and  inexpedient,  and  will  leave  them,  if  they  must  still  exist,  to 
the  Pariahs  of  the  profession. 


CHYMISTRY,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 


Art.  it. — Apparatus  for  Organic  Analysis.    By  O.  L.  Erdmann 

and  R.  F.  March  and. 

Among  the  various  modifications  which  have  been  made  in  Ue- 
big^s  apparatus  for  organic  analysis,  by  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  ensure  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  matter  to  be  analysed  under  all  circumstances,  and 
to  determine  the  hydrogen  with  the  utmost  precision  possible, 
that  described  by  Hess  (in  the  Joum.  f.  Praciische  Ckimiej 
xvii.  98)  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  best,  and  we  have  em- 
ployed it  for  several  years  with  the  best  results.  We  do  not  d^nv 
that  the  common  process,  to  the  general  introduction  of  which 
organic  chymistry  is  indebted  for  its  most  important  advances, 
possesses,  many  advantages  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  easy 
application, which  are  not  attained  by  the  more  complicated  appa- 
ratus, and  we  are  far  from  recommending,  therefore,  its  expulsion 
firom  laboratories.  In  some  cases,  however,  where,  during  analysis 
by  the  ordinary  method,  difierences  occur  in  the  contents  of 
cari)on,  arising  from  unusual  difficulty  in  efiecting  the  com- 
bustion of  substances  under  analysis,  as  well  as  in  cases  whera 
the  bodies  under  combustion  contain  only  a  very  slight  quantity 
of  hydrogen,  we  consider  the  application  of  controlling  experi- 
ments, by  effecting  combustion  by  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  oxygen, 
as  highly  necespaiy  for  the  purpose,  and  even  indispensable.  It 
is  true  that  an  evolution  of  oxygen  may  be  produced  in  the 
common  arrangement,  by  the  introduction  of  chlorate  of  potassa 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  tube  of  combustion;  its  regulation, 
however,  is,  as  every  one  knows  who  may  have  employed  this 
method,  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty;  and,  besides  this,  the 
combustion  of  the  reduced  copper  requires  such  a  quantity  of 
oxygen,  that  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  cannot  be  cotnpletely 
gained  by  merely  a  smell  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  combustion  in  a  i^tream  of  oxygen  gas  firom 
a  gasometer,  does  not  offer  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

It  must  finally  be  granted,  that  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
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Hess^  apparatus,  consists  in  that^  when  once  arranged,  it  admits 
of  the  execution  of  an  analysis  in  much  less  time  than  by  the 
common  method.  It  is  not  requisite,  in  this  case,  to  pump  out 
and  dry  the  tube  of  combustion  after  the  oxide  of  copper  has 
been  once  heated  to  redness ;  and  if  several  analyses  are  to  be 
executed  one  after  the  other,  the  space  of  time' required  for  each 
of  them  will  be  foimd  not  to  exceed  more  than  two  hours  od  an 
average. 

These  advantages,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  being  able 
to  undertake  the  analysis  in  any  room,  seemed  to  as  of  so  great 
value,  that  we  willingly  yield  to  the  entreaties  addressed  to  us 
from  several  quarters,  in  offering,  for  the  examination  of  chy- 
mists,  a  detailed  description  of  our  method.  We  consider  the 
construction  of  the  usual  apparatus  as  generally  known,  and 
refer  in  this  respect  to  the  translation  by  Messrs.  Griffin,  of 
Glasgow,  published  by  Mr.  Tegg,  Cheapside,  merely  making 
those  alterations  which  we  consider  as  useful  or  necessary. 

The  accompanying  plate  (the  arrangement  in  perspective  is 
refeiTed  to)  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  apparatus^ 
representing,  however,  only  one  of  the  two  gasometers.  A  table 
which  has  been  described  by  Hess,  has  not  been  used  by  us. 

The  gasometer,  constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  is  filled  with 
pure  oxygen  gas,  evolved  from  chlorate  of  potassa  (see  Annals^ 
p.  74).  The  gas  enters  from  the  gasometer  either  as  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing,  into  a  two-necked  bottle  filled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  into  Liebig's  three-bulb  ^paratus,  made  of 
rather  large  dimensions,  and  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
operation  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  aqueous  vapour.  This 
apparatus  serves,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  exactly 
judging  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  gas.  In  order  to  regulate 
correcdy  the  movement  of  the  tap  attached  to  the  gasometer^ 
the  former  is  either  connected  'with  a  long  level^  as  in  the 
sketch,  or  a  micrometer  screw  is  adapted  to  the  tap,  by  which 
means  the  slightest  movement  may  be  produced  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

We  found  convenient  for  this  purpose  an  arrangement  which 
will  be  presently  described,  (and  which  in  the  plate  is  figured 
ia  outline)  and  which  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  with  great 
advantage,  in  order  to  accurately  regulate  the  stream  of  any 
gas  from  the  gasometer. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  whole  arrangement  from  above. 

Fig.  2,  from  beneath. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  to  m  n. 

The  same  parts  are  in  all  the  sketches  indicated  by  the  same 
letters. 

The  tap  B  (fig.  3)  has,  immediately  over  its  union,  an  addition 
d  supporting    the    arrangement,   surrounding   its    cylindrical 
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lengthened  tube  by  and  moving  freely  around  this  cylinder  until 
the  plate  q  (fig.  2)  is  pressed  against  the  cylinder  b  by  the 
screw  ly  and  its  free  motion  is  thus  prevented  by  friction. 

The  cylinder  b  (fig.  3)  is  quadrangular  on  its  upper  end,  in  order 
to  admit  the  stop.F,  and  then  terminates  in  a  screw  r.  The  ma- 
trix of  the  screw/ serves  for  the  purpose  of  closely  uniting  the 
stop  F  with  the  tap.  The  union  E,  by  which  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  pushed  on  the  tap,  has  beneath  a  piece  of  micro- 
meter wheel,  on  which  the  micrometer  screw  C  acts.  If  the  screw 
I  (fig.  7)  is  then  screwed  on,  the  tap  is  at  the  same  time  turned 
by  the  friction  of  the  plate  q  on  the  cylinder  6,  as  soon  as  the 
micrometer  wheel  e  is  acted  upon  by  the  screw  C. 

This  screw  is  united  with  the  plate  A,  which  may  be  moved 
around  tbe  union  E,  drawn  out  behind  to  a  branch,  which  is 
formed  into  an  adjusting  fork  adapted  to  the  covering  plate  of 
the  gasometer  in  such  manner  that  the  plate  A,  and  therefore 
also  the  screw  C,  are  then  immoveably  united  with  the  gaso- 
meter. The  micrometer  screw  C  (fig.  2)  fits  at  thp  ends  of  the  bow 
a  into  rests  provided  at  y  with  a  cover ;  at  h  without  a  cover. 
This  bow  has  a  blade  at  t,  through  which  the  screw  K  passes, 
uniting  at  this  point  the  bow  with  the  plate  A  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  turns  round  K.  This  bow  is  united  at  the  end  h  with  the 
plate  A  by  the  screw  o,  passing  through  the  laminar  continua- 
tion C. 

The  spring  H,  acting  from  behind  against  the  bow  a,  presses 
the  screw  C  against  the  wheel  ^,  thus  preventing  any  dead 
movement  of  this  screw,  and  allowing  a  firee  movement  of  the 
tap  at  its  upper  end  on  the  stop,  by  interrupting  the  action  of 
the  screw  C  by  the  advance  of  its  head  s.  The  union  E,  toge- 
ther with  the  tap  and  wheel  e  attached  to  it,  also  the  handle  D, 
may  then  be  freely  moved. 

The  handle  D  indicates  on  the  scale  at  the  upper. surface  of 
tbe  plate  A  the  extent  of  the  movement 

Both  hands  of  the  experimenter  are  required  for  the  greater 
movement  just  described,  since  he  has  to  seize  with  one  of  them 
the  head  of  the  screw  «,  and  with  the  other  the  stop  E  ;  and  in 
all  cases  where  it  can  be  done,  the  greater  movements  of  the 
tap  should  be  executed  in  this  way,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  apparatus.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  effecting  with  one 
hand  this  greater  movement  of  the  tap,  shutting  or  opening  it 
entirely,  the  screw  I  is  added.  It  is  only  so  much  screwed  on 
that  the  friction  of  the  plate  q  on  the  cylinder  b  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  friction  of  the  tap  B  in  its  cylinder ;  and  therefore  this 
latter  is  simultaneously  moved  when  the  wheel  e  is  turned  by  the 
micrometer  screw  C.  If  the  tap,  however,  be  only  turned  on  tlie 
stop  and  the  micrometer  screw,  and  therefore  not  protruded,  the 
tap  may  also  be  turned  at  pleasure  if  the  friction  of  the  plate 
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g.  is  only  overcome.  The  plate  g  should  fit  loosely  in  the 
union  E,  that  it  may  be  pressed  against  the  cylind^  b,  and 
easily  recede  when  the  screw  I  is  lifted :  it  must,  however,  not  hll 
off  when  the  apparatus  is  taken  away.  Its  brim  is  therefore  on 
its  convex  surface  of  a  conical  form,  and  the  receiving  hole  Kke- 
wise  made  to  assume  a  couiciJ  shape  also ;  it  is  introduced  from 
outside,  a  larger  ^crew  cloinng  it  at  this  point  with  a  thread  for 
the  screw  I. 

This  arrangement  may  be  used  for  different  taps  if  they  are 
only  provided  with  the  cylinder  b,  the  latter  fitting  exactly  into 
the  union  E.    . 

The  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  from  the  apparatus  containing  the 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  tube  from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in 
length,  half  an  inch  in  width,  filled  mth  pieces  of  caustic  po* 
tassa,  and  bent  in  the  shape  of  an  U ;  and  from  this  it  is  earned 
on  to  the  tube  of  combustion.  Those  parts  hitherto  mentioned 
may  remain  thus  arranged  for  a  long  time  without  the  sulphuric 
acid  or  the  potassa  requiring  to  be  renewed.  We  have  con- 
ducted gas  through  the  same  substances  for  more  than  ahimdied 
analyses. 

[To  be  concliided  in  our  next.] 

Art.  Ill — On  Opianic  Actd^a  new  organic  body  obtained  from 
Narcotine  {opian).  First  notice  by  Liebig  and  Wohler 
(Gott.  gel.  Anzeigen,  138  Stuck.  1842). 

This  body,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  maimer  in 
which  it  is  formed,  results  from  narcotine  being  exposed,  vaaAer 
certain  circumstances,  to  the  effects  of  oxidation.  It  is  beat 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — Narcotine  is  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  should  be  observed,  that  this  latter 
may  be  present  in  considerable  excess ;  to  this  solution  manga- 
nese is  added,  being  finely  triturated,  and  then  heated,  lie 
solution  soon  begius  to  assume  a  saffron-yellow  colour,  and 
evolves  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  temperature  is  increased  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  continued  until  no  further  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  evolved.  It  should  be  ascertained  that  the  maoganese^  as 
also  the  sulphuric  acid,  are  present  in  excess  at  the  termination 
of  the  process.  The  solution  being  still  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, is  passed  through  a  filter.  Whilst  cooling  the  liquid  soli- 
difies, forming  a  mass  of  fine  crystalline  needles.  These  consist 
of  opianic  acid.  The  mass  is  placed  on  a  filter,  where  the 
yellow-coloured  liquor  is  allowed  to  drip  off  the  crystals,  which 
are  then  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  finally  pressed 
as  strongly  as  possible ;  after  which  the  acid  is  purified  by- 
means  of  good  animal  charcoal,  and  repeatedly  re'CrysCalliaing 
from  a  saturated  solution  in  boiling  water. 

Opianic  acid  crystallizes  in  very  fine  prisms  of  a  silky  lustie. 
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It  dissolres  scarcely  at  all  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  in  hot 
water ;  Ihiis  a  saturated  solution,  at  the  boiling  point,  almost 
entirely  solidifies  on  cooling,  resembling  benzoic  acid.  It  like- 
wise dissoh"es  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  pos- 
sessing, however,  only  a  feebly  acidulous  bitter  taste.  It  fuses 
easily  into  a  clear  oil,  and  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  form,  but 
remains  amorphous  if  heated  beyond  its  point  of  fusion.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  volatile,  although  it  may  be  carried  over  by  dis- 
tillation ;  this  may,  however,  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  rises  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Heated  in  the  open  air, 
it  gives  out  an  aromatic  odour  resembling  that  of  Narcotine.  It 
is  Mkewise  veiy  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  bright  sooty 
flame* 

Opianic  acid  disengages  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  soluble  salts 
with  all  bases.  The  salts  of  oxide  of  silver  and  lead  crystallize 
in  thin  bright  prisms  and  laminse. 

It  does  not  contain  any  azote.  The  writers  will,  on  a  future 
occasion,  treat  in  detail  of  its  formation  from  Narcotine,  and  its 
remarkable  behaviour  towards  ammonia^ 


Art.  IV. — Simple  Quantiiative  Analysis  of'  Carbonates  y  or  the 
Application  of  Glass  of  Borax  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

By  Count  Schaffgotsch. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  combina- 
fions,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  acids,  they  are  commonly 
infiised  with  a  weighed  quantity  of  dilute  acid,  whilst  the  escape 
of  the  hydrogen  is  prevented  by  a  tube  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  then  the  quantity  of  disengaged  carbonic  acid  is  ascertained 
by  weighing,  and  calculating  the  loss.  The  method  of  Count 
Sciiaffgotsch  consists  in  employing  a  non-volatile  acid,  which, 
while  it  serves  to  resist  the  influence  of  heat,  is  much  easier  in 
practice.  Boracic  and  phosphoric  acids  are,  however,  unfit  for  this 
ptnpose,  since,  by  repeated  fbsion,  they  continually  lose  in  weight; 
the  anhydrons  biborate  of  soda,  or  glass  of  borax,  answers  all 
Ihese  demands,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectly.  It  is  absolutely 
fire^pioof ;  and,  being  but  slightly  hygroscopic,  its  weight  can 
be  ascertained  with  great  precision.  Besides  this,  it  easily 
decomposes  the  saline  carbonates ;  and,  as  it  fuses  riowly  and 
with  difliculty,  it  does  not  cause  any  loss.  The  process  is  as 
follows : — 

From  two  to  seven  grammes  (30  to  100  grains)  of  pure,  clear, 
glass  of  borax  are  fused  in  a  large  platina  crucible  over  the  spirit- 
lamp,  with  a  double  current  of  air,  and  exactly  weighed  after 
cooKng.  A  quantity  of  the  saKne  carbonate  in  question  being 
previously  weighed,  is  then  put  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  of 
bcnrax,  either  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  in  pieces,  and  this  is 
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then  fiised^  by  easefidly  increasiiig  the  ten^wraiiire,  until,  when 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hoiv  has  dapaed,  the  whole  flows  as  a 
clear  glass.  The  quantity  of  carbonie  acid  is  then  ascertained 
from  the  loss  indicated  by  weighing  the  crucible  after  it  has 
cooled. — Poffgenda9ff*s  Ann^lenrVo.  10, 1842.  Ulbx. 


Art.  v. — On  the  Evolution  qf  Oxygen  from  the  Organic 
Deposit  qf  a  Salt  Spring.    By  Fb.  Wohler. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  salt  basins  of  the  salt  works  of  Rodenberg, 
in  Hessia.  a  glutinous  mass  is  formed,  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour, 
and  of  a  U>u|h,  skinny  appearance,  not  onUke  semi-decomposed 
animal  membrane.  Etou  after  being  washed  it  preserves  an 
odour  offish  or  sea  water.  This  substance  is  everywhere  filled 
with  large  bubbles  of  air,  sometimes  of  several  inches  in  breadth, 
which  are  so  tightly  enclosed  in  the  substance  that  they  rsniit 
escape  therefrom  of  tln'imwlififl,  but  aifiFiid  to  the  'suiftce  in 
great  number  as  soon  as  the  skinny  subetance  is  torn  by  means 
of  a  stick.  The  quantity  of  air  thus  enclosed  is  so  ccmsiderftble 
that  hundreds  of  bottles  might  be  filled  with  it.  If  a  burning 
chip  be  brought  into  this  air,  it  inflames,  and  bums  with  a  brighjt, 
flame.  The  air  consists  of  51  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  and  4^ 
per  cent,  of  azote.  Wdhler  is  of  opinion,  that  at  first  pure  oxy- 
gen is  evolved,  which,  however,  like  air  in  an  animal  bladder,  is 
partly  exchanged  for  atmospheric  air. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  saltwater,  wlien  recently  pumped 
out,  contains  such  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  that  it 
might  be  taken  for  sulphuretted  water :  having,  however,  once 
passed  through  the  thorn-walls,  or  filters,  into  the  salt  basins,  it 
entirely  loses  its  odour.  It  was  ascertained,  by  microscopic  ob- 
servation»  that  the  membranous  mass  consisted  of  living  and 
moving  infiisoria, — species  of  Navicula  and  Oalionella  being  in- 
ten/i'oven  with  extremely  delicate  and  colourless  threads  of  con- 
fervsB.  Since,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Ehrenberg,  Priest- 
leyan  green  matter  is  not  a  vegetable  substance,  but  consists  of 
real  animalcules,  especially  Chlamidomonas  PtiMscuhUf  and 
Eugleuffi  viridiSf  which  likewise  exhale  60  per  cent  of  oxygen, 
the  evolution  of  the  before-mentioned  gas  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  confervas  existing  in  the  mass,  but  rather  to  the  infiisoria,  and 
to  these  latter  alone. — Ibid.  Ulex. 


Art.  VI. — On  the  Cupro-arsenical  Test.    By  Reinsch. 

If  arsenic  is  contained  in  any  acid,  as,  for  instance,  in  phos- 
phoric, sulphuric,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  and  this  be  boiled  with  me- 
tallic copper,  the  latter  remains  perfectly  bright :  an  aqueous 
solution .  of  arsenious  acid  (As*  O^)  likewise  does  not  acton 
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copper  readily ;  if,  however,  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid  are  allowed  to  run  over  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  copper, 
the  liquid  being  still  hot,  the  copper  is  instantly  covered  with 
the  characteristic  iron-gray,  film  of  arsenic.  A  solution,  diluted 
to  100,000  Umes,  was  prepared  from  another  solution  of  arse^ 
mous  acid,  diluted  to  lOOOdth;  these  were  mixed  with  the 
utmost  precision  in  equal  parts  of  concentrated  and  perfectly 
pure  muriatic  acid  and  distilled  water,  and  different  test  liquids 
made  with  the  former  until  diluted  to  one-millionth  of  its  con- 
tents«  By  diluting  with  500,000  parts  of  water,  containing 
therefore  TWbinr  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  the  copper  plate,  after 
the  liquid  previously  boiled  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  half 
an  hour,  was,  for  the  greater  part,  covered  with  an  extremely 
thin^  but  perceptible,  film  of  arsenic*  As  a  controlling!  experi- 
ment, a  perfectly  similar  plate  was  treated  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid  alone ;  this  remained,  however,  quite  unchanged ;  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  the  copper  remaining  for 
several  hours  in  the  liquor,  under  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  becomes  covered  with  a  black  hue,  perhaps  an  undis- 
solved chloride  of  copper ;  this,  however,  can  never  cause  mis- 
conception, since,  if  arsenic  be  really  contained  in  the  liquor,  it 
is  completely  precipitated  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  during 
which  space  of  time  metallic  copper  preserves  its  lustre  in  the 
acid  liquor.  In  masticated  food,  taken  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  arsenic  may  be  as  easily  detected ;  they 
have  only  to  be  digested  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  treated 
with  a  plate  of  copper.  In  order  to  detect  the  arsenic  by  ano- 
ther process,  the  copper  plate  is  rinsed  with  water,  carefully 
dried  over  a  flame,  and  then  placed  in  a  tube  15  inches  long, 
and  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  one  extremity :  a  small  bent  tube, 
provided  at  the  end  with  a  pierced  cork,  is  hermetically  adapted 
thereto.  The  place  where  the  copper  plate  lies  is  then  heated 
by  the  spirit  lamp,  when  the  arsenious  acid  sublimes  in  small, 
but  perceptibly  glittering,  ci^stals.  If  the  point  is  then  clo^ 
by  fusion,  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  examined  as  such,  and 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  then  tested,  with  nitrate  of  silver  and 
sulphuretted  hydrog^A,  or  in  Marsh*s  apparatus.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  obtain  metallic  arsenic,  and  not  arsenious  acid,  the 
small  tube  is  brought  into  a  hydrogen  apparatus,  and  heated. 
The  arsenic  then  deposits,  in  its  metallic  form,  on  any  cold 
object. — 8achsische9  Gew.  BL 


Abt.  VII. — Application  of  Marble  in  Analy$is.    By  Professor 

T.  T.  RUNGE. 

Gay-Lossac  has  made  use  of  marble  in  determining  the  strength 
of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.    As  the  marble  may  be  em- 
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plojed  in  pieces  for  this  purpose,  without  any  increase  of  tern* 
perature,  this  mode  of  operating  is  of  great  practical  utility.  Its 
value  is,  however,  still  farther  enhanced  by  the  extension  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Thus,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  whose  power  of  dissolving  marble  is  known,  be  di&* 
solved  in  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  a  smaller  portion  of  marble 
will  of  course  be  dissolved  than  in  the  unmixed  acid ;  and  this 
decrease  of  solubility  is  the  measure  of  the  potassa  contained  in 
the  salt.  The  same  is  the  case  with  soda,  ammonia,  lime,  and 
bary tes.  All  metals  whose  combinations  with  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid  cannot  be  separated  by  marble  without  the  application  of 
heat, — e.  g.  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  cadmium,  sesquichloride 
of  chromium,  chloride  of  manganese,  &c.  as  well  as  nitrate  of 
lead, — ^may  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  is, 
therefore,  particularly  valuable,  because  the  combinations  of 
chalk,  barytes,  zinc,  cadmium,  &c.  with  carbonic  acid,  after 
having  been  well  washed,  may  be  placed,  while  still  moist,  to* 
gether  with  the  filter,  in  the  test  acid.  The  piece  of  marble, 
which  must  be  accurately  weighed,  is  not  put  in  before  the  )>fe- 
cipitate  to  bo  examined  has  been  completely  dissolved,  and  not 
taJcen  out  again  till  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  acted  on ;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat 
is  in  general  admissible.  The  quantity  of  oxide,  or  metal,  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  dissolved  by  the  test  acid,  is  now  cal- 
culated by  the  decrease  in  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  marble 
has  sustained.  Pore  zinc  may  supply  the  place  of  marble  in  cases 
where  difficultly  soluble  salts  of  lime  would  be  formed.  Thus,  it 
is  applicable  in  determining  the  strength  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  uie  excess  of  acid  in  the  bisulphates.  But  here,  by  means 
of  chloride  of  barium,  we  may  use  hydrochloric  in  lieu  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  marble  may  be  likewise  employed.  Since 
marble  cnimbles  into  a  granular  powder  in  acetic  acid,  the 
strength  of  that  acid  cannot  be  determined  by  it,  and  the  acid  it- 
self is  incapable  of  being  applied  as  a  test.  But  this  does  not  apply 
to  nitric  acid ;  and  the  latter,  especially  in  cases  where  the  oxide 
dissolves  witli  difficulty  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
a.  g,  in  the  case  of  oxide  of  lead. — Arth,  d  Pharm.  Oct.  184L9. 


Aet.  VIII. — Cammiieni  Test  for  Chloride  ofLvme. 

The  properties  indicated  by  copper  when  acted  on  by  sesqui- 
chloride of  iron  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  stated  by 
Fuch,  may  be  applied  as  a  test  for  chloride  of  lime. 

An  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  crhloride  of  lime  is  infused 
with  water, -and  a  solution  of  recently  prepared  simple  chloride 
of  iron  then  added  in  excesSir  No  chlorine  is  evolved  during  this 
operation ;  but  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  forms,  exactly  cor- 
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responding  to  the  contents  of  chlorine:  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added  in  excess,  a  weighed  piece  of  copper  put  into  it,  and  the 
liqaor  boiled  nntil  its  dark  colour  changes  into  a  pale  yellowish- 
green,  without  further  alteration.  The  copper  is  then  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine  calculated  from 
the  loss  of  weight,">64  of  copper  indicating  35.4  of  chlorine. 
Such  an  experiment  is  executed  in  from  one  to  two  hours,  and 
is  best  nndertaken  in  a  small  retort,  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  with 
the  neck  arranged  perpendicularly. — Arch.  d.  Pharm.  Oct.  1842. 


CHYMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Art.  IX. — Analpsis  qf  8oib. 

Thb  analysis  of  soils  is  often  of  great  importance  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  in  this  particular  he  has  frequently  to  address  him- 
self to  ihe  chymist.  The  instructions  for  undertaking  such  ana- 
lyses differ  materially  from  each  other.  Of  themselves  they  are 
very  simple  and  easily  executed,  if  a  certaita  plan  has  been  pre- 
viously laid  down  for  attaining  the  object  in  view.  This  object 
is  two-fold— viz.  Istly,  To  know  how  much  and  what  substances 
of  organic  origin,  (that  is  to  say,  how  much  humus)  is  contained 
in  the  soil :  and,  2dly,  With  what  disintegrated  minerals  the  in-* 
organic  part  of  the  soil  is  mixed. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  falls  entirely  within  the  compass 
of  organic  analysis.  The  soil  is  dried  in  an  oil-balh  at  266°  F. ; 
then  treated — in  the  apparatus  figured  p.  281  of  the  Annals — 
first  with  ether,  then  with  alcohol,  water,  and  so  on  conse- 
cutively. By  this  process  several  different  matters  are  extracted 
from  the  soil ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain  if  any  of  them  will  be  dis- 
tinguished as  previously  already  known.  We  have  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently examined  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
bodies,  to  be  able  to  execute  this  kind  of  analysis  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  we  can  finally  decide  what  products  of  decomposition 
the  soil  contains.  This  examination,  therefore,  becomes  oifficult, 
and  jrields,  even  if  executed  with  precision,  not  very  valuable  re- 
sults, until  we  shall  have  previously  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  these  products  of  decomposition  by  a  close  examination  of 
them. 

Two  circumstances  respecting  humus  may  be  positively  ascer- 
tained, viz.  Istly,  Its  quantity ;  which  is  found  out  by  burning  a 
weighed  quantity  of  soil,  after  being  dried  at  266^  F.,  in  an  open 
crucible,  until  all  the  combustible  parts  are  destroyed,  when  the 
loss  shows  the  contents  of  organic  matter:  and,  2dly,  The  azote 
therein  contained ;  which  is  ascertained  by  combustion,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Varrentrapp  and  Will.    The  results  of 
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these  experiments  ate  seldom  of  much  value ;  since  the  quality 
of  the  homiis  ia  sdUb  Taries  according  to  the  manure  added^ 
■od  aa  Ae  saoceefing  eropa  mqr  abaofb  the  several  components 
each  manure. 

l!he  inorganic  components  of  the  soil,  again,  are  eaailjr 
ascertained.  An  air-dried  sample  of  the  soil  being  disinter 
grated  as  much  as  possible  between  the  hands,  is  weighed,  and 
sifted  through  a  tinplate  sieve,  consisting  of  several  plates  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  with  less  and  lesser  holes.  The  sieve  is  then 
shaken,  with  the  cover  on,  until  the  mass  is  divided  according  to 
the  different  size  of  the  holes  in  the  different  compartments  of 
the  sieve,  and  each  of  these  quantities  is  then  weighed,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  various  ingredients. 

Another  air-dried  sample  is  likewise  weighed,  and  then  dried 
in  the  water-bath,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  A  smaller  por- 
tion of  it  is  then  weighed,  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  has  been 
closed  at  one  extremity  by  fusion,  and  heated  in  the  oil-bath  to 
266®  F.  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  after  which  the  contents  of 
water  are  found  by  calculation.  This  sample  is  heated  to  red- 
ness in  an  open  crucible  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  con- 
sumed, and  the  organic  matter  of  the  whole  is  found  by  a  calcu- 
lation based  thereon. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sample  is  likewise  exactly  weighed, 
put  into  a  glass  vessel,  infused  in  water,  and  then  stirred  with  a 
quill.  After  being  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  moments,  all  the 
lighter  parts  are  skimmed  off,  and  the  turbid  water  poured 
through  a  muslin  sieve  into  auodier  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
stiyod  for  the  purpose  of  depositing.  There  remain  on  the  sieve 
fibres  of  roots,  imdecomposed  portions  of  straw,  stalks^  &c«  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  freshly  added  water  no  longer 
becomes  turbid  by  stirring.  The  finally  remaining  residue  is 
dried  and  weighed,  but  not  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 

This  residue  is  spread  on  paper,  and,  if  required,  examined 
with  the  aid  of  a  compound  microscope,  in  case  of  the  parts  be- 
ing very  small.  The  practised  eye  then  detects  the  grains  of 
those  minerals,  the  debris  of  which  form  the  soil.  Grains  of 
transparent  quartz,  milk-quartz,  red  and  white  field-spar,  scales 
of  mica,  lime,  clay-slate,  &c.  are  thus  detected,  and  have  been 
obtained  from  such  minerals  as  are  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  this  easy  examination  is  sufficient  to  elucidate  of  what 
minerals  the  soil  is  composed— on  which  point  chymical  andysis 
would  not  be  able  to  give  positive  information.  In  proportion 
to  the  more  finely  pulverized  portions  contained  in  soil  from  the 
recent  formations  of  mountains,  the  greater  is  its  fertility,  if 
mixed  with  the  requisite  manure.  The  debris  of  limestones,  and 
different  tertiary  kinds  of  aluminous  slate,  mixed  to  a  certain 
extent  with  quartzose  or  granitic  sand,  form  the  best  mixtures. 
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From  this  residue  the  carbonate  of  lime  (in  case  of  the  same 
being  contained  therein)  is  extracted  by  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  nitric  acid  and  100  parts  of  water,  which  are  allowed  to  act 
on  it  without  heat.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceaaed^aldioiigfa 
the  liquor  still  reddens  litmus  paper,  the  Htpad  is  decanted,  and 
the  calcareous  earth,  after  bong  neotraliaed  with  caustic 
ammonia,  is  pceeipitated  therefrom  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
magnesiaa  earth  is  then  ascertained  (if  present)  by  mixing  the 
Sqmr  in  excess  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  boUing  it  there- 
with. 

The  residue  left  undissolved  by  nitric  acid  is  washed,  dried, 
weighed,  and  treated  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  This 
solution  is  then  further  treated  in  the  way  directed  for  analyzing 
silicates  which  are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid 
frequently  disengages  siliceous  acid  without  dissolving  it  These 
are  then  extracted  by  boiling  the  undissolved  parts  with  a  ley 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  undissolved  residue  is  then  weighed. 
It  is  in  general  nothing  but  sand  composed  of  quartz  or  granite. 

We  now  return  to  the  parts  left  after  being  skimmed.  That 
portion  which  passed  through  tlie  muslin  ueve  is  a  mixture  of 
decomposed  organic  substances  (humiis),  clay  (alumina),  and 
extremely  fine  sand,  which  frequently  contains  siliceous  shells 
firom  infusoria.  After  being  left  undisturbed  for  an  hour,  the 
sand  and  humus  have  settled ;  the  clay,  however,  still  remains 
suspended.  The  water  is  then  decanted  from  the  thick  pap  of 
clay,  and  gradually  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  basin 
or  a  crucible,  after  which  the  remaining  clay  is  dried  by  the 
application  of  a  rather  high  degree  6f  heat,  e.  g.,  in  the  oil-bath 
at  302''  F.,  and  weighed. 

The  deposited  mass  beneath  the  pap  of  clay  is  placed  on  a 
filter  previously  weighed.  The  turbid  water  which  passed  during 
the  washing  of  the  mass  through  the  filter,  together  with  the  clay 
solution,  is  exposed  to  evaporation.  The  filter,  together  with 
all  therein  contained,  is  dried  at  212''  F.,  weighed,  and  burnt 
to  ashes ;  after  which  the  residue  is  examined  under  the  micros- 
cope. It  is  then  further  treated  in  the  same  way  as  above  stated 
for  the  coarser  powder.— ^ctjst.  Lehr.  d.  Chemiey  vol.  x.  §  123. 


PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

Abt.  X. — Formula/or  Coloured  Lights. 

Ta  the  Bditon  qfthe  Annalt  rf  ChymUtry  and  Pharmacy. 
GsNTLEMBN, — As  I  expcct  largely  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
derivable  froin  the  valuable  information  received  through  your  useful 
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joumai,  I  aeud  jon,  as  under,  processes  for  the  numuiacture  of  various 
*'  Coloured  Fires,"  as  desired  by  yoin*  corre^Mmdent  in  No.  4,  p.  1S8.— - 
I  ain^  gentlemen,  yours  respeetfuUy, 

PhilHp  Street,  Birminghiim,  Nov.  12,  1842.  ALFRED  BiRD. 

RED  FIRE.^StrontiuiNitrati8,  bxsiccat.  Jiz. ;  Sttlphar  SiiUim.  ^risi. ;  Anti. 
mon.  Sulpbnret.  Nig.  ^ij. ;  PotasB.  ChloFRt.  3iiM'  t  Polv*  Carboo.  Liq.  Recent.  Sir. 

Process. — Fuse  the  strontian  in  an  iron  pot,  or  a  Heasian  crucible,  till  it  faBs  into 
a  white  powder ; — (it  will  take  about  twenty-six  ounces  of  crystals  to  produce  twenty 
ounces  oif  powder) ; — ^mix  that  with  the  antimony,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  and  sift  tiiein. 
2nd,  Powder  the  ozymur.  potassB  very  fine  (bt  itself,  and  stir  it  into  the  mixed 
powder);  Lastly,  Sift  the  whole  through  onoe  or  twice,  till  thoroughly  blended. 
Should  it  not  bum  well,  add  small  quantities  of  carbon,  say  5ss.  at  a  time. 

GREEN  FIRE.— -Nitrat.  Barytee,  Jzx. ;  Sulph.  Sublim.  ^iss. ;  Antim.  Sulph. 
Nig.  iin. ;  Potass.  Chlorat.  ^i.  5ij. ;  Pudv.  Carbon.  Lig.  5ij. 

Process. — ^As  the  barytes  contains  no  water  of  crystalliiation  it  will  not  rajviie 
drying.  It  should  be  finely  powdered,  and  mixed,  through  a  sieve,  with  the  anti- 
mony, sulphur,  and  charcoal,  as  directed  for  the  Red  Fire.  The  chlorate  of  potaaa  is 
lastly  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  repeatedly  sifted  till  well  mixed :  its  combosti- 
.bility  may  be  increased  by  adding  snudl  quantities  of  the  cfaaiooel  till  it  boms  weU. 

WHITE  FIRE.— Antimon.  Snlph.  Nig.  SIt.  ;  Mtratis  Potasss  ^. ;  SulphEr 
Sublim.  JxTJ.;  Carbon.  log.  Pulv.  3ij.;  Arsenic.  Oxyd.  5ij. 

Process.  ~  Mix  the  whole,  finely  powdered,  through  a  sieve;  and,  if  necessary, 
add  charcoal  till  it  bums  well. 

BLUE  FIRE. — ^A  blue  tint  may  be  given  to  the  above  by  adding  Orpiment  instead 
of  Anenio  Oxyd.  I  am  not  aware  of  anyform  for  producing  a  deddedlyUne  oolonr: 
probably  a  Salt  of  Cobalt  might  do  so. 


Art.  XI. — Linaeed  Meal. 

Dr.  Sbrrurier  states,  that  he  has  obsenred,  when  lancid  and 
impure  linseed  meal  has  been  applied  in  the  form  of  cataplasm 
to  the  eyes,  ophthalmia  has  been  the  result  Dr.  Guillon  ob- 
serves, that  he  also  has  sometimes  observed  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation arising  from  the  acrid  rancid  oil  which  is  often  contained 
in  the  impure  linseed  cake. — Joum.  de  Chimie  Med, 

Art.  xil— ^*  ^r  l^l^armacoiitiV^ 

AciDUM  AcBTicum. — ^The  prcqportions  of  ciystallized  acetate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  directed  by  the  Pharmacopceia,  are 
very  proper.  As  regards  distillation,  it  is  ordered  to  be  executed 
from  a  glass  retort :  it  is  advisable,  however,  to  select  an  alem- 
bic witli  a  short  neck,  and  to  adapt  a  glass  head  thereto.  The 
advantages  yielded  by  such  an  arrangement  are,  1st,  The  alembic 
may  be  filled  with  less  trouble,  since  there  is  no  risk,  in  such  an 
arrangement,  of  the  neck  being  contaminated  with  portions  of 
the  substances  introduced  by  their  adhering  to  its  sides,  as  some- 
times ocdirs  when  a  retort  is  used ;  and,  2dly,  In  consequence 
of  the  greater  security  of  the  process  of  distillation,  during  which 
contamination  of  the  distilled  liquor  might  be  apprehended,by  the 
spirting  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  rising  of  the  boiling  liquor 
over  the  brim  of  the  vessel,  is  more  effectually  avoided. 
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The  water  being  weighed  is  first  put  into  the  alembic ;  a  circu- 
lating motion  is  caused  therein  by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  ;  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  into  it  in  a  thin  stream.  After  the 
hot  mixtare  has  coded,  the  acetate  of  soda  is  added,  the  fire  put 
on,  and  luted  with  a  paste,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  meal 
and  rye  Hour.  The  cucurbit  or  alembic  is  then  placed  in  an  iron- 
pot  ,on  tlie  bottom  of  which  is  spread  a  layer  of  sand  about  half  a 
finger  in  height,  and  then  surrounded  with  sand  until  the  neck 
itself  is  covered.  By  means  of  a  strip  of  Indian  rubber,  a  some- 
what bent  glass-tube  is  then  adapted  to  the  beak  of  the  head, 
and  this  is  introduced  into  a  large  bottle  or  matrass.  The  distil- 
lation is  then  carried  on  until  the  fumes  have  ceased  to  condense 
in  the  head. 

The  acetic  acid  thus  obtained  is  generally  firee  from  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphate  of  soda.  If,  however,  it  should  be  contami- 
nated by  either  one  ar  the  other,  (which  may  be  easily  detected 
by  diluting  with  water,  and  adding  chloride  of  barium,)  it  must 
be  rectified  over  some  acetate  of  soda. 

By  preparing  the  acidum  aceticum  according  to  the  method 
indicated,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  acetate  of  soda  be  per- 
fectly pure.  If  it  contains  common  salt  (the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  calcined  soda,  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is 
sometimes  obtained,  the  acetate  of  soda  being  procured  by  satu- 
rating this  salt  with  vinegar)  the  distilled  liquor  is  always  conta- 
minated with  muriatic  acid,  which  is  then  removed  by  rectifica- 
lion  in  the  manner  indicated. 

The  tests  for  the  acetic  fM;id  thus  obtained  are  not  fully  stated 
in  Phillips's  translation  of  the  Pharm.  Lond.,  since  the  contami- 
nation with  stiiphurous  acid  is  not  mentioned.  This  impurity 
may  be  discovered  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  pro- 
duces a  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphur,  SO^  -h  2  SH  ==  3  S  -h 
2  HO :  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  then 
a  solution  of  chlorine.  If  sulphurous  acid  is  decomposed  by  the 
chlorine,  it  combines  with  its  hydrogen  to  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
yields  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  thereby  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes.  Rectification  over  manganese  [Mn  O,,],  which  yields  one 
atoni  of  oxygen,  converts  SO^  into  SO3,  and  remedies  this  im- 
purity. In  Germany,  an  acetum  concentratum  is  usually  kept 
as  well  as  the  acidum  aceticum,  which  is  commonly  half  the 
strength  of  the  former.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  distillation 
of  sugar  of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid.  Ulrx. 

[On  the  large  scale,  acetic  acid  is  distilled  from  shallow  copper 
vessels,  formed  without  rivets  or  solder  on  that  part  which  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  ingredients ;  a  coil  of  copper  pipe 
(drawn,  but  not  soldered)  traverses  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus, 
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and  is  heated  by  sleam,  having  a  pregBiire  of  about  SO  Iba.  to 
the  inch ;  where  the  pipe  enters  the  distilling  vessel  it  is  neoea- 
sary  to  solder  the  same  to  the  still  with  what  is  tecbnicidly 
termed  silver  solder.  The  charges  reqniie  from  fonr  to  six: 
hours  to  work  off.  .  The  source  whence  we  obtain  acetic  acid  ia 
from  America,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  being  imported  in  the 
form  of  acetate  of  lime ;  this  is  purchased  by  the  chymist,  who 
converts  it  into  a  very  pure  acetate  of  soda,  which  product  is 
then  sent  to  the  acetic  acid  distiller,  who  obtains,  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  distilled  product,  acetic  acid^  and  a 
residue  consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  some  undecomposed 
acetate  of  the  same  base.  This  residue  is  returned  to  the  chy* 
mist  who  purifies  acetate  of  lime,  and  then  the  sulphate  of  soda 
residue  serves  to  decompose  the  latter  salt.  Such  is  a  brief  oot- 
line  of  the  economy  of  diis  manufacture  as  practised  in  Eng^aind, 
and  explains  the  iact,Uiat  in  large  quantities  (say  by  contracting 
for  100  carboys),  a  ifety  pure  acetic  acid,  sp^  gr.  1*50»  may  be 
procured  for  sixpence  per  lb. 

In  some  remarks  on  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacc^Kniay  Mr.  R. 
Phillips  has  made  certain  statements  which  appear  to  us  incon- 
sistent  in  themselves,  and  at  variance  with  the  ti^^  of  the  case. 
To  all  who  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  accurately  criti- 
cising details  with  which  an  acquaintance  is  obtained  merely 
by  experiments  performed  amidst  many  engagements,  no  apo- 
logy from  us  is  required  for  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  talent  and  high 
position,  as  a  scientific  chymist,  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
however  we  may  require  such  apology  for  ourselves.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  we  would  particularly  direct  attention,  appear  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  No.  45,  p.  689.    They  are  as  foUows: — 


That  it  if  stated  in  tlie  Bdinlmrgh  Fhannaoopoeia,  that  the  deuitj  oT  acetic  Mid 
11  to  be  1068'S,  and  its  satnnting  power  216,  whin  in  fact  ii  (sndi  acid)  it 
ithw  150. 

To  prove  that  it  is  below  150,  Mr.  Phillips  states  (p.  688) 
that  he 

"  Prepared  a  quantity  of  acetic  add,  of  density  1068*5,  by  dUuHn^  some  ^adal 
acid,  with  which  he  had  been  fitvonred  by  Mr.  Moraon." 

Now,  at  p.  271  of  the  same  work,  Mr.  Phillips  has  stated — 

"  The  CoUege  evidently  intend  to  procure  glacial,  or  the  strongest,  acetic  add." 

How,  then,  could  Mr.  Phillips  expect  to  obtain  the  results  an- 
ticipated, from  the  preparation  directed  by  the  College,  if  he 
dilutes  a  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  which  he  has  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Morson,  whilst  the  College  evidently  intend  to  procme 
undiluted  glacial,  or  the  strangest^  acetic  acid  ?  Had  the  sp. 
gr.  of  such  glacial  acetic  acid  thus  obtained  been  given*  it 
would  have  been  found,  we  think,  close  upon  the  gravity  indi- 
cated by  the  Edinburgh  College.  Our  grounds  for  Uiis  supposi- 
tion ar«  as  follow: — We  procured  some  commercial  glacial 


1^  sp.  gr.  iai5<3  at  49^  F.,  fiom  1000  fluid  grains  thereof,  we 
feaoved2ia  giaiDByss  dO  pereeot^  or  one-^iifth,  aadrepl^mshed 
the  boUlewilh  dietilled  water,  temfievatiirB  44*  F.;*  when  mixed 
die  temperature  of  the  liquid  was  46^6  F.,  and  the  sp.  gr.  indi^ 
cated  was  107S*7,  haring  required  220*4  grains  of  distUled 
water  to  replace  the  space  occupied  by  213  grains  of  the  glacial 
acetic  add.  From  this  diluted  acid  we  removed  100  grsdns, 
equivalent  to  79*5,  of  the  glacial  acid  first  employed,  and  reple-> 
nished  the  thousand-grain  bottle  with  distilled  water,  which 
now  indicated  1069*3 ;  having  required,  therefore,  for  this  pur* 
pose,  97  grains.  In  a  further  experiment  we  removed  9  grains 
of  the  last  acid,  wp*  gr.  1069*3,  and  replenished  the  thousand- 
grain  bottle  wi^  distilled  water ;  on  weighing,  the  sp.  gr.  was 
L€68r2y  indicating  a  onantity  of  distilled  water^  ss  8*5  grains, 
aft^havfaig bcQDiinqniiea  £»r  this  purpose. 

The  iaconsisleBcy  appears  to  us  as  aiinng  from  a  comparison 
ot  the  adEBOwledgment,  that  the  Edinbnr^  College  evidently 
intend  to  procure  a  glacial  acefio  acid,  whilst  Mr.  P.  dikUea  a 
glacial  aoetic  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gravity  given  by  the 
College;  the  inaccura^^  as  to  facts,  appears  in  the  statement, 
that  acietic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1068*5  (evidaitly  intended  to  be  the 
glacial),  is  in  fact  below  150 ;  that  is,  that  100  minims  of  such 
acid  will  not  saturate  150  grains  or  erystalliied  carbonate  of 
floda ;  and  also,  that  when  the  acid  refraed  to  by  the  College 
{always  meamng  the  glacial)  is  diluted  with  20  per  cent,  of 
water,  Mr.  P.  states  its  density  f*  d&mimihed.  Now  our  experi- 
ments prove,  that  when  1000  fluid  grains  oi  glacial  acetic  acid, 
of  sp.  gr.  1065*3  at  49^  F«,  have  213  grains  removed  therefrom, 
and  the  bottle  refilled  with  distilled  water,*  temperature  44^  F.^ 
that  the  density  of  the  mixtmre  is  inereased  to  1072*7,  the  tem- 
perature being  46^5  F. — En.] 


Art.  XIII.— On  Phenyl,  and  ike  Cambmations  therefrom 

derwed.    By  A.  Laurent. 

SoMB  years  ago  I  presented  to  the  French  Academy  a  treatise, 
in  which  I  described,  under  the  name  of  Chlorophenesine  and 
Chlorophenisio  acid,  two  compounds,  which  are  obtained  by 
introducing  chlorine  into  the  oil  obtained  firom  coal  gas.  I  long 
entertained  a  wish  to  return  to  the  investigation  of  the  same 
subject,  and  proposed  to  myself  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
fi)llowing  questions : — 

'*  On  miziDg  ^  difltiUed  water  with  tke  acetic  acid  in  this  case,  small  babbles 
were  slowly  disengaged,  whence  we  might  hazard  the  snpposition,  that  the  increased 
density  of  seetie  seid,  when  reduced  finom  its  gkdal  state,  is  owing  to  the  feet  that 
th«  liqnid  particles  of  the  mixture  then  come  mto  such  a  close  state  of  sggregation  as 
not  to  admit  of  tlie  uanal  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  which  is  contained  in  either, 
et  both  of  them,  when  separate. 
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1.  Since  tar,  treated  with  chlorine  and  distilled,  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  chlorine  and  ammonia, 
furnishes  chlorophenisic  acid,  might  not  a  chloride  have  been 
produced  during  these  complicated  proceedings,  which  was 
afterwards  changed,  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  into  an  acid 
containiiig  oxygen  ? 

What  is  the  effect  produced  by  distillation  and  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  ?  Which  of  the  components  of  tar  fiirnishes 
the  chlorophenisic  acid  ? 

2.  Coal  tar  yields,  with  nitric  acid,  a  bitter  acid,  and  a  new 
combination,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  the  chlorophenisic  acid, 
contain  12  atoms  of  carbon.  Have  not  these  three  bodies  a 
common  origin  ? 

In  order  to  furnish  a  solution  of  these  questions,  I  submitted 
50  litres  (=11  Gns.  imp.)  of  tar  to  the  foUowing  treatment: — ^I 
first  distilled  it  in  a  copper  vessel.  In  the  course  of  this  opera- 
tion, first  some  carbuietted  hydrogen  passed  over,  then  naphtha- 
lene, and,  lastly,  anthracine  and  chrysine. 

As  soon  as  the  anthracine  began  to  pass  over,  distillation  was 
interrupted.  The  product  was  re-distilled,  and  received  in  three 
different  portions ;  the  first  of  which  boiled  at  from  100  to  150% 
=  212  to  302*  F. ;  the  second  at  from  160  to  200%  =  802  to 
392*  F. ;  the  third  consisted  chiefly  of  naphthaline. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  each  portion.  I 
treated  them  first  with  chlorine,  then  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and, 
re-distilled  again,  passed  chlorine  through  them,  and  added  am- 
monia thereto.  The  second  portion  oiily  (boiling  at  firom  150 
to  200*)  yielded  chloropheuisate  of  ammonia.  I  submitted  them, 
lastly,  to  the  same  operation  as  before ;  omitting,  however,  in  each 
succeeding  experiment,  first,  the  sulphuric  acid,  then  the  distil- 
lation, and  lastly  the  ammonia.  By  a  sufficiently  prolonged 
action  of  the  chlorine  on  the  oil,  whose  boiling  point  varied  from 
150  to  200%  I  finally  obtained  crystallized  chlorophenisic  acid. 

In  endeavouriug  to  isolate,  by  distillation,  the  substance  irom 
which  this  acid  is  immediately  produced,  I  obtained  a  certain 
quantity  of  oils,  whose  boiling  point  differed  from  about d  to  1 0*F. ; 
which,  however,  by  a  second  distillation,  separated  again  into 
more  or  less  volatile  oils,  and  behaved  towards  chlorine  nearly 
similar. 

By  agitating  these  oils  with  sulphuric  acid  two  layers  were 
formed ;  one  nearly  colourless,  light,  and  consisting  of  unchanged 
oil,  and  another,  brown,  thick,  containing  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  oil  treated  with  chlorine,  furnished  little  or  no  chlorophe- 
nisic acid. 

The  substance,  therefore,  from  which  this  acid  was  produced 
was  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  By  addition  of  water  to 
the  latter,  a  brown,  thick  matter,  for  the  greater  part  soluble  in 
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ammonia,  was  disengaged,  which,  in  combination  with  the  water, 
assumes,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  blue  colour. 
This  colour  disappears  again  after  long  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia. 

As  I  obtained  no  satsfactory  result  from  this  substance  by  the 
action  of  chlorine,  I  neutralized  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  with 
chalk,  filtered  the  gypsum,  and  then  obtaiued,  by  evaporation,  a 
sufficiently  considerable  mass  of  saline  matter,  coloured  blue  by 
fiome  foreign  matter,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  two  salts, 
from  which  I  was  not  able  to  separate  the  sought-for  substance. 

Supposing  that  the  cblorophenisic  acid,  which  contains  one 
atom  of  water,  might  be  created  from,  perhaps,  an  aqueous  acid 
substance  combined  with  peculiar  matter,  I  mixed  the  oil  (whose 
boiling  point  averages  firom  150  to  200%  =  302  to  392''  F.)  with 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  potassa,  and  added  at  the  same  time 
pulverized  potassa.  The  oil  instantly  solidified  to  a  white,  ad- 
hesive, crystalline  mass,  and  evolved  an  exceedingly  powerful 
disagreeable  odour. 

[To  be  condnued.] 


Art.  XIV. — On  the  fine  Division  of  Calomel.    By  Leroy. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  three  forms  of  powdered  calomel, 
which  are  understood  as  not  possessing  precisely  similar  proper- 
ties. This  difierence  has  been  explained  by  their  difierent  state 
of  cohesion,  which  exerts  an  influence  on  their  medical  proper- 
ties. These  forms  are,  the  calomel  prepared  in  the  moist  way^ 
by  steamy  and  by  sublimatian. 

The  last  is  in  most  general  use :  it  does  not  always  possess, 
however,  the  same  medical  properties,  nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear 
to  have  the  same  physical  properties  in  the  various  drug-houses. 
It  is  met  with  of  a  yellowish-white,  and  even  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
and  this  latter  especially  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  calomel 
has  not  been  cleaned  by  elutriation,  but  simply  by  rubbing  in 
the  mortar  without  washing.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  is  like- 
wise very  different 

,  Bespecting  elutriation,  it  is  not  always  performed ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  thought  that  this  operation  is  not  necessary  for  the 
small  quantity  of  calomel  which  is  in  general  used  as  a  dose.  It 
is  considered  sufficient  simply  to  pound  it  finely  in  the  mortar. 

This  mode  of  pulverising  calomel,  however,  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended in  all  cases.  It  may  yield  a  powder  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  care  with 
which  the  washing  has  been  executed,  which  must  likewise  in- 
fluence the  medicinal  effects  of  the  product.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  fix  the  time  of  decantation,  if  it  is  sought 
always  to  secure  a  precisely  invariable  fine  powder. 
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The  inconveniences  connected  with  the  common  way  of  leri- 
gating  are  known.  I  think  the  following  means  may  be  adopted 
with  success  as  rendering  the  operation  less  complicated,  and 
furnishing  a  preparation  of  always  the  same  degree  of  fineness, 
and,  therefore,  also  of  inirariably  similar  offsets,  which  must  be 
the  aim  of  the  conscientions  chymist*  I  have  employed  this 
method  successfully  for  twelve  years. 

The  calomel  is  finst  groimd  in  a  large  mortar  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, or  wedgewood  ware,  wiih  a  pestk  of  the  same  substance, 
and  without  the  addition  of  water ;  then  with  the  addition  of 
warm  water^  which  is  poured  off,  and  renewed,  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained, by  caustic  potassa  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  thai  no 
chloride- of  quicksilver  is  contained  therein :  the  grinding  of  the 
calomel,  with  water  of  the  ordinary  tempetaitae,  is  then  oonti^*' 
nued  in  such  a  manner  that  it  always  stands  one  inch  de^  over 
the  calomel,  in  order  that  the  latter,  which  otherwise  adheres  ta 
the  sides,  may  be  always  brought  ouder  the  pestle.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fine  powder  has  formed^  the  moBtar  i» 
filled  with  water,  to  7  or  8  inches  high,  the  powder  stirred  there- 
with, then  allowed  to  settle  for  two  aecofubf  and  after  this  de- 
canted on  a  filter  arranged  beforehand*  The  grinding  and  de- 
canting is  thus  continued  in  the  same  way  until  the  whole  of 
the  calomel  is  procured  in  a  fine  powder* 

This  proceeding  is,  as  must  be  acknowledged,  so  easy  and 
simple,  that  it  ean  be  executed  anywhete,  and  it  is  free  from  aD 
die  inconveniences  combined  with  the  common  way  of  piepaia^ 
tion.  If  the  operation  is  executed  with  care,  the  powder  is  of 
the  same  whiteness  as  calomel  prepared  by  steam. — Jf^ip,  d. 


Art.  XV.— 7%e  Cau»e  of  d\fferent  lAquid  ExtraeU  (MeUa- 
gines\  Concentrated  DecoctUmSy  9fC.  becoming  IkarbUL  By 
Dr.  Du  Menil. 

It  occurred  to  me,  when  I  concentrated  a  decoction  of  tiie  root 
of  knotgrass  and  of  taraxacum,  as  also  of  some  other  herbs,  that 
the  clear  mellago  was,  after  some  time,  solidifiied,'  and  no  longer 
liquid ;  and  further,  that  their  former  brig^itness  almost  entirrij 
returned  by  heating,  so  that  this  phenomenon  must  be  pipdooed 
by  a  salt  which  is  more  soluble  at  a  high  thim  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. In  order  to  examine  this  sail  separately,  I  diluted 
the  mellago  with  equal  parts  of  cold  water^  let  it  settle,  aood 
separated  the  sediment  by  means  of  a  thick  and  previously 
moistened  flannel.  What  passed  through  was  fit  for  use  after 
compression;  it  grew  turbid,  nevertheless>  after  sdiae  time» 
but  only  slightiy  so.  On  the  strainer  tiiere  remained  a  ciystal- 
line  mass  resembling  sand,  which,  after  caieftiUy  washing  in  eald 
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watefy  was  obtaioed  white  by  treatment  with  hot  water  and  re- 
peated recfystallization.  This  being  heated  in  a  platina  crucible, 
erolved  an  unpleanant  empyreumatic  smell ,  and  left  behind, 
after  incineration,  a  mixture  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
On  a  further  examination,  it  was  ft>und  to  consist  of  phosphate, 
flfialate,  and  some  humate  of  lime. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  extracts  which  yield  a 
tnrbid  solution  contain  the  abore  salts.  Should  the  presence  of 
these  be  manifest  firom  the  phenomenon  alluded  to,  it  can  only 
be  prevented  in  the  manner  indicated  above.— i^cA.  d.  Pharm. 


Art.  XVlr—On  the  Carbonates  of  Protoxide  qf  Iron.    By 

Dr.  Pleischl. 

I  CONSIDER  the  pill-mass  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  ac- 
cording to  the  prescription  last  given  by  Brandes,  as  very 
excellent,  and  it  must  be  deemed  an  exceedingly  valuable 
preparation.  When  I  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the 
^  Archives,^  I  had  it  instantly  prepared,  and  have  kept  it  by  me 
for  six  months.  From  time  to  time  I  have  examined  it,  and  I 
see  that  it  remains  in  excellent  condition.  I  have  not  met  with 
a  milder  preparation  of  iron,  and  I  think  it  would  not  inconve- 
nience the  palates  of  women  and  children,  however  delicate. 

Arckh,  d.  Pharm. 
[We  will  give  this  formula  in  an  early  number* — Ed.] 


Art.  XVII. — Adulteration  qf  Potash. 

In  France  an  inferior  potash  is  prepared  in  the  following  way : — 
Carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  are  strongly 
heated  in  cast-iron  pots.  The  copper  serves  merely  for  Uie 
purpose  of  imparting  to  the  product  the  colour  and  appearance 
of  Dantzic  potash.  Others  calcine  lime  and  sea  salt  for  the  same 
purpose ;  the  adulterator's  object  being  to  sell  a  saline  mass 
containing  caustic  potassa  in  excess. — Vogets  Notizenj  (from  the 
Jounu  de  Phann.) 


Abt.  XVIII.— Oh  Firemif's  Ferric  Acid.    By  Dr.  Blby. 

Trommsdorff,  at  Erfurt,  obtained  the  ferrate  of  potassa,  dis- 
covered by  Fremy,  in  the  following  way : — 

He  mixed  two  drachms  of  very  finely  pulverised  iron-filings 
with  four  drachms  of  pulverised  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  placed  this 
mixture  immediately  in  a  crucible,  of  from  8  to  10  ounces  in  con- 
tents, heated  glowing  dark  red,  keeping  the  crucible  standing  on 
red-hot  coals.  As  soon  as  combination  takes  place  on  one  side  of 
the  mass  by  explosion,  and  with  strong  evolution  of  light,  and 
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expulsioQ  of  whke  ftimesy  the  cracible  is  removed  from  the  firew 
The  deflagration  then  quickly  spreads  over  the  whole  msM, 
wliich  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  so  soon  as  this  effect  has 
I  ceased,  into  a  cold  plate,  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula*^  The  darb^ 

I  reddish-black  mass  (ferrate  of  potassa)  dissolves  with  a  beautiful 

;  cherry-red  colour  in  water.    The  oxygen  is,  however,  so  slightly 

I  retained  in  combination  with  the  acid,  that  the  whole  of  the  iron 

i  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  dark  red  liquor  when  exposed  to 

I  the  air,  and  without  increasing  the  temperature^  in  the  form  of 

I  o^ide,.  requiring  scarcely  half  an  hour  to  subside,  and  the  super- 

natant liquid  then  appears  colourless.  The  same  occiurs  by 
exposing  the  dry  combination  to  the  air,  and  likewise  if  the  heat 
employed  for  the  deflagi'ation  is  only  urged  very  little  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  required. 

It  appears  particularly  remarkable  that  this  degree  of  oxida- 
tion of  iron,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  very 
striking  colour,  has  not  attracted  earlier  aUention.  This  acid 
may,  however,  sometimes  induce  experimenters  to  presume  an 
admixture  of  manganese.  According  to  Fremy,  the  iron  should 
be  put  first  into  the  crucible,  and  the  saltpetre  added  as  soon  as 
the  fonner  grows  red-hot.  Trommsdorff,  however,  did  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  in  preparing  the  ferrate  in  this  way  as  by  that  Just 
described. 

I  have  repeated  this  interesting  experiment,  and  convinced 
myself  how  easily  it  succeeds  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  Trommsdorff. — Arch,  d,  Pharm. 


Art.  XIX. — Sale  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 

To  the  Editqn  qfthe  Annals  of  Chymistfy  and  Pharmaejf* 

Gbntlemsn,— As  you  have  given  an  article^  a  few  nmnbers  back  of 
yonr  excellent  journal,  on  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  perhaps  you  will  not 
object  to  inform  your  readers  what  you  know  about  the  extent  of  the  sale 
of  Cocculus  Indicus ;  a  drug  said  to  be  much  employed  in  this  metro- 
polis, but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  enters  inlaany  medical  composition,  or 
that  it  is  useful  in  any  of  the  arts  of  life.     It  is  allowed  to  be  a  poisonous 
vegetable  production,  and  the  evidence  of  this  rests  on  high  scientific 
testimony,  as  we  learn  from  the  best  works  on  Toxicology.     I  suspect  it 
is  largely  employed  in  adulterating  malt  liquor,  and  that  the  public 
health  is  materially  injured  by  it.     It  acts  strongly  on  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow,  and  will  produce  stupor,  convulsions,  and  all  the  sad  train 
of  effects  arising  from  a  dbturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system. 
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Now^  we  hear  mnch  of  the  cases  of  acddental  poisoning,  but  the  sys- 
tematic wholesale  poisoning  is  comparatively  unheeded.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  article,  and  its  extract,  find  a  place  in  our  Tariff, 
thereby  introduced  into  the  country  under  the  sanction  of  government. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  Oct.  24,  18i2.  Mspicus* 

[We  have  applied  at  the  Customs,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  thi» 
poison  annually  imported  in  the  regular  way,  t.  e.  nnsmuggled ;  but  no* 
distinct  register  thereof  has  been  kept.  This  fact  should  speak  to- 
lumes. — Ed.  A.  C] 

Art.  XX. —  Camphor  Cake  for  Chapped  Hands, 

To  the  Editorg  of  the  Atmale  qf  Chymistry  and  Pharmacy. 

p>  White  soap,  1  lb.  ;  spermaceti,  I  oz.  ;  mdt  and  add  powdered  camphor,  1  oi.  ; 
mix,  8.  a.     (In  answer  to  Orcc^i). 

Cheltea,  Nov.  19,  1842.  W.  BABLvnv 
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Aet.  XXI. — On  Galvanography.    By  Jacobi. 

[From  a  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Bullet. 

Sdentif.  x.  No.  6.] 

The  Academy  will  remember  the  first  highly  satisfactory  speci- 
mens of  G$dvanograpby  which  I  had  the  honour  to  place  before 
its  members^  at  the  meeting  held  August  the  ITth,  1B40,  in  the 
name  of  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  His 
Imperial  Highness  had  executed  drawings  of  different  kinds, 
partly  on  polished  copper,  and  partly  on  copper-plates  plated 
with  silver,  and  had  employed  for  that  purpose  a  solution  of  Da- 
mara  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  A  galvano-plastic  copy  of  these 
plates  at  once  furnished  an  engraving  ready  for  working  off  the 
original  drawing.  This  beautifiil  and  important  application  of 
galvano-plastics  opened  a  new  and  wide  field  to  die  graphic 
art ;  for,  indeed,  a  quite  peculiar  art  was  thus  given  birth  to^ 
respecting  which  his  Imperial  Highness  expressed  himself  after- 
wards, in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself,  in  the  following  terms : — 
^'  Manifold  experiments  have  proved  to  me,  that,  very  shortly^ 
by  this  process  a  peculiar  artistical  effect  may  be  obtained^ 
which  differs  much  from  engravings  and  wood-cuts.  It  resembles 
mostly  the  English  method  of  drawing  with  Indian  ink — it  is 
even  quite  equal  to  tliis  art.  In  all  these  experiments  I  found 
it,  indeed,  the  best  plan  to  execute  the  drawings  on  the  metallic 
plate  after  the  manner  of  drawing  with  Indian  ink.     I  exe-^ 
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cttled,  however)  several  of  these  drawings  merely  with  lines, 
and  the  impression  was  then,  indeed^  not  behind  even  the  best 
wood-cuts." 

Instead  of  the  Damara  resiny  his  Imperial  Highness  after- 
wards employed  the  comnum  English  lac,  which  was  spread 
over  the  polished  metal  plates,  without  any  preparation,  by 
means  of  a  pen.  The  wiitings  and  drawings  now  before  the 
meeting)  ezecLUted  in  a  hasty  manner,  have  been  thus  produced ; 
they  prove  that  even  the  finest  lines  may  be  faithfully  rendered. 

Besides  the  artistic  and  technical  interest  of  galvanogpcaphy, 
it  was  the  physical  phenomenon  accompanying  the  operation 
which  in  no  less  degree  attracted  the  attention  of  his  imperial 
Highness ;  and  which  is,  that  surfaces  not  being  conductors, 
gradually,  and  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  assume  a  coating 
of  copper.  The  phenomenon,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
produced,  are,  indeed,  not  so  easily  explained  as  might  appear 
at  the  first  glance,  since  a  gradual  grcwing  of  the  copper  over 
the  nonconducting  parts  in  relief  £rom  beneath  cannot  possibly 
be  received  as  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  His  Lnperial 
Highness  was  led,  by  observations  made  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments, to  the  following  explanatoij  remarks  :-^ 

It  is  not  at  all  ne^essaiy  to  coat  the  non-conducting  drawing 
with  a  conducting  cover  or  metallic  dust,  since  the  galvanic 
precipitation  proceeded  admirably  without  this  coating,  the 
bright  plate  being  quickly  covered  in  the  first  24,  48,  or  72 
hours,  increasing  in  thickness,  and  in  proportion  as  this  thick- 
ness exceeded  the  level  of  the  different  parts  in  relief,  the  pre- 
cipitation likewise  took  place  in  them  in  succession.  There 
occurred  iu  the  formation  of  my  galvanographic  plates  three 
epochs,  veiy  distinctly  separated  from  each  other* 

The  first  was  the  simultaneous  covering  of  all  the  conducting 
parts  of  the  bright  metal  plate — interstitial  preeipUtition:  the 
second  epoch  consisted  in  die  deposition  of  the  succeeding  coat 
over  the  nonconducting  drawing,  during  which  process  the  parts 
lowest  in  relief  were  firot  covered,  the  highest  last  During  the 
third  epoch  the  increase  went  on  simultaneously  and  uniformly 
over  all  parts,  as  the  galvanic  current  met  eveiywhere  with  me- 
tallic points  only — rimultaneouM  precipitation. 

The  galvanographic  plates  prove,  indeed,  a  remarkable  for- 
mation, and  differ  firom  the  common  galvano-plastic  casts.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter,  where  the  original  consists  of  metallic 
or  conductive  sur£eices,  the  elevations  and  depressions  corre- 
sponding with  the  original  are  observed  even  when  of  a  consi- 
derable thickness  on  Uie  back,  thus  forming  the  counterpart  of 
the  front  sides.  The  galvanographic  plates  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  placing  before  the  section,  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
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the  lineaments  of  the  front  side  appear,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
back,  but  in  the  same  order,  and  therefore  inverse  to  the  original 
drawing.  The  elevations  of  the  ink  drawing  produce  cone- 
sponding  depressions  not  only  on  the  front  side,  but  likewise  on 
the  back  of  the  galvano-plastic  copies. 

I  place  before  the  Academy  another  interesting  experiment, 
which  his  Imperial  Highness  undertook,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  summer,  at  Zankoe'Seh.  Instead  of  employing  the  bri^t 
metal  plate,  bearing  the  drawing  or  writing,  as  the  Cathode,  his 
Imperial  Highness^brought  it  in  Contact  v^th  the  copper  pole  of 
the  battery,  &U8  making  it  ihe  Anode.  The  whole  of  the  plate 
was  thus  etched  by  gdvanism,  and  those  parts  only  which  had 
beeti  covered  with  lines  were  preserved;  thus  forming  a  raised 
drawing,  which  could  be  worked  off  in  the  printing  press,  like 
woodcuts.  By  this  operation  another  process  of  galvanography 
is  furnished,  which  seems  not  less  susceptible  of  further  p^cfec* 
tion,  and  which  might  answer  for  certain  purposes,  as  an  inter- 
mediate means.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  galvanic  force  whether  it  exerts  its  power  on  a  hasty 
drawing,  or  on  master-pieces  of  the  Arts,  or  Calligraphy,  such  is 
its  peculiar  advantage.  I  have  fhrtherto  observe,  that  his  Im- 
perial Highness  added  the  date  of  the  year  (1841)  on  the  latter 
plate,  when  the  process  had  continued  only  for  two  days,  and 
when  the  surface  had  assumed  a  watered  moir6e^like  appearance. 
The  process  was  then  only  continued  for  a  few  hours  longer. 

[To  be  oontiiniecL] 


OBITUARY. 

Gebman  newspapers  itiform  us  of  the  death  of  the  well-known 
chymist,  RuDOU>H  Brandbs,  the  founder  and  director  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Northern  Germany,  and  editor  of 
several  journals  of  chjrmistiy  and  pharmacy.  He  died  very 
suddenly,  on  the  dd  of  ttiis  month,  at  Salruffelns,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  at  the  early  age  of  48  years.  His 
loss  will  not  only  be  lamented  in  Germany,  but  in  evety  eountiy 
where  his  great  exertions  for  promoting  science  are  known^  and 
still  more  by  those  to  whom  he  was  personally  known. 

[This  eminent  chymist  has  obtained  a  renown  in  England 
which  will  cause  the  announcement  of  the  termination  of  his 
earthly  career  to  be  deeply  felt  by  the  promoters  of  science. 
Rich  although  GerdiBi^y  be  in  talented  chymists,  sincere  regret 
will  be  experienced  at  the  loss  of  Brandes:  we  freely  sympathize 
with  her  sons  in-  tlie  death  of- one  whose  labours  have  imparled 
such  store  of  instruction  to  ourselves-] 
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bi  Boras  Platinosus 
Boras  Plumbicas  • 
bi  Boras  Plumbicus 
Boras  Rhodicus    . 
bi  Boras  Rhodicus 
Boras  Stannicus    • 
bi  Boras  Stannicus 
Boras  Stannosus  . 
bi  Boras  Stannosus 
Boras  Stibicus .     . 
bi  Boras  Stibicus  . 
Boras  Stronticus   . 
bi  Boras  Stronticus 
Boras  Telluricus  . 
bi  Boras  Telluricus 
Boras  Thoricus     . 
bi  Boras  Thoricus . 
Boras  Uranicus 
bi  Boras  Uranicus 
Boras  Uranosus     . 
bi  Boras  Uranosus 
jBorof  Yanadicus  . 
bi  Boras  Vanadicus 
Boras  Yttricus .    . 
bi  Boras  Yttricus  . 
Boras  SUncicus      • 
bi  Boras  Zincicus  • 


FORMULiB. 


■  •        ••• 

PtB« 

PbB    .     .     .    .    . 
PbB« 

R,  B*  .    «    •    .    . 

•••    •*• 

R,  B« 

SnB*   .     .     •    .    . 

••    ■•• 

SnB* 

•  ■•• 

SnB 

SnB* 

Sb,  B» 

Sb,  B« 

SrB 

•  ••• 

SrB* 

••    ••• 

Te  B* 

••    •■• 

TeB* 

•  •«• 

ThB 

ThB» 

U,  B» 

U,  B«  .    .    .    .    . 

UB.' 

UB» 

VB» 

VB*     .     .     ;    .    . 

•  ••* 

YB 

YB« 

Zn  B 

Zn  B*  .         • 
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PONMRA  ATOM OBUlf . 


PARTS8  CBMTSSIICALBS. 


O  =100 


H.=l 


2205,91 

1830,71 

2266,91 

2911,39  I 

4220,00 

1807,70 

2680,11 

1271,50 

1707,70 

3221,52 

4530,13  \ 

1083,49 

1519,69 

1874,17 

2746,58 

1181,11 

1717,31 

7031,33 

8339,94 

3247,57 

3683,77 

1929,30 

2801,71 

938,72 
1374,92 

939,44 
1375,64 


176,36 
146,70 
181,65 
233,29 
338,15 
144,85 
214,76 
101,89 
136,84 
258,15 
363,01 

86,82 
121,77 
150,18 
220,09 
102,66 
137,61 
563,53 
668,39 
260,24 
295,19 
154^59 
224,50 

75,22 
110,17 

75,26 
110,21 


+  E 


60,45 
76,18 
61,52 
55,05 
37,98 
51,74 
34,90 
65,69 
48,91 
59,38 
42,23 
59,74 
42,59 
53,45 
36,47 
63,07 
49,20 
81,39 
68,62 
86,57 
76,32 
54,78 
37,72 
53,53 
36,55 
53,57 
36,58 


E 


39,55 
23,82 
38,48 
44,95 
62,02 
48,26 
65,10 
34,31 
51,09 
40,62 
57,77 
40,26 
57,41 
46,55 
63,53 
36,93 
50,80 
18,61 
31,38 
13,43 
23,68 
45,22 
62,28 
46,47 
63,45 
46,43 
63,42 


HvelH 


J 
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Facils  Mbthod  of  puriftino  Mu&iatic  Acid  whkn  contaminatcd  with 
Absbnic. — ^WittBtein  discoyered  that  muriatic  acid,  containing  arsenic,  may  be  oom- 
pleCelj  purified  therefrom  by  agitation  with  metallic  quicksiber. — B,  It, 


MEETING  OP  THE  CHYMICAL  SOCIETY. 

December  6, 1843. 
Thb  Prbsident,  Pbofbssor  Graham,  in  the  Chair. 

1 ,  A  Communication  from  W.  H.  Balmain,  Esq.  was  read,'amiomicing  the diaoorerj 
by  him  of  a  new  compound  of  nitrogen  and  boron,  which  he  names  "  ethogen,"  and 
its  compounds  **  the  ethonides."  This  substance,  which  is  formed  by  beating 
boracic  acid  and  mellon  together,  and  obtained  as  a  light  white  powder,  appears  to 
form  a  series  of  compoands  with  metds,  seyeral  of  which  were  described,  and  hss 
some  analogy  to  cyanogen,  but  containing  boron  in  the  place  of  carbon.  Their 
atomic  composition,  however,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  . 

2.  **  Report  of  soiiie  Experiments  with  Saline  Manures,  containing  Nitrogen, 
conducted  on  the  Manor  Farm,  Hayering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  in  the  occapation  of 
C.  Hall,  Esq."  communicated  by  W.  M.  F.  Chatterley,  Esq.  The  experiments  were 
suggested  by  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  fertilizing  power  of  some  animal  manvies, 
sbd  of  the  salts,  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash),  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  The  salts  mentioned  are  aU« 
fitom  ttuAr  low  price,  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  and  the  quantity  of  the  last 
thrown  into  the  nlarket  is  greatly  increasing  from  the  extension  of  the  new  mode  of 
ptuifying  coal  gas  frt>m  its  ammonia  by  washing  the  gas  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
The  interest  sIbo  of  experiments  with  raits  is  greater  than  with  mixed  manures,  both 
to  the  frrmer,  whd,  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  former  substances,  may  depend  upon  their 
uniformity,  and  to  the  chymist,  as  their  composition  is  necessarily  known  to  him.  A 
field  of  wheat  was  chosen  which,  in  the  latter  end  of  April  1842,  presented  a  thin 
plant ;  the  salts  were  top-dressed  over  the  land  fay  hand,  on  the  12th  of  May,  and 
the  crop  mowed  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  soU  was  rather  poor,  consisting  of  a 
heavy  clay  upon  a  subsoil  of  the  London  clay.  1.  No  manure ;  com  per  acre  1,413 
pounds.  2.  With  28  poundsof  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  corn  1,612  pounds.  3.  With 
140  pounds  of  the  same  salt ;  com  1,999  pounds.  4.  With  112  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda ;  com  1,905  pounds.  5.  With  112  poundsof  nitre ;  com  1,890  pounds.  The 
increase  in  the  straw  was  also  considerable  in  all  cases,  except  with  the  small  propor- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  total  incicase  in  the  fbur  manured  crops  was  per 
cent.,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  enumerated, — 14*1,  41*5,  34,  and  33*5.  The 
cost  of  the  manure  for  the  three  last  did  not  greatly  diflter,  being  21s.  9d.,'  34e..6d., 
27s.  6d. ;  and  the  profit  on  the  outlay  was,  with  the  small  dose  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 294  per  cent. ;  with  the  large  dose,  212  per  cent. ;  with  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
138  per  cent. ;  and  with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  92  per  cent.  The  principal  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  author  are,  that  the  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  xi  greater  than 
is  accounted  for  by  the  nitrogen  of  the  manures,  showing  that  these  manures  have  a 
stimulating  effect,  or  enable  tilie  plants  to  draw  additional  nitrogeuized  food  from- the 
soil  and  atmosphere ;  the  considerable  superiority  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  over  the 
other  salts,  and  the  greater  proportional  efficiency  of  a  small  than  of  a  large  dose  of 
that  salt.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  costs  1 78.  per  cwt.  It  appears  best  to  apply  this 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  cwt.  per  acre,  at  three  different  dressings,  the  first 
quantity  when  the  crop  of  wheat  makes  its  spring  growth,-  or,  if  of  oati,  when  about 
two  inches  above  the  ground ;  the  second  quantity  about  a  month  afterwards ;  and 
the  third  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ear.  To  meet  the  practical  difficulty  of 
distributing  so  small  a  quantity  as  one-third  of  a  hundred  weight  over  an  acre,  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  common  salt  or  of  soot  may  be  mixed  wiSi  the  ammoniacal  salt. 
These,  and  most  saline  manures,  when  used  as  a  top  dressing,  should  be  supplied  to 
the  plant  when  dry,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  or  during  hazy  weather. — Atkenaum. 
B'  II       ...         . 

•«•  Communications f  Books  for  Review^  ^c.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— ''To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  ChymistbTi  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILVY,  57,  SKINNBH  8TBBBT,  SN0WRII4.,  LONDON. 
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No.  13.]       FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1842.       [Vot,  I. 

WHAT  DRUGS  MAY  AND  SHOTILD  BE. 


^^i^^^^^A^A.'-^  ■^■ni  %^^^^^i^^^^iww^f 


'^  I  have  beep  somedmes  amazed  to  see  lAm,  without  the  least  hesitation,  make  up 
a  physidian's  prescriptiop,  though  he  had  not  in  his  shop  one  medidne  men* 
tioned  in  it.  Oyster-shells  he  oould  convert  Into  crabs'  -eyes-;  oouBM>n  oil^ 
into  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  syrup  of  sugar  into  balsamic  syrup  ;  Thames  water 
into  ofua  cinnamomi:  turpentine  into  capivi ;  and  a  hundred  more  costly  pre* 
pnratiims  wera  produced,  in  an  instant,  ttom  the  cfaeqiest  aad  cuaiauBt  dnifs  of 
the  Materia  Medica.** — Smollbtt. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  substitutions  of  one  drug  for  another 
are  too  frequently  less  innocent  than  those  stigmatised  by  the 
physician-novelist;  if  it  is  illaudable  to  substitute  oyster-shells 
for  crabs*  eyes,  what  shall  we  say  of  chalk  usurping  the  place  of 
scanimoDy>  or  the  poisonous  cariaria  myrtifolia  smuggled  into 
the  sick  man's  frame  under  the  guise  of  senna  ? 

Dr.  Hodgson,*  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
something  which  passed  under  that  respectable  name,  of  which 
75  per  cent,  was  nitrate  of  potassa. 

This  was  of  American  manufacture;  but,  without  going  so  far 
west,  we  may  find  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury  largely 
adulterated  with  oxide  of  lead.  This  is  sold  to  the  poor  in 
penny-worths ;  and  the  shabby  fraud  is  defended  by  the  misera- 
ble excuse  that  it  is  to  be  used  externally.  But  is  it  right  to 
give  lead  for  mercury  ?  and  can  the  former  be  safely  rubbed  upon 
the  broken  siuface  of  a  scald  head  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  it  will 
be  absorbed. 

Since  manufacturers  test  the  chloride  of  lime,  why  do  notchy- 
mists  do  the  same  ?  Its  price  is  from  £18  to  £28  the  ton ;  and 
its  quality  varies  with  the  price. 

.According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
cream  of  tartar  worth  80s.  per  cwt.  has  been  adulterated  with 
an  article  of  even  less  value  than  alum,  presumed  to  have  been 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum. 

*  Fharm.  Journal,  No.  VI.,  p.  254. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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By  treating  the  ponderous  caustic  magnesia  with  sulphurettecf 
hydrogen,  we  outselves  have  found  it  to  contain  lead.  Thia  majr 
have  been  an  accidental  impurity  ;  could  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  voluntary  fraud,  no  words  would  be  sufficiently  strong  tor 
brand  the  malpractice.  It  ia  much  used  in  the  diseases  of 
infants — a  consideration  which  sfaotdd  make  the  adidterator  pause  ; 
and  the  retail  price  of  a  shilling  an  ounce  affords  a  profit  suffix 
ciently  liberal  to  be  air  additlonaT  guaranteer 

When  the  Sp.  i£ther.  Nitrici  is  prepared  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  834,,  as  directed  by  the  London  College,  the*  cost  of  the 
spirit  alone  is  2s*  4d.  for  each  pound  of  the  preparation ;  while  a 
quantity y  of  the  sp.  gr.  850,  has  been  offered,  nay,  sofd,  aC 
Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  with  5  pei  cent,  discount  I 

Instead  of  the  colourless  crystals  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  we 
commonly  see  a  dingy  powder ;  yet  so  potent  a  medicine  ought 
surely  to  be  not  only  pure,  but  above  suspicion.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  the  splendid  crystals  of  some  coloured  salt,  and 
place  them  under  a  French  glass,  to  assure  each'  passer-by  of  the 
manufacturer's  skill ;  but  the  proprietor  of  a  shop  should  exa^ 
mine  every  preparation  when  it  is  sent  home  to  him.  It  is 
useless,  when  the  mischief  is  done,,  to  sigh  over  the  adulteratioa 
of  cirugs,  and  lament  that  such  things  are ;  the  evil  must  be 
stopped  at  the  fountain-head.  The  retailer  must  not  content 
himself  with  the  humble  consolation  that  his  chymicals  are  a» 
good  as  those  of  his  neighbours ;  nor  must  he  consent  by  hia 
silence  to  the  continuance  of  the  practices  of  which  he  secietif 
complains. 

The  retailer^s  remedy  is  to  create  a  competition  among  those 
who  supply  him,  and  thus  raise  their  standard  of  excellmice.. 
When  their  goods  have  been  once  or  twice  returned,  they  will  sooo 
take  effectual  steps  to  find  out  the  honest  manufacturer.  In  &cl» 
(he  wholesale  druggist,  being  rather  a  merchant  thaa  a  chymiiBt^, 
is  too  apt  to  treat  the  market  as  he  finds  it,  and  to  supply  ordeis, 
which,  if  they  do  not  ask  for  adulteration,  imply  it;  but  show 
him  that  there  is  a  demand  for  pure  remedies,  and.  gladly  will  he 
embrace  a  more  reputable  traffic. 

Convince  the  retailer,  that  he  will  never  be  permitted  the  nio* 
nopoly  of  unusual  profits  in  adulterated  drugs,  but  must  share 
them  with  those  who  supply  him,  and  jealousy,  in  the  absence  of 
any  nobler  feeUng,  may  make  him  aspire  to  a  higher  path. 
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The  superiority  of  the  chymist's  to  the  ap6thecary*s  shop  is 
obvionSy  and  is  understood  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fession. Let  it  be  his  care,  then,  to  maintain  this  superiority  iit 
essential  as  well  as  external  points ;  and  while  the  practitioner, 
distracted  by  the  variety  of  his  occupations,  must  take  drugs  as 
he  fteids  them,  let  the  chymist  convert  conjecture  into  certainty, 
by  testing  and  trying. 

The  leading  retailers  should  place  their  ban  on  any  impure 
dymical  preparation,  and  it  will  soon  be  rejected  by  all  who 
deal  in  drugs. 

The  first-rate  shops  profess  what  we  recommend :  let  us  en« 
treat  them  to  practise  what  they  profess.  Let  them  not  be  slug- 
gishly content  to  pay  what  they  are  charged,  and  take  the  purity 
of  their  drugs  on  trust,  but  let  them  examine  what  they  receive, 
with  btdaace  and  test-tube  in  their  hands.  They  will  thus  com- 
pel manufacturers  to  engage  the  services  of  those  who  can  pro^ 
duce  pure  remedies,  and  will  encourage  those  who  are  edudated 
fbr  the  business  to  enter  thoroughly  into  its  details.  The  whole- 
sale dealer,  too,  will  have  his  reward ;  for  he  will  be  less  easily 
displaced  by  an  inferior  trader,  when  confidence  is  based,  not  on 
imagination,  but  on  reality.  At  present  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stance sometimes  interrupts  relations  which  deserved  to  be  per- 
manent. Too  often  a  house  relies  for  success  not  so  much  on 
the  excellence  of  its  drugs,  as  the  importunity  of  its  travellers . — 
Wbathouse,  indeed,  could  dare  to  dispense  with  this  costly  medium 
of  solicitation,  and  trust  merely  to  the  purity  of  its  medicines  ? 

We  trust  that  no  one,  in  any  walk  of  our  professiop,  will  mis- 
imderstand  the  scope  of  our  observations.  It  is  to  the  whole 
body  of  chymists  and  druggists  that  we  address  ourselves.  We 
are  of  them,  and  with  them :  we  write  to  amend,  not  to  destroy. 
The  admonition  of  a  firiend  diflfers  from  the  censure  of  an 
enefftjr,  as  the  probe  of  the  surgeon  does  firom  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin. 

CHTMISTRT,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Art<  II. — J^fparatusfir  Organic  Analysis.    By  O.  L.  Erdmann 

and  R.  F.  Mabchand. 

[Contmned  from  page  368.] 

The  tube  containing  the  potassa  is  united  with  the  iube  of  com- 
bustion, either,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing,  by  a  cork,  or,  as  we 
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BOW  prefer,  by  a  lobe  of  Indian  rubber,  which,  beginnhig  from 
the  polBssa  tube,  gradually  becomes  smaller,  assuming  a  conical 
form,  or  which  is  at  both  extremities  as  wide  as  may  be  requisite 
to  admit  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  combustion,  this  latter  being 
fastened  to  the  month-piece  of  the  potassa  tube  by  means  of  a 
perforated  cork  covered  with  sealing-wax. 

The  filling  and  pneparing  of  the  tube  of  combustion  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  qualities  of  the  body  to  be  burnt,  according  to 
which  «ome  variatiens  may  be  required.  We  usually  proceed, 
for  the  combustion  of  solid  bodies,  in  the  following  way : — 

A  stopper  of  fine  copper  turnings  is  placed  in  the  fere  part  of 
the  tube*,  which  it  closes  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  oxide  of 
copiicnr  from  falling  through,  without,  however,  impeding  the 
current  of  gas.  The*  common  copper  turnings  are  Bot,  at  all 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  because  they  are  very  brittle.  The 
fine  and  elastic  wires  required,  are  best  obtained  by  winding  very 
fine  copperplate,  such  as  is  employed  for  mauuiacturing  gold- 
lace,  tightly  round  an  iron  wire,  and  turning  it  off  by  means  of  a 
lathe  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  chisel  is  welt  selected, 
the  workman  soon  succeeds,  after  a  little  practice,  in  cutting  the 
copperplate  into  stripes  almost  as  fine  as  a  hair,  which  may  easily 
be  formed  into  loose  stoppers,  and  applied  for  various  purposes 
in  organic  analyses. 

The  glass-tube  being  provided  with  the  copper  stopper,  and 
bftving  a  length  of  from  2  to  2|  feet,  is  filled  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per to  two'ibirds  of  its  whole  length,  and  it  is  then  adapted  to 
tlie  tube  containing  potassa,  in  order  to  thoroughly  heat  tbe 
oxide.  In  order  to  protect  the  tube,  it  is  placed  in  a  trough  of 
thin  iron  plate,  the  borders  of  which  are  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
vent the  flame  of  the  lamp  fix)m  immediately  touching  th«  tube 
on  its  side.  In  order  to  prevent  the  tube  firom  adhering,  by  par- 
tial fusion,  to  the  coating  of  oxide  which  forms  an  the  iron,  the 
inside  of  the  trough  is  covered  with  some  burnt  magnesia*  By 
employing  this  precaution  the  tubes  never  burst :  the  same  tube 
may  be  repeatedly  employed,  until  it  has  become  so  opaque  that 
the  contents  during  filling  and  mixing  cannot  be  perceived.  We 
have  executed  twelve  combustions  in  the  same  tube.  The  tobe 
being  placed  over  the  lamp  is  then  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  id 
this  state  a  slow  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed  through  it.  This  is 
procured  by  means  of  a  gasometer  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  placed  beside  the  gasometer  containing  oxygen ;  and  the 
termination  of  the  atmospheric  gasometer  opens  into  libat  part  of 
the  tube  for  conducting  the  oxygen  which  is  placed  between  the 
tap  above  described  and  the  apparatus  for  sulphuric  acid:  This 
gasometer,  which  we  shall  call  the  Afr-gasometer,  is  precisely  of 


^  Tht  Boliemlin  glass-tubes  have  a  decided  preference  above  tSl  others  iHueb  nt 
iMLTe  hHheKD  tried,  ••  thej  are  not  easily  fused  to  bending  or  to 
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the  same  coii6iriiction  as  that  for  the  oxygen.  It  is,  howeveri 
sufficieut  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  tap  by  means  of  a 
lever.  Lf  the  tap  of  the  air-gasometer  has  been  opened,  and  that 
of  llie  vessel  for  the  oxygen  closed,  atmospheric  air^  of  course, 
only  passes  through  the  apparatus;  if  the  contrary,  oxygen:  and 
thus  a  stream  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  be  obtained  alternately. 
A  tube  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  fixed  to  the  open  mouth  of  a 
tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  coated  with  lead-in  which 
oxide  of  capper  is  kept  red-hot  in  the  stream  of  air^  after  the 
f;reater  part  of  the  moisture  contained  tiierein  has  been  pre- 
viously expelled.  Perfect  igpition  being  completed,  iox  which 
purpose,  during  a  moderate  current  of  air,  at  most  a  quarter  of 
ao  hour  is  required,  the  lamp  is  gradually  extinguished,  anid  the 
oxide  is  allowed  to  cool  also  in  a  slow  coirreut  of  air. , 

The  substaiice  to  be  burnt  is  broi^ght  into  the  tube  of  com* 
buslion  either  by  means  of  a  somewhat  long  tube,  closed  by  fu* 
sion  at  one  end,  or  immediately  from  the  drying  apparatus,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  copper  by  means  of  a  well-polished 
braas  wire,  bent  in  the  form  of. a  cork-sere w  at  th^  lower  end* 
It  is,  of  course,  only  requisite  to  mix  the  substance  somewhat 
uniformly  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  not  to  mix  both  per* 
fectly  well.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  no  portion  of 
the  substance  arrives  at  the  fore  part  of  the  tube^  in  order  that  a 
layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches, 
may  remain  in  advance  of  the  mixture.  After  the  wire  has  been 
taken  out,  the  hind  part  of  the  tube  of  combustion  is  rinsed 
downwards  with  some  oxide  of  copper,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously heated  to  redness  over  the  lamp  in  a  platina  crucible,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  narrow  tube,  from  which  it  is  at  once  brought 
into  the  tube  of  combustion,— the  uppermost  portion,  or  that 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  air,  being  rejected. 

The  operation  of  filling  the  tube  being  performed,  it  is  pushed 
on,  care  being  Uken  that  the  body  contained  therein  always  re- 
jBiains  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  inches  from  the  further  end  of 
the  tube,  which,  of  course,  must  always  be  maintained  cold,  to 
avoid  heating  the  tube  of  Indian  rubber. 

Fof  the  combustion  of  very  volatile  bodies,  it  is  advisable  to 
ase  a  tube  whose  length  is  three  feet,  and  to  fill  the  first  third  of 
it  entirely  with  copper-shavings,  which,  at  a  red  heat,  oxidate  in 
the  current  of  air,  tluis  forming  a  porous  mass  of  oxide,  which 
does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  any  part  of  the  substance  with- 
out being  burnt  In  the  event  of  bodies  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  azote,  it  is  likewise  proper  to  place  copper  turnings 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  tube.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that 
the  foremost  portion  remains  unbumt,  which  is  easily  arranged, 
sbce  the  back  parts,  when  first  heated  to  redness,  only  permit 
air  not  containing  oxygen  to  pass  into  the  fore  ]^art  of  tlie  tube. 
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As  the  blight  copper  plate  becomes  covered  daring  rolling  out 
with  a  thin  film  of  oil,  a  well-heated  plate,  such  as  may  be  ob- 
tained in  factories^  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially since  it  may  be  easier  treated  on  the  lathe  than  that  which 
has  not  been  heated. 

As  an  apparatus  destined  to  receive  the  water,  we  employ  a 
vessel  of  the  shape  represented  in  the  drawing.  It  yields  lliis 
advantage,  that  the  water  formed  is  for  the  greater  part  obtained 
separate  in  the  empty  bowl,  and  may  be  tested  as  to  its  purity. 
The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  many  analyses ;  the  water 
being  removed  without  requiring  the  tube  to  be  refilled,  since  a 
small  part  only  of  the  water  arrives  at  the  chloride  of  ciJciiun. 

The  cork  which  unites  the  tube  of  chloride  of  calcium  with 
the  tube  of  combustion  is  coated  with  lead.  This  is  managed 
by  simple  manipulation.  Afler  the  cork  has  been  properly  per- 
foraited,  a  circular  disc  i  s  cut  out  from  a  lead  plate ;  this  latter  ought 
not  to  be  very  thin,  and  the  diameter  of  this  disc  should  be  by 
some  lines  larger  than  the  surface  of  the  cork,  for  the  protection 
of  which  it  is  intended  to  sen^e.  This  is  placed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cork,  and  the  prqecting  rim  bent  in  small  folds 
around  the  sides  of  the  cork.  The  well-tuined  mouth  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  then  placed  on  the  lead  over  the  hole, 
^^^9  hy  gently  pressing  and  turning,  a  hole  is  produced  in  the 
lead  as  deep  as  the  metal  will  allow.  After  some  little  practice 
the  lead  may  be  perforated  in  such  a  way  that  a  small  round 
disc  falls  through  the  hole  of  the  cork,  whilst  the  cork  itself  is 
lined  with  a  short  tube  of  thin  lead  plate,  tlirough  which  the 
tube  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  finally  passed,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  again  placed  in  the  cork  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hole* 

During  this  latter  operation,  it  may  occur  that  the  lead  plate 
is  pushed  from  the  cork,  in  which  case  the  coating  with  lead 
must  be  repeated.  The  tube  of  chloride  of  calcium  may,  how- 
ever, easily  be  introduced  by  carefril  management,  so  that  it  re- 
mains entirely  surrounded  by  the  short  lead  tube.  The  coric, 
when  placed  in  the  tube  of  combustion,  is  nowhere  in  contact 
witli  the  gases  and  fumes  steaming  frt>m  the  tube.  Both  come 
in  contact  with  glass  and  lead  alone ;  and  the  cork  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  vapour  any  more  than  a  solid  metal  stopper,  nor  can 
any  moisture  enter  into  the  tubes  from  the  cork  provided  the 
lead  be  firmly  pressed  against  the  glass. 

For  the  reception  of  carbonic  acid  the  usual  Liebig*s  three- 
bulb  apparatus  is  employed,  behind  which  a  tube,  bent  in  the 
shape  of  an  U,  and  filled  with  pieces  of  potassa,  is  adapted,  in 
order  to.  condense  the  vapour  carried  out  by  the  dry  current  of 
air  passing  through  the  ley  of  potassa.  A  tube,  for  contattning 
potassa,  is  finally  adapted  to  the  fonner,  and  is  intended  for  ascer- 
taining by  suction  (by  the  breath)  that  the  apparatus  is  every- 
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vlieT6  well  closed,  so  tts  to  prevent  tlic  influence  of  the  exterior 
Qttmospheric  air  x)n  the  receivers. 

Tlie  managemeirt  of  the  process  of  combnstibn  is  conducted 
without  difficulty,  and  directed  in  the  same  manner  as  by  em- 
ploying charcoal  fire.  The  fore  part  of  the  tube,  containing  pure 
xmiAe  of  copper,  is  fir^  lieated  to  redness ;  a  burning  wick  is 
then  placed  under  the  back  part  of  the  tube,  containing  also 
pure  oxide,  and  at  the  same  time  a  feeble  current  of  oxygen  is 
passed  through  the  tube^  thus  testing  the  dryness  of  tlie  osdde  of 
^opper^  The  mixture  of  combustible  matter  and  copper  Is  then 
^adually  heated,  by  pushing  on  the  first  wick,  and  replacing  it 
\>y  a  second,  third,  and  so  on,  wfails^t  no  mor«  oxygen  passes 
through  the  apparatus  than  is  required  for  preventing  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  from  returning  into  the  drying  tube&  After 
the  reduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  the  air  is  increased  ; 
Tie^'er,  however,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  xranse  free  oxygen  gas 
%o  pass  through  the  apparatus. 

After  the  experiment-  has  been  continued  for  some  time  the 
^s  is  completely  absorbed ;  the  tube  being  then  brought  to  a 
Ted^eat  diroughout  its  whole  lengdi,  «nd  Ae  evolution  of  gas 
ceasing,  the  cunrent  of  oxygen  is  wcreased.  Tbe  reduced  cop- 
per is  then  observed  lo  bvrn,  whilst  a  feeble  evolution  of  gas 
sometimes  takes  place ;  for  now  those  parts  of  the  substance 
only  which  hare  remained  hitherto  unbumt  are .  completely 
^consumed.  As -soon  as  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  burnt,  and 
'iree  oxygen  begins  to  stream  out  from  the  apparatus,  the  oxygen 
^gasometer  is  closed,  the  lamp  extinguished,  and  a  slow  current 
^f  atmospheric  air  directed  through  the  apparatus,  in  orde*r  to 
«xpel  the  oxygen  gas  coirtained  therein,  which  is  kept  tip  for 
^bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  somewliat  longer,  until  the  con- 
'fusing  vessels  are  perfectly  cool. 

The  combustion  of  liquid  bodies  in  the  current  of  oxvgen  is 
-seldom  attended  with  any  difficulties.  They  are  placed  in  the 
tube,  and  contained  in  small  cylinders  of  thin  glass  closed  at  the 
«nd  by  fu$ion,|which  are  thcuburst  by  gentle  heating.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  these  small  tubes  may  be  completely  filled,  in 
45rder  that  they  may  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquor,  aud 
not  by  the  action  of  the  evolved  steam.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
bursting  takes  place  easily,  and  without  a  perceptible  evolution 
of  steam.  This  apparatus  is  not  fit,  however,  fot  Very  Volatile 
liquors.  During  the  combustion  of  these  bodies  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  detonations  easily  occur,  and  if  tiot  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  burst  the  tubes,  they  cause  failure  of  the  experiment ;  be- 
sides which,  the  application  of  oxygen  is  in  genersd  unnecessary 
for  the  combustion  of  such  bodies,  being  commonly  very  inflam- 
mable of  themselves.  In  burning  heavy  volatile  bodies,  as  Naph- 
thaline, Benzine,  Oil  of  Cloves,  &c.  we  never  observed  any  deto- 
natioii« 
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Soft  substances  and  lough  liquids — e.  g.  Wax,  fat  oils,  &.c— ^ 
are  best  biimt  in  small  and  oblong  open  vessels.  The  manager 
ment  of  the  combustion  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  this  case, 
than  with  substances  which  admit  of  being  ouxed  wiih  the 
oxide. 

One  advantage  of  the  combustion  in  the  oxygen  appai'atus  we 
have  described  above,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  analysis 
may  be  performed ;  and,  indeed,  it  requires  merely  the  manipu- 
lation which  has  been  related  upon  a  first  combustion,  when 
executed  with  a  new  tube.  After  the  first  combustion  has  been 
finished,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  apparatus  removed,  ihe  tube 
of  combustion  is  closed  with  a  cork  coated  with  lead,  and  another 
substance  may  then  be  instantly  introduced,  since  the  copper 
then  contains  simply  heated  oxide  of  copper- 
In  closing  this  article  we  have  to  observe,  that  the  before- 
described  apparatus  of  combustion  is  furnished,  on  order,  by 
Messrs.  Luhme  and  Co.,  of  Berlin,  and  M.  Muller,  of  Leipzig, 
(blauer  Hecht.) — Joum.f.pr.  Chemit^  xxvii.  3. 


Art.  III. — On  ihe  Anmlym  of  Ossgally  and  the  Charaeierisik 
Properties  of  its  Elemwt$^    By  the  Baron  J.  Bbbzblius. 

[From  th«  Kongl,  Yet.  Ai»d.  Haodl.] 

[Continued  from  page  335.] 

2.  Bilis  Bubula  Spissaia  of  the  Drt^ggists, — How  long  tliis  sam- 
ple of  gall  had  been  kept  in  tlie  shop  I  never  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain. The  proprietor  of  the  shop  considered  it  as  some  months 
old.  It  was  of  the  consistency^  of  honey,  and  of  an  ammoDiacal 
smell,  with  the  peculiar  odour  of  bile.  After  being  further  con- 
centrated by  the  application  of  heat,  a  tincture  was  prepared 
from  it  with  pure  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  the  extract,  after  ex- 
pelling the  alcohol,  submitted  to  examinatiout 

The  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract  in  water  was  at  once 
precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  which  produced  a  greenish  plaster 
like  precipitate,  and   a  colourless  acid,  and  somewhat  bitter 
mother  liquor,  whose  contents  of  bilin  were  not  examined* 

The  plaster-like  precipitate  was  dissolved  in  caustic  ammonia) 
the  solution  diluted  with  a  good  (\eal  of  water,  and  boiled. 
This  operation  produced  a  precipitate,  which  gradually  increased, 
and  did  not  liquefy  when  the  liquor  arrived  at  the  boiling  point. 
Ebullition  was  continued,  whilst  the  water  consumed  by  evapo- 
ration was  replaced,  until  the  precipitate  did  not  appear  to  in- 
crease any  further.  The  disengaged  greyish-green  precipitale 
w^as  washed,  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda,  again  precipitated 
by  muriatic  acid,  then  treated  with  small  portion^  of  ether  until 
it  ceased  to  assume  a  green  colour,  dissolved  in  alkali,  and 
muriatic  acid  added  to  this  solution,  w  hii(;h  then  yielded  a  coloof- 
less  precipitate,  being  cholauic  acid. 
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The  solution  iu  causlio  ammonia,  and  which  had  been  boiled, 
Was  precipitated  with  muriatic  acid.  A  plaAter-Uke  mass 
appeared,  which  was  treated,  according  to  the  above  stated 
xnethod,  aUeniately  wHh  ether  and  oi^ide  of  lead. 

The  etherial  solation  haviog  been  leil  to  fkland  for  some  dmyBt 
some  few  crystals  of  cholic  acid  formed,  which  were  remoi^d, 
when  the  etherial  solution,  after  being  distilled  with  water  of 
barytes,  yielded  a  considei-able  quantity  of  fellanic  acid,  and 
also,  bat  in  less  quantity,  fellinic  acid ;  but  little  cholinic  acid 
was  found  mixed  with  the  cholanic  acid.  For  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  two  latter  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
v-eiy  appropriate  method. 

xhe  solution  of  bilin  yielded,  on  the  application  of  oxide  of 
lead,  bilin,  almost  colourless,  and  the  plasler-like  combination 
of  oxide  of  lead  yielded  to  alcohol,  and  afterwards,  when  treated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  an  extract  pf  bilifellanic  acid,  and  bili- 
fellinic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  bilicholinic  acid,  which  was 
treated  in  the  manner  already  stated. 

This  examination,  therefore,  proved  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  bilin  had  already  disappeared  from  the  g«dl,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  fellanic  acid  had  formed,  that  the  quaotity  of  cholinio 
acid  had  taken  its  pl»oe. 

3.  Old  gall  (not  evaporated  while  freah).-—\n  a  butcher's  shop 
some  gall  had  been  collected  from  torn  gall-bladders  in  order  to 
preserve  it  for  customers.  The  collection  of  the  quantity  which 
I  received  had  been  commenced  a  fortnight  before.  This  was 
in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
does  generally  not  amount  to  more  than  +16^  (R).  The 
colour  of  the  gall  had  changed  into  brown,  and  it  had  a  putrid 
and  ammoniacal  odour.) 

It  was  first  evaporated  and  kept  in  the  water  bath  until  the 
putrid  and  ammoniacal  odour  disappeared.  The  dried  mass  was 
digested  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  thus 
obtained  further  treated  with  acetate  of  lead. 

The  neutral  salt  of  oxide  of  lead  produced  a  precipitate 
which  at  first  disappeared,  but  aderwards  remained,  and  when 
washed  and  dried  was  of  a  pale  grayish-yellow  colour.  It  was 
decomposed  in  alcohol,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after  which 
the  alcohol  contained  scarcely  any  thing  but  fatty  acids,  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  w*hich  were  obtained  fi'om  the  sulphuret  of 
lead  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol.  Dnring  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ratioo,  margaric  acid  and  stearic  acid  in  colourless  crystals 
were  formed  leaving  a  yellotv  ley  containing  oleic  and  cholinio 
acids. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  after  being  preceipitatBd  with  the 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  was  now  precipitated  with  diacetate  of 
lead ;  the  precipitates  redissolved,  wberefofe  the^diaceiate  of  lead 
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was  added  in  excess,  and  the  liquor  allowed  to  stand  for  tweU^e 
hours,  during  which  time  a  slight,  plaster-like,  semi-transpMurent, 
yellowish  precipitate  deposited. 

Tliis  precipitate  was  removed,  washed,  decomposed  by  sul^ 
phuretted  hydrogen  in  alcohol,  the  alcohol  then  removed  by 
distillation,  and  the  residue  treated  with  ether.  This  extracted 
the  fatty  acids,  and  a  quantity  of  that  mass,  which  we  termed 
eulysin,  having  pcLssed  into  an  indifferent  condition. 

The  ether  left  a  brown  liquid  behind,  which  was  insoluble  in 
water,  and  did  not  yield  any  bilin  to  water,  but  dissolved  in 
dilute  ammonia ;  chloride  of  barium  precipitated  from  this  solu- 
tion a  glutinous  salt  of  barytes  and  muriatic  acid  disengaged 
from  the  precipitated  solution  a  coherent  acid. 

Both  seemed  to  have  been  acids  united  with  bilin  of  a  kind 
not  decomposable  by  ether,  because  the  acid  is  not  sufficiently 
soluble  therein.  The  quantity  was  not  considerable  enough  for 
undertaking  experiments  with  the  hope  of  giving  decisive  results 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  nature  accurately. 

The  alcoholic  liquor  being  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  was 
evaporated  to  a  smail  volume,  and  then  mixed  with  a  good  deal 
of  warm  water,  when  a  plaster  like  combination  of  lead  waf 
precipitated.  It  was  then  further  evaporated  until  the  alcohol 
was  ex])elled,  after  cooling,  decanted,  and  the  plaster-like  mass 
repeatedly  kneaded  with  boiling  water,  in  order  to  extract  there- 
from the  whole  of  the  acetate  of  lead. 

The  aqueous  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  after  which 
anhydrous  alcohol  extracted  from  the  resiaue  a  very  slight 
quantity  of  bilin  containing  acetate  of  soda.  Those  parts 
which  were  insoluble  in  alcohol  contained  so  great  a  quantity 
of  basic  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  lead,  &c.,  that 
I  did  not  consider  it  worth  the  trouble  of  submitting  them  to 
further  examination. 

The  plaster-like  precipitate  of  lead  was  decomposed  with 
acetate  of  soda,  and  the  soda  solution  precipitated  with  sulphiuic 
acid,  which  produced  a  plaster- like  precipitate,  perfectly  insolu- 
ble in  water ;  in  which  point,  therefore,  Uiis  differed  from  fresh 
gall. 

The  acid  liquor  being  filtered,  and  treated  with  carbonate  of 
lime'and  oxide  of  lead,  according  to  the  previously  stated  method, 
yielded  an  almost  colourless  and  pure  bilin  in  rather  consider- 
able quantity. 
[  ,  The  precipitated  glutinous  mass  was  treated  with  ether,  which 

dissolved  the  greater  part  of  it,  leaving  behind  a  very  small 
quantity  of  liquid  bilin,  and  besides  that  a  semi-fluid  magma  of 
;  the  same  kind,  and  insoluble  in  water,  as  we  shall  shew  ftirther 

on.    The  etherial  solution  left,  on  distillation,  a  clear  yellow 
'  mitss,  which  was  perfectly  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda. 
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The  soda  solution  was  repeatedly  treated  with  ether,  which 
to:>k  from  it  at  first  a  yellowish  colour.  After  expression  of  the 
ether,  by  distillation,  an  oily  body  remained,  which  floated  on 
water,  and  was  not  fatty  but  soft,  glutinous,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alcohols.  It  consisted  of  elain  and  eulysin  mixed  together,  and 
these  could  only  be  separated  from  each  other  by  treating  them 
with  caustic  potassa  in  alcohol,  and  disengaging  the  acids  by 
ether  and  water  of  barytes,  in  the  manner  previously  stated. 

[To  be  contUmed.] 


Abt.  IV. — On  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Lanthanum.    By 

Choubine. 

[Bon.  Scfartif.  de  rAc«l.  d«  St  fcte«b.  18«.] 

In  the  beginning  of  December  last  year,  Mr.  Hess  requested  me 
to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  tschewkimte  newly  discovered 
by  Mr.  G.  Rose.  This  mineral  consists  of  silicic  acid,  protoxide 
of  iron,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  titanic  acid,  with  a  slight  addi- 
tion of  the  oxides  of  aluminum  and  calcium. 

In  order  to  obtain  precise  views  as  to  the  composition  of  this 
metal)  I  instituted  several  researches  in  reference  to  the  chymical 
properties  of  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  and  the  atomic  weight  of 
this  substance. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  requisite  for  this 
purpose,  I  dissolved  about  eighty  grains  of  tschewkinite  in  aqua 
regia,  when  silicic  acid  alone  was  left  behind.  The  oxide  of 
iron  was  removed  by  benzoate  of  ammonia  from  the  solution 
previously  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the  oxides  of  lanthanum 
and  cerium  precipitated  together  from  the  filtered  solution. 
The  copious  precipitate  was  washed,  dried,  and  thoroughly 
heated. 

llie  oxides,  afl^r  being  heated  to  redness,  were  digested  with 
nitric  acid,  diluted  with  100  parts  of  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
the  filtered  liquid,  which  contained  lanthanum  and  lime,  was 
freed  fix>m  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  by  ammouia.  In  order  to 
separate  this  from  any  trace  of  lime,  it  was  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  precipitated  a  second 
time  by  ammonia,  when  it  was  precipitated  free  from  any  foreign 
substance. 

The  solutions  of  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  in  an  acid  are  acted 
upon  by  reagents  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Potassa  produces  therein  a  copious  white  precipitate,  inso- 
luble in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

2.  Ammonia  produces  the  same  effect. 

3.  The  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  potassa  or  ammonia 
produce  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant. 
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4.  The  qeutral  saline  oxalates  produee  a  white  pulverulent 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lanthanum,  insoluble  iu  watei>  and  also 
in  saline  solutions,  whetlier  neuti'al  or  alkaline. 

5.  Phospbiata  of  soda  yields  a  while  precipitate,  soluble  in 
acids. 

G«  A  cun*ent  of  sulphurj^Ued  hydrogen,  or  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen-water, does  not  produce  any  precipitate. 

7.  A  solution  of  sulphuret  of  animonuim  (bihydrosulphuret  of 
arainonia]  produces  a  copious  white  precipitate,  consisting  only 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  lanthanum. 

In  order  to  define  the  atomic  weight  of  lanthanum,  I  converted 
the  oxide  into  bichloride,  and  into  the  double  salt  of  lanthano- 
sulphate  of  potassa. 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid  ivas  passed  over  the  oxide  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  red  heat.  1*8085  grains  yielded  2*9800  grains  of 
bichloride  of  lanthanum. 

2.  This  salt,  being  dissolved  in  water,  yielded,  when  precipi- 
tated with  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver,  5*9760  grains  of  ohioride 
of  silver,  or  1*4745  of  chlorine.  The  first  experiment  yields 
an  atomic  weight  of  457'872  ;  the  second,  of  451'050  ;  medium 
result,  451-914. 

3.  6*0  grains  of  lanthano-sulphate  of  potassa  yielded — 

Quantity  of  Oxjtgen. 

Oxide  of  Lanthanum 1-5414     ::     02792 

Sulphate  of  Barvtes  8*  149,  therefore 

Sulphuric  Acid 2-8009     : ;     1*0766 

Sulphate  of  Potassa  3'050,  therefore 

PoUssa 1-6490     :  :     02795 


5-9913 


The  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  potassa  and  oxide  of  lantha- 
num are  equal,  and  together  amount  to  ouc-third  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxide  of  lanthanum,  is,  there- 
fore, "^  Ln.  The  last  analysis  fixes  the  atomic  weight  at 
45 1  •879, 

POSTSCRIPT  OF  THB  EDITORS. 

A  short  time  since  M.  Rammelsberg  also  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  ;  and  he  found  it, 
by  decomposing  the  sulphate,  to  be  454*88.  The  operation 
which  has  in  both  cases  been  employed  for  separating  the  oxide 
ef  cerium  from  the  oxide  of  lanthanum — that  is  to  say,  by  digest- 
ing the  mixture  heated  to  redness  with  very  weak  nitric  acid — ^is, 
however,  in  no  way  fitted  for  producing  a  perfect  separation. 
We  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  by  this  process  an  oxide  of 
lanthanum,  which  was  no  longer  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
potassa,  whilst  the  oxide  of  cerium  left  behind  still  always  con- 
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tamed  lanthanum.  This  method  of  separation  was,  perhaps, 
irell  suited  for  pointing  onl  a  new  substance  possessing  different 
properties  in  the  mixed  oxide  of  cerium.  It  is,  howe%'er,  not  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  qf  completely  separating  both  sub- 
stances from  each  other. 

As  the  new  metal  was  discovered,  now  four  years  ago,  by 
Mosander,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should  have  relin- 
<iuishe<l  the  pursuit  of  so  interesting  an  oHiject,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  clever  6hymist  met  with  difficnllies  during  his 
researches  which  are  not  usually  ttiet  with  in  the  common  re- 
searches concerning  the  composition  of  salts  of  metallic  oxides. 
The  intention  of  stoichomelrlcally  defining  the  oxide  of  lantha- 
num, purified  by  so  uncertain  a  process,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  result  of  M.  Mosander*s  researches,  may  be  deemed, 
j^ethaps,  somewhat  premature. 

The  supposition  that  some  peculiar  points  are  still  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  researches  on  the  combraations  of  cerium 
and  lathannm,  has,  indeed,  proved  correct.  M.  Mosander 
communicated,  at  the  last  tneeting  of  the  Scandinavian  Associa- 
tion, the  interesting  fact,  that  he  discovered,  in  all  minerals  con- 
taining cerium  or  lanthanum,  a  third  new  metal^  which  he  termed, 
from  its  resemblance  to  lanthanum,  ^Kef^mttm  (>/^vfioc,  double, 
twin).  The  separation  of  cerium  and  lanthanum  from  this  new 
metal  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  cannot  be  executed  in  the 
common  way.  Since  all  these  three  metals  are  met  with  in  all 
minerals  containing  cerium,  in  some  quantity,  and^  therefore, 
likewise  in  all  oxides  of  cerium  hitherto  procured,  lanthanum 
ajid  didymum  more  especially,  in  some  quantity,  they  cannot  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  very  rare  elements. 

Independent  of  Mosatider's  experiments,  Scheerer,  of  Chris- 
tiana, has  made  several  observations  during  the  examination  of 
some  Nom'e^au  minerals,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  such  metals  as  are  already  known,  but  which  find  a 
sufficient  explanation  in  the  properties  of  didymum. 

We  hope  to  be  able  very  soon  to  give  more  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  this  interesting  subject,  and  to  obtain  from 
Mosander  his  complete  examination  of  lanthannm.'-/Ottm; 
f.pr,  Chemie.  . 


■■■*i  »fc 


Art.  v.— C>y^i»«^i»e.    By  Fleuhy. 

Rhamnine  ocfcurs  In  the  juice  and  marrow  of  the  berries  of 
buckthorn,  from  which  it  separates  either  immediately  on  ex* 
pression,  or  after  a  certain  titne.  It  ftrms  the  thick  lumps 
which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  syrup  of  buckthorn.  • 

Its  exterior  appearance  varies.      Sometime^  it  forms  light 
flakes,  which  may  be  easily  dried  without  coagulating ;  some- 
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times  small  grains,  or  cauKflower-Kke  masses.  The  writer  ob« 
served,  in  one  instance,  only  fine  needles,  united  so  as  to  form  a 
bmidle.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  of  a  peculiar,  not  veiy 
prominent,  taste,  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  dough.  It  is 
incapable  of  undergoing  the  spirituous  fermentation  ;  does  not 
dissolve  in  ether  and  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  from  this  solution  in  a  mass  containing  the 
whole  of  the  spirit  of  ^ine  like  mannite«  It  does  not  dissolve 
in  cold  water,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  to  a  very  minute  extent,  and 
is  without  odour.  In  boiling  water,  however,  it  yields  a  veiy 
powerfol  odour. 

Rhamnine  dissolves  in  a  ley  of  potassa  with  a  yellow  colour. 
It  is  likewise  dissolved  by  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  yielding  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  If  some 
drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  these  solutions,  they 
instantly  lose  their  colour,  and  rhamnine  is  precipitated. 

If  the  solution  of  rhamnine  in  pure  potassa  is  evaporated,  a 
brown  mass  is  obtained,  glittering  when  broken,  and  absorbing 
very  little  humidity  from  l^be  air.  A  very  small  quantity  of  this 
mass  is  sufficient  to  impart  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  to  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  rhamnine  in  the  cold, 
assuming  a  dark-brown  colour.  This  colour  remains  if  the  solu- 
tion be  further  diluted,  and  the  rhamnine  also  remains  dissolved. 
Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  likewise  dissolve  it  when  cold,  and 
the  solution  assumes  a  beautiful  safiron-yellow  colour.  If  water, 
however,  be  added,  the  colour  disappears  at  once,  and  rhamnine 
separates. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  but 
on  cooling  it  is  deposited.  If  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  rhamnine, 
the  latter  dissolves  with  a  dark-brown  colour.  If  the  heating  is 
continued,  the  solution  becomes  lighter,  and  finally  remains 
pale  yellow.  If  evaporated,  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  the 
greater  part  of  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  beautifiil  yellow 
colour :  the  residue  consists  of  a  yellow  powder,  or  threads  of  a 
strong  and  permanently  bitter  taste.  If  the  aqueous  solution  is 
much  evaporated,  and  some  cold  water  quickly  added  to  it,  a 
great  number  of  small  crystals  are  formed ;  and  those  parts  which 
remain  dissolved  consist  chiefly  of  oxalic  acid.  The  crystals, 
after  being  separated  from  the  oxalic  acid  and  the  bitter  matter, 
possess  the  following  properties : — ^They  form  beautifiil  ydlow, 
very  short,  fern-like  grouped  needles;  dissolve  easily  in  cold 
alcohol,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow  colour.  Cold  water  dissolves 
little  of  it :  hot  water  much  more.  This  solution  neither  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  nor  any  other  change  in  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  potassa,  soda,  and  copper,  (the  latter  becomes  green 
firom  Uie  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue),  alum,  sugar  of  lead,  iodide 
of  potassium,  chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  the 
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ebloride  of  qtticksilver*  Sulphitrie  and  muriaUc  acids  instantly 
4ecolour  the  solution ;  and  by  evaporation  cr}'8tals  are  obtained 
of  the  same  fonn,  howeveri  as  before*  Ammonia  dissolves  them 
easily,  and  with  a  saffron  yellow  colour.  The  solution  evapo- 
rated in  the  sun»  separates  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  crystal- 
lizes, forming  long  golden  yellow  needles ;  the  other  forms  a 
l3on-ciystalUne  orange  yellow  mass. 

Rhamnine  may  be  prepared  from  the  berries  in  the  following 
manner : — The  juice  is  expressed  from  the  berries  when  still 
aomewhat  unripoi  and  the  residue  (the  marrow)  boiled  with 
water  and  strained.  From  the  solution  a  cauIiflower-Uke  crys- 
talline mass  deposits  on  cooling  in  apparently  considemble 
quantity.  The  marrow  is  digested  twice  or  three  times  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  yields  some  ny>re  impure  rhamnine.  Af)#r  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  days,  the  rhammne  is  collected  on 
linen  from  all  the  dissolved  portions,  and  pressed,  when  it  loses 
considerably  in  bulk.  By  treating  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtering, 
and  cooling,  it  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form.  With  a  view 
to  its  purification,  it  must  be  macerated  in  cold  water,  and  after- 
wards^ for  several  times,  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  which  does 
aot  sensibly  act  on  it  when  cold.  Finally,  it  is  again  dissolved 
in  concentrated  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallized.  The  applica- 
tion of  pure  animal  charcoal  will  accelerate  the  purification. 

While  the  juice  of  the  berries  is  undergoing  fermentation,  a 
portion  of  rhamnin  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  may 
be  pi^ified  in  the  way  above  stated.  It  may  be  observed  that 
rhamnin  obtained  from  the  juice  is  much  less  pure,  and  exists  in 
much  smaller  quantity,  than  that  contained  in  the  marrow. — 
Journal  de  Pharm.  1841,  p.  660-670. 


CHTMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Art.  VI. — Analysis  qf  Sails. 

[Continiisd  from  page  375.] 
PRODCJCTS  OF  DECOMPOSITION  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Those  vegetable  matters  which  moulder  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  finally  leave  a  blackish-brown  pulverulent  mass,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  mould  (hnmus). 

All  that  vegetation  of  the  year  which  becomes  extinct  on  the 
approach  of  winter  is  gradually  converted  into  mould,  and  be* 
comes  mingled  with  the  land  in  which  the  plant  has  vegetated  : 
whence  it  occurs  that  the  extreme  surface  of  the  earth  contains 
from  one  to  several  per  cent,  of  mould,  which  serves  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matters  of  the  succeeding  year.     This 
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motile),  as  found  in  soils,  is  often  mixed  Mith  products  in  a  fossr 
advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  and  sometimes  \iHith  vegetable 
matter  unaltered,  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  roots.  If  we  eita- 
liiine  the  mould  of  cultivated  land,  we  find  it  is  composed  of 
various  mixtures ;  but  it  is  always  easy  to  extract  therefrom 
those  elementary  matters  which  chataetenze  it. 

During  the  transformation  of  vegetable  matters  into  mould, 
the  first  portion  of  their  substance  is  converted  into  a  blackish- 
brown  principle  which  possesses  all  the  characters  of  insoluble 
extractive^  (apothema),  siich  as  is  obtained  from  that  portion  of 
an  extract  when  it  is  divided  into  its  soluble  and  insofuWe  am- 
stituents. 

The  salts  formed  by  thfe  organic  acids  contained  in  the  vege- 
table matter  are  destroyed,  inasmuch  as  the  elements  of  the  acid 
arc  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  base  com* 
bines  with  the  matter  analogous  to  apothema,  of  which  mould  is 
chiefly  composed. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  inorganic  acids  remain,  unless  they 
are  soluble ;  in  which  case  they  are  carried  off  by  rain.  Besides 
which,  mould  contains  a  body  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
which  colours  it  yellow,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue,  totally  in- 
soluble, which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  complete  formation  of 
a  mould  of  vegetable  .origin,  we  will  narrate  the  results  of  an 
atmlysis  to  which  Braconuot  submitted  some  wheat  which  had 
remained  during  several  centuries  in  a  damp  soil,  whose  ap- 
proaches were  closed  by  earth,  and  whose  existence  had  been 
forgotten,  until  by  chance  it  was  re*opened.  The  grains  had 
presented  their  form  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  exterior  pellicle ; 
but  they  were  black,  and  were  reduced  to  powder  on  the  slightest 
pressure.  Boiled  in  water,  the  solution  was  yellow,  aad  left,  on 
desiccation,  a  saline  mass  of  a  brownish  yellow,  which  burnt 
with  detonation  when  heated,  and  which,  beside  the  before-cited 
substances  soluble  in  water,  contained  nitrate  of  potassa,  nitrate 
of  lime,  and  a  little  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  potassium.' 
The  nitrates  were  the  results  of  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  gluten  and  vegetable  albumen,  and  of  the  com- 
bination  of  nitric  acid  produced  with  bases  previously  combined 

*  [It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  oar  igricitltnral  readers  that  vhen  flie  jnieD- 
decoiikjn  or  infusion  of  a  yegetaUe  has  b«en*  evaporated  in  the  open  aar  to  tfao  con- 
sUtence  of  honey,  almost  all  the  delicate  vegetable  principles  which  were  in  the 
normal  liquid  are  decomposed  ;  the  pharmacist's  expUination  being,  that  it  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air.  By  treating  with  distilled  water  it  is  dzrided  into  two  portions, 
the  solnUe  portions,  part  of  whidi  are  nainjnrod,  and  part  deeompoaad^  (in  the  as* 
tract  of  dandelion,  a  bitter  resfaious  matter,  and  its  starch  are  converted  into  a  sac* 
charine  principle),  and  the  insoluble  portion,  whose  very  insolubility  proves  that  it 
has  been  decomposed,  and  which  has  received  the  derignation  of  insolnue  extraotivei 
or  apothema,  and  is  probably  identical  with  humus.— £o.  A.C.] 
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with  vegetable  acids.  The  weight  of  the  mass  soluble  in  water, 
including  the  salts  and  all  other  principles,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  1^  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  black  grain.  When 
the  part  insoluble  in  water  was  boiled  in  alcohol,  this  latter 
removed  a  light  trace  of  a  bro^ni  substance  which  remained  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  and  had  the  consistence  of  wax; 
The  mass  exhausted  by  water  and  boiling  alcohol  was  gently 
heated  with  a  weak  ley  of  caustic  potassa,  which  was  thereby 
saturated  and  coloured  of  a  brownish-black ;  and  by  continuing 
this  treatment  with  fresh  ley  of  potassa,  it  became  charged  with 
some  portion  thereof.  This  substance  was  precipitated  from  its 
solution  by  an  acid.  It  was  the  body  analogous  to  apothema^ 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  whose  weight  amounted  to 
20^  per  cent  The  portion  of  matter  insoluble  in  the  alkali  main- 
tained the  same  appearance.  Treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yielded  a  certain  portion  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  residue  was  again  acted  on  by  potassa^ 
which  removed  a  very  large  portion  of  a  body  analogous  to 
apothema.  This  Was  afterwards  combined  with  lime  ;  and  in 
this  state  it  resisted  the  action  of  potassa.  The  calcareous  com- 
bination was  42  hundredths.  The  30  per  cent,  remaining 
consisted  of  a  black  matter,  carbonaceous,  insoluble  in  this 
solvent. 

[We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  pharmaceutical  chymist  a 
perusal  of  tlie  above  interesting  particulars,  as  affording  some 
clue  to  the,  at  present,  unsolved  problem  of  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  active  principles  of  vegetables  when  their  inftisions 
are  evaporated  in  the  open  air. — Ed.] 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Art.  VII. — On  Phenyl,  and  the  Combinations  therefrom  derived. 

By  A.  Laurent. 

[Continued  from  page  381.} 

On  adding  hot  water  the  white  mass  was  divided  into  two 
layers,  one  white  and  oily,  and  another  more  heavy  and  aqueous. 
They  were  separated  and  neutralised  wdth  muriatic  acid:  an 
oil  separated  lighter  than  the  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  which,  after  being  washed  virith  some  water,  was  changed 
almost  entirely  into  chlorophenisinic  acid  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine. In  order  to  obtain  this  matter  in  a  pure  state,  it  was 
digested  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  submitted  to  distillation. 
After  five  or  six  similar  operations  I  obtained  an  oily  matter, 
boiling  at  187  or  188^,  =  368  or  370«  F.  As  this  matter  con- 
densed almost  entirely  at  firom  8  to  10**,  =  46  to  50**  F.,  I  allowed 
VOL.  I.  2  k 
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it  to  cool  slowly,  and  decanted  the  liquid,  part  after  one  hilt 
thereof  had  half  crystallized.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
sufficiently  pure,  they  cannot  be  further  purified  by  pressing 
them  between  bibulous  paper  ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
cool  it  too  much,  but  slowly,  in  order  that  large  crystals  may  be 
formed,  from  which  the  liquid  easily  separates.  The  liquid  must 
be  contained  in  a  closed  vessel ;  and,  after  one  half  thereof  has 
thickened,  the  bottle  is  placed,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  iu 
another  vessel,  thus  closing  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air, 

The  properties  of  this  body,  which  I  term  hydrate  of  phenyl, 
have  a  very  great  analogy  with  those  of  creosote  and  the  carbo- 
lic acid  of  Runge ;  it  is  even  probable,  that  the  carbolic  acid  of 
Runge  is  only  an  impure  hydrate  of  phenyL  I  will  distingcdsh 
the  properties  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  creosote  by  K, 
and  those  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  carbolic  acid  by 
aC. 

llie  hydrate  of  phenyl,  or  phenic  acid,  is  solid,  colourless, 
and  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  probably  belonging  to  the 
straight  prismatic  system,  with  a  rectangular  base.  It  melts 
(fuses)  at  34  or  Sd""  =^  93  or  Od""  F.,  and  boils  at  187  or  188*, 
=  368  or  370**  F.  Creosote  does  not  even  solidify  at  27«  = 
80®  F. ;  in  carbolic  acid,  needles  were  sometimes  observed  melt- 
ing above  16®  =  59®  F.  Creosote  boils  at  203*'  =  397«*  F., 
and  the  carbolic  acid  at  197.5"^  =  365.5''  F.  The  taste  and 
smell  remind  one  very  strongly  of  creosote,  C. 

In  toothache  it  produces  Uie  same  effects  as  creosote.  It  acts 
powerfully  on  the  skin  of  the  lips,  &c.  K.  C. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  =  1.065  at  18®,  =  64®  F. ;  of  creosote, 
=  1.037  at  20®,  =  68®  F. ;  and  that  of  carbolic  acid,  =  1.062 
at  20®,  =  68®  F. 

The  hydrate  of  phenyl  bums  with  a  sooty  flame.  The  crystals 
instantly  deliquesce  in  the  air ;  it  seems  as  if  the  slightest  hu- 
midity were  sufficient  to  effect  this  change,  for  the  crystals  and 
oil  indicated  almost  exactly  the  same  composition.  It  dissolves 
water,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  water  in  small  quantity,  K.  C. 
Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions ;  and  a  few  drops 
of  these  liquids  are  sufficient  to  prevent  its  crystallization  at  or- 
dinary temperatures. 

It  dissolves  sulphur ;  which,  on  cooling,  separates  in  rhombic 
octobedrous  crystals,  K.  C.  It  coagulates  the  white  of  egg,  K. 
C.,  and  easily  dissolves  in  acetic  acid.  Iodine  is,  as  it  appears, 
dissolved  wiUiout  alteration,  K.  C. 

It  decomposes  bromine,  violently  causing  the  evolution  of 
hydrobromic  acid.  Afier  the  reaction  has  subsided,  a  crystalline 
ma9S  is  obtained^  to  which  I  shall  return  presently. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  on  creosote  a  brown  oil  remains, 
which  by  no  means  resembles  the  substance  obtained  firom  by- 
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drate  of  phenyl.  Runge  did  not  examine  the  behaviour  of  car- 
bolic acid  towards  bromine.  According  to  this  chymist,  it  is 
decomposed  by  chlorine  during  formation  of  muriatic  acid  ;  when 
distilled,  it  again  becomes  colourless,  possessing,  however,  other 
properties.  The  hydrate  of  phenyl  funiishes  muriatic  acid  with 
chlorine,  then  crystallized  chlorophenisinic  acid.  Creosote  is 
easily  decomposed  by  chlorine  ;  a  brown  substance  is  produced, 
which  contains  no  chlorophenisinic  acid. 

The  hydrate  of  phenyl  is  very  powerfully  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid ;  every  drop  of  this  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  fall  into  it, 
producing  a  hissing  sound,  like  red-hot  iron  dipped  in  water. 
Boiled  with  the  same  it  is  completely  decomposed  into  picrinic 
acid.  Creosote  and  nitric  acid  furnish  oleic  acid.  Carbolic 
acid  assumes,  according  to  Runge,  a  brown  colour  by  agitation; 
a  black  resin  and  also  a  red  liquid  are  produced. 

[To  be  contmned.] 


Art.  YIII.—DistiUed  Waters. 

Distilled  Waters  are    prepared    in  the    following  way  by 
T&ssing : — 

A  tin  still  is  placed  in  the  boiler^  provided  with  a  second  and 
perforated  false  bottom,  1"  situate  above  the  former.  The  space 
above  the  false  bottom  is  filled  with  the  substance  to  be  extracted. 
The  steam  ntersthe  interstice  between  the  bottoms  from  the  boiler, 
through  a  tin  tube,  and  carries  in  its  passage  through  the  herb, 
&c.  fiJl  the  volatile  elements.  Bottles,  capable  of  containing 
twenty  ounces,  are  completely  filled  with  the  water,  by  repeatedly 
placing  them  on  the  steam  apparatus  so  as  to  expel  the  air,  and 
then,  whilst  still  hot,  and  without  applying  a  cork,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a  wet  bladder,  which  is  then  fastened  with  a 
string  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  coated  with  sealing-wax. 
They  are  kept  in  cool  and  dark  cupboards.  The  bottles  in  use 
are  closed  with  a  cork,  and  placed  in  tin-boxes.  Distilled  water 
of  fruits,  prepared  as  aqua  duplex  or  triplex,  keep  especially  well 
in  this  manner. — Pharm.  C.  BL  Oct.  1842. 


Art.  IX. — Distilled  Waters. 

MuLLBR  is  of  opinion,*-Haot  so  the  late  Brandes, — that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  distilled  waters  seldom  keeping  well  for  any  space 
of  time,  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  impurity  of  the  spring- 
water  ;  and,  to  assist  in  their  preservation,  first  of  all  the  water 
employed  should  ^be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  also  firee  firom 
carbonic  acid.  He  employs  pure  river,  or  rain  water,  or 
melted  snow,  adding  at  the  same  time,  during  distillation,  to 
each  pound  of  distilled  water,  half  an  ounce  of  pulverised  char- 
coal. He  thinks  he  has  observed,  that,  the  essential  oil  thereby 
unites  in  greater  quantity  and  more  intimately  with  the  water. 
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aiid  that  the  product  keeps  better.  lu  order  to  obtain  waters 
which  keep  well,  such  vegetable  substances  only  as  are  fresh  and 
good  should  be  used :  the  waters  must  not  then  be  immediately 
brought  into  the  preserving  vessels,  neither  should  the  essential 
oil,  floating  on  the  surface,  be  removed ;  and,  when  poured  ont, 
they  should  always  be  well  agitated,  and  kept  in  stone-bottles 
in  an  airy,  dry,  and  cool  place. — Pharm.  C.  B.  Oct.  1842. 


Art.  X. — Contribution  to  the  Pharmacology  of  Ergot  of  Rye, 

M.  BoNJEAN,  Protopharmacien  of  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  has 
lately  written  a  treatise  entitled  "  Histoire  Toxicologique  et 
M^dicale  du  seigle  Ergote,"  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

M.  Bonjean  is  one  of  those  therapeutists  who  admit  two  diffe- 
rent active  principles  in  the  ergot  of  rye  ;  that  is,  one  possessing 
remedial  powers,  and  the  other  poisonous.  The  former,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  is  a  soft  extract  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  possesses  the  very  valuable  pro- 
perties of  promoting  the  throes  of  labour,  and  also  acts  as  a 
styptic-  The  poisonous  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
colourless  fatty  oil,  very  easily  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Since  this  oil  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  it  is  easy 
to  separate  these  principles  from  each  other,  which  circumstance 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  medicine,  as  the  extract  may  be 
given  in  large  quantities  without  producing  those  symptoms  of 
poisoning  which  M.  Bonjean  infers  are  caused-  by  the  ergot  of 
rye  in  the  solid  form.  This  extractum  secalia  comuti*  acts  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  as  a  styptic,  without  producing  at  the 
same  time  any  noxious  effects.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
2  drachms,  corresponding  to  from  9  to  10  drachms  of  the 
ergot  of  rye ;  and  these  large  dose,  in  cases  of  sudden  haemor- 
rhage endangering  the  life  of  the  mother,  are  found  to  act  most 
admirably,  4nstantaneously,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  a  styptic.  M. 
Bonjean,  therefore,  termed  this  aqueous  extract  of  ergot  of  rye, 
^^  Extractum  haemostaticumJ*^ 

The  oil  of  the  ergot  of  rye  acts,  according  to  Bonjean,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  the  ergot  of  rye  itself,  as  a  narcotic ;  wherefore 
he  compares  its  effects  to  those  of  the  morphia.  In  feeble  beings, 
especially  birds,  the  narcotic  effect  very  quickly  ensues.  Thus 
a  fowl  may  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  4  grammes  of  the  oil  of  ergot  of 
rye,  equal  to  1  drachm ;  corresponding  scarcely  to  a  dose  of  12 
grammes,  ==  3  drachms,  of  ergot  of  rye  in  powder.  The  animals 
remain  in  this  benumbed  condition  for  24  hours,  when  they  die. 

*  The  preparation  of  this  extract  must  be  executed  with  rapidityi  to  that  it  may 
be  completed  in  one  day,  because  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  especially 
i^e  temperatui^  is  somewhat  high,  decompoaes  very  readily. — £o. 
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A  dose  of  20  grammes,  =  5  drachms,  given  to  a  dog,  produced 
all  the  symptoms  of  convulsive  ergotism. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  oil  in  perfection,  the  ergot  of  rj^e 
must  be  digested  \Vith  ether  at  a  low  temperature,  and  any  in 
crease  of  temperature  must  also  be  avoided  during  evaporation 
of  the  ether.  M.  Bonjean  states  that  the  unripe  ergot  of  rye 
does  not  yield  an  efficacious  oil. 

According  to  these  views  and  observations  the  oil  of  ergot  of 
rye  is  not,  therefore,  proper  for  medical  use,  and  the  aqueous 
extract  only,  which  Bonjean  terms  "  Extract  hemostatique," 
should  be  employed.  He  recommends  its  application  in  the 
following  formulae : — 

I.  Potio  haemostatica. 

(d  Extract!  Haemostatici  gr.  vj. ;  Aq.  Commun.  5  1 ;  Aq.  Flor.  Anrant,  ^.  M.  D.  S. 
To  take  it  in  doses  of  a  soap  spoonful.  In  cases  of  sudden  and  dangerous 
hemorrhage  triple  the  quantity  of  extract  may  be  dissolved,  and  f  or  i  of  the 
solution  taken  at  once. 

II.  Syrupus  haemostaticus. 

$b  Extract!  haemostatici  5J/3.  ;  Aq.  Flor.  Aurant.  Jj.  ;  Syr.  Simpl.  lb.  j/3.  ; 
f.  1.  a.  Syr. 

III.  PilulsB  Haemostaticae. 

P>  Extr.  Haemostat.  9j. ;    PuIy.  Rad.  Althaeae.  q.  s. ;   Ut  f.  Pilulae 

For  one  day.  No.  vj.'    S. 

Among  these  three  formulae  the  mixture  claims  decidedly  the 
preference,  if  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  rapid  and  powerful  effect; 
it  must  not,  however,  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  since  it 
readily  ferments,  and  is  then  spoilt. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Bonjean  and 
Hooker,  and  supposing  the  oil.  of  the  ergot  of  rye  to  act  as  a 
narcotic  only,  and  the  extract  of  ergot  of  rye  prepared  with  water, 
on  the  contrary,  as  contractive,  and  promoting  the  contractions 
of  the  uterus,  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a  styptic,  such  are  the 
observations  of  Messrs.  Wirght  and  John  Lever.  The  latter 
lately  published  his  experiments  and  observations  in  the  London 
Medical  Gazettey\o\.  xxvi.  p.  108. 

He  employs  the  Oleum  Secalis  Comuti  in  combination  with 
ether  ;  which  combination  is,  according  to  Rees,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :— Four  ounces  of  pulverized  ergot  of  rye  are 
digested  with  four  fluidounces  of  ether  for  seven  days.  The  ether 
is  then  expelled  from  this  extract  by  distillation  and  evaporation, 
and  the  remaining  oil  again  dissolved  in  f.  Jij.  of  ether.  Every 
ounce  of  this  solution  contains  the  oil  of  two  ounces  of  ergot  of 
rye ;  thus  fifteen  drops  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  half  a 
drachm  of  ergot  of  rye  in  powder.  Of  this  solutio  aetherea  J« 
Lever  gives  to  the  patient,  when  in  labour,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
drops  on  sugar ;  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  from  five  to  eight  drops 
three  times  a  day :  it  was  never  necessary  to  give  more  than  four 
or  five  such  doses  in  the  course  of  a  day.     If  it  is  advisable  to 
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avoid  the  ether  in  the  application  of  this  remedy,  the  piece  of 
sugar,  on  which  the  solution  is  poured,  has  only  to  be  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  remove  the  ether 
by  evaporation. 

Lever  states,  that  the  unpleasant  effects  simultaneously  pro* 
duced  by  the  ergot  t>f  lye  in  other  forms  and  preparations,  as 
nausea,  headache,  lowering  of  the  pulse,  enlai*gement  of  the  pupil) 
&c  are  avoided  by  the  application  of  the  ethereal  solution. 

We  thus  see,  that  the  opinions  and  obsen^ations  of  different 
medical  men,  respecting  the  ergot  of  rye,  are  still  at  variance. 
Our  former  assertion,  that  the  oil  of  ergot  of  rye  seems  to  be  a 
solution  of  Ergotine  in  a  mild  fatty  oil,  and  that  the  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  extract  of  ergot  of  rye  merely  represent  different  com- 
binations of  the  same  active  principle,  is  advanced  more  and 
more  by  tha  evidence  adduced.  The  effects  of  the  same  sub- 
stance may  indeed  be  different,  according  to  the  combination 
and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  given,  and  according,  also,  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual,  &c.  &c. — B,  R. 


Art.  XI. — Elementary  Course  of  Pharmacy y  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  P.  A.  Cap  and  Rudolph  Brandes^  collated  with  the 
Works  of  PhoibuSy  Soubeirany  Guibourty  LecanUy  Dt^os, 
Gmeliny  i(c.  ifc, 

[Continued  from  page  332.] 

§  10.  Pharmacy  in  Relation  to  other  Sciences* — Pharmacy,  as 
we  have  shewn  by  the  preceding  exposition,  is,  indeed,  an  inde- 
pendent science  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  a  branch  of  the  medical  art  as  well  as  of 
practical  science.  It  is  always  dependent  on  medical  science, 
inasmuch  as  the  state  of  the  latter  necessarily  exerts  an  impor- 
tant injQuence  on  the  store  of  remedies.  A  comparison  of  the 
Dispensatories  and  Pharmacopceias  of  different  countries  fully 
proves  what  we  now  advance.  This  dependence  is,  however, 
mutual,  in  so  far  as  pharmacy  is  continually  progressing  towards 
perfection ;  and  not  merely  is  it  always  improving  the  medical 
art,  but  also  foruishes  new  and  more  appropriate  remedies. 

Pharmacy  is  a  part  of  the  practical  natural  sciences,,  because 
the  remedies,  being  natural  bodies — a  precise  knowledge  of 
which  is  based  on  the  characters  and  properties  of  bodies  which 
natural  history  brings  under  our  notice — and  because  the  laws, 
under  whose  guidance  pharmacy  executes  many  of  its  varied 
tasks,  are  derived  from  natural  philosophy,  physics,  and  chy* 
mistry.  The  more  justly  it  avails  itself  of  these  laws,  the  more 
perfect  is  pharmacy  in  its  practical  application,  and  the  more  it 
furnishes  remedii's  in  a  state  capable  of  satisfying  the  expecta- 
tions anticipated  from  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  tlie  highest  jyossi- 
ble  state  of  perfection.     This,  however,  should  be  the  first  aim 
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of  ihe  cliymist  and  driigf^^fst :  to  this  he  should  direct  his  utmost 
exertions. 

By  the  separation  of  tlie  medical  ail  into  different  branches, 
each  of  these  branches  has  acquired  that  independence  to  which  the 
^reat  improvement  attained  by  all  may  be  fairly  ascribed.  After 
this  separation,  the  pharmaceutist  was  able  to  devote  his  talents 
wholly  to  the  studies  of  his  vocation,  and  to  employ  the  results 
of  such  study  in  its  further  development.  The  histoiy  of  phar- 
macy furnishes  honourable  testimony  as  to  the  extent  chymists 
and  druggists  have  fulfilled,  and  daily  fulfil,  their  woilliy  and 
important  mission,  so  that,  as  before  pointed  out,  pharmacy 
itself  has,  on  her  part,  again  become  a  school  for  the  natural 
sciences,  and  an  ever-teeming  source  of  new  amplifications  and 
discoveries  in  its  peculiar  field  of  research.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  druggists,  the  continual  attention  which  their  vocation 
requires,  the  mental  activity  and  mapual  dexterity  which  it 
claims,  the  seclusion  which  their  important  calling  demands  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  and  tlie  thirst  for  investigation — 
all  these  circumstances  combined,  powerfully  assist  in  rendering 
the  pharmaceuticarcareer  an  introductory  school  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  more  abstruse  natural  sciences,  and  the  manifold  opera-* 
tions  connected  with  them.  With  such  truly  comprehensive 
and  scientific  appliances,  and  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  his  vocation,  the  chymist  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  phy- 
sician for  the  attainment  of  the  beneficent  aim  of  medical  science. 
However  distinct  medicine  and  pharmacy  may  be  in  their  applica- 
tion to  attain  this  the  one  aim,  there  is  still  an  unity  which  brings 
them  into  the  closest  collision.  It  is  the  task  of  the  young  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  pharmacy  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
importance  of  this  noble  aim,  and  to  make  it  a  spur  to  the 
advancement  of  himself  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  abilities  in  this 
his  vocation. 

§  11.  A  phaimaceutical  apprenticeship  may  include  the  three 
following  divisions : — 

1 .  The  Preparatory  SiudieSy  or  those  which  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  good  general  education — ancient  and  modem  languages, his- 
tory? geography,  mathematics,  the  elements  of  physical  science, 
natural  history,  and  philosophy. 

2.  Pharmacy^  m  the  closer  acceptation  of  the  term,  or  the 
practical  operations  required  for  the  preparation  of  remedies^ 
and  illustrated  by  the  most  important  phenomena  accompanying 
these  operations.  This  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  in  its  full 
extent  by  going  through  all  the  different  grades  of  the  duties  of 
the  shop,  and  Uie  work  to  be  executed  in  the  laboratory.  This, 
termed  the  apprenticeship,  is  the  only  school  in  which  the  pupil 
can  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  numerous  details  of  which 
this  part  of  his  art  is  made  up ;  and,  in  order  to  perfect  himself 
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therein,  he  must  devote  himself  fully  to  its  acquirement  by  con- 
tinually-repeated exercise. 

S.  Theoretical  Acquirements.-— The^  are  attained  by  the  re- 
gular study  both  of  all  parts  of  natural  history  and  the  facts  made 
known  by  chymistry  and  physics.  This  complicity  of  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  executing  the  finer  chymical  mauipn- 
lations,  can  only  be  acquired  by  methodical  instruction  in  proper 
establishments. 

[To  be  continned.] 


Art.  XII. — The  prevailing  Murrain  among  Cattle. 

We  understand  that  the  following  recipe  has  been  tried  with 
perfect  success  in  Korunagalla,  viz.  a  small  piece  of  lard  the  size 
of  a  walnut  given  to  each  bullock,  cow^,  &c.  As  the  recipe  is  of 
so  simple  a  nature,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  per- 
sons, we  trust  it  will  be  extensively  tried ;  and  we  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  any  communications  from 
our  readers  on  this  really  important  subject 

[We  extract  the  above  from  the  Ceylon  Miscellany ,  conducted 
by  E.  R.  Power,  Esq.  and  published  quarterly.  We  are  glad 
to  perceive  in  the  same  number  the  Prospectus  of  the  Ceylon 
Agricultural  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Hon-  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  K.C.B.  &c. 
—Ed.  A.C] 

Art.  XIII. — On  the  Sale  and  Preparation  of  Drugs. 

To  the  Editors  of  ike  Atmah  qf  Chymiairy  and  Pharmaey. 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  observe  that  medical  as 
well  as  chymical  and  phaniiaceuticid  joamalists  are  beginning  to  concur 
in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  advocating  a  system  of  protection  on  be- 
half of  chymists  and  druggists,  with  respect  to  the  sale  and  preparation 
of  drugs  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  evil  of  a  competition  in  the  supply 
of  medicine  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  quality,  iuasmach  as, 
we  always  find  that  the  competition  is  in  respect  to  price  rather  than 
the  purity  of  drugs.  It  has  justly  been  considered  by  continental 
pharmaciens  an  opprobrium  both  to  the  government  and  the  pro^rasors  of 
pharmacy  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  art  should  have  been  left,  up  to  the 
present  time,  without  due  regulations,  as  to  the  qualification,  protection, 
and  distinction  of  those  who  practise  it,  being  enforced. 

The  chymist  and  druggist,  who  is  the  legitimate  apothecary  or  phar- 
maceutist of  England,  should  in  future  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
fraternity  of  professional  men,  being,  in  fact,  the  professor  of  a  highly 
honourable  and  useful  art,  which,  if  practically  and  scientifically  pursued> 
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"must  place  him  on  a  footing  with  other  hranches  of  the  medical  profession, 
inasmuch  as  that  his  occupation,  independent  of  his  learning  and  acquire- 
ments, equally  tends  towards  the  mitigation  of  **  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to." 

Many  of  the  regulations  contained  in  the  medical  charter  conferred  hy 
King  Roger,  of  Naples,  and  referred  to  in  the  historical  sketch  given  in 
yonr  admirable  journal,  might  be  enforced  with  considerable  advantage, 
both  to  the  community  and  the  profession,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  those  relating  to  prices  and  the  number  of  drug  establish- 
ments, and  lastly,  though  by  no  means  the  least  important,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  physicians  from  being  the  proprietors  of  shops  or  open  dispensaries, 
or  enteripg  into  any  contract  whatever  with  the  druggist  or  apothecary 
to  his  own  advantage  and  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  In  conclusion  I 
would  remark,  that  these  provisions  should  be  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  should  be  taken  by  that  body 
Into  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  same,  or  similar 
precautions,  compulsory  on  the  profession  generally,  even  in  this  present 
age,  and  which  may  be  probably  easily  efiected  through  the  instnunen- 
tality  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  which  I  understand  is  to  be  introduced  early  in  the  ensuing 

session. — Gentlemen,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Pharmagopola. 
Dec.  16;,  1842. 


Art,  XIV. — Use  of  Coeculas  Indicua, 

2b  the  Editors  qfike  Annais  9/  Ck^mUtry  and  Pkarmaey^ 
Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  communication  of  Medicus  in  your  last, 
I  take  leave  to  oiTer  a  few  observations  on  the  Cocculus  Indicus. 

Although  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the  returns  of  imports  every 
year,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  for  some  time  past  any  notice  of 
the  quantity  of  the  drug  annually  imported.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  Materia 
Medica,  states  that  he  found,  from  a  druggist's  private  books  only,  2dOO 
bags  were  entered  in  the  year  1834  ;  but  this  information  is  indefinite,  as 
the  weight  of  each  bag  is  not  stated.  In  1832,  the  importation  was 
12,000  lbs.  Of  this  there  is  a  small  quantity  used  by  poachers,  and  to 
destroy  vermin ;  by  far  the  greater  part  being  required  for  adulterating 
beer.  This  is  no  secret.  A  writer  on  Brewing,  a  Mr.  Childe,  states  that 
with  pure  malt  and  hops  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  strong-bodied 
porter,  and,  therefore,  he  recommends  the  use  of  Cocculus  Indicus,  Grains 
of  Paradise,  and  Nux  Vomica.  Another  author — Morrice,  (Treatise  on 
Brewing) — gives  full  directions  for  its  use.  He  directs  three  pounds  of 
Cocculus  Indicus  to  be  added  to  every  ten  quarters  of  malt ;  and  he  adds, 
"  it  gives  an  inebriating  quality  which  passes  for  strength  of  liquor ;  and 
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it  prevents  second  fennentation  in  bottled  beer,  and,  consequently,  the 
bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm  climates.** 

Notwithstanding  the  use  of  this  drug  being  prohibited  under  a  penalty 
of  £200  upon  the  brewer,  and  £500  upon  the  seller,  it  is  still  very 
extensively  employed ;  but,  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  detec- 
tion, the  brewers*  diiiggists  sell  a  watery  extract  of  it  under  the  title  of 
black  extract.  This  black  extract  is  ostensibly  prepared  for  tanners ; 
but  its  real  object  is  for  the  adulteration  of  beer. 

I  doubt  not  that  your  coiTespondent  Medicus  is  aware  that,  in  addition 
to  this,  a  vast  number  of  other  drugs  are  likewise  employed  in  brewing. 
So  long  back  as  1814,  Accum  gave  a  long  list  of  the^e  sophistications  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food." — ^Yours  obediently, 

G.T.  F. 

Dec.  19,  1842. 

GALVANISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Art.  XV. — On  Galvanography ,     By  Jacobi. 

[From  a  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peterabnrgh,  Ballet. 

Soientif.  x.  No.  6.] 

[Concluded  from  page  387.] 

The  first  impulse  being  thus  given  to  the  cultivation  of  galvano- 
graphy, it  was  fair  to  infer  that  clever  draughtsmen,  and  other 
artists,  should  occupy  themselves  with  this  new  art,  diligently 
striving  to  improve  igid  to  master  its  details  as  much  as  possible. 
I  am,  therefore,  happy  in  being  able  to  place  before  this  Aca- 
demy, whose  members  have  pursued  the  improvement  of  galya- 
noplastics  from  the  first  commencement  with  so  much  interest, 
some  galvanographs  which  completely  justify  the  expectations 
of  which  first  experiments  gave  promise.  The  impressions  pro- 
duced, and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  High- 
ness the  Danish  ambassador  at  this  Court  (St  Petersburgh),  are 
impressions  of  copperplates  executed  by  Captain  Hoffmann,  of 
the  royal  Danish  artillery,  according  to  the  method  above  de- 
scribed, and  which,  for  sharpness  and  purity  of  outline,  com- 
pletely satisfy  all  claims  which  might  with  justice  be  made  on  a 
linear  drawings  executed  witli  the  pen^  or  by  lithography. 

The  ink  which  Captain  Hoffmann  employed,  being  an  object 
of  considerable  importance  for  their  execution,  is  at  present  un- 
knowuf  It  is,  however,  obvious  firom  the  impressions,  that  this 
ink  must  possess  many  properties,  adapted  for  linear  drawings, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  materials  hitherto  employed — which 
latter  approach  rather  to  drawings  with  Indian  ink.  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann states  in  this  respect,  that  he  succeeded  last  spring,  after 
many  trials,  in  discovering  a  substance  which  flows  so  well  from 
the  pen,  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  and  write  with  it  on  paper  as 
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nicely  as  Indian  ink.  The  inventor  mentions  the  following  ad- 
vantages which  distinguish  this  process  from  the  common  en- 
gravings on  copper  and  from  lithography : — 

Istly^Tliat  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  or  to  write  the  reverse  of 
the  impression  to  be  produced ;  and,  therefore,  any  draughtsman 
may  be  employed  for  these  drawings :  and  it  is  obvious  that  he 
surpasses  the  copperplate  engraver  in  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portion as  he  himself  may  be  superior  as  a  draughtsman  or  pen* 
man,  for  the  impressions  are  a  perfect  image  of  his  work. 

Sdly,  That  the  transferring  of  the  drawing  on  copper  is 
effected  in  much  less  time,  and,  therefore,  at  a  greatly  dimi- 
nished expense. 

Sdly,  That  any  error  in  the  drawing  may  be  corrected  with 
the  greatest  facility,  without  the  plate  suffering  in  the  slightest 
degree ;  which,  of  course,  has  a  very  favourable  effect  on  the 
equanimity  of  the  draughtsman. 

If  we  may  infer  from  object3  on  which  Captain  Hoffmann 
has  hitherto  employed  his  method  of  galvanography,  it  seems 
especially  fitted  for  calligraphic^  topographic,  and  architectural 
works. 

From  these  remarks,  and  the  appreciation  which  the  inventor 
of  this  peculiar  galvanographic  ink  has  already  found  in  his  own 
country,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  engraver's  chisel  has 
lent  any  assistance  to  the  plates  here  produced ;  and  it  may  like- 
wise be  presumed,  that  no  peculiar  skill  besides  that  of  a 
draughtsman,  or  any  peculiar  and  intricate  preparations,  are  re- 
quired for  putting  ibis  method  into  practice.  Although  in  works 
of  the  higher  art  the  engraver's  chisel  may  not  easily  be  replaced 
by  it,  the  range  of  drawings  above  pointed  out  has  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  occupies  the  abilities  of  a  great  manj  individuals. 
Our  Academy,  too,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  these  researches  ; 
since,  in  ftiture,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  publishing  works 
containing  designs  or  maps  of  this  kind,  to  be  afraid  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  copperplate  engravings.  I  shall  only  remind 
the  present  members,  of  the  drawing  of  the  instruments  of  the 
observatory  of  Pulkowa,  the  copperplates  of  which,  executed 
in  this  way,  might  doubtless  be  considerably  cheaper 
than  has  been  possible  hitherto,  and  at  the  same  time  in  equal 
perfection. 

The  oriental  members  of  our  Academy  are  already  obliged  to 
prepare  their  manuscripts  with  more  neatness  and  accuracy  for 
the  printer  than  we  are  required  to  do.  In  future  it  wiU,  per- 
haps, only  be  reqniaite  for  them  to  write  on  copper,  in  order  to 
obtain  engraved  plates  for  little  mom  Aan  the  expense  of  the  ma- 
terial. In  the  department  of  public  education  there  are  also,  I 
believe,  several  works  in  preparation  requiring  the  engraver's 
burin,  which  perhaps  might  be  replaced  by  the  method  of  Cap- 
tain Hoffmann. — Journ./,  pr.  Chemiey  Nov.  1842. 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIOHTS. 


NOMINA. 


FORMULA. 


Bromas  Cuprosns 

—  Ferricus 

—  Ferrosus  ...... 

—  Glucinicus 

—  Hydrargyricus  .     .     .     . 

—  Hydrargyrosus .     .     *     . 

—  Kalicas 

—  Lithicus 

—  Magnesicus  ..... 

—  Manganosus      .     .     .     . 

—  Molybdicus 

—  MolybdoRus 

—  Nalricus 

—  Niccolicus 

—  Palladosus    .    .    .    .     . 

—  Platinicus 

—  Platinosus 

—  Plumbicus 

—  Rhodicus 

—  Stannicas.    .    ;     .     ,    . 

—  Stannosus 


Cu,  Br, 

•••  ••• 

Fe,  Br| 

■• 
•         ••• 

Fe  Br.  . 


•••         •• 


G,  BrJ    . 

1 

Hg  Br,. 
Hg.  Br, 


•      ••• 


KBr,   . 
LBr,    . 
MgBr, 
MnBr. 


••         ••• 


Mo  Br; 

"fr ... 
MoBr^ 

•  ••• 

Na  Br,. 
NiBr,  . 

«• 
•  ••• 

Pd  Br.. 


••  ••• 


PtBr;  . 

•y  .        .        . 

.:: 

RBr,  , 

Pb  Br, . 

R,  Br| . 

^'    ■    ■ 

.:: 

Sn  Br;  . 

•J"  •     •     • 

Sn  Br^  . 
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PONDBKA  ATOMORVM. 


0=100 


2369,70 
541d,33 

1804,44 
1917,51 
5397,44 
1799,15 
2844,13 
4109,95 
2068,22 
1658,64 
1736,66 
1924,19 
3755,13 
1877,57 
2176,83 
1869,20 
1947,98 
2244,21 
4390,11 
2195,06 
2811,81 
2872,80 
6037,69 
2012,56 
3891,91 
1945,95 
2313,60 


H.  =1 


189,89 
433,77 
144,59 
153,65 
432,50 
144,17 
227,90 
329,33 
165,73 
132,91 
139,16 
154,19 
300,90 
150,45 
174,44 
149,78 
156,09 
179,83 
351,78 
175,89 
225,31 
230,20 
483,81 
161,27 
311,86 
155,93 
185,39 


FARTU  CBMTSSXlf  ALS8. 

+  E 

E 

HvelH. 

87,62 

62,88 

18,07 

81,93 

22,90 

77,10 

17,88 

82,17 

24,03 


36,10 


48,02 

51,98 

64,03 

35,97 

28,52 

71,48 

10,87 

89,13 

14,88 

85,12 

23,17 

76,83 

21,26 

.  78,74 

32,09 

67,91 

20,91 

79,09 

24,11 

75,89 

84,13 

65,87 

32,65 

67,35 

47y43 

52,57 

48,54 

51,46 

26,55 

73,45 

75,97 


63,90 
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■ 

NOMINA. 

FORMULA. 

1 

Bromas  Stibicus ; 

Sb,  Br;     ...     . 

♦ 

i . 

—      Stronticus 

•  • 

SrBr, 

—      Telluriciis 

TeBr: 

—      Thoricus 

+ 

•  • 

ThBr^ 

—       Uranicns 

UBJ 

—      Uranosus 

"sr 

UBr 

:    —      Yttricus 

YBr, 

'    —      Zincicus 

ZnBr.      .... 

' 

—      ZixcQDicna    ..... 

Zr^BrJ     .... 

* 

Brameium  Aluminicum  .... 

i 

Al,  Br5     .    .    .    . 

1 

T 

—        Amonicum     .... 

N,  H{  Br,    .    .    . 

. 

—        Argenttcnm  .... 

AgBr. 

—        Auricum 

Au,  Brj    .    .    .    . 

• 

1 

T 

—        Aurosiim 

• 

AUf  Bfg     .... 

—        Baiyticum     .... 

BaBr. 

—        Benzoylicum.     .     .     . 

BaBr. 

—        fiismothicum.     .     .    . 

Bi  Br,  .    .    .    .    . 

—        Cadmicum    .  •  .     .    . 

CdBr, 

—        CalciciiTn.    .... 

CaBr,.     .... 

—        Ceiicum 

Ce.  BrJ     .    .    .    . 

„ 

1 

T 
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PONOXmA  ATOMORUM. 

PAKTU  CBKTB8IMAIA8. 

0— 100 

H.  =  i  : 

+  E 

—  E    H  vel  H, 

6347,82 

508,66  ' 

80,13 

69,87 

2115,94 

169,55 

2125,59 

170,33  , 

1 

30,45 

69,55 

3958,38 

317,19 

25,31 

74,69 

1979,19 

/  158,59 

2823,31 

186,16 

1 

36,37 

63,63 

10157,63 

813,94 

56,34 

43,66 

3385,88 

271,81 

4289,66 

343,73 

65,54 

34,46 

1980,82 

158,73 

25,87 

74,63 

1981,53 

158,78 

25,40 

74,60 

5575,32 

446,76  i 

20,45 

79,55 

, 

1858,44 

148,92  1 

3277,25 

262,61  : 

10,45 

89,55 

1092,42 

87,54 

1205,26 

96,58 

18,83 

81,17 

2329,91 

186,70 

58,01 

41,99 

5420,94 

434,39 

45,86 

54,14 

1806,98 

144,80 

3464,33 

276,96 

71,76 

28,24 

1835,19 

147,06 

46,69 

53,81 

2310,83 

185,17 

57,66 

42,34 

1865,22 

149,46 

47,55 

52,45 

1676,07 

134,23 

41,60 

58,40 

1234,33 

98,91 

20,74 

79,26 

4084,31 

327,28 

28,14 

71,86 

« 

1361,44 

1 

109,09 
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A   CASE   FOR  CHYMISTS. 


Thb  Cour  Royale  of  Rennes  was,  on  the  30th  nit.  and  Hie  Ut  and  7di  iost.  tngtged 
in  hearing  an  appeal  against  a  judgment  of  the  Correctional  Tribanal  of  St  Malo, 
under  the  following  extraordinary  circumstances  : — On  March  30,  a  M.  Leesechop 
died  suddenly,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been  poisoned.    As  be  had  been 
lately  dismissed  from  an  employment  which  he  held  under  the  Ponts-et-Chaoaate  on 
the  works  going  on  at  the  floating-docks  of  that  port,  it  was  at  first  attributed  to  an 
act  of  suicide  fh>m  chagrin.     Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  a  report  got  about  that 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  medicament  imprudently  administerad  to  him  by  M. 
Mac^,  a  physician  who  had  been  settled  at  St.  Malo  about  twelve  months.    An 
inquest  was  taken,  upon  which  M.  Mao6  was  brought  before  the  Coxrectional  Tribunal, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  as  being  convicted  of  involuntary  homicide.     Agatnat 
this  decision  the  public  prosecutor  and  M.  Mao^  both  appealed.     On  this  new  trial 
the  facts  were  more  minutely  gone  into,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  and  plead- 
ings, appeared  to  be  as  follows : — On  March  9,  M.  Mao^  took  to  M.  Fid,  a  diymist, 
a  prescription  for  M.  Lessechop,  of  four  grammes  («»  sixty-one  grains)  of  cyannnk  of 
mercury,  to  be  made  up  into  twelve  pills.    On  observation  made  by  the  dijnkt  •• 
to  the  powerful  effects  of  this  preparation,  M.  Mac^  at  first  substituted  cymnuzet  of 
pota8sium»  and  afterwards  ioduret  of  potaaslum,  for  the  cyannret  of  ^ereory.    On 
the  29th  of  March  the  physician  went  again  to  the  chymist  with  a  prescription  of 
four  grammes  (» sixty-one  grains)  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  to  be  dissolved  In 
sixty  grammes  of  orangeflower-water  (two  ounces),  and  fifteen  grammes    (two 
dradims)  of  S3rrup  ;  one  spoonful  of  which  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.    Jh^ 
patient  took  but  one  spoonful ;  for  he  expired  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  having 
swallowed  it.     On  an  autopsy  being  taken,  the  entrails  exhibited  symptoms  of  organic 
disease,  which  tended  to  shorten  life,  but  could  not  have  caused  death  so  sudden.. 
No  trace  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  could  be  found  in  the  body ;  but  it  vras  evident 
that  one  spoonful  of  the  mixture  had  been  taken  out  of  the  bottle ;  and  three  eminent 
chymists,  to  whom 'the  remainder  had  been  submitted,  deposed  that  the  cyanuret 
contained  in  it  was  chymically  perfbct ;  that  several  strong  and  healthy  animals,  Id 
which  a  quantity  equal  to  that  taken  by  M.  Lessechop  had  been  given,  mixed  with 
food,  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  the 
death  of  the  patient  of  M.  Mao^  was  occasioned  by  the  medicament  administered  to 
him.    The  accused  party  endeavoured  to  repel  the  charge  against  him  by  assertiBg 
that  the  deceased,  who  had  himself^studied  medidnei  had  suggested  the  use  of  cyanuret 
of  potassium ;  and  further,  that  the  quantity  intended  to  be  taken  at  a  time  was-only 
a  tea-spoonfbl,  whereas  M.  Lessechop  had  swallowed  a  table-spoonful.     He  added^ 
that  he  had  also  ordered  that  each  spoonful  should  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  milk — a 
direction  which  had  not  been  followed.    To  this  last  point  it  was  replied,  that  milk 
newly  drawn  from  the  cow  is  alkaline,  and  could  not  either  have  increased  or  dimi- 
nished the  poisonous  quality  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  ;  that  soon  after  milk  is  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  nndergoes  lactic  fermentation,  and  becomes  add.     In  thia 
state  it  may  have  some  of  its  cyanhydric  add  (hydrocyanic  acid)  displaced  by  the 
lactic  add,  and  then  would  form,  in  one  case,  lactate  of  potassium,  and,  in  the  other, 
a  certain  quantity  of  cyanhydric  acid,  which  would  remain  in  the  milk,  the  action  of 
which  add  would  be  as  powerful  as  the  cyanuret  of  potassium.     If  the  milk  be 
boiled,  the  cyanhydric  add  (hydrocyanic  add)  would  evaporate,  and  the  poisonous 
action  be  greatly  lessened.  .  To  questions  put  by  the  president,  the  chymists  stated 
that  the  cyanuret  of  mercury  first  prescribed  by  M.  Mac^  was  a  less  violent  poison 
than  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  which  he  first  substituted  for  it,  and  mudi  less  than 
the  ioduret  of  potassium.    The  Cour  Royale  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Correc- 
tional Tribunal,  but  changed  the  penalties  into  a  fine  of  50f.  with  tioee  months^ 
imprisonment,  and  an  additional  twdve  months  on  non-payment  of  the  fine  and  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution. — OtUignani'i  Meittnger, 

[We  have  some  remarks  in  type  relative  to  the  above,  but  are  compelled  by  want 
of  space  to  defer  them  until  next  week. — Ed.  A.  C] 

*•*  Commimications,  Books  for  Review,  ^c.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  LoDgman, 
Brown*  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 
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Camden  tells  a  story  of  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
who,  whenever  the  word  sumpsimus  occurred  in  his  breviary, 
was  accustomed  to  read  mumpsimun  instead.  As  literatnre  re- 
vived, his  mistake  began  to  offend  the  ears  of  his  auditors  ;  but 
he  always  answered  their  corrections  by  observing  that  he  had 
read  it  so  for  thirty  years,  and  did  not  intend  to  change  his  old- 
fashioned  mumprimus  for  their  new-fangled  sumpskntis.  Just 
so  it  18  with  nomenclature  ;  after  a  time  the  bump  of  memory 
seems  to  lose  its  sensibility ;  it  refuses  to  register  new  facts, 
and  even  the  man  of  science  clings  to  the  terms  minted  in  his 
joutb,  and  scarcely  recollects  the  nomenclature  of  Liebio  and 
Dumas.  But  this  reluctance  to  admit  new  names,  however  it 
may  be  pardoned  in  the  grey-headed  practitioner  secure  in  the 
approbation  of  Grosvenor  Square,  or  even  in  the  opulent  druggist 
conscious  of  Bank  Stock  and  India  Bonds,  will  be  out  of  costume 
for  him  who  has  his  battle  still  to  fight. 

The  young  chymist  must  either  have  i^ached  the  acme  of 
luxurious  indolence,  or  he  must  have  mingled  but  little  with  the 
world,  if  he  imagines  that  men  of  science  will  listen  to  his  prayer, 
and  keep  names  fixed,  when  the  theories  on  which  they  depend 
have  changed. 

The  term  chymisty  as  every  one  knows,  comprehends  several 
distinct  classes  of  men.  The  most  numerous  one  sells  drugs 
retail,  the  profit  on  which  is  considerable,  not  only  because  the 
quantity  sold  at  one  time  is  small,  but  because  the  education 
and  skill  of  the  venders  are  far  superior  to  the  mere  readiness 
required  for  common  trades. 

Another  class   (to  which  belong  a  Liebio,  a  Fabaday,  a 
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D ALTON  ^  and  a  Gregory,)  investigates  the  nature  and  properties 
of  matter.  This  chymists  do,  nine  hundred  and  niBety-nine 
times  out  of  a  thousand,  not  for  profit,  but  for  honour.  They 
neither  bury  their  discoveries  under  a  bushel^  nor  confine  them 
within  the  iron  limits  of  a  patent,  but  fredy  communicate  them  ; 
for  they  think  that  truth,  like  light,  should  be  common  to  all ! 

To  assist  the  memory,  and  give  unity  to  scattered  data*  these 
discoverers  suggest  a  system,  or  start  an  hypothesis,  as  a  con- 
necting link  for  the  facts  observed.  They  thus  facilitate  com- 
prehension, and  bring  philosophy,  as  Socrates  boasted  that  he 
had  done,  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 

The  least,  therefore,  that  the  ordinary  chymist  can  do,  is  to 
learn  the  language  of  these  teachers  of  his  art.  To  wish  other- 
wise, is  tu  wish  to  bring  down  our  profession  to  the  level  of  the 
sluggish ;  be  our  lot  rather  cast  with  those  who  would  raise  it 
into  the  sphere  of  loftier  i^pirits,  who  breathe  life  into  all  which 
they  discuss.  It  is  they  who  give  our  profession  ^'  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,''  and  who  confer  on  the  trader  in  drugs  a 
station  so  far  above  those  who  deal  in  ordinary  commodities. 

The  rise  of  the  dmggist  into  his  present  respectable  position 
depends,  no  doubt,  in  part,  on  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
confidence  which  it  engenders  in  the  public.  The  druggist  is 
esteemed,  because  he  has  leisure  to  do  well  what  he  does ;  while 
it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  apothecary,  distracted  by  mul- 
tifarious occupations,  takes  the  goodness  of  his  medicines  on 
trust,  and  expects  his  customers  to  do  the  same. 

With  his  attention  directed  to  but  few  objects,  it  is  expected 
that  the  chymist's  acquaintance  with  their  forms,  properties,  and 
nomenclature,  shcvll  be  most  intimate.  Though  chained  to  the 
counter  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  a  large  portion 
of  this  time  is  unoccupied.  .  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  demand, 
that  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  theories 
which  are  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  names  in 
chymistry  ?  Is  he  to  be  allowed  to  plead  that  tlie  prefix  U  is 
insufficient  to  distinguish  a  remedy?  As  well  might  the 
school-boy  urge  that  the  prefix  un  does  not  sufficiently  mark  a 
negative ! 

Let  us,  then,  entreat  those  who  have  neglected  to  learn  these 
necessary  details  of  our  profession,  not  to  endeavour  to  lower  it 
to  their  own  temporary  level,  but  to  endeavour  to  rise  to  an  ideal 
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standard.  In  their  new  position,  among  the  aristocracy  of 
knowledge,  they  will  stand  securely,  far  better  defended  by  the 
heights  which  they  have  attained,  than  by  the  rank  which  parch- 
ments can  confer. 

While  aaedrcal  journal^  advocating  the  cause  of  the  harassed 
practitioner,  would  still  adhere  to  the  old  names,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  take  a  course  more  congenial  to  the  tnie  interests  of 
those  whom  we  support,  and  by  whom  we  are  supported.  Tlie 
medical  factotum  of  a  large  district  may  start  back  from  a 
clnster  of  new  terms,  like  a  man,  who,  as  Homer  says,  in  the 
hollow  of  a  valley,  has  trodden  on  a  serpent ;  but  the  scientific 
chymist,  urged  on  by  zeal,  and  not  destitute  of  leisure,  will  hail 
the  discoveries  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  and  will  consider 
nomenclatiure  merely  as  tlie  channel  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
loves. 

These  views  may  appear  troublesome  to  the  votaries  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  but  if  founded  on  tnith,  as  we  trust  they  are,  they 
must  and  will  be  generally  adopted. 

We  would  entreat  all  who  have  the  good  of  our  profession  at 
heart,  to  forget  their  jealous  rivalry,  and  waive,  for  the  present 
at  least,  their  hostile  pretensions.  Let  this  generous  policy  be 
pursued,  and  the  best  results  may  be  hoped  for.  It  would  be 
scarcely  too  much  to  anticipate  that  ere  long,  in  our  principal 
towns,  every  remedy  would  pass  over  the  counter  of  the  chymist 
and  druggist  ere  it  reached  the  lips  of  the  patient. 


/ 


CHYMISTRY,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Art.  II. — On  Crystallization, 

In  order  to  effect  the  crystallization  of  a  substance,  it  must  first 
be  converted  either  into  a  state  of  aqueous  or  gaseous  mobility ^^ 
as  by  increasing  the  temperature,  during  which  operation  the 
substance  is  fused  {e,  g>  sulphur,  bismuth,)  or  sublimed,  (sal  ammo- 
niac, iodine,)  or  by  allowing  one  substance  to  enter  into  chymical 
combination  with  another,  which  is  of  aqueous  or  gaseous  fluidity 
at  common  or  perhaps  somewhat  increased  temperature,  (e.  g, 
salts  in  water,  sulplrar  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  sulphate  of  barytcs 
in  vitriol,  camphor,  benzoic  acid,  &c.,  in  spirit  of  wine,  iodine 
in  hydrogen,  forming  hydrodic  acid  gas.)  The  same  cause 
which  first  imparted  a  state  of  fluidity  to  the  substance  must 
then  be  removed. 
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I.  If  heat  be  the  only  cause  producing  fluidity,  or  if  at  any 
rate  it  assists  in  dissolving  the  solid  substance  to  an  increased 
extent  in  any  liquor,  the  temperature  must  be  lowered.     In  order 
to  obtain  crystals  from  a  mass  in  fusion,  e.  g,  sulphur,  metals,  they 
are  allowed  to  solidify  only  partially,  when  the  parts  remaining  fluid 
are  decanted,  because  these  latter  would  otherwise  form  an  amor- 
phous mass  with  the  crystals  produced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  cooling.     The  vapours  of  sulphur,  iodine,  sal  ammoniac,  are 
conducted  to  a  cooled  part  of  the  apparatus,  where  they  are  de- 
posited in  crystals.     A  solution  of  different  salts  in  water,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  increased  temperature,  of  sulphur  in  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  of  camphor,  &c.  inspirit  of  wine,  deposits  on 
cooling  those  parts  of  the  solid  body,  in  a  crystalline  state,  which 
cannot  be  held  in  solution  at  the  lower  temperature.    During  the 
cooling  of  some  aqueous  liquids,  the  anomalous  phenomenon  is 
frequently  observed,  that  if  left  undisturbed  and  in  covered  or 
closed  vessels,  they  descend  far  beneath  that  degree  of  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  would  yield  crystals  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  this  without  relinquishing  the  liquid  state,  until 
any  movement,  or  the  introduction  of  solid  bodies,  &c.,  causes 
them  suddenly  to  assume  the  crystalline  form.     This  takes  place 
in  the    following   cases:  —  Whilst    wAter   solidifies   in* open 
vessels,  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  disturbed  at  0*C.=32*'  F., 
forming  a    crystalline    mass:    in    closed    bottles,    or   in    the 
ball    of   a  thermometer,  it  has   frequently  been   lowered    to 
6<»C''  =  21®F.    without    consolidating,     and    only    by    move- 
ment or  opening  of  the  vessel,  or  throwing   a  piece  of  ice 
into  the  water,  when  crystallization  quickly  ensues,  mdiating 
from   one  or  more  points,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  tempe- 
rature  of  the   water  rises  to  0**  ==  32**  F.      The  phenomenon 
of  fogs  forming  above  lakes  at  the  moment  of  congelation  may 
perhaps  arise  from  this  cause.     Pure  phosphorus,  fused  in  a 
basin  under  warm  water,  remains  liquid  through  the  night  at 
4'5®  =  40**  F.,  but  solidifies  when  poured  out  on  the  hand.^ — 
Clark,  [Ed,  J.  ofSc,  7.,  381.)     Phosphorus  boiled  with  a  ley  of 
potassa  remains  mixed  at  ordinary  temperature  some  times  for 
months  in  a  liquid  state,  and  consolidates  when  touched  with  a 
dry  and  solid  body. —  (Poggendorff.)    Sublimed  sulphur,  fused 
in  small  drops,  remains  during  the  night,  and  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, in  a  liquid  state,  and  solidifies  when  touched  with  any  solid 
body. — (Faraday,  (iuart,  J.  ofSc.y^l,  392  ;  also  Poggendorff, 
7, 240.)    Sulphur  precipitated  by  water  from  cliloride  of  sulphur, 
remains  fluid  whilst  mixed  with  it,  but  consolidates  instantly 
when  exposed  to  the  air. — (Poggendorff,  7,241.)  Glacial  acetic 
acid,  which  consolidates  in  open  vessels  at  16®  C.  ='60**  F.,  may 
be  cooled  in  closed  vessels  to  12*=*  =  53*6*=*  F  ,  and  does  not  conso- 
lidate even  if  agitated ;  by  opening  the  vessel,  however,  and  agi- 
tating it,  the  crystallization  takes  place,  commencing  from  above. 
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and  extending  throughout  the  \<^hole  mass  at  a  temperature  of 
15**  =  59®  F",  even  if  the  surrounding  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  glacial  acetic  acid.  Lowitz  {CrelPs  Ann.y  1790,  1, 
209),  and  Geiger  (  Sclnv.y  15,  64).  Oil  of  anniseed,  if  cooled 
in  a  closed  vessel,  undisturbed,  frequently  solidifies  only  after 
agitation,  and  then  instantly;  Buchner  {Repert.  15,  64). 
Scheererite  sometimes  remains,  after  fusion,  for  several  days, 
and  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  a  fluid  state,  and  crystallizes 
instantly  when  touched  with  a  platina-wire  or  glass-rod ; 
Stromeybr  (Kastn.  Arch.^  10,  1 14). 

Many  salts,  if  dissolved  in  hot  water,  show  the  same  anoma- 
lous phenomenon,  especially  sulphate  of  soda.  A  hot  solution, 
prepared  from  equal  parts  of  water  and  crystallized  Glauber's 
salt,  (sulphate  of  soda,  with  10  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization) 
does  not  crystallize  if  slowly  cooled,  or  by  quickly  plunging  it 
in  cold  water,  if  contained  in  a  barometer  tube  previously  boiled, 
or  in  a  well-closed  vessel  in  vacuo,  or  in  an  open  vessel  spread  over 
with  a  layer  of  turpentine  (Gay-Lussao),  or  in  a  vessel  containing 
air  well  closed,  or  even  when  only  loosely  covered  with  a  lid, 
(Schweigger),  or  in  an  open  vessel  under  a  bell  containing  air, 
and  closed  by  water,  or  in  open  bottles  undisturbed^  or  in  a  small 
and  open  glass  placed  in  a  closed  bottle,  and  which  bottle  con- 
tains some  potash,  in  order  to  dry  the  air  therein ;  under  which 
circumstances  Glauber's  salt  effloresces  by  the  influence  of  the  air, 
not  even  crystallizing  if  rinsed  down,butis  dissolved,  (Ziz.) — The 
crystallization  of  a  solution  cooled  in  this  way  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced imipediately,  at  others  after  a  short  time  has  elapsed.  ( 1 .)  By 
movement,  that  is  to  say  if  the  solution  was  cooled  in  an  open 
vessel.  (2.)  By  admission  of  the  air,  as  by  opening  the  vessels,when 
crystallization  ensues  the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  opening,  while  at  the  same  time  a  slight  movement  seems 
to  be  requisite.  The  crystallization  commences  in  this  case  from 
above,  where  the  solution,  the  air,  and  the  vessel,  are  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  only  a  little  beneath  the  surface,  provided  a 
grain  of  dust  falls  into  the  liquor  when  opened.  In  a  solution 
cooled  in  vacuo,  a  small  bubble  of  air,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  or 
nitrogen,  is  suflicient  to  cause  crystallization  (Gay-Lussac.)  (3.) 
By  touching  the  solution  with  a  solid  body  (glass-rod,  flint,  iron- 
wire,  a  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt,  a  small  grain  of  dust  floating  in 
the  air.)  These  bodies  do  not  produce  crystallization  if  cooled 
with  the  hot  solution,  nor  (the  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt  excepted) 
if  they  are  put  into  the  solution  after  being  previously  wetted  or 
heated,  (Ziz.)  Crystallization  in  this  case  commences  from  the 
foreign  substance.  If  a  solution  of  8  parts  of  Glauber's  salt  in 
9  parts  of  boiling  water  is  allowed  to  crystallize,  and  the  whole 
is  then  heated  in  a  retort  to  from  50  to  55*'C.=122  to  13 PF.,  until 
1-32  of  the  crystals  is  left  undissolved,  and  the  closed  bottle 
then  cooled,  frequently  no  crystallization  is  produced  by  the  crys- 
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talliDe  mass  still  present,  but»  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  still 
further  and  entirely'  dissolved,  at  a  slow  rate,  by  iuclimng  the 
retort  in  a  manner  that  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  su- 
perabundant liquor,  and  still  quicker  by  agitation,  which,  how- 
ever, produces  also  crystallization.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  so- 
lution obtained  at  from  50  to  55'=  122  to  ISl^'F.,  is  decanted  from 
the  1-32  of  the  crystals,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  a  basin,  the 
remaining  mother-liquor,  added  to  the  1-32,  does  not  dissolve 
it.  Two  solutions  at  least  may  therefore  be  distinguished : — Ist. 
The  saturated — that  is  so  say,  that  liquor  which  remains  behind 
after  the  salt  present  in  excess  has  formed  into  crystals  from  a 
boiling  solution  in  an  open  vessel ;  and,  2dly,  the  super-HUu- 
rated — that  is  to  say,  the  solution  saturated  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  then  cooled  in  closed  vessels :  this  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing still  more  salt,  but  it  deposits  at  a  lower  temperature  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  containing  1  atom  of  salt  with  8  atoms  of 
water  (H.  Oqden.)  A  solution  of  2  parts  of  Glauber's  salt  in  1 
part  of  boiling  water  yields,  on  cooling  in  closed  vessels,  hard 
and  transparent  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  consisting  of  1  atom 
of  salt  with  8  atoms  of  water,  which,  if  the  supernatant  liquor 
be  caused  to  crystallize  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  means, 
instantly  becomes  opaque  (Coxe  and  Ziz.)  If  51  parts  of  crystal- 
lized Glauber*s  salt  are  dissolved  in  49  parts  of  warm  water,  and 
then,  after  being  cooled  to  below  10®  C==50^F.,are  caused  to  crys- 
tallize suddenly  by  one  of  the  means  mentioped,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  Glauber's  salt  assume  the  crystalline  form,  and  an  increase 
of  13®  C.=23®F.  occurs  at  the  same  time.  Thomson  infers  this 
increase  of  temperature  as  arising  from  the  conversion  of  liuquid 
Water  into  solid  water  of  crystallization,  which  agrees  pretty  well 
with  tlie  calculation :  the  evolution  of  heat  from  the  passing  of 
the  fluid  salt  into  solid,  must,  however,  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count (Gmeun.)  The  statement  of  Thenabd  (ScAto.  15,  257») 
that  after  cr}'stallization  ensuing  in  this  manner,  a  mother-liquor 
is  left  behind,  which  is  not  saturated  with  salt  at  the  tempera- 
ture indicated,  seems  to  be  based  on  error.  Thomson  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  remaining  liquor,  according  as  its  ten^pera- 
ture  is  increased,  contains  a  corresponding  quantity  of  Glauber's 
salt  in  solution,  a  great  part  of  which  still  forms  into  crystals  on 
cooling  to  the  former  point  of  10°C.=50»  F. 

A  hot  and  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  potassa,  if  cooled 
in  a  closed  bottle,  crystallizes  when  agitated,  without  requiring 
the  vessel  to  be  opened.  Meanwhile  it  assumes  a  considerable 
higher  temperature  (Coxe.)  It  does  not  ciystallize  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  agitating,  but  if  cold  water  be  poured  over  it,  or  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  air  over  it  (Ogdsn.)  A  solution  of 
1  part  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  4  parts  of  warm  water, 
and  cooled  to  less  thau  10^  C.s=50^  F.,  crystallizes  after  the 
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bottle  18  opened,  and  agitated^  gives  out  an  increase  of  temperature 
amounting  to  8^=14*4'.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  soda,  strongly 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  cooled  to  +*»10=50"  F. 
in  a  loosely-covered  vessel,  remains  in  the  liquid  state.  If  it  be 
then  decanted  into  another  vessel,  it  solidifies  somewhat  rapidly 
into  a  fibrous  mass,  while  its  temperature  rises  to  52*5^=126*^5. 
F.  (Gmelin.)  Fiashoff  {Br.  Arch.  38,  326,)  obtained  under 
similar  circumstances  an  increase  of  temperature  of  59  C.= 
138**  F. ;  a  crystal  of  acetate  of  soda,  thrown  into  the  iquor, 
produces  crystallization  ;  less  rapidly,  however,  than  n  the 
case  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Ooden.)  A  hot  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  fi'equently  remains  liquid  when  cooled 
in  closed  vessels,  and  yields  by  agitation  granular  crystals 
(CoxE.)  A  drop  of  spirit  of  wine  produces  therein  a  centre 
from  which  the  crystallization  commences  (Ooden.)  A  mix- 
ture of  saltpetre  and  stdphuric  acid  heated  for  some  time 
yielded  a  clear  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  consolidated  only 
after  a  crystal  of  saltpetre  had  been  thrown  into  it,  at  the  same 
time  evolving  heat  (Oreen,  Gilb.  70,320.)  The  following  salts 
i^semble  in  their  properties  those  jast  mentioned  :  *-Subsul- 
phftte  of  soda  (Heeren;)  carbonate^  phosphate,  and  borate 
of  soda  (Gay-Lussac  ;}  nitrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  silver,  sugar  of  lead 
(Fischer,  Schw.  12,  187) ;  nitrate  of  ammonia,  bisulphate  of 
potassd,  bichromate  of  potassa,  muriate  of  barytes,  ammonia, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  oxide  of  zinc,  ferrocyanate  of 
potassa,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  potassiotartrate  of  soda,  and  po- 
tassiotartrate  of  antimony  (Ogden.)  Alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
copper*,  yield,  indeed*,  on  cooling  their  solutions,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  crystals ;  but  after  opening  and  agitating  the  vessels 
a  fttill  fcirther  quantity  (Coxe.)  Nitro  pectic-acid  also  pos- 
sesses the  same  property  (Mcjider,/.  pr.  Ch.  16,  293.)  On  the 
other  hand,  crystals  are  formed  firom  saturated  and  warm  solu- 
tions, if  cooled  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia,  sulphate,  chlorate,  nitrate,  and  simple  chromate  of 
potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  common  salt,  barytes,  strontian, 
iritrate  of  barytes,  potassio-sniphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
lead,  sublimate  of  quicksilver,  and  oxalic  acid  (Gay-Lussac, 
OoDSN.)  In  general  those  bodies  which  furnish  the  before- 
mentioned  anomalous  phenomenon  assume,  the  crystalline  form 
m  combination  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization (with  the  exception  of  the  bichromate  of  potassa  and 
the  nitrate  of  silver,)  and  those  which  do  not  furnish  this  phe- 
nomenon, with  little  or  no  water  of  crystallization,  Berthollet 
{Staiique  Chim.  1,  82,)  and  Gay-Lussac,  ascribe  this  anomalous 
state  to  a  tardiness  in  their  molecules;  and  Thenard  is  likewise 
of  opinion  that  those  parts  are  brought  into  another  position 
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with  jeference  to  each  other,  by  agitation.  Agitations  hdwevetf 
does  not  always  produce  crystallization  in  closed  vessels ;  at  aU 
events,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  cohesive  power  of  a  body  fine* 
quently  excites  its  influence  iu  consequence  of  a  mechanical  cause, 
in  which  case  this  power  overwhelms  other  forces,  e.  g*^  that 
of  the  affinity  of  the  body  for  caloric,  or  tp  the  medium  employed 
for  diffusing  the  substance  in  question.  Consult  GAY-Lt7SSAC 
{Ann.  Chim.  87,  225, and  ScHW.  9, 70  ;)  and  further ^fsn.  Chim, 
Phya,  J 1,  301  ;  Schweigger  {Schw.  979) ;  Ziz  (Schw.  15,160); 
Thomson  [Ann.  Phil.  19, 169;)  H.  Ogden  (N.Ed.  PAU.  T.  13,309.) 

IL  If  the  body  intended  to  be  crystallized  has  been  made 
fluid  by  combining  it  with  another  ponderable  body,  the  latter 
must  be  removed.  This  is  done  either  by  expelling  it  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  whether  at  a  high  or  low  temperature,  in  the  air, 
or  in  vacuo,  or  by  depriving  it  of  the  substance  employed  for 
liquefaction,  by  adding  some  other  ponderable  substance.  Thus 
saltpetre  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  adding  spirit 
of  wine ;  camphor  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  the  addition  of 
water ;  iodine  from  hydriodic  acid  gas  by  adding  a  little  chlorine. 

The  following  observations  occur  during  the  process  of  crys* 
tallization  : — Istly.  The  slower  the  liquified  substance  is  reduced 
to  the  state  of  solidity,  and  the  less  it  is  disturbed,  the  fewer, 
larger,  and  more  distinct,  are  the  crystals  formed ;  the  quicker 
the  temperature  is  lowered,  or  the  means  of  solution  withdrawn, 
the  more  numerous,  smaller,  and  indistinct  are  the  produced 
crystals ;  for  in  the  former  case,  time  is  afforded  to  the  molecules 
of  the  consolidating  body  to  attach  themselves  regularly  to  those 
which  have  been  previously  disengaged  firom  tlie  liquor,  and 
which  form  the  generating  point  of  a  crystal.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  crystallization  rapidly  ensuing,  many  particles  con- 
solidate simultaneously,  each  of  them  forms  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  rest  of  the  mass  ranges  itself,  and  a  greater  number  of 
crj'stals  are  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  Uius  are  less  dis- 
tinctly formed.  On  this  observation,  the  difference  between  sugar- 
candy  and  loaf  sugar  is  founded.  Generally,  also,  all  granular 
and  fibrous  formations,  as  marble  in  salt  mines,  and  fibrous  gyp- 
sum, must  be  considered  as  an  accumulation  of  as  many  imperfect 
crystals  as  there  are  grains  or  fibres.  According  4o  Leblanc 
(/.  Phy8.  55,  300)  in  order  to  obtain  from  solutions  the  largest 
and  most  regular  crystals,  a  solution  not  completely  saturated  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly,  when  a  few  crystals  only  aro  produced) 
the  most  perfect  of  which  are  selected,  and  placed  separately  in 
a  solution  of  the  same  salt,  which  is  charged  with  the  salt  in 
question,  only  a  little  more  than  it  is  able  to  hold  in  solution  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  by  slightly  heating  the  solution,  and 
which  therefore  gradually  deposits  the  excess  on  the  crystals 
which  have  been  placed  therein.     The  same  operation  is  re- 
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pealed  unlil  the  crystals  have  obtained  the  desired  size.  They 
arcy  however,  to  be  turned  repeatedly,  because  the  side  of  the 
crystals  touching  the  bottom  are  rather  prevented  from  taking 
up  the  crystalline  substance.  In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
repeatedly  preparing  a  somewhat  more  saturated  solution,  some 
of  the  salt  may  be  suspended  in  a  gauze  bag  or  funnel,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  solution,  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature ; 
for  as  by  the  change  of  temperature  the  waiiner  parts  of  the 
liquor  ascend  to  the  surface,  and  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  salt 
therein  suspended,  and  then  increasing  in  their  specific  gravity 
descend  to  the  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel^  the  crystals 
gradually  increase  in  size,  and  it  is  only  requisite  to  turn  them 
repeatedly. 

2dly.  On  their  first  origin,  so  far  at  least  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  observation,  the  crystals  appear  in  general  in  the  same  shape 
as  afterwards ;  and  it  is  not  found  that  the  primary  shape  is 
formed,  which  afterwards,  by  the  further  addition  of  matter, 
according  to  certain  laws,  passes  into  the  secondary  form.  Thus 
the  octahedron  of  alum,  as  recently  ascertained  by  F.  Richt£R 
Zeitschr.  Ph.  v.  W.  3, 348)  shows  on  its  first  formation  the  same 
obtuseness  of  angles  and  comers  as  when  examined  after  its 
complete  formation.  If,  however,  the  further  formation  of  the 
crystals  be  continued  at  different  epochs,  and  from  liquids  of  a 
different  kind,  their  shape  is  firequently  altered,  lliis  can  be 
observed  in  many  crystallized  minerals,  the  nucleus  and  the 
i»hell  of  which  appear  fi:equently  of  a  different  colour.  According 
to  F.  KiCHTER,  {Zeitschr.  Ph.  v.  W.  2,111)  m  fluor  a  rose-coloured 
octahedron  is  found  inclosed  in  a  green  cube ;  a  yellow  cubo- 
octahedron  (fig.  4),  the  octahedral  surfaces  of  which  are  only 
covered  with  a  violet  layer ;  a  blue  dodecahedron  (fig.  3),  in- 
closed in  a  green  cube ;  a  cubo-octahedron  (fig.  4),  in  a  pyramido- 
cube  (fig.  9),  &c.  The  interior  and  the  exterior  mass  are  found 
to  be  formed  in  such  cases  of  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
laminae.  Calcareous  spar,  and  other  mineral  bodies,  according 
to  HiCHTER,  present  similar  phenomena. 

ddly.  Crystals  form  on  the  places  where  the  liquefying  prin- 
ciple has  been  withdrawn,  or  where  they  are  caused  to  attach 
by  their  adhesive  force.  Thus  they  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquor,  because  evaporation  or  refrigeration  is  caused  by  the  air, 
and  attraction  between  the  air  and  the  crystals  here  takes  place. 
Further,  also,  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel, 
because  they  allow  the  caloric  to  pass  therefix)m,  and  because 
they  exert  their  attractive  power  on  the  crystals,  and  lastly  on 
solid  bodies  plunged  into  the  liquor^  since  they  act  by  attraction. 
Crystals  generally  attach  much  easier  to  wood  and  yam  than 
to  porcelain,  glass,  and  metal ;  more  readily  to  porcelain  than  to 
glass  ;  more  readily  to  groimd  glass  than  to  smooth  glass  (com- 
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pare  6riffith*s  Ann.  Pharm.  22,  210);  and  this  may,  perhaps, 
furnish  an  explai\ation  of  the  phenomenon,  that  if,  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  crystalline  liquor,  a  glass  rod  is  here  and 
there  passed  over  the  inside,  the  crystals  chiefly  adhere  to  those 
places.  The  crystalline  mass  first  formed  then  furnishes  a  point 
where  the  rest  adhere,  and  attracts  them  with  a  greater  power 
than  foreign  substances.  Thus,  according  to  Lowitz,  in  a  solu* 
tion  of  saltpetre  and  Glauber's  salt,  prepared  at  a  high  tempe* 
rature,  and  then  cooled,  a  crystal  of  saltpetre,  and  a  crystal  of 
Glauber's  salt,  cause  a  simultaneous  but  separate  formatkm  <tf 
saltpetre  and  Glauber*s  salt,  whilst,  from  the  same  solution,  lefit 
by  itself,  botli  salts  assume  crystalline  forms  mixed  with  each 
other.  If  a  drop  of  solution  of  gypsum  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
on  a  lamina  of  a  recently  separated  crystal  of  gypsum,  numerous 
crystals  of  gypsum  may  be  perceived  by  the  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope, the  whole  of  which  are  parallel  with-  each  other,  and 
the  lamina  of  gypsum.  This  parallelism  does  not  take  place  by 
employing  foreign  substances  (Frankenheim,  Fogg.  27,  516). 
On  evaporating  a  solution  at  a  temperature  beneath  the  boiling 
point,  the  first  crystals  generally  adhere  to  4he  circle  formed 
around  the  vessel  at  the  uppermost  limits  of  the  liquor ;  the  rest 
of  the  liquor  frequently  ascends  in  the  ci^'stals  thus  formed,  and 
furnishes  new  crystals  by  evaporation,  which  finally  ascend  over 
the  brim  of  the  vessel.  This  is  what  we  call  efflorescence.  If 
crystals  deposit  from  the  lower  portions  of  their  solution, 
a  current  is  observed  in  the  liquor,  which  is  produced 
by  each  crystal  depriving  that  portion  of  the  solution  with  which 
it  is  in  contact  of  as  much  of  the  ciystalline  surfiice  as  possible, 
in  certain  proportions,  thus  diminishing  its  specific  gravity,  and 
causing  it  to  ascend  to  the  surface  in  order  to  give  place  to  those 
portions  of  the  liquor  which  are  more  strongly  impregnated. 

4thly •  If  a  body  assumes  the  crystalline  form  firrai  a  solu- 
tion, and  this  latter  is  not  completely  removed  by  evapora- 
tion, the  mother  liquor  remains  behind  with  the  crystals. 
This  is  the  liquor  which  still  c<mtains  in  solution  such  portien 
of  the  ciystallizing  substance  as  is  allowed  by  the  quantity  of  the 
liquor  and  its  temperature.  It  frequently  occurs  that  small 
portions  of  this  liquor,  variable  in  quantity  even  in  the  same 
liquid,  are  enclosed  in  the  crystallized  substance,  as  water  of 
decrepitation,  especially  if  die  process  of  crystaUizalion  has 
taken  place  with  rapidity,  and  the  uniting  crystalline  lamina 
leave  interstices  between  each  oth^.  The  crystals  containing 
this  water  not  fiising  before  the  inclosed  mother  liquor  arrives 
at  its  boiling  point,  furnish,  when  heated^  the  phenomenon  of 
decrepitation,  the  steam  evolved  from  its  mother  liquor  forcibly 
bursting  the  mass.  This  water  of  decrepitation,  which  as  an 
occasional  and  mechanical  addition,  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
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cry8iallinefoiiu,|and  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  cbymi- 
cally-conibined  water  of  crystallization  contained  in  certain 
crystals  in  fixed  proportions,  and  on  which  their  form  depends. 
Common  salt,  if  crystallized  by  slowly  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution,  does  not  decrepitate,  but  vehemently,  if  obtained  by 
quickly  boiling  the  solution.  Some  kinds  of  calcareous  spar 
decrepitate,  not  so^others.  According  to  Baurdimont  (J.  Pharm. 
22, 337,)  who  ascribes  decrepitation  as  arieing  merely  from  anun- 
equal  heating  of  the  laminar  substance  (?),  this  property  is  chiefly 
apparent  in  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  in  the 
bromide  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  sulphate,  chromate,  and  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  sulphate  of  bary tes,  red  ferrocyanate  of  po- 
tassium, and  cyanide  of  mercury. 

[To  be  continncd.] 


Art.  III. — Elementary  Course  of  Pharmacy ^  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  P.  A.  Cap  and  Rudolph  BrandeSy  collated  with  the 
Works  of  PhcebuSf  Soubeiran^  Guibourty  Lecanu^  DufloSj 
Gmeliny  8^c»  Sfc* 

[Contmned  from  page  416.] 

§  12.  Course  of  instruction. — ^The  course  of  instruction,  there- 
fore, embraces  the  following  periods : — 

A.  The  period  qf  preparation  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  well 
educated  man,  and  is  obtained  by  well  directed  studies  in  public 
or  private  schools. 

B.  The  term  qf  apprenticeship. 

C.  The  term  of  improvement. 

These  comprise  likewise  the  arrangement  we  have  sketched 
with  the  view  of  detailing  the  general  principles  which  form  the 
object  of  this  work.  We  intend  to  discuss  the  three  before- 
mentioned  periods  consecutively,  af>pointing  to  each  the  impor- 
tance they  deserve,  and  endeavouring  to  state,  clearly  and  pre- 
cisely, the  most  essential  facts  connected  with  them,  avoiding, 
as  much  as  possible,  details  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 
various  treatises  on  the  different  branches  of  pharmacy.  Before, 
however,  we  address  ourselves  to  this  main  object  of  our  work, 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  in  few  words,  the  order,  extent, 
and  term  of  a  phanoaceutical  apprenticeship.  If  we  deviate  in 
some  points  from  the  system  hitherto  observed  in  England,  our 
views  may  not  be  considered  injudicious  in  attempting  to  anti- 
cipate that  necessity  for  reform  in  the  instruction  of  the  young 
pharmaceutist,  which,  from  the  progress  of  public  opinion^  is 
evidently  as  necessary  as  in  other  instances;  besides  which, 
the  system  about  to  be  suggested  is  already  followed  in  some 
establishments,  and  in  several  countries  has  even  been  prescribed 
by  law. 
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§  13.  We  may  now  pass  over  the  preparatory  studies,  since 
we  shall  soon  return  to  tbeni.  Pharmaceutical  instruction,  gene- 
rally continuing  from  five  to  six  years,  commences  on  the  expi- 
ration of  such  scholastic  studies.  The  first  period  comprehends 
a  term  of  four  years,  devoted  to  the  practical  attainment  of  the 
art,  and  is  termed  apprenticeship.  The  second  period  should 
comprehend  one  or  two  years  devoted  to  theoretical  attainments, 
and  may  be  termed  the  period  of  improvement. 

§  14.  Apprenticeship. — The  principal  aim  of  the  first  period 
is  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  preparing  remedies.  Tlic  appren- 
tice exercises  himself  during  this  period  in  such  operations  as 
are  practised  in  Pharmacy,  using  the  closer  acceptation  of  the 
word.  His  task  is  to  endeavour  to  render  himself  capable  of 
properly  conducting  all  the  manipulations  and  processes  which 
occur  in  the  duties  of  the  shop  of  a  chymist  and  dniggist. 

This  period  should  be  divided  into  two  epochs,  each  occupy- 
ing two  years. 

During  the  first  epoch,  the  young  man  admitted  in  the  apothe- 
cary's shop  is  an  under  apprentice ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term  he  becomes  a  first  apprentice,  provided  he  has  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  master,  that  he  is  conversant  with  the  first 
details  of  botanical,  chymical,  and  pharmaceutical  nomencla- 
ture, and  the  primary  elements  of  pharmacy.  During  the  first 
epoch  he  takes  part  in  the  labours  of  the  laboratory,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  the  second  epoch  he  is  more  fully  en- 
trusted with  the  labours  of  the  laboratory,  and,  if  required,  takes 
part,  under  especial  surveillance  of  the  conductor  of  the  dispen- 
sary, in  the  prepaiation  of  prescriptions. 

According  to  the  extent  and  the  arrangements  of  the  business 
in  which  the  pupil  is  engaged,  this  method  is  subject  to  many 
variations,  which  cannot  be  detailed  with  perfect  accuracy, 
especially  in  shops  where  one  apprentice  only  is  kept.  The 
principle  to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  is,  that  the  first  years  are 
destined  for  instruction  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory,  and 
for  the  minor  tasks  in  the  dispensary.  Usually,  however,  the 
different  details  of  the  business  are  so  closely  connected,'  tliat 
application  to  one  prepares  the  way  for  another. 

§  15.  Improvement  comprehendeds  the  time devotedlto  the]me' 
thodical  study  of  the  different  scienceswhich  complete  a  pharmaceu- 
tical education.  The  attainments  to  be  acquired  during  this  period 
embrace  tlie  more  scientific  study  of  the  difierent  branches  of 
natural  history  (mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology,)  of  physics, 
chymistry,  toxicology,  knowledge  ol  drugs,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice of  the  finer  chymical  and  pharmaceutical  operations,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  in  large  laboratories,  and  under  the  eye  of 
able  teachers. 

These  studies  may  either  be  pursued  in  a  university,  where 
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the  various  professors  hold  their  classes,  or  in  schools  specially 
devoted  to  pharmacy,  and  may  be  entered  \ipon  either  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  apprenticeship,  or,  still  better,  some 
years  afterwards,  the  young  man  meanwhile  practising  as  an 
assistant,  with  a  view  to  acquire  more  practice,  and  by  diligently 
reading  and  storing  up  the  theoretical  views  of  our  best 
writers  on  the  above  subjects,  so  as  to  derive  as  much  benent  as 
possible  from  the* oral  instructions  conveyed  during  a  course  of 
lectures^ 

§  16.  Advantages  of  a  System  of  Instruction. — The  position 
which  we  have  suggested  in  this  cpurse,  for  the  acquirement  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  by  practice,  before  entering  into 
tlieory,  is  not  only  based  on  custom,  as  hitherto  practised  in  the 
trade,  but  also  on  important  reasons.  It  is  doubtless  correct  and 
proper^  that  in  a  branch  consisting  more  of  scientific  observa- 
tions and  combinations  than  of  positive  detail  and  practical 
application  thereof,  that  theoretical  study  should  precede  expe- 
riment, in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  young  man  may  acquire  the 
habit  of  being  fully  in  possession  of  the  leading  views  and  the 
capability  of  applying  them.  But  if  the  art  in  question  be  of 
practical  application  rather  than  the  study  of  scientific  facts, 
practice  must  have  precedence,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  ac* 
custom  himself  at  an  early  period  to  the  material  details  of  such 
art,  and  that  he  may  be  secured  against  the  errors  of  a  career 
unfortunately  prone  to  speculation,  and  from  which  erroneous 
line  of  conduct  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  he  should 
carefully  guard  himself. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining,  however,  that  one  of  these  plans 
should  be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ;  on  the  contrary, 
both  should  be  combined.  Whilst  the  pupil  devotes  himself  to 
the  practice  of  manual  operations,  he  will  be  found  continually 
endeavouring  to  imderstand  their  theory,  principles,  and  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  facts  themselves  must  precede  any  explanation  of 
them,  and  that  theoretical  instructions  cannot  yield  any  useful 
result  unless  eAch  principle  be  firmly  connected  with  those  facts 
— the  one  ibrming  the  foundation,  and  the  other  the  test  of  the 
instruction  which  has  to  be  acquired. 

§  17.  Examination. — At  the  termination  of  the  first  period  of 
pharmaceutical  apprenticeship,  the  pupil  should  be  examined 
by  parties  appointed  by  Government,  or,  still  better,  as  is  the 
case  in  several  foreign  States,  by  a  special  committee,  consisting 
of  chymists  and  druggists,  and  some  officially-appointed  phy- 
sician, as  to  whether  he  possesses  the  attainments  that  he  ought 
to  have  acquired  duriug  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  undertaking  the  situation  of.  assistant  If  honourably 
passed,  the  young  student  should  receive  a  certificate,  announc- 
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ingtbe  xvsiilt  of  this  his  preparatory  examination.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  period  of  pharmaceutical  apprentice- 
ship, when  he  begins  to  enter  upon  higher  duties,  being  already- 
conversant  with  the  practical  part  of  his  art,  it  remains  for  the 
pupil  to  prove  his  attainments  acquired  so  far ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  second  division  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  receives  from  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  a  testimonial,  having  refe- 
rence to  the  knowledge  and  skill  he  has  acquired  up  to  that  time 
in  his  future  profession. 

§  18.  Public  Examination. — After  having  honourably  com- 
pleted the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  and  the  ensuing  period  of 
his  studies,  and  after  having  sensed  for  several  years  in  different 
chymists^  shops  as  an  assistant,  the  young  pharmacist  may  deem 
himself  prepared  to  undergo  a  public  examination,  in  order  to 
prove  before  a  committee  *to  be  appointed  by  Government  to 
undertake  such  examination  ;  and  after  having  placed  before 
such  committee  his  testimonials  of  character,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  various  theoretical  and  practical 
tasks  submitted  to  him,  and  by  a  final  and  verbal  examination, 
that  he  has  acquired  all  the  attainments  requiiied  by  the  public, 
to  assure  them  lliat  he  is  competent  and  trustwoiiby  to  conduct 
a  business  on  his  own  account.  He  is  then  in  possession  of 
attainments  which  fully  entitle  him  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor 
PhilosophiaB,  which  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon  those  who 
seek  to  elevate  their  position,  to  agitate  most  sti'enuously  for. 

§  19.  General  Remarks  on  Preparatory  Studies, ^-hovtA  com- 
plaints have  been  made,  if  not  in  England,  yet  abroad,  that  in- 
struction in  the  schools  is  too  exclusively  directed  to  classic 
attainments,  and  that  the  pupils  are  for  a  too  long  space  of  time 
occupied  with  objects  which  are  totally  unconnected  with  the 
business  of  life.  This  objection  is  not  wholly  without  founda- 
tion in  some  instances ;  it  docs  not  in  the  least  apply,  however, 
to  the  medical  profession  or  any  of  its  branches.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  chymist  and  druggist,  whose  art  is  based  on  various 
departments  of  science,  must  be  prepared  to  pass  through  all 
those  branches  of  instruction  which  form  the  basis  of  a  good 
education,  or  of  a  learned  profession.  The  influence  of  good 
scholastic  tuition  extends  over  the  whole  period  of  life,  and  its 
want  is  deeply  felt  in  almost  every  situation  formed  by  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  society.  If  the  right  time  for  acquiring  these 
attainments  has  once  been  allowed  to  pass  neglected,  it  is  lost 
for  erer^  with  all  its  good  results ;  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  time 
win  make  amends  for  such  neglect. 

§  20.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  occupation  of  a  chjnnist 
and  druggist  offers  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship some  difficulties  and  annoyances.  It  is  necessary  to 
inform  parents,  who  destine  their  sons  for  this  occupation,  that 
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their  sons  should  feel  a  real  predilection  for  it,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  a  decided  inclination  and  firm  determination  to  over- 
come these  annoyances  should  be  paramount.  Immediately 
after  having  left  school,  he  ought  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
practical  part  of  his  art,  and  during  this  period  if  even,  speculative 
research  be  entirely  neglected,  he  seldom  finds  time  to  return  to 
the  study  of  the  classics.  The  numerous  detaib  of  a  dispensa- 
tory— the  attraction  of  new  objects  praaenled  to  him — the  won- 
ders of  physics  and  chymical  processes,  will  incessantly  occupy 
his  attention,  and  finally  convert  hhn  into  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  his  profession. 

Previous  to  devoltng  himself  entirely  to  this  art,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  intended  apprentice  should  have  attained  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  bis  scholastic  studies.  Meanwhile  the  attentive  tutor 
will  mideavuur  to  give  an  impetus  to  his  pursuits  in  a  direction 
calculated  to  assist  him  in  his  future  vocation.  PoGGENnoRFF  ob- 
serves with  justice,  that  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
successfully  to  pharmacy  need  possess  first-rate  talents,  and  have 
been  favoured  with  an  excellent  education. 

§21.'  The  pupil  should  first  occupy  himself  with  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  because  they  form  the  foundation  of  all 
scientific  technology,  whilst  in  studying  them  he  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  classic  writers  of  antiquity;  and,  lastly, 
because  excellent  works  relating  to  his  art  have  been  written  in 
these  two  languages,  which  deserve  to  be  read  in  the  original, 
and  some  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been  translated.  The  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  is  never  so  successfully  pursued  as 
during  youth.  Since  nearly  all  the  technical  terms  of  the  medical 
sciences  are  of  Greek  origin,  whilst  those  of  the  natural  sciences 
are  chiefly  formed  fi'om  the  Latin,  and  as  our  Pharmacopoeias, 
with  but  few  recent  exceptions,  are  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  necessity  of  being  well  informed  in  these  language^  is 
apparent.  With  merely  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin,  the 
pharmacien  constantly  runs  the  risk  of  making  mistakes  in  the 
execution  of  prescriptions,  which  prescriptions  are  invariably 
written  in  Latin.  This  causes  great  inconvenience,  and  some- 
times painful  accidents,  exposing  the  less  educated  chymist  to 
the  heaviest  reisponsibility.  If  a  profound  study  of  Latin  be  ne- 
cessary to  him  who  writes  in  this  language,  it  is  also  absolutely 
essential  for  him  who  has  to  interpret  such  prescriptions ;  and  in 
such  cases  perfect  ignorance  would  certainly  be  preferable  to 
that  imperfect  knowledge  which  causes  its  possessor  to  suppose 
he  can  never  be  mistaken.  ^ 

**  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.'' 

The  knowledge  of  the  livinff  languages  enables  him  to  follow 
the  progress  of  science  among  his  contemporaries  in  foreign 
nations. 
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By  the  knowledge  of  history  fV^hich  throws  a  light  on  the  past, 
be  will  afterwards  learn  to  understand  the  connexion  of  the 
epochs  of  his  science  with  those  of  universal  history.  Geography 
will  guide  him  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  natural 
bodies,  and  of  the  changes  produced  in  them  by  the  influence  of 
different  climates. 

§  22.  The  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is  at  the  present 
time  indispensable  to  the  pharmaceutist*  It  is  impossible  for  the 
pupil,  either  during  his  apprenticeship,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
practical  occupations  of  his  employer's  laboratory,  or  during  his 
studies  pursued  in  an  establishment  for  further  instruction,  to 
make  any  decent  progi'ess  without  having  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  By  means  of  Arithmetic  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  calculation  of  the  proportions,  and  with  the 
different  systems  of  weights  and  measures ;  by  Algebra  he  \9 
practised  in  tlie  art  of  representing  quantities  and  elements  by 
symbols ;  Geometry  prepares  himp  for  the  study  of  those  forms 
which  mineral  substances  and  salts  assume  during  crystallization. 

Primarily,  howevei*,  as  being  very  essential,  the  pupil  should 
not  neglect  elementary  instruction  in  physics,  chymistry,  and 
natural  history,  which  at  the  present  time  forms  an  essential  part 
of  a  good  education,  and  lectures  on  which  are  now  given,  more 
or  less  detailed,  in  almost  all  public  schools.  Such  instruction 
will  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  these  beautiful  and  interesting 
sciences,  and  will  be  an  excellent  introduction  to  his  lietter  and 
more  profoimd  studies. 

[To  be  cootinued.] 


Art,  IV. — On  the  Analysis  of  Oxgall^  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements,     By  the  Baron  J.  Berzelius. 

[Prom  the  Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.] 
[Continued  from  page  403.] 

By  decomposing  the  soda  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  after 
evaporation  of  the  ether  contained  in  it,  bilin,  a  plaster-like  acid , 
and  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  were  obtained  in  the  acid 
liquor.  It  was  treated  as  before  with  ether.  The  two  first  por- 
tions of  ether  added  to  it,  partly  dissolved  it,  whilst  drops  of  bilin, 
dissolved  in  water,  fell  down,  and  a  magma,  not  soluble  therein, 
collected  at  the  bottom.  When  a  third  portion  of  ether  was 
added,  and  left  in  contact  with  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  this 
magma  was  converted  into  a  copious,  snowy-white^  laminar 
crystallization  of  cholic  acid,  among  the  laminas  of  which  the 
liquid  bilin  was  absorbed.  The  ether  was  decanted,  and  the 
cholic  acid  washed  first  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the 
ethereal  solution,  and  then  with  water,  in  order  to  disengage  the 
liquid  bilin.  Duiing  this  proceeding,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cholic  acid  remained  behind  in  fine  crystalline  scales. 
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The  residue,  after  removing  the  ether  by  distillation,  was  dis- 
solved in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  again  treated  with  ether,  which 
then  extracted  but  a  very  slight  quantity  indeed.  Whilst  pre- 
cipitating the  combination  of  soda  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  glutinous 
acid  was  disengaged,  and  some  crystals  of  cholic  acid  formed 
from  the  acid  liquor  on  the  inside  of  the  glass. 

The  soft  and  glutinous  acid  was  repeatedly  treated  with  small 
quantities  of  ether,  and  each  of  these  portions  distilled  separately. 
The  first  portion  digested  left  a  residue  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fellanic  and  fellinic  acids,  mixed  with  a  little  cholic  acid;  the 
second  contained  some  of  the  glutinous  acid;  the  third,  after  be- 
ing precipitated  from  the  alkali,  formed  a  coherent  mass.  Those 
parts  insoluble  in  ether,  yielded,  when  treated  with  the  water  of 
barytes,  a  soluble  salt  of  barytes  combined  with  the  same  acid, 
and  undissolved  cholinate  of  barytes. 

When  the  solution  of  this  glutinous  acid  in  soda  was  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  bilin  was  always  obtained  in  the  acid  liquor, 
and  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  water  of  barytes,  this  cholate  of 
barytes,  and  a  salt  of  barytes  of  the  said  acid,  *  combined  with 
bilin,  were  obtained,  leaving  behind  cholinate  of  bar}  tes.  This 
might  lead  to  the  inference,  that  this  glutinous  acid,  which  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  ether,  is  a  mixture  of  bilicholic  and 
bilicholinic  acids.  Whether  there  is  another,  still  less  soluble  in 
ether,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

The  liquid  bilin,  after  being  separated  from  the  crystals  of 
cholic  acid,  was,  together  with  the  water  used  for  washing  them, 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of 
lead  previously  washed,  when  a  plaster-like  precipitate  of  lead 
was  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  bilin,  which  was  disengaged 
by  anhydrous  alcohol,  leaving  behind  a  no  very  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  that  white  substance  which  cannot  be  dissolved  iu 
pure  alcohol. 

The  plaster-like  mass,  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  infused  with  ether,  yielded 
a  solution  of  bilin,  a  portion  of  crystallized  cholic,  fellanic,  and 
fellinic  acids. 

When  the  plaster-like  salt  of  lead,  obtained  from  this  solution  of 
bilin,  was  again  submitted  to  similar  treatment,  some  traces  only 
of  crystallized  cholic  acid  were  obtained,  and  very  little  solution 
of  bilin.  The  substances  which  did  not  dissolve  in  ether  con- 
sisted, for  the  greater  part,  of  the  before-mentioned  glutinous 
acid,  which  easily  dissolved  in  solution  of  barytes. 

The  general  results  of  this  examination  are,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  bilin,  contained  in  gall  when  liquid,  is  changed  into  am- 
monia and  cholic  acid ;  that  fellanic  acid  forms  therein  ;  that 
fellinic  and  cholinic  acids  are  still  contained  therein ;  whether, 
however,  unchanged  in  quantity  or  not  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

VOL.  I.  2  o 
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I  was  likewise  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  cliolanic  acicf 
and  of  taurin,  from  experiments  undertaken  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  discovering  them.  The  bilifulvin  appeared  to  be  entirely 
destroyed,  so  likewise  the  extract  soluble  in  alcohol,  imparting 
the  yellow  colour,  because  all  the  products  therefrom  obtained 
were  colourless,  or  slightly  coloured. 

4.  A  solution  of  Fresh  Gall  in  pure  alcoliot^  freed  from  bases 
and  sulphuric  acid^  analysed  after  being  kept  for  nine  month?. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  an  analysis  of  fresh  gall,  after  it  had 
already  been  treated  with  barytes  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
liquor  was  filtered  into  a  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it, 
through  a  filter,  which  was  filled  to  two-thirds  with  moist  car- 
bonate of  lead,  which  was  afterwards  washed  >vith  alcohol.  The 
solution,  thus  obtained,  was  then  left  standing,  from  the  end  of 
the  month  of  June  until  the  commencement  of  April  in  the  en- 
suing year.  The  room  was  during  this  time  kept  at  the  common 
temperature  of  a  sitting-room. 

This  solution  was  then  again  treated  according  to  the  method 
previously  detailed,  when  it  soon  became  apparent  that  altera- 
tions had  taken  place  during  the  time  specified.  It  contained 
taurin  and  fellanic  acid,  and  also  undeniable  traces  of  choNc 
acid.  Alcohol  had  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  protect  it  agaiust 
the  progress  of  decomposition. 

I  had,  indeed,  intended  to  have  directed  these  experiments  to 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  gall;  I,  however^  soon  met  with 
proof  of  the  impossibility  of  executing  these  separations  in 
such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the  quantities  obtained  could 
be  fixed  with  any  approximation  to  precision,  wherefore  1  avoided 
a  course  which  would  have  cost  much  time  and  trouble  without 
leading  to  the  end  in  view. 

THK  ELEMENTS  OF  GALL  MORE  CLOSELY  DEFINED  IN  THEIS 

LEADING  PROPERTIES. 

1.  Bilin. — Bilin  forms  tlie  chief  part  of  fresh  gall,  at  the  expense 
of  which  the  acids  peculiar  to  gall  take  their  origin,  perhaps 
whilst  still  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  certainly  very  quickly 
after  being  removed. 

BUin,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding narration,  is  a  perfectly  amorphous  body  in  the  pure  state, 
hard,  transparent,  and  colourless,  although  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained, in  experiments  for  its  preparation,  of  a  yellowish,  some- 
times of  a  perfectly  yellow  colour,  produced  by  colouring  matters 
which  cannot  be  entirely  separated.  In  order  to  obtain  it  colour- 
less it  is  best  to  employ  old  gall,  as  the  colouring  matters  con- 
tained therein  are  already  destroyed ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  it  from  a  salt  of  soda,  which  obstinately  adheres 
to  it.    It  is  perfectly  neutral,  of  a  bitter  taste  like  gall,  and  after- 
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wards  leaves  a  somewhat  sweetish  taste,  resembling  that  of 
Spanish  liquorice,  or  rather  that  of  the  bitter  sweet  substance  in 
the  Abrus  precatorioiis :  this  slightly  sweetish  sensation  is  chiefly 
felt  afterwards  in  the  throat.  Whether  this  slightly  sweetish 
taste  is  a  natural  property  of  bilin,  or  produced  by  any  foreign 
substance  mixed  with  it,  I  am  unable  to  decide ;  for  as  gall  con- 
tains salts  of  fatty  acids,— that  is  to  say,  saponified  fat, — it  may 
be,  perhaps,  that  glycerin  is  contained  Uierein,  which  has  become 
free  during  the  process  of  saponificatiou,  and  which,  by  the  pro- 
ceedings for  obtaining  bilin  in  its  isolated  state,  it  may  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  remove  therefrom.  Bilin  has  no  odour;  if  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  then  evaporated  by  heat,  it  evolves  a  smell 
like  boiled  glue.  It  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air,  but  in  dry 
air  is  soon  covered  with  numerous  fine  fissures,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  loses  its  transparency.  In  this  state  it  contains  a 
quantity  of  water^  which  it  yields  up  at  a  temperature  of  +  140% 
=  284°  F*,  becoming  at  the  same  time  a  semi-fluid  mass,  which 
is  inflated  by  numerous  bubbles,  and  which  can  easily  be  ground 
to  a  colourless  powder:  this  absorbs  gradually  the  lost  water 
from  the  air,  thus  becoming  coherent,  and  forming  a  transparent 
shining  mass  as  before.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  edl  proportions, 
forming  with  it  either  a  thick  extract-like  mass,  or  a  solution  at 
pleasure,  which,  when  diluted,  does  not  depose  any  sediment. 
It  dissolves  likewise  in  alcohol,  either  pure  or  containing  water 
in  any  proportion ;  by  ether,  however,  it  is  so  very  slightly  acted 
upon,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  insoluble  therein,  if  the  ex- 
periment be  undertaken  with  the  requisite  care- 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  concentrated  or  diluted  acids,  not 
even  by  tannic  acids ;  but  by  the  strongest  acids,  with  simple 
radical,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  nitric^  and  muriatic  acids,  its 
composition  is  gradually  altered  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
heat  This  occurs  to  the  extent  that  bilifellinic  and  bilicholinic 
acids  are  deposited  from  the  liquor,  Bilin  is  then  converted  into 
these  two  acids,  which,  themselves^  finally  pass  into  that  con- 
dition which  I  have  termed  Dyslysin.  Besides  this,  taurin  is 
formed  in  the  liquor,  and  the  acid  has  taken  up  a  quantity  of 
newly  formed  ammonia. 

Nitric  acid  produces  the  same  efiect ;  it  afterwards  destroys 
the  different  products,  and^  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness in  the  water  bath,  a  porous,  clear,  swollen  mass  remains, 
which  easily  dissolves  in  water,  leaving  behind  a  brown,  resinous, 
and  not  bitter  substance,  which  is  not  atid,  and  dissolves  in 
boiling  water.  From  the  parts  which  dissolve  in  cold  water  some 
traces  of  taurin  may  be  separated  by  alcohol. 

[To  be  continQed.] 
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Art.  v. — Creosote, 

Creasote  is  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies^ 
and  the  peculiar  preservative  principle  of  smoke  and  pyroligneous 
acid.  It  prevents  the  decomposition  of  meat,  and  thence  its  name 
from  rpfac  (flesh,)  and  aial^€iv  (to  preserve,) 

It  is  chiefly  manufactured  from  wood- tar,  in  which  it  is  some- 
times contained  to  20  per  cent.  Its  components  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  a  proportion  not  yet  precisely  ascer- 
tained. 

It  is  a  colourless  and  transparent  liquor,  specific  weight  of  little 
more  than  water,  of  a  peculiar,  unpleasant,  penetrating  odour^ 
and  a  very  pungent  and  caustic  taste ;  acts  in  a  state  of  concen- 
tration like  a  poison,  makes  the  eyes  feel  painful,  boils  at  203^ 
=  397''  F.,  does  not  consolidate  even  at  21**  =  — S**  F.;  pro- 
duces on  paper,  greasy  spots,  which  afterwards  disappear  ;  dis- 
solves in  80  parts  of  water,  and  mixes  in  any  proportion  witli 
spirit  of  wine,  ether,  essential  and  fat  oils,  acetic  acid,  and 
anunonia.  It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  resins,  and 
alkaloids.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and  precipitates 
solutions  of  gum  and  the  white  of  eggs. 

Creasote  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  odour.  If  of  a  good 
quality,  it  indicates  the  following  properties : — 

a.  If  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  in  a  narrow  test- 
tube,  not  more  than  the  eightieth  (80th)  part  disappears  ;  other- 
wise it  contains  water,  of  which  creasote  is  able  to  assume 
1-lOth,  without  becoming  turbid. 

b.  If  it  can  be  dissolved  completely  in  80  parts  by  weight  of 
water  at  a  medium  temperature,  it  then  forms  a  perfectly  neutral 
liquid.  An  oily  residue  floating  on  the  surface  betrays  the  pre- 
sence of  other  foreign  products,  as  eupione,  capnomore,  picamar, 
which  are  obtained  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  creosote  during  the 
dry  distillation  of  organic  substances. 

Creasote  is  recommended  for  internal  use  against  several 
diseases  of  the  channels  of  digestion  and  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, against  rheumatism  and  gout,  torpid  nervous  fever,  spasms, 
diabe'tes,  tape-worm ;  in  the  form  of  pUls ;  with  the  juice  of  Spa- 
nish liquorice  as  an  emulsion ;  as  an  etherial  or  spirituous  solution ; 
externally  against  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  sores  of  different 
kinds,  mortification,  scalding ;  wounds  as  a  styptic ;  caries  of 
the  teeth,  and  toothache  thereby  produced,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
an  aqueous  solution  (I  :  80) ;  for  poultices,  lotions,  and  injec- 
tions ;  and  likewise,  mixed  with  lard  (5  drops  to  1  drachm,)  as 
an  ointment ;  and,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  as  a  popular  re- 
medy for  toothache.  The  opinions  as  to  the  eflects  of  creasote 
as  an  internal  remedy  are  divided,  obviously  because,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  new  remedies,  too  much  was  expected  fixjia 
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It,  and  it  has  therefore  been  employed  in  the  most  opposite 
(fiseases.  It  is  doubtless  most  effective  in  tlie  cases  uamed^  as 
an  external  remedy. — A.  Duflot's  Pharmac-  Chym, 

{Much  of  this  discrepancy  of  opinion  arises  from  the  impurity 
of  the  preparation  sold  under  that  name. — See  Annals^  p.  270 
and  364.— Ed.] 
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Art.  VI. — Products  of  DecQvnptmiion^ntke  Snrfaceof  the  Earth, 

[Continaed  from  page  409.] 


HUMINE,  HUMIC  ACID,  ACID  OF  HUMUS,  ULMINE,  AND  ULMIC  ACfD, 
GEINE,  GBIC  ACID,  CREIC,  AND  APOCRENIC  ACIDS. 

If  we  treat  cultivated  land  in  the  same  manner,  we  arrive  at  ana- 
logous results,  with  this  difference,  that  the  inorganic  earthy 
powder  is  mixed  with  the  products  that  we  obtain,  whilst  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  soluble  salts,  these  latter  being  usually  dis- 
solved and  taken  away  by  the  rain. 

The  putrefaction  of  plants  and  animals  on  the  upper  layer  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  produces  a  great  number  of  different  mat- 
ters, which  remain  unaltered  for  a  long,  others  for  a  short  time  ; 
and  we  have  not  at  present  any  accurate  means  made  known, 
whereby  to  separate  the  one  from  another.  Doubtless  we  shall 
in  the  course  of  a  short  period  succeed  in  resolving  this  problem, 
and  be  able  to  recognize  the  various  matters  contained  in  the 
soil,  as  also  by  various  methods,  we  shall  as  undoubtedly  procure 
each  separate  principle  in  an  isolated  state.  At  present  we  are 
acquainted  only  with  a  very  few,  which  comprise  those  which 
exist  in  the  soil  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  have  seen,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  the  weak  acids  transform  sugar,  gum,  and  starch 
into  a  blackish-brown  substance,  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  oihumic  acidj  because  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
components  of  humus  (mould,)  of  which  it  sometimes  forms 
many  per  cent,  in  weight.  This  substance  is  produced  also 
when  wood  is  burnt ;  it  is  found  in  the  soot  of  chimnies,  which 
explains  the  fertilizing  action  of  soot  on  land,  and  on  which 
account  it  is  much  used  in  some  northern  counties  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Braconnot  has  ascertained  that  it  is  formed  when 
vegetable  matters  are  treated  witji  hydrate  of  potassa  at  a  high 
temperature ;  it  has  also  been  detected  by  other  chy mists,  when 
treating  on  the  destruction  of  vegetable  matters  by  means  of 
alkalies.  In  every  case  it  is  obtained  under  two  distinct  modi- 
fications, in  the  acid  and  in  an  indifllbrent  state,  which  have 
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been  designated  by  the  several  terms  hutnic  add  atid  biimifie. 
It  has  received  many  names.  By  some  it  has  been  termed  acid 
of  humus^  ulmtnCy  and  ulmic  acid.  There  are  several  reasons 
wherefore  these  latter  names  shonld  not  be  retained,  and  none 
more  forcible  than  those  afforded  by  Berzelius  in  treating  on  the 
analysis  of  elm  bark.  This  author  at  one  time  used  the  names 
o(  geine  and  geic  acid  (from  yv  earth),  but  he  prefers  the  tena 
huminey  because  it  gives  a  better  idea  of  all  its  various  relations. 
When  we  exhaust  soil  with  water,  we  usually  obtain  a  yellow 
solution,  which,  on  evaporation  in  the  water  bath,  leaves  a  yellow 
extract.  When  we  re-digest  this  extract  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  there  remains  an  abundant  deposit,  which  contains  humic 
acid.  This  solution  has  a  weak,  acid  re-action,  and  by  dry  dis- 
tillation the  extract  furnishes  ammoniacal  products.  This 
ammonia,  which  demonstrates  the  presence  of  azote  in  the 
extract,  is  produced  from  another  product  of  decomposition, 
formed  from  the  components  of  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten, 
contained  in  the  urine  and  dung  of  animals.  In  decayed  wood, 
this  product  is  found  in  the  state  of  admixture  with  humine  and 
humic  acid,  and  may  be  separated  therefrom  by  means  which  we 
shall  state  further  on.  This  product  may  also  be  obtained  by 
other  means  than  those  of  putrefaction,  that  is,  by  means  ana- 
logous to  those  which  occur  when  wood  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid.  This  body  would  also  have  been,  as  many  others  contained 
in  the  soil  still  are,  unknown  to  us,  had  it  not  by  chance  been 
found  free  from  humine.  Berzelius  first  discovered  It  whilst 
analyzing  water  from  the  Porla  spring,  in  Ostrogoth,  which  was 
so  fully  charged  therewith  as  to  colour  the  water  yellow.  For 
this  reason  he  gave  it  thd  name  of  cretiic  acid  (fi-om  rpijvif,  a 
spring) :  another  title,  perhaps,  would  have  rendered  its  com- 
prehension more  facile ;  but  the  talented  chymist  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  connect  its  name  with  the  circumstances  of  its  dis- 
covery. It  is  found  in  the  ochre  which  is  deposited  ftom  many 
ferruginous  waters,  in  naturally -formed  ochres,  and  in  marshy 
mines,  where  it  exists  as  a  subsalt  of  iron.  It  is  met  with  as  a 
combination  with  silica,  in  the  remarkable  remains  of  the 
covercles  (cuirasse)  of  animalcular  infusoria,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  fossil  flour  (Polisschiefer),  and  in  which  it  is 
evidently  a  product  of  the  mould  of  animals  which  were  covered 
with  these  teguments.  When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere^  it  is  altered,  and  converted  into  a  brown 
body,  almost  insoluble,  and  electronegative,  nitrogenous,  pos- 
sessing the  exteiTial  characters  of  humic  acid,  and  to  which  Ber- . 
zelins  has  given  the  name  of  apocrenic  acid.  Such  are  the  sub- 
stances which  are  found  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  mould. 

[To  be  continufd.] 
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PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

Art.  VII. — Liquor  VolatUiSy  Comu  Cervu 

Synonymes, — Carbonas  ammonise,  Ammoniae  pyroleosus  liqui- 
dus  s.  Aqua  solutus,  Liquor  Carbonatis  AmmonisD  c.  Oleo  em- 
pyreumatico.  Spiritus  comu  cervi  rectificatus.  Esprit  de 
Come  de  Cerf.    Hartshorn  spiritf 

The  aqueous  liquid  which  is  obtained  during  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  animal  substances  (formerly  hartshorn  was  chiefly  used), 
together  with  tlie  offensive  smelling  empyreumatic  oil  and  the 
solid  salt  of  ammonia,  and  which  is  a  saturated  solution  of  these 
matters  in  water,  is  separated  from  them  by  decautation  and 
filtration,  and  again  submitted  to  repeated  rectification,  from  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  described  in  our  last  number  for  the 
distillation  of  liquor  ammonia;,  &c.  It  is  a  clear,  slightly  yel- 
lowish, coloured  liquor,  of  an  empyreumatic  ammoniacal  odour, 
possessing  the  properties  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  water,  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  animal  oil  If 
recently  prepared,  it  contains  some  traces  of  prussic  acid.  Its 
specific  weight  should  be  from  =:  1*045  to  1*055,  or,  according 
to  the  Loudon  Pharmacopoeia,  =s  1*060. 

Hartshorn  is  discerned  by  its  pungent  odour,  and  its  purity 
is  ascertained  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  liquor  ammonias 
caustici.^ 

Rectified  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  the  dissolved  hartshorn  salt, 
is  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  its  solid  state ;  exter- 
nally as  embipcation,  either  separate  or  in  form  of  a  liniment. 

A.  Duflos*  PharmdC'  Chemie. 


Art.  VIII. — Iodide  of  Sodium. 

Synonymes. — Sodx  hydriodas,  iodetum  s.  ioduretum  natricinn 
s.  sodicum  s.  sodii,  hydriodas  s.  iodhydras  natricus  s.  sodicus. 
Hydriodate  de  sonde,  iodure  de  sodium.  lodnatrium, 
.  It8  preparation  and\  properties. — The  iodide  of  sodium  ob- 
tained,  in  the  easiest  manner,  by  precipitating  the  ioduret  of 
iron,  or  zinc  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  has  been  applied 
latterly  as  a  remedy,  although  it  is  much  less  used  in  medicine 
than  iodide  of  potassium;— Istly,  because  it  is  so  very  deliques- 
cent, that  it  speedily  liquefies,  if  exposed  to  the  air;  and  2dly. 
because  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form,  both  in  the  anhydrous 
state  and  when  containing  water,  wherefore  it  is  difli(iult  to 
ascertain  and  apportion  the  exact  dose.  The  iodide  of  sodium 
is,  however,  mere  easily  decomposed  than  the  iodide  of  potas- 

*  See  our  next. 
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sium ;  wherefore  some  difference  might  possibly  exist  between 
the  two  bodies  also  in  a  therapeutical  respect. 

Iodide  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  six-sided  laroinse,  contain- 
ing 20^  per  cent,  of  water.  The  anhydrous  combination  con- 
tains, in  100  parts,  15*55  of  sodium,  and  84'45  of  iodine.  At  a 
temperaturaof  above  +  50°  =  122°  .F,  it  crystallizes  iu  anhy- 
drous cubes.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine ; 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  liquefies  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  fuses  easily  at  a  high  temperature,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  loses 
a  part  of  its  iodine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium. 

Criteria  and  tests, — Iodide  of  sodium  is  recognised  by  the 
action  of  its  aqueous  solution  on  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  also  tartaric  acid.  The  former  reagent  yields  w^ith  it 
a  red  precipitate,  the  latter  is  not  precipitated.  Its  purity  is 
tested  by  its  perfect  solubility  in  concentrated  spirit  of  wine. 

A.  Duflos'  PJiarmacoL  Chymistry. 

Art.  IX. — On  the  Antimonium  Crudum  of  Commerce. 

For  several  years  a  species  of  Antimonium  crudum  has  been 
exported  from  England  as  raw  gray  ore  of  antimony,  mixed 
with  the  stratum  in  which  it  occurs,  and  not  purified  by  melt- 
ing. It  occurs  in  pieces  from  half  a  pound  to  eight  pounds 
in  weight,  and  of  indefinite  shape. 

In  order  to  ascertain  its  intrinsic  value,  I  submitted  it  to 
analysis,  when  I  found  it  composed,  in  100  parts,  of 

Antimony 53*0 

Sulphur        •     .     20*0 

Oxide  of  iron 0.3 

Mechanical  admixture   .     .     .     26*7 

Arsenic some  traces. 

B.  R. 

[It  is  evident  that  the  above  analysis  was  performed  by  first 
fusing  the  ore,  and  thus  removing  26*7  per  cent,  of  infusible 
matter,  mechanically  mixed ;  the  homogeneous  striated  masses 
of  the  crude  antimony  of  druggists,  may  be  considsred,  there- 
fore, as  consisting  of  27*3  parts  of  sulphur,  and  72-7  of  metallic 
antimony. — Ed.] 

Art.  X. — Purified  Honey. 

The  following  mode  of  purifying  Honey  is  recommended  by 
Siller :  —Any  quantity  of  honey  is  dissolved  in  an  equal  part  by 
weight  of  water.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  boil  up  4  or  6  times 
without  skimming ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  after 
being  cooled,  brought  on  several  strong  linen  strainers,  stretched 
horizontally,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  and  well-washed 
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sand,  an  inch  in  depth.  When  the  sohition  has  passed  through 
the  strainers,  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  colour  of  clear  white  wine ; 
the  sand  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  strainers,  is  rinsed  with 
cold  water,  and  the  whole  of  the  liquor  is  finally  evaporated  to 
the  thickness  of  syrup. — Jahrb.  d.  Pharm.  GeseUschj  in  SL 
Petersburg. 


GALVANISM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Art.  XL — On  the  Use  of  Carbon  in  Grove's  Battery. 

Some  months  since,  being  engaged  in  experiments  with  Grove's  " 
flat-celled  battery,  some  of  the  prominent  defects  of  form,  con- 
struction, and  expense,  seemed  to  me  to  be  remediable  by  another 
mode  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  a  cheaper  negative  element. 
About  the  same  time  I  learnt  that  Berzelius  had,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Hare,  given  an  account  of  a  battery  where  coke  was  at  once 
the  negative  element  and  the  containing  vessel  for  the  nitric 
acid. 

I  have  since  made  many  experiments,  and  now  give  the  result, 
which  seems  most  promising.  Natural  plumbago,  or  the  mixture 
of  it  with  sand — such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture" of  cmcibles 
— gives  the  form  of  carbon  which  is  at  once  the  most  effective, 
cheap,  and  manageable.  A  battery  was  constructed  of  six 
cylindrical  members  of  native  plumbago,  each  element  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  two  inches  high,  placed  in  nitric  acid  of  the 
commercial  strength,  contained  in  a  cylindrical  cup  of  porous 
queen's  ware,  and  opposed  by  a  circular  zinc  element  amalga- 
mated. The  connection  was  formed  by  a  wire  dipping  from 
each  zinc  into  a  mercury  cup  excavated  in  tlie  top  of  the  plum- 
bago cylinders.  This  battery  of  six  members  gave  results  which 
were  highly  satisfactory.  In  decomposing  power,  it  accom- 
plishes more  than  100  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  of  six  inches 
square  each.  It  gave  five  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases  of 
water  in  less  than  fifty  seconds,  or  one  cubic  inch  in  twelve 
seconds*  It  also  maintained  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  full  incan- 
descence, fourteen  inches  of  No.  30  platina  wire  coiled  into  a 
spiral.  In  all  other  modes  of  exhibition  it  shows  a  proportionate 
power. 

I  am  now  constructing  a  battery  of  large  series  on  this  plan, 
and,  when  the  results  are  obtained,  will  publish  them  more  at 
length.  I  would  remark  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  con- 
structing similar  batteries,  that  plumbago  is  easily  obtained  from 
Sturbridge,  Mass.,  of  a  compactness  very  suitable  for  batteries  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  (as  before  remarked)  the  mixed  plumbago^ 

*  To  be  obtained  of  J.  W.  Ingall,  Taunton,  Mass. 
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of  the  manufacturers  of  "  black  lead*'  ware,  answers  very  well. 
The  porous  cells  Used  iu  my  experiments  have  been  made  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. — SillimarCs  Journal^  Oct  1842. 


Art.  XII. — Confirmation  of  Moser's  Discovery. 

M.  Breguet,  son  of  the  celebrated  watchmaker,  who  lately 
proved  his  extraordinary  skill  by  manufacturing  an  apparatus 
for  M.  Arago,  which  turns  a  mirror,  making  2000  revolutions  in 
a  second,  has  made  the  following  communication  to  the  Parisian 
Academy : — 

^^  It  is  known  tliat  the  cases  of  modem  watches  are  oilen  fur- 
nished with  a  double  case  (cuvette)^  on  which  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  is  engraved.  The  interstice  between  this  caspule 
and  the  case  occupies,  at  the  utmost,  not  more  than  the 
tenth  of  a  millimeter.  Now  I  observed  frequently  on  the 
inside  of  the  case  a  reversed,  but  veiy  distinct,  image  of  the 
name  as  engraved  on  the  capsule.  I  have  observed  likewise,  on 
different  parts  of  machines  arranged  very  near  each  other,  that 
they  presented  more  or  less  distinct  representations  of  marks 
placea  on  the  opposing  parts.  I  considered  these  facts  as  very 
singular,  and  communicated  them  to  several  persons.  Want  of 
time,  however,  prevented  me  from  studying  them  closer,  and  I 
therefore  abstain  from  making  them  known.'^ — Compt.  Rend. 
XV.  p.  450. 

An  analogous  fact  was  observed  some  time  ago  by  the  philo- 
sophical instrument  maker,  M.  Oertling,  in  grinding  parallel 
glasses.  The  brass  plate  which  is  placed  immediately  over  the 
glasses,  and  attached  to  their  sides  by  cement,  were  provided  for 
a  certain  pur])ose  with  circular  funows.  Some  of  the  glasses 
treated  in  this  manner  afford  images  of  these  furrows ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  eye  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  least  spot : 
if,  however,  they  be  breathed  upon,  these  images  appear  with 
great  distinctness,  and  thus  those  parts  which  were  in  contact 
with  the  brass  appear  of  a  darker  tinge.  This  peculiarity  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  glasses  by  washing  with  spirit  of  wine 
or  oil  of  turpentine.  It  requires  a  repetition  of  the  grinding. — 
Ann.  d,  Phys,  u.  Chem.  1842,  No.  10. 


REVIEWS, 

Art.  XIII. —  Faraday's  Chemical  Manipulation.     Third  edition, 
revised.     Pages  644.     Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Of  the  very  many  valuable  works  which  have  been  furnished  to 
the  chymical  student,  "  Faraday's  Instructions  on  the  Methods 
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of  peribrming  Experiments  of  DemoDstration  or  Research  with 
Accuracy  and  Success '^  stand  pre-eminent.  Cloary  concise,  and 
systematic,  the  author,  in  this,  one  of  his  earliest  productions, 
has  furnished  his  admirers  with  the  key  to  his  own  pre-eminent 
success  as  a  chymist  The  most  brilliant  discoveries — and  those 
of  the  author  we  are  now  quoting,  in  reference  to  electricity, 
furnish  an  instmctive  example — are  usually  the  result  of  close, 
unostentatious,  and  inexpensive  experiments,  pursued  under  a 
9^stem  such  as  is  throughout  inculcated  by  this  work.  "  Fara- 
oay's  Manipulation*'  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  pharmacien.  During  the  earlier  years  of  our  application  to 
chymistry,  the  details  of  tube  manipulation  were  a  source  of  in- 
exhaustible delight  to  us ;  and  the  doubts  which  have  many  a 
time  and  oft  occuiTed  in  after  years,  have  frequently  and  as  readily 
been  solved  by  experiments  whose  inexpensive  details  were 
suggested  by  this  work.  To  the  apprentice  who  hopes  that  an 
advanced  position  will  shortly  be  taken  by  his  craft,  we  therefore 
recommend  it  as  a  guide  which  cannot  be  consulted  too  often : 
during  the  spare  moments  which  occur  before  the  laboratory- 
Aimace,  or  over  the  sand-bath,  valuable  and  numerous  are  the 
hints  that  it  will  furnish  to  the  intelligent  pupil ;  and  when  the 
duties  of  the  day  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  advise 
the  practice  of  a  certain  number  of  the  various  processes  detailed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume.  Certain  we  are  that  he  who 
follows  our  advice  will  neither  be  an  unprofitable  servant  nor  au 
unsuccessful  master. 


Art.  XIV. — Frauds^  Chymical  Experiments.     Pp.  252. 

G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  experiments,  narrated  in  popular 
style,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts.  To  those  for 
whom  this  work  is  intended  it  is  of  no  importance  from  whence 
these  experiments  have  been  obtained,  neither,  perhaps,  ought 
we,  who  are  so  deeply  indebted  to  foreign  cotemporaries,  have 
suggested  that  these  sotvces  in  the  present  work  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unacknowledged ;  but  we  do  feerthat  their  value  is  very 
miich  diminished  from  the  omission  in  question ;  since  where 
the  names  of  Faraday,  Berzelius,  Liebig,  Dumas,  &c.  are  attached, 
the  young  experimentalist  is  at  no  loss  as  to  whether  the  fault  is 
in  the  work  he  has  consulted,  or  his  own  want  of  skill.  It  is  a 
book  calculated  to  render  chymistry  popular,  and  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  his  object  of  **  presenting  the  information  it  con- 
tains within  such  a  space  aud  price,  as  to  render  the  work 
accessible  to  all." 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS' 


NOMINA. 


Brometum  Cerosum   . 

—  Chromicum 

—  Chromicum 

—  Cobalticum 

—  Cupricum . 

—  Cuprosum. 

—  Ferricum  . 

—  Ferrosum  . 

—  Glucinicum 


—  Hydrargyricum 

—  Hydrargyrosum 

—  Iridicum  .     . 

—  hyper  Iridicum 

—  Iridosum   .     . 

—  hyper  Iridosum 

—  Kalicum   .     . 

—  Lithicum  .     . 

—  Magaesicum  . 

—  Manganicum . 


—        Manganosum;     .     . 


FORMULiE. 


Ce  Br.  . 
Cr,  BrJ 


i- 

•       • 

Co 

Br,. 

Cu 

Br,. 

Cu 

.Br. 

Fe, 

.Brj 

1 

•         • 

Fe  Br,  . 
G,  BrJ. 

1 
"X  •        •         • 

Hg  Br.. 
Hg.  Br. 
JrBr;  . 

y  •         ♦ 

JrBrJ  . 

•3-  •  •  • 
JrBr^  . 
Jr,  Br^ 


1 

T 


KBr,  . 
LBr^  . 
MgBr,. 

Mn^  Br  J 

ii 

MnBr, 
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PONDERA  ATOMORUU. 

PARTES  CENTESIMALSS. 

0  =100 

H,  =  1 

-f  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H^ 

1553,00 

124,44 

37,00 

63,00 

.  3638,55 

29i,56 

19,34 

80,66 

1212,85 

97,19 

1847,30 

107,96 

27,39 

72,61 

1374,00 

110,10 

28,80 

71,20 

1769,70 

141,81 

44,72 

55,28 

3613,33 

289,54 

18,78 

81,22 

1204,44 

96,51 

V 

1317,51 

105,57 

25,75 

74,25 

3597,44 

288,27 

18,42 

81,58 

1199,15 

69,09 

• 

2244,13 

179,82 

56,41 

43,59 

3509,95 

281,26 

72,13 

27,87 

3190,11 

255,63 

38,67 

61,33 

1595,06 

127,81 

4168,42 

334,02 

29,59 

70,41 

1389,47 

111,34 

2211,81 

177,23 

55,77 

44,23 

5401,92 

432,86 

45,67 

54,33 

1800,64 

144,29 

1468,22 

117,65 

33,37 

66,63 

1058,64 

84,83 

7,59 

92,41 

1136,66 

91,08 

13,93 

86,07 

3626,69 

1 

290,61 

19,07 

80,93 

1208,90 

96,87 

1324,19 

106,11 

26,12 

73,88 

4$4 
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NOMINA. 


Bromeium  Molybdicum  .  . 

—  Molybdosum .  . 

—  Natiicum.     .  . 

—  Niccolicum    .  . 

—  •     Osmicum  .     •  . 

—  hyper  Osmicum  . 

—  Osmtosum 

—  hyper  Osmiosum 

—  Palladicum    .  . 

—  Palladosum    .  . 

—  Platinicum     .  . 

—  Platiaosnm    .  . 

—  Plumbicum    .  . 

—  Rhodicum      .  , 

—  Rhodosum     .  . 

—  Seleoii.     .     .  • 

—  Stamiiciim     .  . 


—        Stasmosum     .     .     . 


FORMULA. 


Mo  Br>      .     . 

* 

Mo  Br.     .     . 

Na  Br,      .     . 

NiBr,  .     .     . 

Os  Brj .    .    . 

J 

Os  Br|  .     .     . 

i 

08  Br,  .     .     . 

Os,  BrJ     .     . 

i 

PdBr;.    .     . 

*••••• 

PdBr,.    .    . 

Ft  Br;  .     .     . 

h 

Pt  Br.  .    .    . 

PbBr, .     .    . 

B.Br».    . 

i 

EBr.   .     .    . 

SeBr    .     .    . 

SnBr:.    .     . 

* 

Sn  Br.  .     .     . 
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PONpBBA  i 

iTOMORUlff. 

PARTB8  0BNTBSIMALK9. 

O  —   100 

H.  =  l 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H. 

2555,13 

204,75 

23,42 

76,58 

1277,57 

102,37 

1576,83 

126,35 

37,96 

62,04 

1269,20 

101,70 

22,92 

77,08 

1347,98 

108,02 

27,42 

72,58 

3201,10 

256,51 

38,88 

61,12 

1600,55 

128,25 

. 

4179,41 

334,90 

29,78 

70,22 

1393,14 

111,63 

2222.79 

178,11 

55,99 

44,01 

5423,89 

434,62 

45,89 

54,11 

1807,96 

144,87 

2622,51 

210,14 

25,39 

74,61 

1311,26 

105,07 

1644,21 

131,73 

40,50 

59,50 

3190,11 

255,63 

88,67 

61,33 

• 

1595,06 

127,81 

2211,81 

177,23 

55,77 

44,23 

2272,80 

182,12 

56,96 

43,04 

4237,69 

839,57 

80,74 

69,26 

1412,56 

113,19 

# 

1629,69 

130,59 

89,97 

60,03 

983,74 

78,83 

50,28 

49,72 

2691,91 

215,71 

27,31 

72,69 

• 

1345,95 

107,85 

1713,60 

137,81 

42,91 

57,09 

« 
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Art.  XVI. — Influence  of  Marriage  on  Longevity. 
Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  calculated,  that  the  mortality  among 
bachelors,  from  the  age  of  30  to  45  years,  is  27  per  cent,  whilst 
among  married  men  of  the  same  age  it  is  only  18  per  cent.  For 
forty-one  bachelors  who  attained  the  age  of  40  yejirs,  there  are 
seventy-eight  married  men  who  attain  the  same  age.  The  ad- 
vantage in  favour  of  married  life  is  still  more  striking  in  persons 
of  advanced  age.  At  60  years  there  remains  but  twenty-two 
bachelors  for  forty-eight  married  men ;  at  70  years,  eleven  ba* 
chelors  for  twenty-seven  married ;  and  at  80  years,  three  bachelors 
against  nine  married  men. — Joum,  de  Chimie  Med, 

MEETING  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 
Wednesday  Evening,  Dec  28th. 
Mk.  Patnb,  Vioe-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  LBCTUKB  on  practical  pharmacy  was  delivered  this  evening  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  at  Bloomsbary  Square,  by  Mr.  Redwood,  the  curator.  The  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  Chymistry,  even  in  the  most  simple  operations,  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  lecturer,  and  tiie  advantage  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  pro- 
ceases  urged  on  the  notice  of  the  audience  in  preference  to  following  certain  empirical 
fonnulae.  As  an  example  of  a  few  of  the  cases  which,  the  pharmacist  is  required  to 
operate  for  himself,  and  where  the  drug  grinders'  services  are  of  little  avail,  the 
obtaining  phosphorus  in  a  minute  state  of  division  was  instanced ;  also  see  Annals, 
p.  181.  This  Mr.  R.  illustrated  by  fusing  under  spirits  of  wine  by  a  gentle  heat 
about  100®,  and  then  by  agitation  and  cooling.  A  milky  emulsion  of  phosphorus 
and  spirits  of  wine  is  the  result.  To  obtain  copper  in  a  fine  state  of  division  (see 
Annals,  p.  181)  its  precipitation  was  effected  from  a  solution  of  the  commercial 
sulphate  by  means  of  metallic  zinc :  the  lecturer  impressing  the  necessity  of  the 
operator  assuring  himself  that  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  left  in  excess  in  the  solution, 
llie  last  example  of  the  necessity  of  this  theoretical  knowledge  was  afforded  in  the 
case  of  this  hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  the  rationale  of  which  process  the  operator 
very  lucidly  explained.  The  directions  for  obtaining  this  antidote  for  arsenic  free 
from  basic  sulphate  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  gathered  from  Soubeiran's  Traiie  de 
PharmaeUf  t.  ii.  p.  420,  which,  from  press  of  matter,  we  are  compelled  to  defer  until 
our  next  number.  By  the  way,  we  think  more  stress  was  laid  on  the  experiments 
quoted  from  the  American  Journal  qf  Pharmacy  than  they  are  at  present  (until 
further  corroborated)  entitled. 

The  lecturer  in  conclusion  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Society, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  vexatious  and  clashing  interests  connected  with  the 
policy  of  druggists  was  insignificant,  were  the  advancement  of  their  intellectual  and 
technical  information,  and  hinted  how  much  more  favourably  placed  was  the  chy- 
mist's  apprentice  as  compared  with  the  medical  student ;  the  attention  of  the  former 
being  confined  to  no  ignoble  field  of  exertion,  whilst  its  very  narrowness  admitted  of 
arriving  at  something  like  perfection ;  the  medical  student,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  attention  amid  so  many  and  such  varied  pursuits,  a  long  life  alone 
would  enable  him  to  become  distinguished  in  all. 

TheC^ice-President  announced  that  a  paper  would  be  read  by  Dr.  A.  lliomson  on 
some  new  salts  of  morphia  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  January,  1843,  after  which 
the  meeting  separated. 

We  observe  these  lectures  on  pharmacy  with  much  pleasure,  as  affording  a  sign  of 
the  desire  to  furnish  practical  improvement  to  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  We  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  duties  of  the  lecturers  of  the 
Miool  of  pharmacy  would  be  confined  to  morning  deliveries  alone ;  had  this  arrauge- 
ment  been  carried  out  we  are  confident  the  auditory  would  have  been  (from  necessity 
alone)  far  less  numerous. 


•«•  Commvnicaiions,  Books  for  Review,  fyc,  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  op  Chtmistbt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Cq^  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILVY,  57,  SKINNia  STaSBT,  BNOWHILL,  LONDON. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  DRUGGISTS'  CHARTER. 

Many  druggists  allege  as  a  reason  for  not  joining  the  Plianna- 
ceutical  Society,  that  they  cannot  afford  the  subscription. 
"  Tlie  times^"*  they  cry,  "  are  hard  ;  and,  even  supposing  that 
the  Institution  realizes  all  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
supporters,  we  shrink  from  adding  another  annual  tax  to  our 
heavy  expenses.     We  must  avoid  the  avoidable." 

Still  less  can  such  men  be  expected  to  aid  those  literary  efforts 
which  some  writers  (may  we  class  ourselves  among  the  number?) 
have  ventured  to  make  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  from  these  men  that  lamentations  over  the  mournful 
position  of  chymists  and  druggists  chiefly  emanate ;  and  as  it  is 
your  lusty  citizen  who  most  complains  of  a  crowd,  so  the  eager 
competitor  sighs  the  most  over  the  evils  produced  by  compe- 
tition. 

Let  it  be  allowed  us  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the  more  unfavour- 
able specimens  of  this  class.  That  it  does  not  represent  the 
majority  even  of  that  class  we  readily  admit ;  but  the  painful 
truth  of  the  picture  will  be  acknowledged.  Its  prototypes  are 
not  far  to  seek.  This  subdivision,  then,is  composed  chiefly  of  those 
who,  having,  perhaps,  been  unsuccessful  in  some  other  trade,  some- 
times a  profession,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  education,  without  due 
reflection,  and  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of 
friends,  resolve  to  venture  on  what  they  exaggeratingly  term  a  shop, 
and  thus  commence  their  career  of  laborious  misery.  Having  con  - 
trived  to  obtain  by  payment  in  cash  a  few  bottles  with  gilt  labels 
they  induce  some  neighbouring  carpenter  to  lit  up  shelves  for 
the  same ;  while  the  hope  that  the  first  payment,  at  least,  will  be 
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made,  tempts  the  wholesale  druggist  to  join  this  conspiracy  to 
lower  the  trade  over  which  he  presides.  But  the  new  dealer 
soon  finds  that  the  established  druggist  maintains  the  vantage- 
ground  which  respectability 9  backed  by  time,  confers,  and  his 
very  existence  as  a  shop-keeper  is  threat^ed,  unless  he  can 
find  something  to  satisfy,  in  part,  the  claims  which  hang  over 
him.  He,  therefore,  resorts,  as  his  first  expedient,  to  the  practice 
of  ticketing;  and  this  at  prices  which,  taking  into  consideration 
the  expenses  of  retail  trade,  and  the  small  quantities  sold  at  one 
time  by  the  druggist,  are  utterly  ruinous.  Yet  even  this  does 
not  yield  the  hoped-for  retuni,  and  he  resorts,  as  his  next  device, 
to  those  hawkers  who  prowl  about  from  shop  to  shop,  and  offer, 
at  half  their  market-price,  any  goods  with  which  they  have  been 
entrusted  by  parties  in  the  position  of  those  whom  we  now 
describe.  This  enables  the  wretched  man  to  pay  an  instalment 
off  his  debts,  so  that  the  wholesale  druggist,  deceived  by 
this  gleam  of  sunshine,  trusts  him  with  another  and  another 
parcel.  At  length  the  storm  bursts  on  the  creditor's  head  ;  and 
he  finds  too  late  that  his  insolvent  debtor  has  made  shift  to 
dispose  of  his  business,  and  leave  him  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

It  will  be  answered  that  such  conduct  is  rare,  and  brings  its 
own  punishment  with  it.  Both  these  assertions  are  true ;  yet  it 
is  equally  certain  that  such  practices  do  most  seriously  depress 
the  drug  trade,  while  they  throw  unmerited  obloquy  on  all  who 
practise  so  respectable  a  profession. 

Every  wrong,  says  Blackstone,  has  a  remedy. 

Now,  if  erroneous  judgment  too  often  produces  fatal  competi- 
tion— competition  which  is  practised  not  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  individuals  who  begin  it,  but  of  those  who  are  dragged 
into  it  against  their  will ;  and  if  it  is  conceded  that  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  drugs  should  be  of  high  character; 
let  the  main  body  of  druggists  lay  down  some  standard  to  which 
they  are  willing  to  submit,  and  which  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  their  order. 

We  should  propose  that,  in  future,  licenses  should  be  granted 
to  those  who  intend  to  practise  as  druggists  only  on  condition  of 
their  obtaining  security  for  a  certain  sum ;  this  seeiurity  to  be 
available  to  their  creditors  on  proof  of  debts. 
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Were  this  step  taken,  the  thoughtless  trader  could  not  injure 
the  respectable  druggist  who  supplied  him  ;  and  ii^hen  he  felt, 
that  if  he  gave  away  his  goods,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  him- 
self or  his  securities,  he  would,  assuredly,  not  part  with  his  drugs, 
save  on  such  terms  as  would  enable  him  to  iiilfil  his  engage- 
ments. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  retailers  would  still  be 
far  too  large  to  justify  the  -accusation  of  monopoly  ;  on  the  other, 
the  established  trader,  yrho  pays  his  just  debts,  would  no  longer 
be  exposed  to  the  guerilla  attacks  of  his  flying  opponent ;  and 
the  obloquy  which  properly  belongs  to  the  dregs  of  the  profes- 
sion, would  be  removed  from  the  regulars  of  our  great  army,  and 
confined  to  the  followers  of  the  camp. 

This  would  be  a  great  step  gained.  A  guarantee  thus  fur- 
nished to  society  that  the  chj^mist  would  fulfil  his^  pecuniary 
engagements,  would  be  received  as  no  mean  proof  of  his  profes- 
sional skill ;  and  this  golden  bond  would  insure  the  union  of  a 
valuable  class  of  men.  The  two-guinea  subscription,  on  which 
we  touched  above,  would  not  seem  to  them  an  exorbitant  tax. 

When  thus  united,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  tariff, 
by  which  tlie  prices  of  drugs  in  England  might  be  raised  to  a 
proportionate  level  with  those  of  the  continent. 

The  principle  that  low  prices  increase  consumption,  is  but 
half  applicable  to  drugs  ;  few  would  take  copious  draughts  of 
senna-tea,  de  gaiete  de  cauTy  though  it  were  cheaper  than  bohea ; 
and  in  like  manner,  a  rise  in  prices,  within  moderate  bounds, 
will  not  materially  affect  consumption. 

Purity  and  excellency  of  the  drugs,  on  which  they  rely  in  the 
hour  of  sickness,  are  the  main  points  with  the  public  ;  and  would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  legislature  to  enact  that  the  druggist  should 
furnish  some  guarantee  for  his  procuring  the  best  remedies  fi'om 
the  best  markets  ? 

Let  the  body  of  druggists,  therefore,  if  tliey  seek  a  charter 
from  parliament,  be  prepared  to  offer  this  equivalent ;  if  they  ask 
for  privileges,  let  them  offer  respectability.  Let  them  not  dread 
the  cry  of  "  monopoly ;"  for  our  proposal  would  not  extinguish  * 
competition,  but  merely  restrain  it  within  tlie  limits  demanded 
by  the  common  weal. 

We  have  no  fear  that  this  pruning  mS  the  profession  would 
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diminish  the  vigour  of  the  remainder — quite  the  reverse.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  services  of  a  clever  attorney, 
though  the  stamp  duty  levied  on  admission  into  the  profession 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
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Art.  II. — Veratrine, 

Vkratrine  belongs  to  the  class  of  organic  alkalies,  and  occurs 
in  the  seed  of  veratrum  sabadilla,  and  in  the  roots  of  veratrum 
album,  from  which  it  has  been  disengaged  in  an  isolated  con- 
dition. It  is  a  white  powder,  passing,  when  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature,  into  a  resin-like  mass,  of  a  pungent,  burning,  but  not 
bitter  taste.  It  has  no  odour,  but  if  the  dust  enters  into  the  nose 
it  produces  violent  sneezing,  which  may  cause  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  requires  about  1000 
parts  of  boiling  water  in  order  to  effect  its  solution.  It  dissolves 
easier  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  rather  less  readily  in  ether.  In  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  it  assumes  a  red  and  then  a  yellow  colour ; 
in  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  first  yellow,  then  blood  red,  and 
finally  beautifully  violet.  Dilute  acids  are  completely  neutral- 
ized by  veratrine,  and  it  produces  with  them  salts  partially  crys- 
tallizablc,  which  act  still  more  powerfully  than  pure  veratrine. 
Lately  veratrine  has  been  used  as  a  remedy ;  the  commercial 
veratrine  is,  however,  very  firequently  adulterated,  and  conta- 
minated wiUi  foreign  matters,  wherefore  it  is  indispensable  to 
submit  it  to  a  carefiil  examination  before  it  should  be  employed. 

Veratrine  is  recognized  by  the  phenomena  just  narrated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acids :  its  purity  is 
ascertained  in  the  following  manner : 

a  If  it  is  completely  consumed  when  heated  on  a  thin  platina 
plate  over  the  spirit  lamp. 

/3  By  a  very  slight  diminution  in  weight  if  exactly  ten  grains 
of  veratrine,  are  infused  with  about  one  hundred  times  as  much 
water  on  a  filter  previously  weighed,  the  filter  then  being  dried 
with  its  contents  after  the  water  has  passed  through,  and  again 
weighed. 

y  By  complete  solubility  in  from  fifly  to  sixty  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine,  and  which  solution  does  not  yield  any  precipitate  by  a 
solution  of  platina. 

Veratrine,  if  brought  near  the  organs  of  smell,  produces  vio- 
lent sneezing,  with  increased  discharge  of  mucus,  even  emission 
of  blood,  and  watering  of  the  eyes.     Applied  to  the  mouth  or 
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the  throat  it  causes  pungent  burning,  increased  action  of  the 
salivary  glands,  stiffening  of  the  tongue  and  the  mouth.  Inter- 
nally applied,  in  very  small  doses  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain,  it  causes  a  slight  burning  in  the  stomach,  beginning 
with  an  increase  of  appetite ;  afterwards  causing  a  diminished 
desire  for  food.  On  remote  parts,  e,  g.  the  elbows,  shoulders, 
knees,  in  the  face,  on  the  back,  a  prickling  sensation,,  alternate 
feeling  of  heat  and  cold,  sometimes  even  a  convulsive  trembling 
of  the  muscles,  occurs ;  the  perspiration  and  secretion  of  urine  is 
frequently  increased,  and  even  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and 
tears.  Vomiting  ensues  rarely ;  perhaps  it  would  occur  with 
children ;  nor  are  the  dry  excretions  promoted  by  such  doses. 
Larger  doses,  however,  produce  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  some- 
times causing  blody  excretions.  Externally  rubbed  into  the 
skin,  it  causes  redness,  prickling,  shrugging  and  heating  of  the 
skin ;  sometimes  even  pustular  eruption  of  the  skin  ensues. 

Veratrine,  for  therapeutical  purposes,  is  generally  externally 
applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  (from  five  to  twenty  grains,  to 
one-half  or  one  ounce  of  lard,  a  piece  the  size  of  a  bean  being 
rubbed  into  the  skin  every  day  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sore 
place),  and  endeiinically,  from  one-half  to  two  grains  of  veratrine, 
applied  to  sore  parts  rendered  by  the  previous  application  of 
a  blister. 

The  most  proper  remedies  in  case  of  poisoning  are  mild,  oily, 
and  mucilaginous  vehicles,  combined  with  such  remedies  ^% 
contain  tannic  acid, — A,  Duflos'a  Pharmac,  Chemie, 


Art.  III. — Piperine. 

PiPERiNE  is  contained  in  black  and  white  pepper,  from  which 
it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  a  crys- 
tallizable  and  neutral  element,  and  may  be  classed  among  organic 
chemical  substances,  forming  in  the  pure  state,  transparent, 
sloping,  rhombical  columns,  sometimes  with  obtuse  angles^  or 
delicate,  loose  needles  adhering  to  each  other.  It  appears  fre- 
quently of  a  more  or  less  yellow  colour,  in  consequence  of  resin 
adhering  to  the  crystal.  .  It  has  no  odour  when  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity,  scarcely  any  taste,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  less  in  ether  and  essential  oils. 
The  solutions  act  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  Acids,  especially 
acetic,  dissolve  piperine  copiously,  without,  however,  becoming 
neutralised  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated mineral  acids,  and  dissolved,forming  a  strongly  coloured 
solution  ;  thus  e.g.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  at  a 
low  temperature,  yielding  a  solution  of  a  dark,  blood-red  colour. 
Pure  piperine  contains  in  100  parts,  73.95  carbon,  6'34  hydrogen, 
4.10  azote,  and  18.61  oxygen. 
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I^periue  has  been  employed  against  intermittent  fevers  in 
doses  of  fix>m  sis  to  twelve  grains,  but  with  rerj  different  re- 
sults, probably  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  preparations 
were  used  by  several  parties  which*  greatly  differed  in  parity. — 
A.  Dufloa^s  Pharmac.  Chemie. 

Art.  IV — .Means  of  Pnrifyifig  Zinc  for  making  Hydrogen  m 
Tojeicological  Experiments.    By  Alphonse  Meillet. 

By  the  following  means  I  have  invariably  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing chymically  pure,  at  a  single  operation,  so  simple  and  abridged 
as  to  require  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  purify  several  pounds 
of  zinc : — Melt  the  zinc  of  commerce  in  a  common  crucible,  and 
throw  it  into  a  tolerably  deep  vessel  of  water,  taking  care  that 
the  metal  be  very  hot  at  the  moment  of  running.  This  opera- 
tion is  not  without  its  use,  for  the  more  granulated  the  zinc  the 
easier  it  is  purified.  Dry  the  grains,  and  dispose  them  by  layers 
in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  one-fourth  of  their  weight  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  using  the  precaution  to  place  a  slight  excess  at  the 
top  and  at  the  bottom.  Cover  the  crucible,  and  secure  the  lid, 
then  apply  heat :  a  vivid  deflagration  takes  place  with  great  dis- 
engagement of  light,  after  which  remove  the  crucible  from  the 
fire,  separate  the  dross  with  a  tube,  and  lastly,  run  the  zinc  into 
an  ingot  mould.  This  zinc  submitted  to  Marsh's  apparatus 
during  entire  days  has  never  given  any  stain,  and  in  solution  the 
most  sensible  reactives— such  as  hydrosulphocyanic  acid — have 
never  indicated  the  least  atom  of  iron. — Journal  de  Pharmaeie. 


Art.  V. — On  the  Proportions  of  Anhydrous  Soda  in  Solutions  of 

different  Specific  Gravities. 

To  the  Ediioin  (^the  Annah  ^f  ChymUtry  and  Pkarwtaey. 

Gentlemen^ — Some  time  ago  I  constructed  for  a  practical  purpose 
Che  enclosed  table,  whicb>  as  it  may  prove  usefnl  to  some  brandies  »f 
manufacture,  I  beg  to  send  for  insertion  in  the  Aknals  of  Chtic istrt 
AND  Ph  ARM  ACT,  sbould  you  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  or  interest 
to  your  readers,  or  not  superseded  by  one  which  may  be,  unknown  to  me, 
equally  comprehensive  and  of  higher  authority.  I  have  at  the  same  time 
put  in  the  table,  in  a  separate  column,  that  constructed  by  Dr.  Dalton, 
some  of  whose  numbexs^  you  will  perceive,  rather  ^dSer.  The  only 
sipolo^y  I  have  to  ofier  for  the  difference  is,  that  the  numbers  put  down 
by  me  are  what  I  found  them  to  be  by  repeating  the  experiments  with  all 
the  care  I  coold  command. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  valuable  publication, 
I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours  very  resjjectfuHy, 

L.  T.  M.  Normandy,  M.D. 

16,  Park  Road,  Dalston,  Dec.  28,  1842. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  ANHYDROUS  SODA 

IN  SOLUTIONS  OF  DIFFBRENT  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


Sp.  Grav^ 

Dry  Soda. 
PerCt. 

Dal  ton's  Table. 

Sp.  Gray. 

Day  Soda. 
PerCt. 

Dalton*8  Table. 

1-000 

0000 

1-270 

180 

1005 

0-396 

1-275 

18-25 

1010 

0-78 

1-280 

18*50 

1015 

117 

1-285 

18-75 

1020 

1-566 

1-290 

190 

19-0  boils  224« 

1025 

1-95 

1-295 

19*6666 

1-030 

2-3 

1-300 

20-3 

1035 

2-7 

1-305 

20-9998 

1040 

31 

1-310 

21-666 

1-045 

3-5 

1-315 

22-3 

1050 

3-9 

1-320 

22-9996 

230   —  228* 

1055 

4-3 

1-325 

23-375 

1-060 

4-699 

4-7boil8at213- 

1-330 

23-75 

1-065 

5-0576 

1-335 

24-1 

- 

1070 

5-4 

1-340 

24-5 

1075 

5-77 

1-345 

24-875 

1080 

6-1 

1-350 

24-25 

1'085 

6-49 

1-355 

25-6 

1090 

6-7 

1-360 

26-0 

26-0   —   235° 

1-095 

71 

1-365 

26-375 

MOO 

7-466 

1-370 

26-760 

1105 

7-8 

1-375 

271 

1110 

8-1 

» 

1-380 

27-5 

1115 

8-5 

1-385 

27-875 

1120 

8-9 

90     —    214" 

1-390 

28-25 

1125 

9-25 

1-395 

28-6 

1130 

9-59 

1-400 

29-0 

29-0   —  242- 

1-135 

9-93 

1-405 

29-25 

1-140 

10-276 

1-410 

29-50 

1-145 

10-6 

1-415 

29-75 

1-150 

10-9596 

1-420 

30-0 

1-155 

11-3 

1-425 

30-25 

1160 

11-6 

1-430 

30-50 

1-165 

1198 

1-435 

30-75 

1170 

12'3 

1-440 

310 

31-6    —  248^ 

1-175 

12-667 

r 

1-445 

31-5 

1-190 

130 

130  —    217* 

1-450 

320 

1185 

13-4 

1-455 

32-5 

1190 

13*6 

1 

1-460 

33-1 

1195 

13-9 

.  1-465 

33-5 

1*200 

14-2 

i  1-470 

34*0 

340   —  255* 

1-205 

14*5 

1-475 

34*466 

1-210 

14-8 

1-480 

34-9 

7-215 

151 

1-485 

35-3998 

1*220 

15-4 

1-490 

35.866 

1*225 

15-7 

1-495 

36-a 

1-230 

16-0 

160  —    220o 

1*500 

36-7996 

36-8    --  265* 

1-235 

16-25 

1-505 

37-166 

1*240 

16-50 

1*510 

37-5 

1*245 

16-75 

» 

1*515 

37*8997 

1-250 

17*0 

1*520 

38*266 

1-255 

17-25 

1-525 

38-6 

1-260 

17-50 

4-530 

38-9998 

1*265 

17-75 

4-535 

39-3665 
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TABLE— cofi/tttved. 


Sp.  Orav. 

Dry  Soda. 
PerCt 

Daltoii*B  Table. 

Sp.  Grar. 

Dry  Soda. 
PerCL 

Dalton'aTaUe. 

1-540 

39-7 

1-700 

52199 

1-545 

40-099 

1-705 

52-599 

1-550 

40-666 

1-710 

52-999 

1-555 

40-8 

1-715 

53-39 

1-560 

41-2 

41-2  boUs  280* 

1-720 

53*79 

53*8  boils  400- 

1-565 

41-587 

1-725 

541769 

1-570 

41-97 

1-730 

54-55 

1-575 

42-357 

1-735 

54-9 

1-580 

42-7 

1-740 

550 

1-585 

43-1 

1-745 

55-38 

1-590 

43-5 

1-750 

55-76 

1-595 

43*9 

1-755 

56-1 

1-600 

44-2857 

1-760 

56-5 

1-605 

44-67 

1-765 

56-89 

1-610 

45-057 

1-770 

57-269 

1-615 

45-44 

1*775 

57-6 

1-620 

45-8 

1-780 

58-0 

1-625 

46-2 

1-785 

58-39 

1-630 

46-6 

46*6    —  300» 

1-790 

58-776 

1-635 

47-0 

1-795 

59*15 

1-640 

47-4 

1-800 

59-5 

1-645 

47*8 

1-805 

59-9 

1-650 

48  2 

1-810 

60-28 

1-655 

48-6 

1-815 

60-66 

1-660 

490 

1-820 

61-0 

1-665 

49*029 

1-825 

61-4 

1-670 

49*8 

1-830 

61-79 

1-675 

50-2 

1-835 

62-17 

1-680 

50-6 

1-840 

62-54 

1-685 

50-999 

1-845 

62*9 

1-690 

51-399 

1-850 

63-3 

63*6   —  600. 

1-695 

51-799 

Art.  VI. — HyoscyamiOy  or  HyoBcyaminum^  Hyoscyamine. 

Hyoscyaminb  maj  be  classed  among  the  organic  combinations 
possessing  alkaline  properties.  It  is  met  with  in  hyoscjamus 
niger  and  albus ;  but  on  account  of  its  being  easily  decomposed, 
it  cannot  be  disengaged  theref^m  without  some  difficulty.  It  is 
capable  of  crystallizing.  In  the  pure  state  it  remains  without 
odour,  of  a  pungent  taste,  resembling  that  of  tobacco  ;  it  does 
not  change  when  exposed  to  the  air,  fuses  on  exposure  to  a  slight 
increase  of  temperature,  and  may  be  distilled  over  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  increasing  degree  of  heat.  It  dissolves  somewhat 
readily  in  water,  spirit  of  wine,  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  if  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  Tincture  of  galls  precipitates  it  in  white  flakes ; 
tincture  of  iodine  produces  a  kermes-coloured  precipitate  ;  a  solu- 
tion of  platina  no  precipitate.  With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts, 
which  are  very  poisonous,  like  the  hyoscy amine  itself;  and  if 
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applied  to  the  eye,  enlarges  the  pupil ;  less,  however,  than  atro- 
pine. Hyoscyamine  has  not  hitherto  directly  been  employed 
for  medical  use,  partly  because  it  can  only  be  obtained  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  partly  on  account  of  Us  great  vohttiKiy, 
and  also  because  it  is  easier  to  obtain,  provided  care  be  obsen^ed, 
an  extract  of  henbane,  containing  the  whole  of  the  efficient  pro- 
perties of  hyoscyamine. — Duflos*s  Pharmac.  Chym. 


Art.  VII — TVans/ormatians  of  Cinnaniic  Acid. 

M.  £.  Simon,  states,  in  a  communication  to  the  Annalen  der 
Pharmacie,  that  cinnamic  acid  is  transformed  into  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  by  distillation  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  qf  potass.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cinnamic  acid  be 
distilled  with  three  times  its  weight  of  slacked  lime,  a  colourless 
volatile  oil  is  obtained,  much  resembling  benzine,  partaking  of 
the  same  composition,  but  which  possesses  entirely  different  pro- 
perties, and  probably  also  a  different  atomic  weight.  M.  Simon 
calls  it  cinnamomine.  Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a  sub- 
stance is  formed,  which,  by  its  taste  and  smell,  resembles  nitro- 
benzide,  and  which  he  calls  nitro-cinn amide.  A  deeper  investi- 
gation into  these  compounds  would  not  be  devoid  of  speculative 
interest. — Berzelius's  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Science. 


Art.  VIII.—*'  (j^r  $()annarDptta«^^ 

AcwuM  Benzoicvm. — ^There  are  two  processes  for  preparing 
benzoic  acid ;  the  first,  by  sublimation ;  and  the  second,  by  the 
moist  way,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Scheele.  The  acid  obtained  by 
sublimation  differs  from  the  other  in  containing  a  less,  but  variable, 
quantity  of  essential  oil ;  and  since  it  is  this  latter  acid  more  par- 
ticularly to  which  the  observations  of  medical  men  of  former  times 
refer,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  admit  it  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
the  present  day  also.  The^fore^  benzoes  vid  humidd  parati  are 
chymically  pure,  and  may  be  extracted  from  benzoic  resin  accord- 
ing to  the  formuls  given  in  tl^  Pharmacopoeias  of  Ferrara, 
France  (of  the  year  1818),  and  Poland,  by  means  of  lime;  whilst 
those  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Edinburgh,  Hanover,  and  Russia, 
direct  the  use  of  soda ;  and  according  to  some  Pharmacopoeias 
of  Southern  Germany,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  The 
Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Dublin,  Amsterdam,  Saxony,  Wiir- 
temburg,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  prescribe  sublimation. 

The  directions  given  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  notwithstanding 
their  brevity,  are  far  from  concise.  Eveiy  thing  is  left  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  must  manage  as  well  as  he  can,  since  no  hints 
have  been  fiirnished  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  execution 
of  the  process.     Further,  a  second  sublimation  is  prescribed  in 
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OUT  Pharmacopoeia,  tliereby  diminishmg  the  already  not  very- 
plentiful  product  to  a  considerable  extent. 

I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  particularize  in  detail  tlioae 
manipulations  which  produce  with  the  greatest  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and,  at  a  single  sublimation^  a  good  preparation. 

One  pound  of  coarsely  triturated  benzoin  is  put  into  an  iron 
pot  with  a  fiat  bottom,  whose  diameter  is  from  eight  to  nine 
inches  ;  the  benzoin  forming  therein  a  layer  of  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  depth.  The  open  end  of  the  pot  is  then  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  ^oft  and  loose  blotting  paper  (felt,  Liebigj)  which  is 
attached  to  the  rim  with  paste.  A  cone,  formed  with  strong  and 
thick  paper  (cartridge  paper),  is  then  capped  over  the  top  of  the 
pot,  including  the  blotting  paper ;  and  this  is  also  attached  with 
paste  and  string.  The  apparatus  thus  prepared  is  then  placed 
on  the  sand-bath  and  exposed  from  four  to  six  hoars  to  a  gentle 
heat.  After  this  lapse  of  time  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the 
sand-bath,  inverted,  the  string  detached,  and  beautiful  white 
needles,  of  a  silky  lustre,  possessing  the  agreeable  odour  of 
benzoic  acid,  will  then  be  found  in  the  pap^  cone. 

Benzoic  acid  thus  prepared  is  not  perfectly  ftee  from  essential 
oil ;  but  it  does  not  contain  any  quantity  amounting  to  an  im- 
purity of  this  latter.  By  following  the  method  just  described 
the  blotting  paper  absorbs  the  excess  of  ^  oil  while  the  fumes  of 
benzoic  acid  are  passing  through  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
prevents  the  benzoic  acid  already  sublimed  from  repeatedly 
falling  back  into  the  fused  resin,  which  would  therieby  continually 
cause  the  repetition  of  the  sublimation,  and,  consequently,  de- 
composition of  the  acid.  It  likewise  protects  it  from  the  radiat- 
ing heat  emanating  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  condensation  of  the  fumes.  All  these  advantages 
are  attained  by  the  above  very  simple  process.  From  onepound 
of  the  above  resin  one  ounce  of  benzoic  acid  is  obtained; 
whereas,  by  the  moist  way,  about  half  as  much  only  is  procured.* 

The  tests  given  in  our  Pharmacopoeia  are  not  sufficiently  pre- 
cise, since  what  has  been  therein  stated,  in  reference  to  benzoic 
acid,  also  applies  to  hippuric  acid.  It  is  stated,  that  ^  if  care- 
fully treated,  it  should  evaporate  completely  with  a  peculiar 
odour  ;'*  rather  it  should  have  been,  wiUi  the  odomr  of  benzoin. 

*  Tkis  depends  yery  much  on  the  quality  of  the  benzoin  used,  which  varies  exceed- 
ingly (at  the  present  moment  being  rather  sesroe)  from  jf40  to  j^O  per  ewt.  Tlie 
miJcers  with  whom  we  are  aoqnainted  are  Messrs.  Bailey,  ofWdlverhanpton,  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Covent  Garden.  The  low  price  at  which  the  acid  has  for  some  time  past 
been  sold,  is  far  from  commensurate  with  the  variation  of  Che  product ;  in  one  cas^, 
we  were  infortned,  a  maker^  after  caknlating  the  cost,  found,  on  subliming  half  a 
t<m  of  the  resin,  that  he  had  realised  2e.  8d.  A  large  qmantity,  and  that  of  the  vcty 
finest  quality,  of  benzoin  is  exported  to  Spain,  being  used  as  incense,  with  <diba&um, 
&c.  Benzoic  acid  is,  at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  resin,  very 
dear  (comparatively  speaking),  being  Is.  8d.  per  ounce ;  It  usually  averages,  whole- 
sale. Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.  per  oano6.--^ED. 
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Hippuric  acid  also  evaporates  with  a  peculiar  odour— far  firom 
pleasant,  however — rather  disagreeable^  indeed,  and  narcotic. 
The  hippuric  is  an  acid  containing  azote.  When  heated,  it  ex- 
hales ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
converted  chiefly  into  benzoic  acid.  The  same  transformation 
takes  place  if  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  with  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Since  pure  benzoic  acid  manufactured  from  hippuric  acid 
poesesses  no  cbymical  properties  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  manufactured  from  benzoin,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, under  such  circumstances,  to  discover  the  adulteration  of 
genuine  benzoic  acid  with  this  (artificially  prepared  benzoic) 
acid.  Fortunately,  however,  adulterators  seldom  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  perfectly  purifying  the  benzoic  acid  made  from 
urine ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  suspected  compound,  sub- 
limed, evolves  a  disagreeable  urinous  odour,  betraying  its  pre- 
sence. Hippuric  acid,  as  is  generally  known,  is  manufactured 
from  the  urine  of  the  horse,  which  is  evaporated  to  one-eighth  of 
its  original  volume,  and  then  mixed  with  muriatic  acid ;  after 
which,  although  still  somewhat  impure,  it  deposits  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  powder.  Since,  on  the  one  hand^  hippuric  acid 
can  be  changed  into  benzoic  acid  by  various  means  ;  so,  on  the 
other,  can  benzoic  acid  be  transformed  into  hippuric  acid,  as 
after  being  introduced  into  the  body,  when  it  passes  through  the 
channels  of  digestion.  The  ready  inference  is,  that  horses  and 
other  grammivorous  animals  consume  benzoic  acid  with  their 
food,  and  then  transform  it  into  hippuric  acid  during  digestion. 
The  subsecpusnt  inference,  however,  is  erroneous,  if,  as  Dr.  Alex. 
Ure,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  observation,  supposes 
that  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  is  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  uric  acid,  because,  on  an  average,  the  same  quantity 
of  uric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  an  individual,  whether  such 
individual  may  have  consumed  benzoic  acid  or  not        Ulex. 


Art.  IX. — Toxicology— 771^  Natural  History  and  Uses  of 

Fungi. 

(For  the  Annals  of  Chymistry  and  Practical  Pharmacy.) 

The  class  of  Mushrooms  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  at  pre- 
sent furnishing  any  valuable  medicament  to  our  Pharmacopc&ia, 
yet  to  the  medical  man  they  must  needs  possess  no  inconsider- 
able interest,  on  account  of  die  poisonous  qualities  of  many  of  the 
tribe.  In  other  times,  some  species  of  Agarici  were  in  use  as 
cathartics ;  and  in  a  Pharmacopceia,  published  in  1769,  by  Dr. 
Quincy,  two  species  are  described  as  having  aperient  qualities; 
but,  in  the  present  day,  their  sole  use  is  as  a  styptic.  For  this 
purpose  the  Agaricus  Muscarius,  or  Ignarius,  is  steeped  in  a 
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solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  dried,  in  which  state  it  is  fami- 
liarly known  as  Amadu,  or  German  Tinder. 

Mushrooms  (Fungi)  possess,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
considerable   toxicological  interest.      They  constitute  a   very 
numerous  class  of  plants,  amounting,  all  sorts  included,  to  many 
hundreds.    They  are  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  reddish  mushroom,  or  Agaricus  muscarius,  is  a  common 
poisonous  species  in  England  ;  while  we  find,  firom  Langsdorff, 
that  the  musho-more  of  Kamschatka,  of  which  travellers  have 
told  such  strange  stories,  is  but  a  variety  of  our  common  indi- 
genous mushroom;  which  is  common,  also,  in  every  country 
between  the  Atlantic   and  Bahring's   Straits.     The   common 
mushroom,  or  Agaricus  campestris,  again,  for  another  example, 
has  been  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in  Lapland  as  well  as 
Italy ;  all  over  Asia  as  far  as  Japan ;  in  Africa,  as  is  asserted  by 
Pliny,  confirmed,  also,  by  modem  authority ;  and,  according  to 
Mucklenberg,  in  America.     The  greatest  number  of  fungi  are, 
at  least  in   this   countr}',  considered  poisonous.     In  fact,  at 
English  tables  are  scarcely  met  with  more  than  three  or  four 
species,  out  of  at  least  two  dozen  kinds  of  esculent  mushrooms 
growing  in  this  country.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  our 
apprehensions  of  this  class  of  plants  greatly  exceed  a  just  mea- 
sure.   Travellers  of  great  credit  assure  uis,  that  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  more  especially  in  the  Russian  dominions,  almost  all 
sorts  are  eaten  with  impunity.     Pallas,  indeed,  assures  us,  that 
in  many  forest  districts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  which  fimgi  abound, 
the  people  feed,  during  Lent,  exclusively  on  bread  and  fungi,  and 
that  they  eat  all  kinds  except  the  Agaricus  muscarius,  the  fetid 
dunghill  mushroom,  and  some  other  juiceless  sorts ;  and  we  have 
it,  too,  on  good  authority,  that,  in  the  Tuscan  markets,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  different  species  are  foimd  on  sale.     But  the 
inference  to  which  these  different  statements  would  lead  are  as 
much  beside  the  mark,  in  all  probability,  on  the  one  hand,  as  are 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  people  on  the  other;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  most  virulent  of  the  vegetable 
poisons  must  be  numbered  a  large  proportion  of  the  fungi  tribe. 
They  are  very  extensively  used  in  foreign  countries,  and  have 
been  much  prized  by  the  epicures  of  past  ages.     They  likewise 
figure  in  the  narratives  of  historians,  both  natural,  political,  and 
biographical.     Numerous  deaths,  either  accidental  or  criminal, 
are  recorded  by  ancient  writers.     In  recent  times,  numerous  in- 
stances have  been  given  of  fatal  consequences  resulting  from 
their  use,  especially  in  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of 
which  kingdom  the  fungi  tribe  abound  ;  so  that,  in  the  Annals 
of  French  Medicine,  we  find  recorded  not  less  than  one  hundred 
deaths  from  mushrooms  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years 
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intervening  between  1749  and  1783,  and  all  occurring  in  Pais 
and  its  vicinity. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  tbat  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mushroom  tribe  is  probably  poisonous ;  perhaps,  wo  may  say, 
that  the  greater  part  is  unsafe  food  for  man.  Orfila,^  whose 
account  is  generally  considered  the  best,  only  particularly  de- 
scribes twenty  species  of  noxious  mushrooms,  which  he  deno- 
minates as  follows  :-^ 


1.  Amanita  p«enclo-«araiitiaca ;    or, 

mascaria. 

2.  An(uuiLta  venenosa. 

3.  Amanita  bulbosa. 

4.  Amanita  litrina. 
6.  Amanita  Viridis. 

6.  Hypophillum  Cruz  Meliteuae. 

7.  Hypophillum  Sanguineum. 

8.  HypophiUnm  Celliteam. 

9.  HypoptuUnm  Maculatun. 
10.  Hypophilium  Albodtrinum. 


11.  Hypophillum  TricQspidatum. 

12.  Hypophillum  capula. 

15.  Hypophillum  pudipundum. 

14.  AgaricuB  Ureus. 

15.  AgaricuB  pyrogulua. 

16.  Agaiicus  Acris. 

17.  Agaricus  Stypticus. 

18.  AgaricuB  UnnulariuB. 

19.  Agaricus  Necator. 

20.  Agaricus  Lactiflencs. 


The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge  of  these  is  due  to  Paulet, 
who  alone  has  made  any  considerable  number  of  experiments  on 
mushroom  poisoning,  most  of  them  on  dogs  and  beasts,  but 
some  of  them  on  his  own  person.  On  all  animals  they  seem  to 
act  as  energetic  poisons;  and  in  every  shape  in  which  they 
have  been  tried,  whether  in  the  natural  condition,  or  dried,  or 
after  long  maceration,  the  watery  extract,  an  expressed  juice,  an 
alcoholic,  an  ethereal,  and  an  acetic  tincture,  have  proved  equally 
poisonous.  The  application  of  the  mushroom  poison  to  the 
serous  membranes,  cellular  tissue,  substance  of  the  viscera,  &c. 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  by  Paulet ;  but,  from  a  few 
experiments  which  were  made  on  rabbits  and  other  animals, 
they  appear  to  be  proportionally  active  when  these  methods  are 
employed. 

Art.  X. — Fritsche^s  Process  for  obtaining  the  pure  blue  colouring- 
matter  of  Indigo^  and  Tests  for  ascertaiuing  the  quantity 
thereof  contained  in  different  species  of  Indigo. 

If  indigo  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  in  spirit 
of  wine,  a  small  quantity  of  peculiar  indigo  blue  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  scales.  The  process  is  based  on  the  reduction  of 
indigo  ;  for  which  purpose  spirit  of  wine  is  employed  instead  of 
water,  as  used  in  the  old  process,  and  in  lieu  of  Uie  substances 
employed  in  other  cases  for  effecting  this  reduction,  sugar  of 
grapes  is  substituted,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol ;  for 
the  same  reason  the  lime  is  replaced  by  caustic  potassa  or  caus- 
tic soda. 

One  part  of  commercial  indigo,  with  one  part  of  sugar  of 

*  Le^OQB  de  M^d^ne  Legale,  aect.  67. 
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grapes,  is  placed  iu  a  bottle  capable  of  containing  forty  parts  of 
liquor.  The  bottle  is  half  filled  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
other  half  with  alcohol  previously  mixed  with  1^  parts  of  a  very 
concentrated  ley  of  caustic  soda.  The  bottle  being  thus  charged, 
is  strongly  agitated,  and  then  left  to  stand  quietly  for  some  time. 
After  the  liquid  has  become  bright,  it  is  drawn  into  another 
bottle  by  means  of  a  syphon.  The  liquor  thus  obtained,  whilst 
protected  from  contact  of  air,  is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and  so 
dark  that  it  appears  transparent  only  when  in  thin  layers.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen  it  be- 
comes purple,  and  quickly  passes  through  the  different  tinges  of' 
red,  violet,  and  blue,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  indigo  blue  is  depo* 
sited  in  the  form  of  scales.  This  is  obtained  as  a  very  fine,  light, 
crystalline  powder ;  whilst  all  the  other  substances  contained  in 
commercial  indigo  either  remain  undissolved  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  remain  in  solution  while  the  blue  colouring-matter  is 
depositing.  After  the  indigo  blue  has  been  placed  on  a  filter 
and  washed  with  a  little  alcohol,  it  remains  only  to  be  washed 
with  water,  and  this  is  easily  and  speedily  effected.  On  the 
crystals,  minute  globules,  of  a  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol,  are 
commonly  deposited,  which,  however,  easily  dissolve  in  water, 
and  are  produced,  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda,  on  the  grape 
sugar. 

Out  of  four  ounces  of  a  very  indifferent  sort  of  indigo  two 
ounces  of  pure  indigo  were  obtained,  by  the  first  treatment,  in  the 
manner  just  stated.  The  residue,  subjected  for  a  second  time  to 
similar  treatment,  yielded  only  one  drachm  more  of  indigo  blae, 
and  the  residue  then  remaining  contained  only  a  very  slight 
quantity  of  colouring  matter.  This  process,  for  testing  the  qua- 
lity of  commercial  indigo,  is  doubtless  preferable  to  any  other. — 
Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  Oct.  1842. 


Art.  XI. — Elementary  Course  of  Pharmacy y  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  P.  A.  Cap  and  Rudolph  Brandes,  collated  with  the 
Works  of  Phcebus,  Soubeiran,  Guibourty  Lecanu,  DufloSy 
GmeUny  ^c,  S^c. 

[Continued  from  page  440.] 

§23.  Neither  can  he  safely  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  aft 
of  expressing  himself  accurately  either  in  writing  or  converea- 
t]on<  He  should  accustom  himself  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  suit- 
able and  happy  terms,  endeavouring  to  convey  bis  meaning  with 
perspicuity,  precision,  and  elegance.  He  may  hope  one  day  to 
instruct  other  pupils,  to  occupy  perhaps  the  chair  of  pnbKc  lec- 
turer, or  it  may  occur  some  important  appointment  may  fall  to  his 
lot— thus  introducing  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  learned ;  or,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  so  many  celebrated  foreign  chymists,  it  may 
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be  his  fortunate  lot  to  enrich  science  with  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 
'^  Style  forms  tlie  man/^  says  Bnffon :  and  much  might  be  added 
in  praise  thereof.  Precision  in  the  choice  of  expression  is  gene- 
rally characteristic  of  a  good  education.  As  to  philosophy ,  its 
study  cannot  but  be  useful  to  him  who  carries  in  his  hand  such 
powerful  means  to  good  or  evil,  and  to  whom  the  health  and  life 
of  his  fellow-creatures  is  entrusted.  His  title  (diploma  we  rust 
it  will  be  in  a  few  yeats,)  will  afterwards  be  the  guarantee  of  his 
scientific  attainments.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the  honesty  of 
that  man  who  has  not  found  in  the  serious  consideration  of  his 
duties  to  God,  to  society,  and  himself,  a  strong  mental  guard 
against  the  seductions  of  greedy  coretousness,  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  the  haughty  self-esteem  of  ignorance  ? 

Let  us,  then,  first  direct  our  attention  to  character,  by  striving 
to  form  an  honest  man,  and  afterwards  consider  the  best  means  for 
renderinghim  alearned  one.  Although  in  our  vocation,  as  Cabanis 
said,  honesty  has  no  other  superintendent  than  itself,  our  own 
conscience  being  a  severe  monitor ;  nevertheless,  that  con- 
duct which  has  integrity  for  its  guide  will  be  rewarded  with  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  far  surpasses  the  renown  of  scien- 
tific attainments  and  skill.  Honesty,  capacity,  and  scientific 
attainments,  should,  however,  be  united :  they  form  the  ideal, 
the  stamp  and  symbol  of  perfection,  to  attain  nearer  and  nearer- 
which  is  the  task  of  our  vocation.  It  is  true,  to  quote  the  words 
of  Oeiseler,  imagination  thus  occupied  may  exceed  the  limits  of 
reality,  and  may  form  to  itself  an  ideal  approaching  to  the  verge  of 
improbability  ;  but  this  view  of  the  .question  is  at  any  rate  has- 
tily taken^  because  the  material  for  such  ideas  is  taken  from 
reality ;  whilst  those  different  traits  which  are  met'  with  in  the 
world  separate  and  scattered,  are,  by  our  imagination,  united  in  one 
ensemble  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  perfection  !  And  we  may 
add,  that  the  history  of  our  science  is  rich  in  instances  of  worthy 
men  who  represent  an  ideal  pattern,  worthy  the  imitation  of  our 
junior  fellow-students. 

Moreover,  why  should  not  this  branch  of  an  art,  distinct  in 
principle  as  in  object,  be  ranked,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  supe- 
rior to  others,  which  it  surpasses  when  observed  in  its  scientific 
bearings  }  We  are  far  from  believing  that  less  ability,  intellect, 
skill,  knowledge,  and  integrity,  are  requisite  for  fulfilling  the 
high  task  of  pharmacy  than  is  required  for  any  other  branch  of 
medical  science.  It  is  indisputable  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  persevering  study  is  the  power  and  facility  of 
daily  acquiring  fresh  knowledge :  this  is  one  of  the  characterise 
tics  of  men  of  superior  intellect ;  whilst  the  mark  of  an  inferior 
mind  is  to  remain  stationary.  This  capacity  for  improvement  is 
indispensable  in  the  cultivation  of  science,  because  it  is  daily 
progressing.  The  various  sciences  have  more  points  of  connexion 
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than  is  generally  supposed.  Lastly,  the  honour  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  chy  mists  requires  them  to  maintain  and  to*  raise  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  art  in  the  estimation  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  object  will  be  attained  not  only  by  such  knowledge 
as  is  peculiar  to  their  vocation,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  by  exten- 
sive attainments ;  these  furnish  a  proof  of  being  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  scientific  professions, 
and  afford  similar  claims  to  estimation  in  the  minds  of  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  society. 

We  request  our  younger  fellow -students  to  weigh  these  re- 
marks, to  bear  them  in  mind,  and  act  up  to  them.  They  are  in- 
troduced here  for  the  purpose  of  directing  them  on  the  journey  of 
life  which  they  are  about  to  enter,  and  whose  commencement 
is  dated  from  their  first  step  in  a  pharmaceutical  career.  Unless 
they  possess  an  ambition  desirous  of  maintaining  this  esprit  de 
corpSy  we  fear  they  will  fail  in  attaining  the  high  aim  of  their 
vocation. 

§  24.  Pharmaceulics :  may  be  defined  as  a  complete  system 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  connected  with  the  art  of  preparing 
remedies. 

Pharmacy ;  is  the  art  of  preparing  remedies.    It  comprehend^ 
all  those  facts  and  principles  which  this  art  bon'ows  from  the 
-  different  sciences,  or  which  it  derives  from  experience,  and  ap- 
plies them  to  the  prepara;tion  of  remedies. 

§  25.  The  distinction  between  pharmaceutics  and  pharmacy 
requires,  perhaps,  some  explanation.  The  term  pharmaceutics 
involves  the  expression  of  a  science,  or  rather  a  series  of  sci- 
ences ;  pharmacy  is  an  art ;  strictly  understood,  merely  a  branch 
of  pharmaceutics,  since  this  latter  includes  not  only  the  facts  and 
theories  of  the  different  sciences  which  have  reference  to  re- 
medies, but  also  those  very  sciences  themselves,  to  the  fiill  ex- 
tent of  their  fundamental  doctrines.  Thus,  chymistry,  physics, 
and  natural  history,  cannot  be  termed  branches  of  pharmacy,  but 
obviously  they  are  branches  of  pharmaceutics. 

The  druggist,  strictly  speaking,  need  be  conversant  only  with 
those  branches  of  science  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  reme- 
dies ;  but  if  he  claims  the  position  of  a  scientific  man,  or  of  a 
teacher  or  professor,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  perfect  compre- 
hension of  the  details  of  the  pharmaceutical  jart,  attentively  inte- 
rested in  its  progress,  he  must,  of  course,  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  those  sciences  on  which  his  science  is  based,  and 
the  advances  which  they  make.  This  division  iuto  pharma- 
ceutics and  pharmacy  answers  essentially  to  the  division  of 
pharmacy,  hitherto  understood  by  the  terms  theoretical  and 
practical  pharmacy. 

§  26.  Any  natural  substance  modified  by  art,  either  by  mix- 
ing or  combining  it  with  another,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  in- 
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ternally  or  externany  for  ibe  purpose  of  removing  disease,  U 
termed  a  medieinep  The  expression  remedy  has  a  more  exteu** 
sive  signification.  There  are  many  remedies,  not  being  medi* 
cines ;  aa,  physical  remediesi,  diet^  the  scalpel  of  the  surgeon, 
bandages,  &c. 

The  substances  destined  as  medicines  for  the  curative  art,  pre- 
vions  to  undergoing  the  necessary  changes  whereby  they  become 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  medicine,  are  termed  drvge.  When 
they  have  undergone  such  changes,  they  are  termed  j^r^para/ion^y 
especially  when  the  changes  referred  to  are  produced  by  chy- 
mical  operations. 

§  27.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  explanation,  that  phar- 
macy consists  essentially  of  two  parts.     These  are,*— 

1.  The  knowledge  of  drugs,  or  materia  medica. 

2.  The  preparation  of  medicines. 

To  these  may  be  joined  twd  minor  branches;  one  preliminary, 
and  the  other  secondary.  The  former  of  these  refers  to  the 
selection  or  collection  of  drugs;  the  latter  to  the  preservation  of 
medicines. 

§  28.  A  knowledge  of  drugs  is  first  obtained  by  the  practice 
of  examining  their  external  relations  under  different  points  of 
view ;  it  is,  therefore,  entirely  empirical:  and,  afterwards,  by  the 
study  of  their  peculiarities,  whereby  they  are  traced  to  those 
different  parts  of  natural  history  to  which  they  belong,  or  where- 
with they  are  connected.  This  information  may  be  acquired 
during  the  period  occupied  chiefly  in  practical  operations. 
During  apprenticeship,  it  is  true,  the  information  gained  on  this 
head  is  usually  very  imperfect ;  but  much  may  be  learned  firom 
the  continual  hints  of  the  master,  both  during  the  time  of  busi- 
ness, and  at  other  convenient  honrs.  This  knowledge  is  then 
perfected  during  the  time  devoted  more  especially  to  the  more 
advanced  studies. 

The  history  of  drugs,  os  those  substances  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  medicine,  is  likewise  termed  pharmaceutical  or  medical 
natural  history;  and  divided,  according  to  the  three  kingdoms, 
into  pharmaceutical  zoology y  pharmaceutical  botany ^  and  phar- 
maceutical  mineralogy. 

§  29.  The  preparation  of  medicines  (pr^g^arutio)  consists  of 
four  principal  parts:— cftrMon  (ifivuto),  eaeiriaction  including 
digestion  (e»traeM)j  mixture  {mixtio)j  and  ehymical  combination 
(combinatio).  The  prodvcta  of  these  operations  may,  therefore, 
be  accordiagly  be  divided  into  four  cltk^se^-^divisiony  extrac- 
tion,  mixture,  and  combination. 

llie  two  latter  classes  were  formerly  termed  by  other  names ; 
mixtures^  were  called  Galenicaif  and  combinations,  chymical  me- 
dicines. 

There  are  several  other  divisions  of  medicines  according  to 
the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  considered.    Thus  they  ore 
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divided  into  simvle^simplicia)^  and  compound  medicmes  (eompo- 
8ita)f  according  as  they  consist  of  one  or  more  sabstances  ;  Air- 
ther,  according  to  the  kingdoms  of  natural  history,  into  animal^ 
vegetable,  and  mineral  medicines ;  and  lastly,  a  genersd  division 
is  derived  from  the  time  the  medicines  may  be  prepared,  by  dis<- 
tinguishing  officinal  medicines  (officinalis),  those  which  are  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  are  not  much  altered  by  time  ;  magistral 
medicines  {magistralia),  those  which  do  not  keep,  easily  spoil,  or 
are  prepared  ex  tempore  from  the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

lliese  divisions  are  of  great  utility  in  treating  of  remedies. 
We  shall  repeatedly  advert  to  them,  and  in  the  course  of  this  work 
frequently  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinion  as  to  their  value,  purity,  &c. 

§  30.  We  now  beg  to  furnish  a  short  survey  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  different  objects  of 
pharmacy  :— 

A,   PERIOD  OF  APPRENTICESHIP. 

\8t  Epoch.  Nomenclature  and  classification  of  medicines. 
Primary  operations.  Selection  and  collection  of  drugs. 
Medicines  obtained  by  division  {divi9i6\,  powdering, 
rasping,  slicing,  &c. 

Secondary  C^era/ton«.**Medicines  obtained  by  ex- 
traction, including  digestion,  extracts^  tinctures, 
infusions. 
2d  Epoch.  Medicines  of  the  third  class — mixtures^  piQcesses, 
andproducts. 

Works  to  be  performed  in  the  Laboratory. — Ft^ 
servation  of  medicines. 
^d  Epoch.  Medicines  of  the  fourth  class — combinations,  pro- 
cesses, and  products ;  magistral,  pharmacotechnic,  pre« 
paration  of  prescriptions,  dispensing. 

B.    PERIOD  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Natural  History : —  I  Botany 

Mineralogy  I  Zoology. 

General  Physic. 

Chymistry  :— 

Universal  chymistry     Analysis 

Toxicology  Chymical  manipulation 

Knowledge  of  drugs,  or  Materia  Medica. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  apprentice  to  the  field  which  lies 
before  him,  we  will  commence  our  labours  together  in  our  next, 
a  task  which  will,  we  trust,  afford  him  more  information,  while 
for  ourselves  it  will  necessarily  possess  a  greater  dqpree  of  inte- 
rest than  the  mere  narration  of  the  systematic  course  we  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  down. 

[To  be  Gontinu^.] 
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CHYMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Art.  XII. — Apatite. 

7b  ik€  Bdit9r9  qf  ik€  AmuiiM  qf  CApmUhy  and  Phamuiey. 

Gbntlbkbn, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Aoricola^  which  appeared  in 
No.  10  of  your  useful  and  excellent  publication,  I  beg  leave  to  furnish  a  few 
particulars,  in  refisrence  to  the  muieral  Apatite,  as  requested  by  your 
correspondent. 

Setting  aside  the  notice  taken  of  Apatite  in  different  works  on  mine- 
ralogy, the  first  useful  mention  of  it  appears  in  a  work  on  fertilizing, 
written  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  decidedly  the  best  book  we  have 
on  manures.     It  was  published  in  1839. 

Shortly  afler  its  publication,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  John  Gordon,  Esq. 
of  Liverpool,  requesting  him  to  import  some,  by  way  of  trial.  This 
gentleman  was  obliging  enough  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  the  mineral 
shipped  from  Spain  was  not  Apatite,  but  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be  impure 
Chalk.  I  have  not  heard  whetlier  Mr.  G.  has  since  been  successful  in 
that  attempt. 

It  is  stated  that  Sprengel,  the  agricultural  chymist,  has  tried  it  with 
decided  advantage ;  and,  1  believe,  Mr.  Phillips  has  also  tried  some  ex- 
periments at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pusey.  The  mineral  is  to  be  found,  in 
great  abundance,  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain. — I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient, 
Jan.  3, 1843.  A  Hampshire  Farmer. 


Abt.  XIII. — Products  of  DeeomposUionan  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

[Contiinied  from  page  446.] 
HUMINE — HUMIC  ACID  (OEINE  AND  OBIC  ACID). 

After  having  treated  the  aqueous  extract  with  water,  the  residue 
is  treated  with  muriatic  acid.  This  dissolves  the  lime  and 
magnesia ;  perhaps  also  a  small  quantity  of  alumina  and  oxide 
of  iron.  After  this  treatment,  a  solution  of  potassa  will  now  dis- 
solye  from  the  residue  (left  after  treating  with  muriatic  acid),  a 
large  portion  of  humic  acid,  which  was  previously  combined 
wiUi  the  bases  eliminated  by  the  muriatic  acid.  There  inva- 
riably remains,  even  after  the  action  of  the  alkali,  a  black  or 
brownish-black  matter,  which  is  found  mixed  with  the  inorganic 
components  of  the  soil,  which  has  received  the  name  of  humic 
charcoid,  or  carbonaceous  mould.  This  substance,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  merely  an  indifferent  modification  of  humic  acid ;  that 
is  to  say,  humine. 

HUMIC  ACID  AND  HUMINE  (GEIC  ACID  AND  OEINB). 

These  two  modifications  of  the  same  substance  are  found  in 
mould ;  but  it  appears  that  humine  exists  therein,  under  two 
modifications,  one  of  which  is  easily  converted  into  humic  acid, 
under  the  influence  of  bases,  whilst  the  other  maintains  its  incKf- 
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ferent  state.  We  will  now  narrate  the  experiments  wbich  hare 
been  made  on  humine  and  huminic  acid  ;  that  the  huminic  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  sugar,  is  most  likely  an 
impure  acid,  mixed  with  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  and 
perhaps  with  various  other  bodies  ;  so  that  the  more  recent  ex- 
periments that  hare  been  made  with  pure  humic  acid  will  fiimish 
results  which  differ  in  many  points  from  those  I  am  about  to 
relate.  In  the  state  in  which  humic  acid  is  met  with  in  the 
earth,  it  appears  to  be  a  body  altogether  neutral,  has  no  reac- 
tion, either  acid  or  alkaline,  and  does  not  affect  litmus  paper. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  it  colours  of  a  pale  yellow, 
still  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Exposed 
to  the  action  of  heat  it  takes  fire,  bums  at  first  with  a  flame,  then 
without  flame,  like  amadou^  or  German  tinder,  yielding  a  pe- 
culiar odour,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  turf  during  combustion. 
Submitted  to  dry  distillation  it  is  decomposed,  yields  a  charcoal 
having  a  metallic  lustre,  amounting  to  half  its  weight,  some 
empyreumatic  oil,  an  acid  water  containing  acetic  aeid,  and 
sometimes  ammonia,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  little  carbonic 
acid  gas- 

[To  be  oondnaed.] 
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Art.  XIV. — Remarks  on  some  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  0/ 
Lobelia  Infiata.     By  W.  Procter,  Jun. 

The  only  preparation  of  Lobelia  it^ta  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  tincture.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted,  both  by  Thomsonians  and  others,  that  heat  exer- 
cises an  injurious  influence  on  the  activity  of  this  plant ;  and 
hence  preparations  in  which  heat  is  requisite  have  been  neces- 
sarily dispensed  with.  In  some  observations  of  a  chyinical  cha- 
racter on  this  plant,  published  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  the  writer  demonstrated  several  of  the 
conditions  under  which  this  change  by  heat  takes  place,  and 
showed  ihat  while  the  active  principle  in  a  firee  state  was  readily 
destroyed  by  heat,  when  it  was  in  saline  combination  with  an 
acid,  it  was  capable  of  being  subjected  to  a  heat  of  212*  Fahr. 
without  injury. 

Any  one  may  be  satisfied  of  thi8,,by  making  two  decoctions  of 
Lobelia,  into  one  of  which  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  thrown,  and  into  the  other  as  much  acetic  acid.  The 
former  will  possess  none  of  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  plsnt ; 

the  latter  all. 

The  object  of  this  commofiication  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
above  suggestion  in  making  several  pharmaceotical  preparations 
which  require  heat  in  their  formation.     It  is  believed  that 
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Lobelia  inflata  has  vet  to  receive  from  professional  men  that 
share  of  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  it  is  hoped,  by  present- 
ing tp  the  practitioner  the  virtues  of  the  plant  in  a  condensed 
form,  that  he  will  take  up  the  subject. 

Acetous  extract  of  Lobelia  iff/iata. 

Take  of  Lobelia  seed,  bruised,  eight  ounces. 
Diluted  Alcohol,  four  pints. 

Acetic  Acid,  one  fluid  ounce. 

Macerate  the  bruised  seed  in  the  diluted  alcohol,  U>  which 
Che  acetic  acid  has  been  added  for  forty-eight  hours,  aud  then 
throw  the  whole  on  a  displacement  filter,  and,  after  the  liqiud 
has  ceased  to  pass,  add  sufficient  diluted  alcohol  that  four  pints 
of  tincture  shall  be  obtained.  Evaporate  this  by  means  of  a 
water  bath,  until  it  attains  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  The 
product  thus  obtained  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  seed  employed. 
Ill  Uiis  form  (as  a  pill)  Lobelia  can  be  administered  without  that 
peculiar  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  fauces,  go  characteristic  of 
its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Vineffor  0/ Lobelia  it^ta. 

Take  of  Lobelia,  in  powder,  four  ounces. 

Diluted  Acetic  Acid,  or  distilled  Vinegar,  a  pint  and  a  balf« 

Macerate  the  Lobelia  in  the  dilute  acid  for  twelve  houi^,  and 
subject  it  to  displacement  on]  a  proper  filter,  until  twenty-foiir 
fluid  ounces  are  obtained. 

Syrup  of  lobelia  inflata. 

Take  of  Vinegar  of  Lobelia  six  fluid  ounces. 
Sugar,  twelve  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  vinegar  by  the  aid  of  heat,  remove 
the  scum  which  rises,  and  strain. 

The  oxymel  may  be  prepared  from  the  vinegar  in  the  same 
manner  as  oxymel  of  squills ;  fCnd  a  combination  of  the  two  has 
been  highly  spoken  of  by  a  physician  of  this  city  in  catarrhal 
affections. 

In  making  an  infusion,  lobelia,  some  acid — vinegar,  for  in- 
sUnce — should  always  be  added. — JmeiHcan  Joum.  ofPharm. 


Art.  XV. — Notice  respecting  a  new  Hyponitroue  Ether  from 
Pyroxylic  Spirit.    By  Dr.  Robert  Hare. 

Dr.  Hare  made  an  oral  communication  respecting  a  new  ethereal 
liquid  which  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

He  mentioned  that  he  had  procured  by  means  of  hyponitrite 
of  soda,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  pyroxylic  spirit,  an  ethereal 
liquid  in  which  methyl  (C^  Hg)  mi^t  be  inferred  to  perform 
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the  same  part  as  elkyl  (C^  H^)  in  h3rponitTOU8  ether.  In  fact, 
by  substituting  pyroxylic  spirit  for  alcohol,  this  new  ether  was 
elaborated  by  the  process  for  h}Tponitrous  ether,  of  which  he 
had  published  an  account  in  the  Society^s  Transactions,  Vol.  vii. 
Parts. 

The  compound  which  was  the  subject  of  his  communication 
had  a  neat  resemblance  to  alcoholic  hyponitrous  ether,  similarly 
evolveO)  in  colour,  smell,  and  taste ;  although  there  was  still  a 
difference  sufficient  to  prevent  the  one  from  being  mistaken  for 
th(B  other. 

Pyroxylic  spirit  appeared  to  have  a  greater  disposition  than 
alcohol  to  combine  with  the  ether  generated  from  it,  probably  in 
consequence  of  its  having  less  affinity  for  water.  The  boiling 
point  appeared  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  of  the  ethers  ;  and 
in  both,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  an  ethereal  gas,  an 
effervescence,  resembling  that  of  ebullition,  was  observed  to  take 
place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  the  boiling  point 
became  stationary.  The  ethereal  gas,  of  which  Dr.  Hare  had 
given  an  account  in  his  communication  respecting  hyponitrous 
ether,  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  European 
chymists ;  and,  even  after  it  had  been  noticed  by  him,  seemed 
to  be  overlooked  by  Liebig,  Kane,  and  others,  in  their  subsequent 
publications. 

Dr.  Hare  attached  the  more  importance  to  his  success  in  pro- 
ducing the  ether  which  was  the  subject  of  his  communication  ; 
since,  agreeably  to  Liebig,  no  such  compound  exists,  and  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  efforts  to  produce  it  had  heretofore  failed. 
It  was  presumed  that  this  would  excite  no  surprise,  when  the 
difference  was  considered  between  the  consequences  of  the  re- 
action of  nitric  acid  with  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  with  alcohol. 

The  liquid  last  mentioned  is  now  viewed  as  a  hydrated  oxide 
of  ethyl,  while  pyroxylic  spirit  is  viewed  as  a  hydrated  oxide  of 
methyl.  When  alcohol  is  presented  to  nitric  acid,  a  reciprocal 
decomposition  ensues.  The  aoid  loses  two  atoms  of  oxygen, 
which,  by  taking  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  a  portion  of  the 
alcohol,  transforms  it  into  aldehyd;  while  tlie  hyponitrous  acid, 
resulting  inevitably  from  the  partial  deoxidizement  of  the  nitric 
acid,  unites  with  the  base  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  alcohol. 
But  when  pyroxylic  spirit  is  presented  to  nitric  acid,  this  acid, 
without  decomposition,  combines  with  methyl,  the  base  of  this 
hydrate ;  so  that,  as  no  hyponitrous  acid  can  be  evolved,  no 
hyponitrite  can  be  produced.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  one, 
there  can  be  no  ethereal  hyponitrite ;  in  that  of  the  other,  no 
ethereal  nitrate. 

Dr.  Hare  regretted  that  Liebig  should  not  have  been  informed 
of  the  improved  process  for  hyponitrous  ether,  to  which  he  had 
referred  in  commencing  his  communication.  Instead  of  recom- 
mending a  resort  to  the  process,  it  was  advised  that  the  fumes 
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resalting  from  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  with  fecula  should  he 
passed  into  alcohol,  and  the  resulting  vapour  condensed  by  means 
of  a  tube  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  Dr.  Hare  had  repeated,  and  found  the  product 
very  inferior  in  quantity  and  purity  to  'that  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  a  hyponitrite.  In  this  process,  nascent  hyponi- 
trous  acidy  as  liberated  from  a  base,  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  hydrated  oxide.  In  the  process  recommended  by  Liebig, 
evidently  this  contact  could  not  take  place ;  since  it  was  well 
known  that  hyponitrous  acid  could  not  be  obtained  by  subjecting 
fecula  uid  nitric  acid  to  distillation,  and  condensing  the  aeriform 
products  *. — Proceedings  of  the  American  PhiL  Society. 

Art.  XVI. — Priessnitz  and  the  Water-Cure. 

(For  the  Annali  of  ChTinistry  and  Phonnacj.) 

Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy,  laid  down,  as  his 
maxim,  similia  similibus  curantur.  Such  was  the  base  of  his 
system,  which  he  supported  by  an  excellent  diet,  aided  by  an 
implicit  faith  in  his  infinitesimally  divided  doses  of  medicine. 
His  doctrine,  although  erroneous,  and  bidding  defiance  to  any 
reasonable  inference,  deceived  many,  and  obtained  followers  in 
all  countries ;  but  it  has  now  passed  its  culminating  point. 
Many  who  formerly  defended  it  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  axe 
now  deserters,  and  have  passed  over  to  the  standaids  of  Allo- 
pathy ;  others  deviate  from  him  in  most  essential  points ;  whilst 
fashion,  which  gave  a  transient  reign  to  his  method,  threatens  to 
destroy  it  entirdy,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  having  now 
another  favourite.  The  topics  of  every  day^s  conversation  are 
no  longer  the  marvellous  cures  produced  by  homoeopathy,  but 
those  effected  by  hydropathy. 

In  a  wild  and  romantic  pait  of  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant 
Mountains),  of  Austrian  Silesia,  there  is  a  miserable  unimportant 
village,  called  Giafenberg — a  place,  the  existence  of  which  ten 
years  since  was  scarcely  thought  of  by  any  one,  but  which  now, 
however,  is  known  even  to  children,  having  become  the  Eldorado 

*  The  process  alluded  to  is  as  follows  : — Seven  parts  of  add,  eight  parts  of  alco- 
hol, fourteen  parts  of  water,  and  foorteen  of  hyponitrite  being  prepared,  add  seren 
pvts  of  water  to  the  salt  and  seven  tdthe  acid,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool.  Hie 
saline  solution  and  alcohol  are  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  of  which  the  re- 
curved and  tapering  beak  enters  a  tube,  which  occupies  the  axis,  and  descends  through 
the  neck  of  an  inverted  bell-glass,  so  as  to  terminate  within  a  tall  phial.  Both  the 
tube  and  phial  must  be  surrounded  bj  ioe  and  water.  The  diluted  acid  is  then  added 
gradnallj.  A  water-bath,  blood  warm,  ia  mSMeolL  to  cause  all  the  ether  to  oome 
over. 

Agreeably  to  another  plan,  the  materials,  previously  refrigerated  by  ice,  are  intro* 
^uoed  into  a  bottle  also  similarly  rsfrigeratecL  Under  these  circumstances  the  ether 
■oon  forms  a  superstratum  which  may  be  wpwmtBd'by  ijecantation. 

This  last  men&oned  process  does  not  answer  so  well  for  the  hyponitrite  of  methyl, 
on  account  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit  being  prone  to  rise  with  the  ether.  Yet , the  s|drit 
may  be  separated  from  the  ether  by  aiSiydroua  chloride  of  calcium. 
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for  ineurablefi,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  diseaeed  of  every 
rank  and  nation.  There  lives  the  highly  extolled  and  macfa 
lauded  Priessnitz,  the  originator  of  the  water-cure.  His  life 
proves,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  esteem  and  renown  may  fidl 
to  the  lot  of  an  individual,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  become 
Tery  rich  without  its  being  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  any  way  at 
the  altar  of  the  capricious  goddess. 

Priessuitz,  the  son  of  simple  peasants^  has  enjoyed  only  a 
scanty  education,  never  having  left  Giafenberg.  He  can  read ; 
but  writes  and  reckons  with  difficulty.  With  his  father  be 
tilled  the  soil,  and  continued  this  occupation  after  the  death  of 
the  former*  It  so  happened  that  he  sometimes  received  visits 
from  a  workman  of  some  neighboiuring  iron-factory,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  applying  rc^s  moistened  with  cold  water  to  the 
wounds  which  he  sometimes  received  in  the  practice  of  his 
calling,  thereby  affecting  a  speedy  cure.  Priessnitz  recommended 
these  means,  gave  directions  for  their  application^  and  hence  it 
occurred  that  wounded  persons  frequently  addressed  themselves 
to  him,  and  asked  for  his  advice.  As  Priessnitz  usually  com- 
menced his  cure  by  cleansing  the  wound  with  a  sponge,  be 
received  the  name  of  Schwammel  Doctor  (sponge-doctor),  by 
which  euphonious  appellation  he  became  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  renown  of  his  cures  spread  so  widely,  that,  in  the 
year  1826,  some  patients  sought  him  out  at  Gr&fenberg.  They 
were  scarcely  able  to  find  shelter — accommodation  was  quite 
out  of  question.  As  Priessnitz  then  cukivated  the  soil  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  only  attended  to  his  visitors  (and 
such  was  his  practice  until  1834],  his  patients  suffered  exceed* 
ingly  fix>m  weariness,  and,  in  order  to  shorten  the  time,  they 
thought  of  various  methods  of  multiplying  the  application  of 
water  as  a  remedial  power,  procured  bathing-tubs,  planned  walks 
through  the  forest,  conducted  springs  by  the  same  channel,  forming 
brooks,  surrounding  them  with  hedges,  and  arranged  these  so  as 
to  fall  from  the  sides  of  therocks,  thus  enabling  the  patients  to  take 
a  douche-bath,  &c.  All  these  tasks  were  executed  without  much 
assistance  on  the  part  of  Priessnitz.  The  execution,  however, 
of  these  works  of  absolute  toil,  even  for  a  labouring  man,  excited 
the  appetite  of  the  patients,  which  was  increased  by  tlie  fresh  air 
of  the  mountains ;  the  stagnant  fluids,  especially  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac and  others  suffeiing  from  disorders  in  the  bowels,  were 
brought  into  animated  and  beneficient  circulation.  The  people 
fomid  themselves  benefitted,  returned  cured,  and  never  grew 
weary  (simple  souls !)  of  proclaiming  the  praises  of  the  estabish- 
ment.  The  influx  of  visitors  increased  from  year  to  year ;  and 
at  present  there  are  annually  from  1000  to  1200  visitors;  and 
among  them  persons  of  high,  aye,  the  highest  rank,  who  <lo  not 
object  to  undertake  a  journey  of  more  than  500  miles  in  search 
of  nealth. 
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Priessnilz  is  now  entirely  at  the  service  of  bis  visitors ;  his 
former  field  merely  furnished  him  with  golden  ears,  but  from 
the  Add  he  now  cultivates  he  reaps  solid  gold. 

He  speaks  but  little,  yet  what  he  says  is  as  Sir  Oracle>  for  his 
\irit^rs  receive  his  dicta  with  full  credence,  and  follow  them 
strictly.  Necessarily,  from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  human 
body,  and  its  diseases,  by  scientific  study,  he  recommends  to  all, 
one  and  the  same  cure,  and  the  same  diet;  notwithstanding 
which  his  patients  are  satisfied. 

The  chief  point  of  his  method  of  cure  consists  in  producing 
a  crisis  :  for  thus  he  terms  an  eruption,  which,  after  the  water-cure 
has  be^i  continued  for  some  weeks,  sometimes  appears  only  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  at  others  almost  entirely  covering 
it.  According  to  Priessnitz's  theory,  by  this  crisis  the  diseasei 
whatev^  it  be,  lodged  in  the  body,  forces  its  way  out,  and  is 
expelled  ;  and  not  merely  the  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
medicines,  which  years  since  may  have  been  employed  for 
aitackixig  such  disease ;  and  these  are  one  and  both  dis^igaged 
by  the  eruptions  which  form  on  the  body.  Thus  he  afiects  to  dis* 
tinguish  mercurial  and  sulphureous  eruptions ;  and  he  once  applied 
the  expression  to  one  of  his  patients,  ^^  that  lime  was  expelled 
from  his  hands  by  perspiration.*'  We  shall  afterwards  perceive 
that  these  crises  are  produced  by  a  much  less. wonderful  cause : 
that  they  are  merely  the  result  of  the  over-excitement  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  incessant  fnction.  The  lime  pretend^  to  be 
expelled  by  perspiration,  is  nothing  but  the  decayed  skin  of  the 
hands,  which,  continually  kept  wet,  finally  peels  ofi*,  as  instanced 
in  the  (macerated)  hands  of  the  laundress. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  life  and  occupation  of  the 
visitors  of  GrUfenberg,  day  by  day,  for  weeks,  months^  and  evem 
for  years : — 

In  the  morning,  at  four  or  five  oVlock,  the  bathing  attendant 
appears,  and  wraps  the  patient  up  in  a  large  linen  sheet  dipped 
in  cold  water,  with  which  he  rubs  the  back  part  of  the  body  for 
full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  longer,  whilst  the  patient  himself 
performs  the  same  operation  on  the  forepart  of  his  body.  Being 
thus  gradually  dried  by  violent  rubbing,  the  patient  then  bathes 
his  head,  by  placing  one  side  of  it  in  a  basin  filled  with  cold  water^ 
whilst  the  bather  pours  the  same  liquid  over  the  other  side  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  after  which  the  reverse  side  is  submitted  toa 
similar  treatment.  This  operation  also  lasts  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Whilst  the  head  is  being  rubbed  dry  the  patient  takes  a 
sitting  bath,  in  which  he  likewise  passes  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
a  somewhat  ridiculous  and  fatiguing  position.  The  patient  then 
puts  on  all  the  sore  parts  of  his  body,  which  may  be  covered 
with  eruption  (crises),  wet  rags  of  linen,  thus  affording  the  most 
pitiable  appearance,  dresses  himself  lightly,  and  without  any 
strict  attention  to  his  toilette ;  puts  a  tumbler  into  his  pocket,  and 
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walks  up  and  down  through  the  mountains,  from  one  spring  to 
another,  taking  at  each  of  them  a  good  draught  of  the  generous 
liquor,  until  his  body  becomes  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  Turkisli 
drum. 

About  eight  or  half  past  eight  o^clock  breakfast  is  served, 
consisting  of  sour  and  sweet  milk,  of  fresh  and  salted  butter, 
black  bread,  and  water.  The  supper  is  of  the  same  kind,  onlj 
that  during  the  winter  potatoes  are  added.  It  would  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  a  stomach,  thus  filled  to  repletion  with  water, 
would  be  still  capable  of  consuming  such  large  quantities,  of 
bread,  milk,  and  water,  as  really  is  the  case. 

After  breakfast,  the  patients  again  resort  to  their  promenades 
through  the  mountains,  and  water  drinking ;  any  other  occupa- 
tion requiring  physical  strength,  as  barking  wood,  hewing  down 
trees,  binding  faggots,  &c.  is  permitted  and  practised,  and  even 
princes  may  be  seen  armed  with  axe  and  saw. 

About  eleven  o*clock  the  patient  is  again  wrapped  np  in  wet 
linen  and  rubbed,  takes  a  second  head-bath,  followed  by  that 
taken  sitting,  and  covers  the  belly,  the  crises  (or  eniptions),  and 
painful  parts  of  the  body,  with  wet  rags,  puts  his  clothes  over 
them,  takes  another  short  walk,  and  repairs,  at  the  sound  of  the 
dinner-bell,  to  the  dining-room. 

Dinner  consists  of  weak  broth,  hard  and  tough  beef,  vegetables, 
and  pudding,  three  times  a-week,  and  the  other  days  roast-meat, 
all  provided  in  abundance.  The  dishes  are  attacked  with  inde- 
scribable eagerness ;  the  food  is  not  eaten,  but  devoured.  This 
might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  considered  as  a  favourable  symptom, 
and  as  proving  the  value  of  the  cure.  If,  however,  we  remember, 
that  principally  the  patients  there  congregated,  are  suffering 
from  gout,  rheumatism,  hypochondria,  scrofula,  and  especially 
syphilis,— diseases,  therefore,  under  which  the  body  is  by  no 
means  in  an  exhausted  state,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  overplus 
of  strength, — it  is  obvious,  that  this  enormous  appetite  is  nqt  a 
symptom  of  convalescence,  but  the  resultofextraordinarj'  exercise 
and  of  the  fi-esh  and  sharpening  air  of  the  mountains. 

After  dinner,  which,  during  the  summer  season,  lasts  two 
hours,  the  patients  again  resort  to  walks  and  water  drinking. 
About  four  or  five  o^clock  wet  linen  sheets,  the  head-baths,  and 
sitting  ditto,  are  again  resorted  to,  and  the  wet  rags  renewed ; 
after  which  they  again  move  about,  drink  more  water,  until 
supper-time,  finally  replacing  the  wet  rags  with  fresh  ones  before 
they  go  to  bed. 

Such  is  the  usiial  method  of  cure.  Some  patients  are,  how- 
ever, indulged  in  certain  other  peculiar  methods  of  a}>plying  the 
liquid  element,  and  practically  learn  the  difierence  between 
douche,  perspiring,  whole,  half-standing,  as  well  as  sitting,  foot, 
and  partial  baths. 

Such  is  life  at  Grafeuberg! — and  thus  Priessnitz  performs  his 
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cures  ! — ^And  the  results  ?  They  axe  not  more  favourable  than 
in  other  watering-places.  Half  of  the  visitors  are  cared ;  the 
rest,  to  their  great  disappointment,  discover,  that  neither  wash* 
iug  nor  rinsing  with  water,  nor  sudatoria  or  forced  walks,  nor 
even  the  crisis  of  Priessnitz  itself,  will  expel  the  original  disease  ; 
and  they  acknowledge,  with  dejected  spirits,  that  the  common 
method  of  cure,  secures  an  alleviation  of  pain,  in  a  less  torturing 
and  burdensome  manner.  Ulex. 

Art.  XVII. — Creta  precipitaia, 

Tb  th9  Sditon  qf  the  Asmah  of  Chymiairy  amd  Pharmaey. 

Gbktl&mbn,— Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  and,  through 
your  journal,  that  of  druggists  in  general,  to  an  article  which  has  been 
oflfered  and  purchased  by  both  wholesale  and  retail  druggists  (in  one  in- 
stance, I  believe,  to  the  extent  of  a  ton  weight),  under  the  name  of  pre- 
cipitated chalk,  at  8d.  or  lOd.  per  lb.  instead  of  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  6d.  the 
price  of  the  genuine  article.  Now  I  am  not  wishing  to  prevent  indivi- 
duals from  purchasing  as  cheap  as  they  can,  but  I  do  wish  them  to  take 
heed  as  to  what  they  purchase.  This  article  appears  beautifully  white 
and  fiocculent,  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  genuine,  and  no  doubt 
used  as  such,  without  at  all  testing  the  article,  thereby  causing  incalcula- 
ble mischief;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  pure  sulphate  of  lime,  which, 
if  used  in  mixtures,  I  need  not  remind  my  brother  druggists  what  mischief 
must  ensue ;  and  who  would  deserve  the  blame  ?  Undoubtedly  the  dit- 
penser.  In  the  first  place,  for  purchasing  at  a  price  which,  if  genuine, 
would  be  far  below  its  worth  ;  but,  more  than  all,  for  not  testing  the 
article,  either  before  or  afl«r  he  had  purchased,  which  I  hope  will  be 
done  before  using. 

The  person  selling  may  not  be  aware  of  the  evil,  and  no  doubt  gets  an 
excellent  profit ;  that  may  l>e  all  in  all  to  him  ;  but  not  so  to  the  poor 
patient,  for  it  may  deprive  him  of  all,  even  his  life. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant, 

Chelsea,  January  3,  1843.  W.  BabtleTT. 

[We  feel  indebted  to  the  above  communicadon  of  our  correspondent, 
as  furnishing  the  solution  to  a  question  which  was  referred  to  us  under 
tbe  following  circumstances:— It  is  well  known  that  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  the  soda  water  manufacturer  is  obtaihed  from  whiting,  and  that  it 
is  dise.u gaged  therefrom  by  sulphuric  acid.  .  A  short  time  since  it  was 
inquired  of  us  to  what  purpose  the  pappy  residuary  mass  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  excess  of  whiting  could  be  applied-  in  chymistiy.  At 
the  time  we  were  unable  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply :  the  impression  of 
our  querist  being,  that,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  observed  in  removing  it, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied  involved  a  good 
profit.  We  think  Mr.  B.*8  letter  may  be  received  as  a  clue  to  the  uses 
of  this  residue.  Creta  precipitaia  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
with  effervescence ;  the  sulphate  of  lune,  on  the  contrary,  is  insoluble. — £  d  .  ] 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


NOMINA. 


Bfometum  Stibicum 


—  Stronticum 

—  Telluricum 


—  Thoricum 

—  Uranicum 


—  Uranosum. 

—  Vanadicum 

—  Woirramicum 


—  Yttricum  .     .  . 

—  Zincicuui  .     .  . 

—  Zircomcum    .  . 

Bromidnm  Arsenicosum .  . 


Boricum   .     .  . 

Chromicum   .  . 

Cjnanicum    .  . 

Hydricum      .  . 
Hypopbosphorosum 

Jodicum   .     .  . 
Manganicum 
Molybdicum . 


FORMULA. 


Sb,  Br;     ...     . 

1 

If 

SrBr, 

TeBrJ 

T 

ThBr, 

U,  BrJ 

+ 

UBr. 

VBrJ 

1 

T 

W  BrJ 

1 

T 

Y  Br 

Zo  Br^ 

Zr  BrJ 

I 

T 

jniS^  a        •        •        •       . 

t 
T 

Br.  BrJ     .     .     .     . 

Cr  BrJ 

Cy^  Br^    .     .     .     • 
H^  Br^      .     .     •     • 

P.Br. 

J.  Brj 

MnBrJ     .     ,     .     . 
Mo  BrJ      .... 
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PONOBRA  ▲TOMOKUM. 

PARTES  CBNTS8I1IALB8. 

0  =  100 

H.=l 

+  E 

— E 

HvelH, 

4547,82 

364,42 

85,47 

A- 

64,53 

1515,94 

121,47 

1525,29 

122,25 

36,87 

64,18 

2758,38 

221,03 

29,07 

70,98 

1379,19 

110,52 

1723,21 

138,08 

43,23 

56,77 

8357,63 

669,70 

64,88    , 

35,12 

2785,88 

223,23 

• 

3689,66 

295,66 

73,49 

26,51 

2813,50 

225,45 

30,46 

69,54 

1406,75 

112,72 

3139,61 

251,58 

37,68 

62,32 

> 

1569,81 

125,79 

1380,82 

110,63 

29,15 

70,85 

• 

1381,53 

110,70 

29,19 

70,81 

3775,32 

302,52 

22,26 

77,74 

1258,44 

100,84 

3875,00 

310,51 

24,26 

75,74 

1291,67 

103,50 

6142,25 

492,18 

4,44 

95,56 

3286,73 

263,37 

J  0,70 

89,30 

• 

1308,22 

104,83 

25,22 

74,78 

990,79 

79,39 

1,26 

98,74 

1370,59 

109,83 

28,62 

71,88 

6471,03 

518,53 

24,41 

75,59 

3280,81 

262,89 

10,54 

89,46 

3533,44 

283,  IS 

16,94 

83,06 
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NOMINA. 


FORMULiB. 


Bromidum  Nitrosum  .     . 

—  Fhosphoricum 

—  Fhosphorosum 

—  Selenosum 

—  Selenicum 

—  Silicium    . 

—  Stibicum  * 

—  Stibiosum. 

—  Tantalicum 
-^        litanicum 

—  Wolframicum 
Cadmium     •     •    .    . 
Calcium  .     .     •     ,     . 

Calt 

Carbonas  Ammoniaci 

—  Ammonicos 
sesqui  Carbonas  Ammonicus 


bi  Carbonas  Ammonicus  cum  aq. 

—  Aigenticus .    ;     . 

—  Baiyticus  .  .  • 
sesqui  Carbonas  Baryticus  .  . 
bi  Carbonas  Baiyticus   .     .     . 

Carbonas  Bismuthicus  .     .     . 

—  Cadmicus .... 

—  Calcicus    .... 


N.BrJ 

P.Brj 

P.BrJ 

Se  Br* 

Se  Br; 

Si  Br;  .  .  .  .  . 
Sb,  Br;  .  .  .  . 
Sb,  Br;  ...  . 
Ta,  Br;     ...     . 

Ti  Br  J 

WBr; 

Cd 

Ca 

Ca 

N,  HJ  C  .  .  .  . 
N,  Hj  C  .  .  .  . 
2N,'H;+C»      .    • 

1 
T 

n/h;  C«+2H,    . 

AgC 

BaC  ;  .  .  .  . 
Ba»  C»  .  .  .  . 
BaC» 

4 

Bi  O.     •     •     •  -   •     • 

CdC 

CaC    .    .    ;    .    . 
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■                             

POI7DKKA  ATOlfORUM. 

PA&TBfl  CKNTB8IMALB8. 

0=100 

H^  =1 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H, 

3111,93 

249,36 

5,69 

94,31 

5283,82 

423,40 

7,42 

92,58 

1 

3327,20 

267,88 

11,79 

88,21 

2451,20 

196,42 

20,18 

79,82 

- 

3429,50 

274,81 

14,42 

85,58 

3212,23 

257,40 

8,63 

91,37 

6504,43 

521,21 

24,80 

76,20 

5526,13 

442,81 

29,19 

70,81 

5242,35 

420,07 

1 

44,01 

55,99 

2260,27 

181,54 

13,43 

86,57 

4117,92 

329,97 

28,73 

71,27 

696,77 

55,83 

• 

256,02 

20,52 

356,02 

28,53 

71,91 

28,09 

490,91 

39,34 

43,69 

56,31 

603,89 

48,35 

54,19 

45,81 

1483,22 

118,86 

44,09 

56,91 

494^1 

39,62 

1104,79 

88,53 

29,60 

50,04 

20,86 

1728,05 

138,42 

84,00 

16,00 

1233,32 

98,83 

77,69 

22,41 

2743,07 

219,81 

69,77 

30,23 

1509,76 

120,98 

63,38 

36,62 

754,88 

60,49 

1263,36 

101,23 

78,12 

21,88 

1073,21 

86,00 

74,24 

25,76 

632^6 

50,68 

56,29 

43,71 
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Art.  XVni.—Todide  of  Sulphur 
Is  prepared  by  fusing  both  elements  with  each  other.  It  Ibnns 
an  iron-grey,  glittering,  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  80  iodine, 
and  20  sulphur.  Water  deprives  it  of  a  portion  of  its  iodine ; 
spirit  of  wine  decomposes  it  completely,  the  iodine  being  dissolved 
in  it,  and  the  sulphur  remaining  behind.  It  is  also  easily  sepa- 
rable into  its  elements  by  heat,  and  is  usually  a  weak  combina- 
tion. It  possesses  the  odour  of  iodine^  and  produces  a  similar 
stain  when  applied  to  the  skin.  Iodide  of  sulphur  has  been  re- 
cently recommended  in  the  form  of  ointment  (one  part  of  iodide 
of  sulphur  to  sixteen  or  twenty  of  lard)  against  chronic  eruptions 
of  the  skin.  Vegol  speaks  highly  of  it,  es{>ecially  in  that  species 
of  Psoriasis  which  follows  itch,  and  covers  the  whole  body  with 
greasy  scales  without  reddening  the  skin.-*— ui .  Dufhs''  Ph.  Chem. 


POISONING  BY  CYANIDE  OP  POTASSIUM. 

Ik  an  article  inserted  in  No.  13  of  the  Annals,  under  the  title  of  "A  Case  for 
Chymists,"  will  be  found  the  particiUarB  of  a  case  of  poisoning  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. M.  Mace,  a  ^yndan,  had  preteribted  the  cyanide  of  mercury  in  doses  of  five 
grains  each  ;  but  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  dispensing  chymist,  M.  Piel  (and  our 
experience  informs  us  that  such  hints  from  the  druggist  are  not  rare),  iodide  of  po- 
tassium was  substituted  for  the  cyanide  of  mercury ;  and  well  it  was  so.  However, 
M.  Mac6  still,  intent  oa  his  remedy,  and  doubtless  haring  gathered  a  few  Taguc  sag* 
gestions  in  reference  to  cyanogen  from  the  theoretical  views  of  Liebig,  the  prosti* 
tution  in  lieu  of  Terification  of  whose  views  appefurs  to  be  no  less  the  fashionaMo  specie$ 
of  quackery  in  France  than  it  most  indubitably  is  in  England — M.  Mac^,  we  repeat, 
resolved  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury ;  no,  the  cytnids  of  paCaimiii^ 
becauie  he  deemed  it  a  mitder  preparation  I  God  help  the  wortiiy  inhabitants  of  St.  Malo. 
Less  injury  would  arrive  in  their  town  finom  a  bombardment  it  la  Barcehna  than  from 
such  a  physician  being  admitted  into  the  chambers  of  their  sick.  Tbe  cyanide  of 
potassium  was,  however,  administered  to  the  extent  of fmrteen  graim  within  a  frsc* 
tion  of  a  grain,  equivalent  to  four  drachma  of  the  prussioacid  of  the  London  Phaima- 
oopoeia,  whose  dose  is  stated  to  be  OQly  froin  one  to  two  drops.  The  physicians  exa- 
mined by  the  court  stated  that  cyanide  of  mercury  was  a  much  less  violent  pdson 
than  iodide  of  potassium.  We  wish  them  joy  of  their  discovery,  and  reoommend 
them  to  try  the  experiment  on  themselves,  selecting  a  time  when  tfaey  poflscaa  a  good 
appetite :  under  these  circumstances  the  gastric  jm^fi  may  fairly  be  supposed^  as  well 
charged  with  hydrochloric  add.  We  engage  they  will  not  live  a  qnarltr  of  an  hour 
longer  than  the  victim  of  involuntary  homicide,  caused  by  the  angular  (we  hope) 
ignorance  of  a  few  details  of  chymistry  on  ttie  part  of  M.  ]IIao6. 

To  afford  the  student  a  comparative  idea  of  the  action  of  these  femedies,  we  need 
only  state  that 

Cyanide  of  potassium  contains,  in  round  numbers,  40  per  cent,  of  cyanogen. 
„        mercury  ^  2ft  ,| 

„        silver  „  20  „ 

Hydrocyanic  add,  P.L.  „        less  than    2  „ 

Whilst  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  odd,  which  is  almost  always  free  in  the  stomach,  would 
release  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  poisonous  fern  of  hydrocyanio  or  prussic 
add  I  the  moment  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  these  salts,  at  the  temperature  of  tiie 
stomach.  Iodide  of  potassium  (pure)  may  be  given  with  inpunity  in  dosaa  of  twenty 
grains.  Instanoes  of  forty  grains  have  come  under  our  notice ;  but  in  these  cases  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  manufactnie  of  this  salt  had  not  itoacfaed  its  pnMit  itals 
of  perfection. 

■I  ■  I  ■■  ■■■III!  ..■II.  I 

*•*  CommutUcaiions,  Books  for  Hmeto,  ^e,  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
~"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  CHTMUTttT,  care  ofMeanm,  LoiigiDaB» 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILVY,  57,  SKINNBR  iTBBBT,  SNOWHILL,  LONDOIT* 
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CHYMICAL  SYMBOLS. 

Enter  some  bringing  in  ike  Clerk  qf  Chatham. 

Smith,  The  Clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  and  read,  and  east  aceompts. 

Cade.  O  I  monstrous. 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  1 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  and  rod  letters  in  't.    *  *  *  *. 

Cade.  *  *  *  Dost  thon  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself^ 
like  an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my 
name.    *  *  *. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him,  with  his  pen  and  ink -horn  about  his  neck*. 

Eternal  change  is  one  of  the  great  laws  of  Daiure  ;  mountains 
are  made  level  and  vallej's  filled  up  by  the  mere  flow  of  time ; 
volcanoes  bum  out,  islands  rise  and  disappear,  vast  forests  are 
changed  into  beds  of  coal.  Human  institutions  are  still  more 
fiigacious.  Empires  disappear  politically,  more  frequently  than 
islands  do  physically  ;  and  the  progress  of  society.ofien  deprives 
laws  of  all  utility  and  meaning,  and  makes  them  not  only 
obsolete,  but  ridiculous. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  science.  Theories  once  plausible,  and 
manuals  once  indispensable,  give  way  to  better  books,  and  more 
i'.igenious  hypotheses ;  and  it  would  argue  a  strange  fatuity  to 
prefer  Bauhin  to  De  Canix)lle,  or  Boyle  to  Liebiq. 

As  long,  indeed,  as  the  change  is  of  doubtful  advantage,  the 
prudent  may  be  excused  for  hesitating ;  but  where  the  altei-ation 
\'6  obviously  required,  and  universally  adopted,  the  reluctance  of 
the  over-cautious  is  but  another  name  for  blindness. 

"  Antiquity,"  says  "  Bacon,  "  deserveth  that  reverence,  tliat 
men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  what  is  the 

*  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Act.  iv.  Scene  2. 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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best  way ;  but  wLen  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make 
progression*." 

Yet  we  fear  that  this  palpable  truth  will  not  be  immediately 
admitted  by  the  whole  of  our  profession.  Some  will  shrink  firom 
accepting  an  axiom  which  must  add  to  their  labours  ;  and  they 
will  exclaim,  that  if  the  new  chymical  nomenclature  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  their  memories,  the  doctrine  of  chymical  symbols  is  a 
crushing  one.  They  will  consider  the  great  analysts  of  our  day  as 
decided  misochy mists ^  and  will  be  inclined  to  address  Berzelius 
after  the  fashion  in  which  Jack  Cade  reviles  the  Lord  Say  : — 

"  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  coiTupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar-school :  and,  whereas,  before,  our 
forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his 
crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be 
proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually 
talk  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb ;  and  such  abominable  words,  as  no 
Christian  ear  can  endure  to  heart." 

Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  few  could  cast  an  impartial  glance 
on  this  subject,  without  being  convinced  that  chymical  symbols 
are  the  most  admirable  notation  that  could  have  been  devised 
for  expressing  chymical  combination.  This  notation,  indeed, 
may  be  termed  the  orthography  of  chymtstry ;  and  we  might 
expect  the  tyro  who  had  learned  his  alphabet,  but  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  the  elements  of  the  science,  to  master  its  spelling- 
book  in  our  pages. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  general  assent  of  the  two  higher 
branches  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  druggists  shop  is 
the  repository  of  the  best  and  purest  remedies.  This  is  obviously 
the  fact ;  and  it  behoves  him  to  maintain  his  vantage  ground  by 
diligence  and  study  ;  but  could  we  conceive  the  humiliating  possi- 
bility of  a  chymist's  shop  worse  ordered  than  an  apothecary's,  we 
should  blush  for  our  fallen  brother,  and  should  recommend  him  a 
double  portion  of  diligence  and  study  to  retrieve  his  caste. 

It  is  required  of  all  who  have  any  pretensions,  we  will  not  say 
to  learning,  but  to  a  decent  knowledge  of  a  language,  that  they 
should  be  able  not  only  to  pronounce  its  words,  but  give  an  account 
of  the  letters  which  copapose  them.     And  with  the  whole  of  his 


*  On  the  AdTanoement  of  Learning. 

t  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  Act  i?.  Scene  7. 
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time  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  consequent  examination  of 
drugs,  it  cannot  be  deemed  too  much  to  ask  that  the  chyiiiist 
should  be  able  to  spell  the  remedies  which  he  compounds. 

To  show  the  simplicity  of  chymical  symbols,  we  will  just  give 
a  sketch  of  those  used  by  Berzelius. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  elementary  bodies  combine  in 
proportions  which  are  invariable.  Thus  potassa  is  composed  of 
oxygen  and  the  elementary  metal  potassium.  Now,  whenever  we 
procure  potassa,  its  component  parts  are  inevitably  and  inva- 
riably in  the  proportion  of  eight  grains,  by  weight,  of  oxygen, 
to  39'2  grains  of  potassium,  which  will  make  up  47*2,  the  equi- 
valent of  potassa. 

Again,  the  symbol  for  potassa  is  K ;  let  us  analyse  or  spell  it. 

K  is  K  with  a  dot ; 

K  represents  Kalium  or  Potassium ; 
the  dot  stands  for  Oxygen  ; 

therefore  K  with  a  dot,  or  K,  stands  for  Kalium  or  Potassium 
combined  with  Oxygen  ;  that  is,  for  Kali*  or  Potassa. 

Or,  we  may  represent  the  above  facts  by  a  diagram,  thus : 

Oxygen         8 
K       .         •         .         .         Potassium  39.2 

Potassa  47*2 
And  if  we  multiply  this  quantity  of  potassa  by  10,  and  sup* 
pose  the  product  472  to  be  pounds,  or  ounces,  it  will  contain  SO 
pounds,  or  ounces,  of  oxygen ;  and  so  for  any  quantity,  large  or 
small*  Surely  this  is  simple.  We  hope  that  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  chymists  shrinking  from  an  imaginary  difficulty  like  this. 
Let  him  rather  be  the  morbid  exception,  who,  while  blazoning 
the  title  of  Chymist  over  his  door,  is  disheartened  by  the  spell- 
ing-book of  the  language  he  ought  to  read,  and  cannot  master 
the  elements  of  the  science  which  he  professes* 


CHYMISTRT,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 

Art.  II. — On  Crystallization. 

[Continued  from  page  435.] 

The  phenomenon  of  decrepitation  usually  occurs  in  crystals 

obtaiued  from  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  which  do  not  contain 

__  '  '  '     t» 

*  Kali,  as  moat  of  our  readers  knovr,  is  one  of  the  old  names  for  carbonate  of  po- 
tana ;  and  Kalipurum  for  potassa. 
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any  water  chymically  combiued ;  also  some  salts  aduitling 
small  quantities  of  combined  water,  as  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
tartar,  emetic  tartar,  and  simple  binacetate  of  copper,  are  sub- 
ject to  slight  decrepitation,  arising  from  the  mother-liquor  in- 
closed in  them.  The  fact  that  chloride  of  sodium,  crystallized 
by  artificial  means  from  its  aqueous  solution,  decrepitates,  but 
not  when  formed  by  nature  (rock-salt,  mineral  salt),  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  latter  may  have  been  crystallized,  after  fusion 
by  heat.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  rock-salt  which  decrepi- 
tates by  heating,  the  decrepitating  salt  of  Wielibska,  arising, 
however,  not  from  the  water  it  contains  inclosed,  but  hydrogen, 
and  other  inflammable  gases,  in  a  highly  condensed  state.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  are  observed  in  many  minerals  crystallized  in 
veins,  as  cauk  (ponderous  spar),  calcareous  spar,  fluor,  sparry 
iron  ore,  red-lead  ore,  potter's  ore  (lead  glance),  pyrites  (sulphu- 
ret  of  iron),  inferior  copper  ores,  gray  copper  ore,  containing 
silver,  &c.,  which  sometimes  decrepitate,  and  sometimes  not;  in 
the.  former  case  they  do  not  evolve  any  water,  but  probably  a 
gas,  which  may  have  been  inclosed  between  their  laminae  in  a 
highly  compressed,  and^  perhaps,  fluid  state  (U.  Ross,  Pogg. 
48,  354). 

If  any  solution  contains  otlier  less  easily  crystallizing  sub- 
stances, besides  the  crystallizing  body,  a  mother-liquor  remains 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  former  has  assumed  tlie  crystalline 
form,  and  which  contain  the  latter  substances  also.  On  this 
property  is  founded  an  easy  mode  of  purifying  substances  which 
crystallize  readily,  by  repeatedly  dissolving  and  re- crystallizing 
them,  decauting  the  mother-liquor,  washing  with  small  quan- 
tities of  the  dissolving  liquid,  without  the  application  of  heat, 
and  pressing  them  between  blotting  paper.  For  the  purpose  of 
purification,  the  preference  is  generally  given  to  large  crvstals, 
which  have  been  obtained  by  undistiu'bed  and  slow  refrigera- 
tion or  evaporation,  because  these  crystals  have  less  surface  in 
proportion,  and  may  be  easier  freed,  by  washing,  from  the 
adhering  mother-liquor.  By  the  modem  French  method  of  pu- 
rifying saltpetre,  on  the  conti*ary,  crystals  as  small  as  possible 
are  produced  by  continual  stirring,  and  quick  refrigeration  of 
the  hot  solution,  because  the  large  crystals  are  likely  to  inclose 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  mother-liquor,  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  washing.  Considering,  however,  that  it  is  precisely 
during  the  process  of  tliat  crystallisation,  which  proceeds 
slowly,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  mother-liquor  is  inclosed, 
and  that  it  is  mucli  more  diflUcult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  free  the 
small  crystals  from  mother-liquor  adhering  to  their  surface,  the 
preference  must  be  awarded  to  the  slow  method  of  producing 
crystals,  recommended  by  Clement  and  Desormes  {Ann.  Chim, 
92,  248),  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Longchamp  {Arm. 
Chim.   Phys.  9,  203).     Systematic   purification  by    crvstalliz- 
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iiig,  e.  g.  saltpetre,  is  executed  in  the  following  manner: — Istly, 
The  saltpetre  is  heated  with  water,  in  a  vessel  a,  until  dissolved, 
then  crystallized  by  refrigeration ;  the  mother-liquor  then,  as 
completely  as  possible,  decanted,  by  inclining  the  vessel  a,  for 
some  time,  into  a  vessel  h  ;  the  crystals  are  then  repeatedly 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  which  is  likewise 
decanted,  as  completely  as  possible,  after  each  ablution,  into  the 
vessel  b,  2dly.  The  contents  of  a  are  heated  with  water  until 
solution  is  effected,  and  those  of  A  until  two-thirds  of  the  liquor 
are  evaporated ;  after  crystals  have  formed  in  A,  the  remaining 
mother-liquor  is  decanted  into  a  third  vessel  c;  the  crystals  in  b 
are  then  repeatedly  washed  as  stated,  when  the  mother-liquor 
and  the  washings  of  the  crystals  in  a  are  poured  over  those  in  b, 
3dly.  The  three  vessels  are  exposed  to  heat  until  the  crystals  in 
a  are  dissolved  in  fresh  water,  those  in  b  in  the  mother-liquor 
and  the  washings  from  a,  and  until  the  liquor  in  c  is  sufficiently 
condensed  by  evaporation.  The  operation  is  continued  in  this 
manner,  with  the  addition  of  more  and  smaller  vessels,  until, 
finally,  the  saltpetre  in  a,  then  that  in  &,  and  so  on,  appears 
perfectly  pure  ;  in  the  last  vessel  almost  all  the  impurities  of  the 
saltpetre  are  found  collected,  the  preceding  ones  containing 
small  quantities  of  a  proportionately  less  impure  salt. 

5.  Any  formation  of  crystals  whatever  is  connected  with  the 
evolution  of  heat,  which  is  especially  apparent  during  rapidly- 
ensuing  crystallization  ;  chiefly,  therefore,  in  the  above-described 
anomalous  case,  when  a  cooled  liquor  suddenly  assumes  the 
crystalline  form.  In  some  few  cases  of  crystallization,  an  evo- 
lution of  light  may  be  perceived. 

EXTERNAL  FORM  OF  CRYSTALS. 

There  are  more  than  one  thousand  different  forms  of  crystals. 
According  to  their  linear  dimensions  on  axes,  they  may  be  com- 
prised in  a  few  groups ;  and,  according  to  Weiss  {Abh,  d.  Phgs. 
Classe  der  Th,  Academie  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin^  1814  «.  1815, 
S .  298),  reduced  to  the  following  systems : — 

A.  The  proportion  of  the  parts  may  be  diefined  by  their  linear 
dimension,  or  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

a.  The  three  dimensions  are  equal — regular^  spheroidical^  tes- 
sular  system  of  crystals. 

CI.  The  whole  of  the  analogous  surfaces  are  found  on  the  crys- 
tal at  each  extremity  of  the  axes  corresponding  in  four  directions 
in  an  equal  proportion  of  their  surfaces: — Homospheroidical 
system,  comprising  the  regular  Octohedron,  the  Rhomboido 
d€cahedran,ihe  TVapezoid^ihe  Pyramidocube,  Pyrami-octohedrony 
the  PyramidO'decahedrony  &c.  (diamond,  say  ammoniac,  common 
ialt,  sulphate  of  zinc,  most  of  the  simple  metals,  &c.  Fig.  1,  12). 

j3.  One  half  of  the  analogous  smfaces  have  been  dislodged 
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by  the  other  at  the  extremities  of  each  axis,  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  surfaces  corresponding  only  in  two  opposite  directions. 
Hemispheroidical  system.  Tliis  comprises,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  regular  TetraMdroUy  together  with  its  modifications,  formed 
by  the  disappearing  of  four  faces  of  the  regular  octohedron  (grey 
copper  ore  containining  silver,  Boracite,  fig.  13  to  17) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pentago-decahedron  with  its  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  disappearing  of  twelve  surfaces  of  a  Pyramidocube 
(Pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron)  fig,  18  to  20). 

b.  Two  axes  only  are  equal — Fourmemberedy  two  and  one 
amaJy  or  quadratic  system,  ccHitaining  especially  the  acute  and 
obtuse  Quadra-octohedronj  the  quadratic  and  the  regular  eight- 
sided'column  (yellow  lead  ore,  Zircon,  calomel,  ferro-cyanide  of 
potassium,  tinstone,  &c.  fig.  21  to  40). 

c*  All  the  three  axes  are  unequal. 

a.  All  the  analogous  surfaces  appear ;  the  main  form  to  which 
the  others  can  easily  be  reduced  is  that  of  a  rhombo-octohedron. 
Thoo  and  two  membered,  or  one  and  one  axial  system,  comprising 
the  rhombic  Octohedron  (fig.  41),  the  Rectangular  Octohedron 
(fig.  47)  2  Ditetrahedra  (one  of  them  fig.  54),  the  straight  rhom- 
bic, fig.  44),  and  the  retangular  column,  and  many  more  comp^- 
cated  forms  (sulphur,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  lead,  cauk  (ponderous 
spar),  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  fig.  41  to  80). 

/3.  One  point  of  the  analogous  surfaces  is  dislodged;  in  fig.  54 
the  fore  under  surface  and  the  back  upper  surface  y ;  the  main 
crystal  form  is  a  rhombic  column,  with  the  surfaces  added  ob- 
liquely at  the  extremity  ;  thus,  one  diagonal  line  of  the  surfaces 
at  the  extremities  stands  perpendicular  on  two  sides  (or  edges) ; 
the  other  diagonal  line  obliquely  on  the  two  other  linear  sides 
(or  edges).  Sometimes  the  base  is  obliquely  inclined  to  the 
obtuse  linear  sides  (fig.  81),  sometimes  to  the  acute  edges  (fig. 
91).  This  system  comprises  likewise  the  oblique  rectangular 
column  (fig.  82  and  92).  Two  and  one  membered  system  (Augite, 
borax,  gypsum,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c. 
(fig  88  to  189).  A  modification  of  this  system  is  the  one  and 
two  membered  system. 

\.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  system  discovered  by 
Mitscherlich  (Pogg.  8,427)  in  hyposulphite  of  lime  and  in  the 
nitrate  of  quicksilver,  the  main  form  of  which  is^  a  rhombic 
column,  in  which  the  faces  u  and  it  are  of  equal  value,  but  with 
a  base  obliquely  added  to  all  the  linear  sides,  formed  as  if  the 
face  a  (fig.  99)  had  dislodged  the  faces  i  and  a  (fig.  120). 

^.  By  dislodging  two  parallel  y-faces  and  two  parallel  tc-faces 
(fig.  54)  at  the  same  time,  and  replacing  the  latter  by  two  new 
faces  V,  a  rhomboic  column  is  formed;  the  teiminating  faces 
are  added  obliquely,  so  that  their  two  diagonal  lines  form 
oblique  angles  with  the  linear  sides  of  the  column :  every  two 
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parallel  faces  only,  and  every  two  diagonally  opposed  edges  and 
angles,  being  of  the  same  value.  One  and  one  mentioned  system 
(sulphate  of  copper,  boracic  acid,  gallic  acid,  &c.  fig.121  to  130). 
B.  The  proportion,  if  the  different  pans  of  crystals  may  be 
defined,  by  supposing  four  linear  dimensions,  three  of  which  being 
equal  to  each  other  in  the  same  plane,  and  forming  an  angle  of 
60**  with  each  other,  are  perpendicularly  placed  to  a  fourth. 
Three  and  aanai  system. 

a.  All  the  analogous  faces  are  present ;  at  each  extremity  of 
the  six  axes  above  and  beneath,  the  same  proportion  of  the  faces 
may  be  observed.  Sixmembered  system,  comprising  the  doubte- 
sided  pyramid^  the  sixstded  and  twehesided  column^  Sac  {Apa- 
tite,  &c.  fig.  131  to  040). 

b.  Of  every  two  parallel  and  analogous  faces  one  is  not  shown. 
At  both  ends  of  the  side  axes,  the  position  of  the  upper  face  or 
faces  appears  different  fi-om  the  under  ones.  TT^ree  and  three- 
membered  system.  Its  main  form  is  the  rhombohedron,  the  for- 
mation of  which  may  be  supposed  as  formed  from  the  double 
sixsided  pyramid  by  the  alternate  disappearance  of  half  the  faces 
(calcareous  spar,  cinnabar,  oxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  chromium, 
&c.  fig.  141  to  160*). 
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The  chief  forms  of  these  systems  are  frequently  further  varied 
by  different  faces,  rendering  the  original  ones  obtuse,  sharp, 
pointed,  or  dividing  and  rounding  them. 

The  same  substance  is  capable  of  crj^stallising  in  various 
forms,  which,  however,  appertain,  in  most  cases,  to  the  same 
system  of  crystallography,  and  which  agree  with  each  other  with 
respect  to  their  angles,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  common  funda- 
mental form.  Thus,  in  calcareous  spar,  several  hundreds  of 
different  crystalline  forms  are  met  with,  which  appertain,  how- 
ever, altogether  to  the  three  and  three  membered  system,  and  the 
fundamental  form  of  which  is  considered  as  an  obtuse  rhombo- 


*  Nomenclature  of  the  system  of  crystallography  by  different  writer?. 
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hedron  (fig.  141).  Although  one  crystalline  fonn  of  a  certidn 
substance  may  be  known,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  inferred, 
thai  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  able  to  assume  other  forms 
likewise,  which  appertain  to  the  same  system  of  crystallography. 
The  reason  why  the  same  substance  assumes  sometimes  this 
and  sometimes  another  form  of  the  same  system,  has,  however, 
hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  According  to  Beu- 
DANT  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  8, 5),  the  temperature,  electrical  state, 
concentration  and  volume  of  the  liquor,  the  shape  and  substance 
of  the  vessels,  the  pressure  of  the  barometer,  and  position  of 
hygrometer,  exert  no  influence  thereon.  Bouchardat  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  52,  296),  obtained  likewise  common  salt,  always  in  cubes, 
alum  in  otohedrons.  If  it  were  not  that  they  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent size,  the  crystallization  might  have  been  carried  on  in  ves- 
sels of  sulphur,  graphite,  or  any  of  the  different  metals.  The 
presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  crystallizing  liquor  always 
exerted  the  greatest  influence.  Sal  ammoniac,  which  forms  in 
octahedra,  from  a  solution  in  pure  water,  furnishes  cubes,  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  urea  is  present.  When  only  a  little 
either  urea  or  boracic  acid  is  present,  it  then  forms  cubic-octa- 
hedra.  Common  salt,  crystallizing  in  cubes,  when  by  itself, 
assumes,  if  the  solution  contains,  at  the  same  time,  urea,  an  oc- 
tahedric — if  it  contains  boracic  acid,  a  cubo-octahedric  form* 
Chloride  of  potassium,  forming  cubes  by  itself,  yields,  in  pre- 
sence of  quicksilver,  cubes  with  obtuse  edges  (fig.  5).  A  solu- 
tion mixed  with  a  a  little  alkali  does  not  form  into  octahedra, 
but  into  cubes — if  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  cubo-icosohedra 
(fig.  20),  and  if  mixed  with  borax,  cubo-octo-dodechahcdra 
(fig.  8).  Sulphate  of  iron,  when  alone,  takes  the  form  of  fig. 
Ill  ;  by  mixing  the  solution  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  a  salt  of 
magnesia,  according  to  Beudant,  it  furnishes  crystals  which  have 
only  the  faces  i,  u,  and  c.  By  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, the  face  c  disappears  also,  in  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid, 
borax,  or  phosphate  of  soda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crystals  are 
provided  with  still  more  faces  than  represented  in  fig.  111. 
According  to  Beudant,  either  a  solution  of  alum  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  mixed  with  a  pulverised  sulphate  of  lead,  deposits  in  the 
sediment  crystals  more  simply  formed,  and  provided  with  fewer 
and  less  bright  faces  than  when  alone.  This  phenomenon  can, 
however,  scarcely,  as  Beudant  infers,  arise  from  the  mecha- 
nical influence  of  the  powder,  but  rather  from  the  ch^'mical  ac- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  of  which  a  very  slight  quantity  is 
dissolved.  The  above-mentioned  cases  respecting  fluor  prove 
that  at  certain  times  foreign  substances  were  present  during 
its  crystallization.  In  some  cases  only,  as  in  those  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  being  mixed  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper, 
it  is  proved  that  the  foreign  substance  passes'simultaneously  into 
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die  ciystals.  In  most  cases,  howerer,  e.  g,  in  that  of  cominon 
salt,  mixed  with  urea,  this  phenomenon  seems  not  to  occur,  and 
the  action  of  such  matters  may,  in  general,  be  accounted  for  by 
this  reason,  that  their  presence  causes  the  molecules  of  the  liquor, 
fitom  which  the  body  assumes  its  crystalline  form,  to  combine 
according  to  certain  fixed  laws. 

There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  all 
crystalline  forms  of  the  same  substance  appertain  to  the  same 
crystalline  system,  and  may  be  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
Aindamental  form.  Some  simple  and  compound  substances  are 
dknwrph&M^  and,  perhaps,  even  trimorphous ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
yield,  according  to  circumstances,  perhaps,  even  three  different 
groups  of  crystalline  forms,  which  may  be  traced  to  two  or  three 
different  systems,  or,  at  least,  different  fundamental  forms. 

As  there  are  only  a  few  crystalline  systems,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  thousands  of  crystallizable  substances,  the  same 
system,  of  course,  comprises  very  many  substances  differing  very 
much  from  each  other ;  and  certain  distinct  forms  of  the  same 
system  recur  in  very  heterogeneous  substances.  If  the  forms  of 
different  substances  appertain  to  the  regular  crystalline  system, 
no  difference  in  the  angles  can  occur,  because,  the  three  axes 
being  equal,  the  angles  of  the  regular  octahedron  are  always 
the  same.  It  may  consist  of  alum,  sal  ammoniac,  or  diamond. 
Since,  however,  in  the  other  systems,  an  inequality  of  the  axes 
occurs,  and  as  this  inequality  differs  in  different  substances,  a 
greater  or  lesser  difference  in  the  angles  of  the  crystal  apper- 
taining to  different  substances  is  thereby  admitted.  Thus  the 
quadratic  octahedron  of  the  Anatas  (fig.  21)  is  pointed;  and 
that  of  Zirconium  (fig.  23)  obtuse ;  because,  in  the  former, 
the  main  axis  is  longer ;  in  the  latter,  shorter  than  the  two  side 
axes.  This  difference  of  the  angles  is,  however,  frequently  but 
very  slight.  Thus  the  obtuse  edge  of  the  rhombic  column  of  the 
salt  of  magnesia  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  (u.  u^  fig.  71)  has 
^{y  30' ;  that  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (u.  u'  fig.  73)  ^V  t ;  and 
the  angle  of  the  summit-edges  of  the  obtuse  rhombohedron  (r.  x') 
amounts,  in  calcareous  spar,  to  105^  5' ;  in  manganesic  spar,  to 
106®  57' ;  in  iron  spar,  to  107°  2' ;  in  rhombic  spar,  to  107**  22' ; 
and,  in  zinc  spar,  to  107°  40'.  The  similarity  of  angles  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  connected  with  a  similarity  of  composition  in 
the  chymical  comi>ound.  « 

INTERNAL  CONSTRCJCTION  OR  TEXTURE  OF  CRYSTALS. 

Almost  all  crystals  are  more  easily  separable  in  certain  direc- 
tions, forming  straight  planes,  than  in  others ;  they  form  from  one 
to  seven  laminae,  intersecting  each  other  at  certain  fixed  angles. 
This  difference  in  the  division  of  a  crystalline  mass  not  only  be- 
comes evident  when  submitted  to  mechanical  action,  but,  ac- 
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cording  to  Daniell,  (Schio.  10, 38^  aad  194),  also  during  chy- 
mical  action,  so  far  as  externally  amorphous  masses  of  different 
bodies  of  crystalline  construction,  placed  in  a  dissolving  liquid, 
which  does  not  act  too  rapidly  thereon,  indicate  from  the  pieces 
not  being  entirely  dissolved ;  certain  furrows  and  depresnons  may 
be  observed  in  the  direction  of  theirlanuiiffi,  and  these  pieces  assume 
pretty  distinctly  one  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  that  crystalline 
system  to  which  the  substance  belongs.     Likewise,  if  pieces  of 
grey  antimony  ore  are  placed  in  sulphuret  of  antimony,  previously 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  are  then  partially  fused,  the  nonftued  part 
appears  in  separate  crystals — ^Fabadat  {Sckw.  82,  481).     This 
property  may  also  be  taken  into  account  for  the  Widhannstad- 
T£N*s  figures,  and  the  Moire  metaUique  or  crystallized  tin  ;  that 
is  to  say,  designs  corresponding  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lamins, 
and  which  appear  wh«i  acids  are  allowed  to  act  on  meteoric 
iron  or  tin  plate.     The  more  distinct  laminar  forms  coirespond 
usually  with  the  faces  of  oue  or  the  other  iiindamental  form  of 
that  crystalline  system  to  which  it  appertains ;  the  less  distinct 
to  the  less  important  fietce  of  the  same  system.  Thus,  fluor  shews 
four  lamins,  corresponding  to  the  eight  faces  of  tlie  regular  co- 
hedron,  or  to  the  four  faces  of  the  regular  tetrahedron ;  the  three 
laminsB  of  cauk  (ponderous  spar),  (Fig.  40),  are  parallel  with  the 
faces  Pf  u,  and  u  of  the  straight  rhombic  column  ;  the  three  of 
calcareous  spar,  with  the  six  r-faces  of  the  obtuse  rhombohedron 
(Fig.  141),  &c.     In  several  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  one 
or  tibe  other  less  distinct  laminse  is  frequently  wanting ;   those, 
however,  which  appear,  always  form  exactly  the  same  angle 
with  each  other,  whatever  the  external  form  may  be.     Different 
substances  may  exhibit  the  same  laminas  in  case  they  appertain 
to  the  regular  system  ;  if  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  they  ex- 
hibit, although  not  frequently,  slight  differences  in  the  direction  of 
their  laminae.     A  crystal  which  we  represent  split,  according  to 
its  more  distinct  or  all  its  laminae,  is  divided  in  its  simple  com- 
ponent parts,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  molecules  integraniesj  the 
f(mn  of  which  is  a  regular  or  irregular  tetrahedron,  a  regular  or 
irregular  three-sided  column,  or  a  parallelopipedon.   If  the  faces 
of  a  crystal  are  not  parallel  to  its  chief  laminoe  (secondary  crys- 
ialline/brm)f  an  external  case,  ihe'secondary  masSy  as  it  is  termed, 
may  be  separated  by  spUtting  the  crystal  on  certain  points,  in  tlie 
direction  of  its  chief  laminae,  from  the  ceniral  crystal,  the  mi- 
cleuSy  the  faces  of  which  correspond  to  the  most  essenticd  lamin». 
This  form  is  considered  by  Hauv  {TraUi  de  Min^aloffiCy  t.  i.) 
as  the  pHmary/ormy  aa  if  formed  at  first ;  on  the  faces  of  which 
kuaaelLsearethien  deposited,  either  consisting  of  simple  molecules, 
or  of  combinations  of  them,  forming  compcund  molecules  {mole- 
cules  sotistracHves)f  and  which,  according  to  certain  laws  regu- 
lating the  decrease  of  the  lamellse,  beginning  from  the  edges  or 
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comers,  thus  produce  the  secotidary  form.  This  is,  however, 
merely  a  theocetie  expressioB,  employed  by  Hauy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  secondary  faces,  since  it  appears  that  the 
crj'stals  show  the  same  form  at  their  origin  as  after  their  com- 
plete formation.  The  angles  of  the  different  primary  and  se- 
condary forms  of  a  crystal,  also,  according  to  Weiss,  may  be 
calculated  fiom  the  mere  proportion  of  its  linear  dimensions, 
unassisted  by  such  an  hypothcMsis,  which,  indeed,  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  things.  By  the  atomic  theory,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  derive  the  construction  of  the  crystals  from  a  certain  form 
either  of  the  atoms  themselves,  or,  if  imagined  as  spheres,  of 
several  of  them  united  together.  The  followers  of  the  dynamic 
theory  partly  start  from  the  idea,  that  solid  bodies  differ  fiom 
those  which  are  liquid,  ficom  the  property  of  cohesion  of  their 
molecules  being  different  in  different  directions ;  and,  fiirther, 
that,  in  a  crystal,  those  directions  extend  through  the  whole 
mass  in  straight  and  polar  lines. — L.  Gmeun,  Ha$M,  d.  ChewL 
1  Bd.  1  S.  p.  9.  ff. 

Art.  III. — Elementary  Course  of  Pharmacy ^  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  P.  A.  Cap  and  Rudolph  Brandea^  collated  with  the 
Works  of  PhmbuSj    Soubeiran,    Guibourty  LecanUy  Duflos, 
Gmeliny  \c,  8fC. 

[Continued  from  page  474.] 
THB  PERIOD  OP  APPRENTICBSHIP. 

First  Epoch. — Chapter  I* 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS — GENERAL  BISTORT— NOMENCLATURE  AND 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  REMEDIES. 


Wer  die  Pflichten,  die  uno  die  gelan- 
terten  Religioni  prioeipien  oder  die  allge- 
meine  Morad  lehrt,  kennt,  dem  ist  es  aucht 
Idchty  sie  auf  den  Apotheker  Uberhaapt 
«nd  den  Lernenden  insbeeondere  m  be- 
sieben*.—- 'AttcAoto. 


Ce  n'est  pas  en  litant  qu'on  apprend  la 
Chimw  et  la  Fharniaei4t  c'eat  en  voyaat 
op^rer  et  en  operant  soi-meme,  en  fami- 
liariflant  sea  yeux  et  sea  mains  avec  lea 
objets  des  operatlonSi  et  avec  des  instm- 
menta  dont  on  y  fait  naage, — CaUiW, 
RamltUiotti  de  ia  Midaeim^  388. 

§  31.  To  the  young  man  who  devotes  hmself  to  pharmacy  all 
is  new  on  his  entrance  into  the  business.  The  multiplicity  of 
objects  which  suddenly  surround  him  and  occupy  his  mind 
oblige  him  to  proceed  at  onte  to  the  task  of  learning  their  prq* 
perties  and  laws  in  some  certain  order.  During  this  peripd 
the  first  olgect  is  the  practical  study  of  a  trade,  whose  ultimate 
aim  is  the  application  of  the  facts  of  physical  and  natural 
science.  These  sciences  rest  mainly  on  facts,  the  observation  of 
which  depends,  first,  on  the  senses,  and  afterwards  on  reasoning* 

*  It  is  easy  for  him  who  is  scquunted  with  the  duties  inculcated  by  the  enlightened 
principles  of  religion  or  general  raorality»  to  apply  them  on  a  large  acide  as  a 
master,  and  in  detail  as  an  apprpntiae. 
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§  32.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  commencement  of 
instruction  in  pharmacy  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  many 
disagreeables  ;  the  tyro  must,  therefore,  endeavour  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  apprenticeship  to  regard  every  thing  that  seems 
annoying,  repulsive,  or  unpleasant,  with  the  same  desire  to  be 
master  of  it  and  the  same  feeling  of  duty  as  may  be  connected 
with  the  more  agreeable  parts  of  his  profession.  He  must  con- 
sider himself  as  a  labourer  in  a  work  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  in  which  even  the  slightest  parts  are 
of  such  description  that  their  correct  execution  must  do  him 
credit ;  and  his  greatest  satisfaction  should  consist  in  the  perfect 
and  blameless  execution  of  all  the  duties  falling  to  his  lot. 

For  instance,  it  is  necessary  that  the  labour  of  cleansing  and 
polishing,  which  recurs  every  day,  should  be  performed  without 
any  reluctance  r  all  the  different  manipulations  shown  to  hiqa 
having  reference  to  the  different  vessels  and  tools,  and  the  use 
of  which  should  be  acquired,  must  not  only  be  performed  pro- 
perly, but  also  quickly,  and  without  damaging  the  vessels  or 
tools.  He  should,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  here  requisite,  which  he  will 
soon  and  insensibly  become  accustomed  to. 

This  is  the  more  his  duty,  since  he  wdll  afterwards  be  obliged 
to  instruct  and  to  overlook  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  business. 
Besides,  these  occupations  furnish  him  this  advantage,  that  he 
acquires  the  very  necessary  dexterity  of  manipulating  with  such 
tools  and  vessels,  and  thus  becomes  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  the  uses  of  the  latter,  forming,  it  is  true,  at  first,  only  an 
empirical,  but,  notwithstanding,  an  important  foundation  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  remedies. 

Cleanliness  is  the  principal  virtue  which  the  young  tyro  has 
to  acquire  at  first.  It  must  become  instinctive  with  him.  Any 
offence  against  it  must  be  held  as  insufferable.  Arising  from 
his  delight  in  cleanliness,  his  taste  will  in  part  be  thereby  culti- 
vated ;  and  that  sense  of  order  w*hich  alone  inspires  carefulness, 
precision,  and  neatness :  in  fine,  he  thus  sows  the  seeds  of  good 
manners  and  good  breeding,  which  should  ever  be  paramount  in 
the  deportment  of  a  chymist  and  druggist.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  custom  which,  perhaps,  might  be  termed  pharmaeeU' 
tical  habits^  which  the  tyro,  from  the  first  beginning,  should 
endeavour  to  acquire  to  their  full  extent.  The  most  minute 
carefulness  and  close  examination,  if  even  it  should  appear 
childish — the  execution  and  perfection  even  of  the  slightest 
objects  which  come  under  his  hands,  are  not  only  characteristic 
of  a  good  apprentice,  but  this  endeavour  afterwards  aids  as  much 
as  extensive  instruction  by  otheirs,  in  making  him  a  skilful  master 
and  a  practical  man  of  superior  attainments.  ''  Optimum  el^e^ 
says  Bacon,  ^^  mave  et  facile  illud/aciet  consuetudo.^ 
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§  33.  The  first  task  of  the  pupil  is  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  place  of  business,  the  name  and 
use  of  the  utensils,  the  furniture,  and  the  different  vessels  of  the 
shop,  and  to  execute  the  light  labours  which  he  is  ordered  to  do 
with  precision  and  carefulness,  in  order  to  obtain  therein  a  cer- 
tain dexterity ;  as^  for  instance,  in  weighing  or  measuring,  in 
capping,  making  paper  bags,  &c. 

Respecting  his  conduct,  as  the  last-arrived  member  of  the 
house,  he  should  behave  to  every  one  in  an  obliging  manner, 
and  endeavour  to  make  himself  useful.  He  should,  under  all 
circumstances,  strictly  observe  the  order  or  rules  formed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  where  he  lives,  since  every  good  house- 
bold  has  always  some  fixed  and  convenient  system,  which  must 
be  kept  up  ;  and  besides  this,  it  would  indicate  great  presump- 
tion to  expect  that  this  order  should  be  altered  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  last  comer ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  his  duty  to 
accommodate  himself  cheerfidly  and  willingly  to  the  orders  of 
the  house,  and  to  sustain  it  as  much  as  he  can  ;  if  otherwise,  he 
will  cause  much  pain,  to  avoid  which  is  the  duty  of  any  young 
man  who  has  been  admitted  member  of  a  family. 

§  34.  The  apprentice  should  further  direct  his  attention  to  all 
those  sources  of  instruction  which  are  open  to  him,  and  to  ob« 
serve  all  that  is  passing  around  him.  He  has  to  learn  fi*om  the 
apprentice  in  the  laboratory  how  to  cleanse  gathered  plants,  to 
dry,  grind,  and  sift  them,  the  cutting  of  roots,  the  chopping  of 
herbs,  to  arrange  the  fire,  to  prepare  the  stove,  to  clean  the  ap- 
paratus and  utensils ;  firom  the  assistant  in  the  shop,  the  value 
of  the  weights,  the  use  of  the  balances,  measures,  and  other 
implements,  as  well  as  the  little  details  requisite  in  serving  the 
public.  Since  the  order,  arrangement,  and  cleanliness  of  a  shop 
is  now  one  of  the  first  of  his  duties,  he  should  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  for  examining  any  object  coming  under 
his  hand,  for  comparing  the  inscription  of  the  vessel  with  its 
contents,  and  to  impress  on  his  memory  the  exact  position  of 
every  one  of  them  in  the  shop.  He  must  endeavour  not  only  to 
see  much,  but  to  observe  every  thing  from  different  sides  and  in 
different  states.  The  same  drug  occurs  frequently  in  different 
conditions — whole,  cut,  pulverised,  by  itself,  and  mixed  with 
other  bodies ;  he  must,  therefore,  accustom  himself  to  discover 
the  characteristics  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  distinguish, 
easily  and  readily,  such  substance  in  its  different  forms.  He  has 
to  retain  a  number  of  names  of  such  objects  in  his  memory,  if 
even  he  combines  with  them  only  a  few  and  imperfect  iconcep- 
tions.  Gradually  he  will  feel  the  desire  of  arranging  all  these 
objects  in  a  proper  order,  and  he  then  begins  to  occupy  himself 
with  clasHfication  and  nomenclature, 

§  35.  Nomenclature  is  the  whole  of  the  names  of  those  objects 
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ti4iich  are  treated  in  any  art  or  gcience.    It  is  one  of  the  first 
acquirements  of  any  branch  to  ascertain  its  nomenclaUire. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  the  scientific  or  systematic 
nomenclatore,  and  the  reUsU  or  sommon  nomenclaXare.    The 
latter  is  the  denomination  of  the  substances  or  objects  in  commoa 
life,  or  in  ordinary  transactions.    For  the  apprentice,  the  sci- 
entific nomenclature  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  not  less,  bo\r* 
ever,  is  that  of  common  life.    He  has  to  remark  the  latter  as 
well  as  the  former,  since  the  drugs  and  remedies  are  obtained 
finom  the  chymist^s  shop  by  those  names  at  the  retail  counter, 
the  service  of  which  forms  part  of  his  occupation ;  and  he  must 
direct  his  attention  the  more  to  this  subject,  as  one  and  the  same 
remedy  has  fi^queutly  a  number  of  difierent  trivial  names,  at 
times  corrupted  in  the  most  singular  way  by  mistake,  and  differ<» 
ing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    In  such  cases  he  must 
patiently  and  kindly  listen  to  the  customers,  ^trv  to  find  out  the 
objects  sought  by  their  descriptions,  and  if  he  does  not  succeed 
in  this  waVy  to  refer  to  his  superiors.     He  should  never  deliver 
any  remedy  if  the  slightest  doubt  is  leil  on  his  nund  whether  it 
is  the  medicine  sought,  especially  in  cases  of  violently  active 
drugs,  else  he  would  cause  the  greatest  detriment,  and,  from  a 
want  of  consideration,  endanger  the  life  of  his  feUoW'-ereatures, 
together  vrith  the  character  of  the  business.    To  prevent  such 
detriment  is  a  sacred  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  the  concern  in 
which  he  is  placed,  the  good  name  of  which  it  is  obligatory  on 
him  to  sustain  by  all  just  means  in  his  power.     He  should  never 
forget  that  the  public  has  no  other  warranty  respecting  the  purity 
of  drugs  thant  hat  order,  precision,  and  carefulness,  which  appear 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  business.    The  public  measures 
its  confidence  by  the  degree  of  order  which  it  observes  through* 
out  the  concern,  and  it  is  obliged  to  trust  a  great  deal  to  the 
chymist  and  druggist,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  should  earnestly 
endeavour  to  just^  this  confidence  in  every  respect.  Every  one 
who  asks  for  any  medicine  in  the  shop,  afibrds  us  a  proof  of  their 
confidence,  and  we  should  appreciate  and  maintain  this  con* 
fidence  by  attentive  and  obliging  conduct,  and  by  a  conscien- 
tious performance  of  the  duties  of  our  vocation. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  IV. — On  the  new  metal,  Didymum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scandinavian  Philosophical  Society,  held 
at  Stockholm,  Mosander  made  some  remarks  on  Cerium  and 
Lanthanum.  He  first  presented  to  the  society  a  pale  lemcta* 
coloured  oxide  of  cerium,  described  the  general  properties  of  the 
peroxide  and  protoxide  of  cerium,  and  then  exhibited  some  of 
its  salts.     He  then  showed  a  colourless  oxide  of  lanthanum, 
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which  does  not  assume  any  colour  even  when  heated  to  redness, 
and  the  salts  of  which  are  also  colourless.  He  lastly  declared, 
that  the  earth  Yttrium,  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  lanthanum,  are, 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  accompanied  by  a  twin-brother,  the 
cause  of  the  well-known  roseate  tint  of  their  salts,  and  which 
metal  can  only  be  separated  from  them  with  difEculty,  since  it 
is  acted  upon  by  the  same  means  of  precipitatiofQ  and  solution 
as  the  three  bases  enumerated  above. 

This  body  is  the  oxide  of  a  metal  previously  unknown,  to 
which  Mosander  has  given  the  name  of  Didymum  (from  ii^futc, 
twin).  This  oxide  is  tlie  cause  of  the  brown  colour  of  the  im- 
pure oxide  of  cerium,  and  of  the  brick-red  colour  of  the  oxide 
of  lanthanum.  He  then  exhibited  the  dark  brown  oxide  of  didy- 
mum, and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  some  crystallized  salts  of 
the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymum.  The  two  last 
are  red.  He  observed,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  succeeded  in 
discovering  a  method  of  perfectly  separating  these  bodies,  and 
that  the  fruitlessness  of  his  attempts  in  this  respect  had  delayed 
the  present  communication,  which  he  had  intended  to  have  mad& 
some  time  ago ;  that  he  would  not  have  mentioned,  even  now,  a 
vrork  which  he  felt  obliged  to  declare  was  incomplete,  if,  as  in 
the  present  case,  he  had  not  been  impelled  by  certain  circum- 
stances. The  preparations  exhibited  by  him  were  not  perfectly 
pure,  but  as  pure  as  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  them  up  to  the 
present  time.  They  had  been  procured  by  crystallizing  large 
quantities  of  the  solutions  concentrated  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration ;  having  previously  purified  every  one  of  these  oxides,  so 
far  as  was  practicable,  by  the  application  of  such  means  as  he 
was  then  cognisant  of.  He  considered  any  attempt  to  fix  its 
atomic  weight  as  premature  and  useless,  on  account  of  its  im- 
perfect purity  as  at  present  obtained. — Ldebiff*s  Ann.  Oct. 


Art.  V. — Analysis  of  Gunpowder. 

BoLLET  (Schweizer  Gewerbeblattj  1843,  Pol.  Joum.  Bd.  xcvi.  51) 
proposes  a  new  method  for  analysing  gunpowder,  the  value  of 
which  he  affirms  from  his  own  experience.  It  is  based  on  the 
propertyof  sulphur  to  dissolve  in  sulphureous  acid,  forming  there- 
with hyposulphites  of  salts.  A  sulphite  of  soda  is  previously 
prepared,  by  introducing  sulphureous  acid  into  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  expelled. 
A  certain  quantity  of  dry  gunpowder  is  then  saturated  with 
water-;  the  residue  then  dried  and  weighed.  This  mixture  is 
then  brought  iuto  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  (20  to  24  parts 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  1  part  of  the  mixture  of  charcoti  and 
sulphur),  and  boiled  for  one  or  two  hours,  replacing  the  water 
lost    from  evaporation  and  conducting  the  process  in  a  retort 
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This  is  then  filtered,  the  charcoal  washed,  and  its  weight  ascer- 
tained :  the  portion  dissolved  thereirom  is  sulphur.  The  perfect 
separation  of  sulphur  is  ascertained  by  heating  the  residuary 
charcoal  on  a  piece  of  platina  foil.--Jatirfi.  f,  pr.  Cfume^ 
Dec.  1842. 


Art.  VI. — Chymical  Analysis  of  the  Lobelia  inflata. 

By  Dr.  H.  Reinsch. 

The  components  of  Lobelia  inflata,  in  1000  parts,  were: — 

Water 0.1 10 

Essential  oil indefinable  quantity. 

ALCOHOLIC  EXTRACT. 

Chlorophylle  \ 

5^^?  > 0.055 

Resin  £ 

Stearine  ) 

Peculiar  matter  (Lobeleine) 0.022 

Aromatic  resin 0.013 

Vegetable  gluten 0.028 

AQUEOUS  EXTRACT. 

Mucilaginous  gum -     .     0.060 

Salts  of  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese, with  organic  and  inorganic  acids     .     0.024 

POTASSiE  EXTRACT. 

Mucilaginous  gum 0.424 

Vegetable  fibrine 0.266 

1.002 
Jahrb.f,  Pract.  Phartnacie. 


Art.  VII. — Preference  of  the  Nitras  argenti  crystallisatus  for 
fusing  into  the  caustic  case  (porte'Caustique)^  to  Nitras  argenit 
fusus.     By  Dr.  Carl  Sigmund,  of  Vienna. 

In  fusing  the  Nitras  argenti  fusus  into  the  caustic  case  (porte- 
caustique),  &c.  it  does  not  always  succeed  if  we  bring  the  mass 
into  an  uniform  surface  of  equal  action ;  frequently  small  bubbles 
appear,  the  \ery  thin  sides  are  broken  by  applying  the  porte- 
caustique  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  intended  to  operate.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Argent  nitr.  crystall. ;  as  it  yields,  by 
fiision,  a  uniform,  compact,  and  efficient  mass,  quite  analogous 
to  good  lapis  infemalis.  The  experience  of  the  before-mentioned 
breaking  of  the  fused  mass,  &c.  may  account  for  the  recommen- 
dation to  apply  the  lapis  infemalis  in  whole  pieces.     The  ar«. 
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rangement  required  for  this  application  may,  however,  be  de- 
parted from  if  the  Nitras  argenti  crvstallis.  is  employed,  and  if 
the  surface  of  the  slide  containing  the  caustic  is  not  smooth  but 
rough. — Oesterr.  Med.  Wochemchr, 


CHYMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE, 

Art.  VIII.  -^Best  MetJtod  of  drying  Plants  for  Herbaria, 

By  Dr.  Geiseler. 

With  the  drying  plants  for  the  herbarium,  some  difficulty  is 
attached,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  to  take 
the  plants  repeatedly  out  from  the  paper  after  it  has  become 
moistened,  and  to  place  them  on  dry  paper ;  and  because,  also, 
the  usual  method  of  changing  only  the  pieces  of  paper  between 
the  sheets  in  which  the  plants  have  been  arranged,  does  not 
completely  answer  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  natural  colour. 
My  assistant,  Mr.  Roland,  has  for  some  time  pursued  the  follow- 
ing plan  with  perfect  success : — 

The  plants  are  laid,  as  usual,  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
and  slightly  pressed  for  one  night.  The  sheets,  containing  the 
plants,  are  then  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  chip  sieve,  previously 
covered  with  a  simple  layer  of  paper  ;  not,  however,  precisely 
one  above  another,  but  rather  beside  each  olher,  and  in  separate 
layers — these  may  amount  to  twelve  or  fifteen.  Then  the  whole 
being  again  covered  with  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  a  quantity  of 
naoist  sand,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  is  spread  over 
the  latter,  and  the  sieve  thus  prepared  placed  in  a  baker's  oven, 
or  a  drying  room,  until  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  temperature,  and  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
watery  contents  of  the  plants,  will  be  attained  in  one  or  two 
days.  Plants  containing  a  great  deal  of  juice  must  not  be 
pressed  at  all ;  but,  after  being  placed  in  the  paper,  at  once 
brought  into  the  sieve,  and  covered  with  sand  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described.  All  plants  dried  carefully  according  to  this 
method,  preserve  their  natural  colour,  and  require  only  to  be 
left  for  a  short  time  in  a  somewhat  moist  place,  and  to  be  pressed 
afterwards  a  little  more,  in  order  to  appear  perfectly  prepared 
for  the  herbarium. — Arch,  d  Pharm,  Nov.  1842. 


CHYMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  MANUFACTURES. 


^^^^^^0^0*^^^^0^0^^*^^^*^ 


Art.  IX.— On  Mf  Fabrication  ofPotatoe-fugary  Wine^  Brandy y 

and  Vinegar. 
The  fabrication  of  sugar  from  fecula  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  France,  partly  because  the 
price  of  potatoe  starch  and  sulphuric  acid  are  at  present  very 
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loWy  and  partly  because  the  starch  syrup  has  received  an  exten- 
sive and  varied  application,  viz. — 

1.  For  sweetening  and  slrengthening  wine.  On  a  cask  con- 
taining 50  gallons  of  wine,  from  10  to  20  pounds  of  starch  syrup 
are  employed. 

2.  For  brewing,  especially  for  manufacturing  a  species  of 
pale  beer. 

8.  The  distillation  of  brandy. 

4.  Manufacturing  vinegar. 

5.  For  adulterating  raw  cane  sugar. 

There  exist  at  present  in  France  three  large  establishments 
for  manufacturing  starch  sugar. 

Pay  en  has  lately,  in  the  Moniteur  Induatriel,  published  an 
instructive  article  on  this  subject  It  has  been  calculated  that 
if  the  manufacturer  consumes  daily  three  tons  of  potatoe-starch, 
and  obtains  therefroiA  four  tons  and  a  half  of  syrup,  his  daily 
profits  amount  to  55  francs=jG2.  4s. 

In  one  of  these  establishments  the  boiling  is  performed  by 
means  of  «team,  in  another  over  the  fire  in  large  leaden  boilers 
placed  on  iron  plates  of  a  convex  form,  and  of  the  thickness  of  15 
lines=lf  inch,  in  order  to  effect  the  gradual  distribution  of  heat. 
One  ton  of  water  is  first  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in 
these  vessels,  and  twenty -two  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  of  60^ 
Baum6=  1*845  (previously  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water)  added  to  it.  The  vessel  is  provided  with  a  wooden 
cover  coated  with  copper,  which  has  near  the  rim  an 
opening  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  width,  thus  al- 
lowing the  liquor  to  be  stirred  by  means  of  a  wooden  spa- 
tula, and  through  which,  afler  the  liquor  begins  to  boil,  about 
8  cwt.  of  starch-flour  is  gradually  sifted,  continually  stirring, 
in  quantities  of  about  one  pound  at  a  time :  the  formation  of 
lumps  is  thus  prevented,  and  the  boiling  uniformly  continued. 
In  some  of  these  manufactories  the  starch-sugar  being  mixed 
with  water  is  put  in  a  vessel  placed  above  the  boiler,  from  which 
it  flows  into  the  boiling  acid,  in  a  uniform  stream,  by  means  of  a 
tube,  whereby  tlie  object  sought,  of  a  great  quantity  of  the  latter 
acting  at  once  on  a  proportionately  small  portion  of  starch-flour, 
is  attained  in  a  manner  which  admirably  promotes  the  formation 
of  sugar  ;  and  this  operation  is  almost  instantly  effected  as  soon 
as  the  whole  of  the  starch-flour  is  carried  down  into  the  boiler; 
whilst  by  the  former  way,  according  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
starch  was  at  once  mixed  with  the  liquor,  the  manufacturer  was 
obliged  to  continue  the  boiling  for  twenty-fbur  hours  (repeatedly 
replacing  the  evaporating  water).  At  present  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued for  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the  whole  of 
the  starch-flour  has  been  brought  into  the  acid  liquor,  in  order 
to  convert  the  contents  of  the  boilers  into  syrup,  and  to  obtain  an 
almost  transparent,  very  liquid  solution,  which,  if  tested  with 
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tincture  of  iodine,  does  not  assume  any  violet  colour,  and  which, 
if  a  sample  be  taken  out,  does  not  appear  glutinous  or  lumpy. 

The  fire  is  then  regulated,  so  that  the  liquor  ceases  to  boil ; 
and  this,  in  the  event  of  the  boiling  being  caused  by  steam,  is 
managed  by  closing  a  tap :  chalk  is  then  added  iu  about  the 
same  proportion  as  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  that  is  to 
say,  22  lbs.  Since,  however,  the  chalk  is  not  always  of  the  same 
quality,  the  point  of  perfect  saturation  must  be  ascertained  by 
tincture  of  litmus ;  a  small  excess  of  chalk  is  not  prejudicial,  and 
even  advantageous,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  free  acid  is 
entirely  removed.  It  scarcely  requires  the  remark  from  us  that 
the  chalk  should  be  added  carefully  and  slowly,  on  account  of 
the  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  produced  having  deposited,  the  liquor  is 
strained  through  coarsely  triturated  burnt  bones,  which  is  spread 
on  straining  cloths  in  wooden  filtering  fi'ames.  The  sulphate  of 
lime  impure,  which  remains,  is  finally  used  as  manure,  being 
first  washed  with  water  ;  and  this  water  afterwards  employed 
fiar  ajiother  process. 

The  filtered  liquor  is  gradually  brought  into  a  flat  pan,  in 
which  it  is  evaporated  rapidly,  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one* 
half  of  its  volume,  and  to  a  strength  of  22  or  25^  Baum6  (=1*176 
to  1*205  specific  gravity),  after  which  it  is  for  the  second  time 
heated  to  boiling  with  charcoal  and  bullock's  blood  ;  then  fined 
and  filtered.  One  huadred  parts  of  dry  starch,  or  150  of  fi^sh, 
yielded  150  of  syrup  of  80**  Baum6=  1.256,  equivalent  to  100 
parts  of  dry  sugar,  which  is  obtained  by  concentrating  the  syrup 
to  36^  Baum6  =  1*324,  decanting  it  into  casks  provided  with  taps, 
and  slowly  cooling  it  therein.  At  the  expiration  of  two  days 
the  liquid  syrup  may  be  obtained  by  opening  the  taps,  and  the 
crystallized  sugar  is  then  found  in  the  casks.  In  some  manufac- 
tories the  syrup  is  concentrated  to  fi'om  40  to  50**  Baum6=l*375 
to  1*510,  and  then  decanted  into  tinned-copper  vessels,  where  the 
sugar  on  cooling  consolidates  to  a  granular  and  compact  mass, 
without  assuming  the  form  of  regular  crystals. 

Payen  states  that  two  persons,  relieving  each  other  during  the 
work,  are  able  to  boil  five  different  quantities  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  consimie  2000  kilogr.= nearly  two  tons  of  starch- 
flour,  if  the  work  is  conducted  alternately  in  two  boilers.  He 
calculates  the  expense  and  proceeds  of  manufacturing  this  arti- 
cle according  to  the  present  state  of  the  manufactories  in  France. 

In  Burgundy  particularly  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch- 
syrup  is  consumed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  body  to  wine. 
In  manufaeturing  spirits  of  wine,  the  starch-sugar  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  raw  potatoe,  enabling  the  distiller  to  obtain  the  spirit 
free  fix)m  the  empyreumatic  oil,  with  which  it  is  otherwise  con- 
taminated. The  sugar  and  syrup  of  fecula  are  also  extensively 
applied  to  other  purposes — for  instance,  sweetening  made  dishes, 
confectionary,  manufacture  of  blacking. 
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As  much  vinegar  is  manufactured  from  starch-syrup,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  regards  the  chymical  tests  with  which  it 
maybe  tried,  that  this  vinegar,  without  being  intentionally  adul- 
terated with  sulphuric  acid,  nevertheless  becomes  turbid  with 
chloride  of  barium,  because  it  is  diflScult  to  remove  completely 
the  sulphate  of  lime  formed  during  the  process ;  and  as  the  chalk 
used  sometimes  contains  magnesia  and  potassa,  or  soda,  several 
sulphates  of  these  bases  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  syrup. 

Gaultier  de  Claubry,  in  examining  some  ^dnegar  manufac- 
tured from  starch-syrup,  found  not  only  dextrine  and  gypsum, 
but  even  free  sulphuric  acid  ;  probably  because  in  manufacturing 
this  vinegar  too  small  a  proportion  of  chalk  had  been  employed. 
This  vinegar  yielded  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium,  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  A  certain  quantity  of  it 
was  evaporated  to  one-fourth  of  its  volume,  and  then  mixed  with 
spirit  of  wine,  which  produced  a  white  flaky  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  chalk  and  dextrine,  but  not  containing  any  spirit  of  wine. 
The  dextrine  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  was 
left  behind;  the  aqueous  solution  of  dextrine  yielded  on  evapora- 
tion a  gummy  mass,  which,  after  being  boiled  with  nitric  acid, 
did  not  yield  any  sulphuric  acid.  This  proved  that  the  vinegar 
had  been  manufactured  from  starch-syrup,  and  was  not  therefore 
wine  vinegar. 

One  hundred  parts,  by  weight,  of  this  vinegar,  gave,  with 
chloride  of  barium,  1.038  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  indicating,  by 
calculation,  0.610  of  sulphate  of  liine :  since,  however,  only 
0.070  of  gypsum  were  obtained  by  direct  experiment,  it  followed 
tliorefrom  that  there  was  present  sulphuric  acid  in  excess.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  positive  decision,  100  parts  of  vinegar  were 
mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  gypsum 
and  dextrine ;  the  liquor  was  then  filtered,  concentrated  by 
boiling,  and  further  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium.  The 
sulphate  of  barytes  produced  weighed  0.841 ;  showing,  by  cal- 
culation, 0.140  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  100  parts  of  vinegar. 
Besides  this,  a  portion  of  sulphuric  ether  may  also  be  contained 
in  this  vinegar,  arising  from  the  spirit  of  wine  present,  and  which 
is  not  precipitated  by  barytes. — B.  R.  (from  the  Arm.  (THyffiine 
Publ.  t.  xxvii.  p.  36.) 


PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

Art.  X. — Chloride  of  Sulphur. 

Synonymes^  —Sulphur  chloratum,  or  Chlonim  hypersulfuratum, 
Hypochloretum  sulfiurosum,  or  Souschloure  dc  Soufre,  or  Hypo- 
chloride  of  sulphur. 

Is  obtained  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  several  elements 
on  each  other  in  a  suitable  apparatus.  It  forms  a  yellowish-red 
liquid,  of  a  highly  penetrating  and  unpleasant  smell,  giving  out 
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slight  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
heavier  than  water ;  in  contact  with  which  it  gradaally  decom- 
poses into  hydrochloric^  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acids.  It 
consists  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  as  much  again  of  chlorine,  and  also  of  dis- 
solving sulphur.  This  compound  was  recommended  for  inter- 
nal use  by  Derkaengi,  especially  in  old  gouty  affections  com- 
bined with  pains  in  the  stomach;  and  also,  with  a  salutary 
effect,  in  severe  nervous  fever,  when  it  is  taken  dissolved  in  ether, 
in  doses  of  ten  drops,  with  old  Hungary  wine.  It  is  used  exter- 
nally in  Psoriasis  inveterata. — A.  Duflos^  Phnrm.  Chemie, 

Art.  XI. — Hyoscyamus. 

The  result  of  compilation,  in  lieu  of  accurate  examination  for 
themselves  by  those  most  interested  in  the  above  plant,  has  sel- 
dom been  more  plainly  exemplified  than  in  the  recent  essays 
which  have  appeared  in  reference  thereto.  We  are  desirous  of 
suggesting  to  investigators  certain  cautions,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  appearance  of  still  further  discrepancies  in  relation  to 
this  important  remedy. 

A  plant  has  recently  (within  six  years)  been  introduced  to  the 
pharmaceutical  chymist,  grown  chiefly  at  Mitcham.  The  seeds, 
by  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  cultivator,  were  first  obtained  from  America ; 
and  the  following  are  some  of  its  characteristics,  stated  in  the 
language  of  one  who  grows  both  varieties. 

The  Annual  Plant, — It  flowers,  and  produces  seeds,  about  five 
months  after  sowing,  and  withers  shortly  after  that  time.  The 
seeds  of  the  annual  plant  are  much  lighter  coloured  than  those 
of  the  biennial. 

Biennial. — Produces  no  seeds  in  the  first  year,  and  does  not 
wither  until  the  end  of  the  second  season. 

Our  informant,  moreover,  states,  that  although  a  warranty  is 
sometimes  furnished  to  the  pharmacist  that  it  is  the  ''  two  year 
plant,''  yet  such  warranty  by  no  means  binds  the  conscience  of 
the  herbalist  vendor  that  it  should  be  two  years  old,  or  arrived  at 
the  second  season  of  its  growth ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance, 
most  probably,  certain  views  have  been  taken  of  the  subject,  and 
published  for  the  guidance  of  inquirers.  With  such  a  supposi- 
tion we  can  easily  understand  the  views  taken  by  some  who  have 
described  the  plant  and  its  various  parts,  assuming  that  such 
botanists  as  aforesaid  have  had  unfortunately  the  same  species 
brought  to  them  whereon  to  found  their  descriptions ;  the  one 
being  described  as  the  *^  one-year  plant,''  and  the  other  the 
''  two-year  plant,"  by  the  less  accurate  and  not  very  enthusiastic 
herbalist. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  recommend  those  who  would  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  during  the 
ensuing  season,  to  grow  for  themselves,  if  only  in  a  flower-pot ; 
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and  we  beg  to  assure  them,  that  very  distinct  characteristics  in 
the  stem,  leaves,  their  position  on  the  stalk,  seed-vessels,  and 
medicinal  effects  of  extract  (if  made  at  a  temperature  af  60^  in 
vacuo  by  Leslie's  arrangement)  will  reward  them  for  their  inves- 
tigation. 

[Having  samples  of  the  seeds  of  both  varieties  forwarded  by 
a  correspondent,  we  shall  be  happy  to  famish  a  few  of  each  to 
any  parties  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject.  In  order  to 
avoid  mistakes,  we  must  request  such  parties  to  write  their 
address  on  a  stamped  envelope,  and  enclose  the  same  to  the  care 
of  our  Publishers. — Ed] 


Art.  XII. — Toxicology— 7%«  Natural  History  and  Uses  qf 

Fungi, 

[Continued  from  page  469.]      t 

The  diagnosis  between  wholesome  and  unwholesome  mushrooms 
is  often  difficult  for  the  botanist,  and  impracticable  for  the  un- 
instructed,  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  noxious  and  innoxious 
often  closely  resembling  each  other.  The  amanita  caesaiia, 
called  also  agaricus  deliciosus,  for  example,  is  probably  the 
mushroom  impiously  called  by  the  Jews  ^'  food  for  the  Gods.^ 
It  is  a  wholesome  mushroom,  as  its  name  implies,  of  delicious 
flavour ;  yet  it  agrees  in  so  many  points  w^ith  the  deadly  aga- 
ricus muscarius,  that  the  latter  has  often  been  eaten  for  it.  A 
difference  of  shade  in  the  gills,  or  of  perfectness  inthebolea,  are 
marks  too  little  prominent  to  satisfy  humanity.  A  pure  golden 
yellow,  especifldly  of  the  gills,  marks,  it  is  said,  a  wholesome  fun- 
gus, but  a  pale  yellow  an  unwholesome  one ;  but  the  difference 
is  not  great,  and  there  are  several  exceptions.  A  wine  red,  or  a 
violet  hue,  indicates  salubrity,  whereas  an  orange,  or  blood-red, 
are  counter-indications ;  yet  the  boletus  nepaticus,  which  is 
wholesome,  has  a  blood-red  juice.  The  amanita  bulbosa  has  the 
same  smell  as  the  true  mushroom  or  agaricus  campestris,  with 
which  it  often  agrees  also  in  the  colour  of  its  pileus.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been  often  mistaken  for  the  innocent  plant  which  it 
so  much  resembles,  and  is,  according  to  Paulet,  the  cause  of  the 
majority  of  cases  of  mushroom  poisoning  that  happen  in  and 
about  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  Fungi  growing  in  damp  and  shady 
places,  are  generally,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  looked  upon  as 
suspicious.  De  Candolle  lays  down  four  rules  of  distinguishing 
bad  fungi  from  esculent.  All  mushrooms  are  esculent,  he  as- 
sures us,  except — 

1st.  Coriaceous  and  ligneous  kinds. 

2d.  Those  that  have  collars  on  their  stems. 

3d.  Those  whose  taste  is  acrid. 

4th.  Those  which  turn  blue  on  being  cut  into,  which  last  are 
always  poisonous. 
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Dr.  Grenville,  in  his  paper  on  esculent  fungi*,  recommendsi 
as  a  rule,  for  the  collectors  of  mushrooms^  to  reject  those  which 
are  stjrptic  and  astringent,  or  th&t  leave  a  bitter  after  taste,  and 
those  sJso  which  have  a  pungent  and  disagreeable  smell.  He 
advises,  also',  as  a  further  measure  of  precaution,  that  before  cook- 
ing, the  hymenium  should  be  removed,  as  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation are  sometimes  bad,  when  the  rest  of  the  plant  is 
wholesome. 

Dr.  Pearsonf  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  two  of  the  species 
of  mushrooms  only  are  fitted  for  food,  and  that  all  the  rest  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  unsafe.  These  two  species  are  the  agaricus 
campestris,  or  common  mushroom,  and  the  agaricus  deliciosus, 
or  orange  agaric.  Some  very  excellent  rules  for  the  collection  of 
mushrooms  will  likewise  be  found  in  a  popular  work  lately  pub- 
lished, from  which  the  following  observations  are  obtained : — 

/^  Of  the  many  *  species  of  fungi,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  all 
having  the  following  characters  are  poisonous  : — 

"  1st.'  Such  as  have  a  cup  very  Ihin  in  proportion  to  the  gills. 

^^  2dly.  Such  as  have  the  stalk  growing  from  one  side  of  the 
cup. 

^'  Sdly.  Those  in  which/the  gills  are  all  of  equal  length. 

*'  4thly.  Such  as  have  a  milky  juice. 

^^  5thly.  Such  as  deliquesce,  that  is,  run  speedily  into  a  dark, 
watery  fluid. 

^^  And  lastly,  such  as  have  the  collar  surrounding  tlie  stalk — ^ 
filamentous,  or  resembling  a  spider's  web.'' 

The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
made,  likewise  states  that  the  only  edible  mushrooms  are  the 
agaricus  campestris,  or  common  mushroom,  the  deliciosus,  and 
the  pratensis,  or  fairy  mushroom. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  gives  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^^  Wherever  a  fungus  is  pleasant  in  flavour  and  odour, 
it  may  be  considered  wholesome ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  have  au 
ofiensive  smell,  a  bitter,  astringent,  or  styptic  taste,  or  even  if  it 
leave  an  unpleasant  flavour  on  the  mouth,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  food.  The  colour,  figure,  and  texture  of  these  vet 
getables  do  not  afibrd  any  characters  on  which  we  may  safely 
rely ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  colour,  the  pure  yellow, 
gold  colour,  bluish  pale,  dark  or  lustre  brown,  wine  red,  or  the 
violet,  belong  to  many  that  are  esculent;  whilst  the  pale  or 
sulphur  yellow,  bright  or  blood  red,  and  the  greenish,  belong 
to  few  but  the  poisonous.  The  safe  kinds  have  most  frequently 
a  compact,  brittle  texture ;  the  flesh  is  white ;  they  grow  more 
readily  in  open  places,  such  as  dry  pastures  and  waste  lands, 
than  in  places  humid,  or  shaded  by  wood.     In  general  those 

*    *  Werncrian  Transactions,  Vol.  1. 
t  Arranged  Catalogues  of  the  Articles  of  Food,  Drink,  ice.  &c.,  by  G.  Pearson, 
M.D.     Jtdndon,  1807, 
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should  be  suspected  which  grow  in  caverns  and  subteiraneoas 
passages,  on  animal  matter  undergoing  putrefaction ,  as  well  as 
those  whose  flesh  is  soil  and  watery." 

Until  very  lately  there  was  no  chemical  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  peculiar  principle  in  fungi,  by  means  of  which 
their  deleterious  action  could  be  explained.  M.  Letellier  has, 
he  alleges,  discovered  in  the  agaricus  muscarius,  and  two  other 
eminently  noxious  fungi,  two  poisonous  elements,  the  one  pos^ 
sessed  of  initant,  the  other  of  narcotic  properties ;  the  former 
principle  too  fugacious  to  admit  of  satisfactory  examination,  the 
other  apparently  an  alcaloid  substance,  witliout  smell  or  taste, 
forming  salts  with  acids,  and  having  opiate  properties :  the  latter 
he  calls  emanitine.  But  these  statements  of  M.  Lettier's,  how- 
ever probable,  obviously  need  confirmation.  Before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  experiments,  toxicologists  seem  to  hare  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  dark  relative  to  the  nature  of  mushroom 
poison.  The  exit*tence  of  a  very  fugacious,  noxious  principle, 
indeed,  was  more  than  suspected.  Brainet^  informs  us, that  be  has 
met  with  a  volatile  acid  principle,  but  with  these  exceptions,  little 
moie  was  ascertained  than  that  many  of  the  ftmgi  were  noxious. 
With  regard  to  the  external  conditions,  also,  of  salubrity  or  nox- 
iousness, we  are  even  now  little  better  informed  than  the  an- 
cients ;  and  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  breath  of  the  vipers 
mentioned  by  Miander,  and  after  him  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and 
others,  was  but  an  imaginary  cause  of  mushroom  vapours,  and 
that  mephytic  vapours,  contact  with  rusty  iron  or  with  rotten 
linen,  are  equally  fanciful  with  the  former,  yet  the  real  cause 
why  fungi,  wholesome  to  some  |)ersons,  or  in  particular  seasons, 
or  growing  in  particular  places,  soils,  or  climates,  are,  in  other 
circumstances,  injurious,  are  to  to  this  hour  but  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  But  in  the  present  state  of  biolog}',  and  with  our 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  phy* 
sical  agency  on  organic  life,  such  ignorance  is  in  no  way  sur- 
prising. 

1  he  next  subjects  presenting  themselves  for  consideration  are 
naturally  the  treatment  and  morbid  appearances.  The  first 
step  in  mushroom  poisoning  is  invariably  to  effect  the  expulsion 
of  the  poison,  if  still  present ;  and  as  there  are  no  poisonous 
substances  of  equal  power,  so,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  none 
in  which  emetics  may  be  administered  with  equal  prospects  of 
success  at  advanced  stages,  or  rather  ailer  the  intervals  between 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of  the  treat- 
ment. The  poisonous  substance  should,  therefore,  be  first  eva- 
cuated by  emetics  or  purgatives,  or  by  combinations  of  these ; 
for  example,  three  or  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  or  twenty- four 
grains  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  in  solution,  with  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  soda.     Castor  oil  is  a  valuable  purgative  in  these 

*  AnnalM  de  Chemie,  VoU.  79,  80.  and  69. 
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cases.  The  lancet  is  sometimes  necessary.  After  the  stomach 
and  bowels  have  been  emptied,  small  but  repeated  doses  of  ether 
in  mucilage  should  he  administered,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
stomach  should  be  diluted  with  vinegar  and  other  acidulous 
fluids.  The  debility  subsequent  to  the  effects  of  these  poisons, 
when  the  fatal  issue  is  everted,  may  be  treated  with  cinchona 
and  other  tonics. 

Morbid  Appearances. — There  remain,  for  brief  consideration, 
the  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
poisonous  fungi.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  symptoms  and 
physiological  effects  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  the  nature  ci 
the  organic  lesions  it  produces  may  be  pretty  correctly  infen'ed ; 
they  relate  principally  to  the  gullet  and  brain.  In  the  abdomen 
are  observed  tneteorism,  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  even  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  gut,  sometimes  approach- 
ing, or  actually  attaining  to,  gangrenous  inflammation.  Of  these 
changes,  as  might  be  expected,  the  stomach  is  the  principal  seat ; 
but  the  whole  tube  is  liable  to  suffer.  The  vessels  of  the  brain 
have  been  found  much  distended,  the  membranes  injected,  and 
the  substance  itself  pretematurally  vascular;  further,  the  blood 
has  been  found  quite  fluid,  so  as  to  escape  from  its  proper 
channels  into  the  cavities  and  out  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the 
body.  The  lungs  also  have  been  observed  in  a  state  of  conges- 
tion, and  even  of  inflammation,  o\ving,  also,  to  the  difficult  so- 
lubility of  the  flesh  of  all  fungi.  It  is  usual,  if  vomiting  have 
not  happened,  and  death  has  taken  place  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  ingestion  of  tlie  poison,  to  find  fragments  of  the  mushroom 
more  or  less  entire,  and  recognisable  among  the  contents  of  the 
intestines.  On  the  whole,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  history  of  the  fungi  which  may  be  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  their  objectionableness  as  a  regular  or  principle 
article  of  diet,  viz. : — 

1st.  The  difficult  digestibility  of  the  most  harmless. 

2d]y.  The  difficulty,  in  many  cases,of  practically  distinguish- 
ing between  regularly  esculent  and  unwholesome  fungi. 

3dly.  The  occasional  insolubility  of  those  which  are  generally 
wholesome. 

4thly.  The  great  number  as  well  as  the  deceptive  appear- 
ances of  the  most  noxious  sorts. 

dthly.  The  facility  that  a  more  general  use  and  popular  fami- 
liarity with  these  plants  would  furnish  to  the  assassin  ; — when 
we  take  these  considerations  into  account,  we  cannot  regret  that 
the  mushroom  forms  so  insignificant  an  article  in  the  dietary  of 
the  British  public  ;  or  that,  so  far,  at  least,  as  British  experience 
is  concerned,  our  opportunities  of  enlarging  its  toxicological  liir- 
tory  have  been,  and  are,  so  much  more  scanty  than  those  of  our 
continental  brethren. 

Test. — There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  a  person  has 
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been  poisoned  by  these  vegetables,  unless  some  of  the  plants 
be  found,  in  which  case  \he\t  deleterious  properties  are  known 
by  their  botanical  characters.  G.  T.  F.  ~ 
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Abt.  XIII. — On  Electrical  Jmpressums.    By  G.  Karsten. 

Dr.  Riess  describes,  in  the  Rqtertariufn  der  Pkyriky  vol.  ti. 
p.  180  ff,  certain  electrical  figures  which  he  terms  electrical- 
Hauchfigureu  (figures  produced  by  breathing).  I  obtained  these 
figures  most  perfectly  by  charging  a  Franklin  plate,  the  one  sur- 
face of  which  was  moveable,  and  discharging  it,  after  having 
removed  the  face,  when  the  design,  which  appeared  during  the 
luminous  phenomenon,  re-appeared  after  breathing  upon  the 
plates.  Some  places,  therefore,  had,  during  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity, assumed  the  property  of  being  untouched  by  aqueous 
vapour.  The  analogy  of  these  figures  with  those  of  Moser 
appeared  to  me  so  striking,  that  I  undertook  experiments  in 
order  to  produce  these  impressions  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 
For  this  purpose  I  placed  a  coin  on  plate  glass,  being  supported 
by  a  plate  of  metal  not  isolated,  and  then  caused  the  sparks  from 
the  conductor  of  the  machine  to  strike  <»  the  coin,  thereby 
causing  the  shock  to  pass  simultaneously  through  the  coin  and 
the  metallic  plate.  After  one  hundred  turns  of  the  machine  (the 
diameter  of  the  disk  is  20")  I  removed  the  coin  ;  the  glass  plate 
appeared  perfectly  unaltered,  but  when  breathed  upon  a  perfect 
impression  of  the  coin  in  its  most  minute  details  became  visible. 

The  following  questions  then  arose : — Is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  traces  of  the  electric  fluid  remaining  adheient  to  the 
glass-plate  ?  Is  it  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  those  ob- 
servea  by  Moser ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of  light  ?  Can 
similar  impressions  be  produced  on  a  metal  ?  What  are  the 
concUtions  of  this  process  ?  In  what  manner  may  these  impres- 
sions be  fixed  ? 

I  most  decidedly  negative  the  first  question.  It  is  true  that, 
immediately  after  the  electrical  action  has  taken  place,  traces  of 
electricity  can  still  be  observed  on  the  glass-plate.  These,  how- 
ever, disappear  completely  after  it  has  been  wiped  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  after  being  laid  down  for  some  time ;  while  the  im- 
pression still  remains  with  great  distinctness,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  remove  the  traces  of  the  impression  even  by  strongly  rubbing 
the  plate,  heating,  or  breathing  on  it,  which  is  frequendy  an 
impediment  for  other  experiments.  Another  reason  which  does 
not  allow  the  inference  that  some  traces  of  electricity  might  Still 
be  retained,  is  the  fact  tliat  these  impressions  are  neither  de- 
stroyed, nor  even  weakened,  by  passing  a  stream  of  the  opposite 
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electricity  over  them,  since  both  positive  and  negative  electricity 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  thereupon. 

Still  more  decisive,  however,  is  the  fact,  that  1  likewise  ob- 
tained impressions  on  polished  metallic  plates  (but  with  certain 
precautions,  as  I  shall  presently  show) ;  in  which  case,  there- 
fore, partial  adhesion  of  electricity  is  quite  out  of  question.  The 
impressions,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  result  of  electricity  still 
adhering  to  the  plate. 

Another  question  is,  whether  they  are  produced  by  an  action 
which  is  similar  to  that  which  has  produced  the  impressions  ob- 
served by  Moser ;  or  whether  they  may  be  ascribed  to  peculiar 
electric  action.  The  fact  that  this  process  is  finished  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  compared  with  that  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  impressions  observed  by  Moser,  does  not  admit  of  this  in- 
ference being  correct.  A  few  turns  are  sufficient  to  produce 
outlines  of  the  coins  on  the  glass  plate,  and  the  time  required  for 
three  hmidred  revolutions — a  space  of  time  in  comparison  with 
which  the  time  required  for  obtaining  impressions  on  metallic 
plates  is  very  inconsiderable. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  intensity  of  light  is  in  this  case 
so  considerable  that  this  short  space  of  time  is  sufficient  for 
obtaining  impressions.  To  this  objection  we,  however,  reply 
that  a  less  perfect  impression  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
battery ;  although  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  undoubtedly  much 
greaterin  this  case.  I  further  insulated,  the  coin  by  means  of 
sealing  wax,  and  removed  it  by  one  line  from  the  glass  plate :  the 
sparks  stnick  from  the  brim  of  the  coin  immediately  over  to  the 
ilietallic  plate  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  I  obtained  an  impres- 
sion without  any  phenomencm  of  light  appearing  between  the 
coin  and  the  glass  plate,  even  in  the  dark. 

The  dark,  as  they  are  called,  or  invisible  rays  of  lights  could 
therefore  only  be  received  in  explanatioi^ ;  but,  as  regards  these 
also,  no  such  intense  action  is  known  ;  and  it  would  in  this  case 
be  necessary  to  presume  that  those  peculiar  rays  which  produce 
the  effect  now  under  inquiry  are  especially  and  principally  con- 
tained in  electric  light,  or  the  electrical  fluid :  since  this  sup- 
position, however,  cannot  be  supported,  at  any  rate  at  the  present 
moment,  by  any  proof,  they  must  be  presumed,  it  appears,  until 
further  explained,  as  peculiar  to  electricity. 

Respecting  the  conditions  under  which  we  may  succeed  in 
obtaining  these  impressions  at  present,  I  can  state  as  follows : — 
Istly.  Much  appears  to  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  glass;  the 
impressions  appear  as  distinct  on  thick  glass  as  on  thin  glass, 
with  the  exception,  that  if  coins  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
glass-plates,  which  are  then  acted  upon,  and  affected  in  the 
satne  manner  as  the' surface  of  the  plate.  If  thin  plates  are 
used,  several  .sheets  may  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  which 
then  yield  impressions,  indeed,  gradually  less  distinct,  but  still 
quite  perceptible.     Another  point  is,  the  chymical   quality  of 

[Continued  on  page  520. 
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NOMINA. 


CarbonaB  Cericus 


—  Cerosus.     .     . 

sub  CarbauM  ChFomicus 
Carbanas  Cobalticus  . 

—  Cupricus  .  . 
9ub  Carbanas  Cupricus  • 
Carbonas  bi  Cupricus 

—  —        cum 

—  Cuprosus  •     . 

—  Ferrosus    .     . 

—  Glucinicus     . 

—  Hydrarg}rricu8 

—  Hydrargyrosus 

—  Kalicus 


aqua 


• 


—  —        c.  a. 

sesqui  Carbanas  Kalicus 
bi  Carbanas  Kalicus  .     • 


—      —         —        c.  a. 
Carbanas  Lithicus      .     . 

—  Magnesicus 

—  Magnesicus  c.  a. 
sub  Carbanas  Magnesicus 
bi  Carbanas  Magnesicus. 


FOBMXTLM. 


Ce.  C'.    . 


t 


H! 


CeC     .     . 
CeC+2H, 

CrJ  C'+CrJ 

■      •• 

CoC    .     . 
CuC     .     . 
2CuC  +  CuH, 
Cu*  C  .    . 
Cu«  C-fH. 
Cu.  C  .    . 

r 

FeC     .     . 
G,  C»  .    . 

J-     •     :     • 
HgC    .     . 

Hg,  C.    . 

KC.     .    . 

kC+2H, 

k*  C" .  . 

•         •• 

KC.     .    . 


i 


KC»+H. 

•      •• 

LC.    .    . 
MgC    .    . 
MgC+2H, 
8MgC+MgHj 
MgC«.     .    .     . 
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POZfDBRA  ATOMOBUlf* 

PARTES  CBNTB8IMALB8. 

0=100 

H.  =1 

+  E 

—  E 

HvelH, 

2278,71 

182,60 

63,61 

36,39 

~ 

759,57 

60,87 

1 

951,13 

76,22 

70,94 

29,06 

1176,10 

94,24 

57,37 

23,50 

19,13 

6181,28 

415,18 

77,48 

16,01 

6,51 

745,43 

59,73 

i        62,92 

37,08 

772,13 

61,87 

;        64,20 

35,80 

1876,00 

150,33 

79,27 

14,74 

5,99 

1267,83 

101,59 

j        78,20 

21,80 

• 

1380,31 

110,61 

!        71,82 

20,03 

8,15 

1167,83 

93,58 

76,33 

23,67 

715,64 

57,35 

61,37 

38,63 

1791,83 

.  143,58 

53,72 

46,28 

597,28 

47,86 

1642,26 

131,60 

83,17 

16,83 

2908,08 

233,03 

90,49 

9,51 

866,35 

69,42 

68,09 

1 

31,91 

1091,31 

87,45 

54,06 

25,33 

20,61 

200),15 

160,99 

58,72 

41,28 

1142,79 

91,67 

51,62 

48,38 

571,40 

45,79 

1255,27 

100,61 

47,00 

44,04 

8,96 

456,77 

36,60 

39,48 

60,52 

584,79 

42,85 

48,31 

51,69 

272,23 

69,89 

39,62 

61,69 

38,69 

1759,77 

141,01 

68,72 

15,71 

25,57 

811,23 

65,00 

31,85 

68,15 
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NOMINA. 


FORMULA. 


bi  CarbcnoB  Magnesicus     .     .     . 
Carbonas  Manganosus   .... 

—  Molybdosus    .     .     .     . 

—  Natricus 

sesqui  Carbonas  Natricus    .     .     . 

^"""  ^^^  '  C*     Ma  • 

f 

bi  Carbonas  Natricus 

—      —  —        c.  a.  .     ,     . 

Carbonas  Niccolicus 

—  Palladosus 

—  Platinosus  ..... 

—  Plumbicus  ..... 
-^      Rhodicus 

—  Stronticus 

. —      Telluricus 

—  Thoricus     .     .     !     .     . 

—  Uranicus 

—  V^auadicus 

—  Yttricus 


h 

MnC 

MoC 

NaC  .  .  .  .  . 
NaC  +  lOH.  .  . 
NaC+5H,  .  .  . 
Na*  C»  .... 
Na«  C»+4H,  .  . 
Na  C» 

J. 

NaC«+H»  .     .    . 

NaC+2H,  .     .    . 

NiC 

»   .     .. 

Pd  C 

PtC 

PbC 

Rg  C^  .     .    ^    .     . 

1 

T 

SrC« 

■■  a* 

TeC« 

i 

•  •• 

ITiC 

u,  c» 

1 
T 

vc* 

+ 

YC 
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PONDSmA   ATOVOAUIt. 


0  =  100 


405,61 

722,33 

974,96 

667,34 

1792,13 

1229,73 

1611,11 

2061,03 

943,77 

461,99 

1056,25 

1168,73 

746,1 1 

1042,34 

1609,94 

1670,94 

2432,09 

810,70 

923,72 

1554,64 

777,32 

1121,34 

6552,03 

2184,01 

•  1601,77 

804,88 

778,95 


H,=  l 


32,50 

57,88 

78,12 

53,47 

143,61 

98,54 

129,10 

165,15 

75,63 

37,81 

84,64 

93,63 

59,79 

83,52 

129,00 

133,89 

194,89 

64,96 

74,02 

124,57 

62,29 

89,85 

525,02 

175,01 

128,99 

64,50 

63,42 


+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H, 

61,73 

38,27 

71,65 

28,35 

• 

58,58 

41,42 

21,81 

15,43 

62,76 

31,79 

22,48 

45,73 

48,53 

51,47 

37,93 

40,24 

21,83 

41,42 

58,58 

37,01 

52,34 

10,65 

33,45 

47,30 

19,25 

62,95 

37,05 

73,48 

26,52 

82,83 

17,17 

83,46 

16,54 

85,90 

34,10 

70,07 

29,93 

64,44 

35,56 

73,35 

24,65 

87,34 

12,66 

• 

65,65 

34,35 

64,51 

35^9 
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ON  ELECTRICAL  IMPRESSIONS — Continued Jt (mi page  515. 

the  glass,  cateris  paribus^  when  the  quality  of  the  plates  varied. 
I  obtained,  on  different  glass-plates,  impressions  in  very  dif- 
ferent states  of  perfection.  It  seems  immaterial  whether  the 
ball  of  the  conductor  touches  the  coin,  or  whether  the  electric 
fluid  passes  in  the  shape  of  sparks ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  material  to  the  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  the  impression, 
whetlier  sparks  are  made  to  strike  from  the  coin  to  the  exterior 
metallic  foil ;  in  cases  where  the  electric  fluid  slowly  escaped 
from  the  coin,  ths  impressions  were  less  distinct. 

I  obtained  the  best  impressions  on  metallic  plates,  by  placing 
a  piece  of  oiled  paper  between  the  coin  and  the  plate,  thus 
somewhat  retarding  the  passing  of  the  electric  fluid ;  impres- 
sions were,  however,  likewise  fom^ed  when  the  coin  was  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  metallic  plate.  I  do  not  venture  upon 
the  assertion,  Uiat  the  metallic  quality  of  the  coin  is  of  any  in- 
fluence ;  the  coins,  however  fabricated  from  the  better  conduct- 
ing metals,  appeared  to  yield  better  impressions-  Powerful 
shocks  fri/m  a  jar  or  battery,  as  already  mentioned,  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same  effect ;  at  least  as  many  turns  are  required,  if  a 
battery  is  employed,  and  more  if  a  jar,  in  order  to  obtain  an  im- 
pression of  the  same  distinctness.  This  may  aiise  from  various 
causes.  In  the  jar,  as  well  as  in  the  battery,  a  residuary  charge 
is  always  left  behind  ;  the  quantity  of  electric  fluid  is  not,  there- 
fore, alike  in  both  cases,  and  the  power  of  the  electrical  machine 
is  weakened  the  nearer  the  jar  or  battery  approaches  to  the  point 
of  being  completely  charged.  Positive  and  negative  electricity 
appear  to  produce  the  same,  effect.  I  have  not  yet,  however, 
made  a  suflicient  number  of  experiments  in  this  respect. 

I  have  hitherto  succeeded  but  very  imperfectly  in  fixing  these 
impresssions.  It  is  true  that  the  impressions  on  glass  plates  be- 
came visible  duringthe  action  of  fumes  from  quicksilverand  iodine; 
but  they  disappeared  instantly  on  being  removed  from  the  appa- 
ratus. The  impressions  on  metal  may  be  fixed  by  fumes  of 
iodine  or  quicksilver,  but  not  uniformly  and  distinctly  ;  arising, 
perhaps,  from  a  want  of  skill  in  the  treatment,  or  from  the  appa- 
ratus not  being  properly  arranged. 

The  observation  that  a  weak  insulator  should  intervene  foe  the 
purpose  of  securing  good  impressions  on  metal,  led  me  to  the 
inference  that  the  galvanic  current  might  be  employed  for  pro- 
ducing those  impressions.  I  have,  however,  hitherto  barely 
obtained  some  slight  traces  of  an  impression  ;  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  more  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  similar 
means,  if  properly  employed  and  directed.  —  Poffffendorf's 
Anna  ten,  1842,  No.  11. 

*•*  CommuHicatians,  Books  for  Review,  Sfc.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
— "  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Ciitmistbt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOILyT757,  f  KINNBR  STRBBT,  SNOWHILL,  LONDON. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 


M^^M^NMA^^N^i^lM^rf«M^m«V«^«^««««V«M^ 


A  snpERFiciAL  observer,  judging  from  the  first  glance,  might 
suppose  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  any  body  of  men, 
intent  upon  the  advancement  of  their  own  class,  to  plan  a  sys- 
tem, and  lay  down  a  code  of  rules,  calculated  to  effect  tlieir 
design. 

Yet  a  little  experience,  or  even  a  little  reflection,  will  show 
how  vain  is  this  expectation.  We  would  remind  those  who 
theorize  perfection,  and  attack  not  merely  their  decided  oppo- 
nents, but  even  their  doubting  friends,  of  the  fate  which  has 
attended  so  many  well-meaning  societies.  Here  the  failure  has 
been  among  journeymen  eager  to  raise  wages  ;  and  there  among 
dilettanti  solicitous  to  advance  the  arts ;  but  each  failure  alike 
tells  us  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  shows  how  often  per- 
fection (m  paper  becomes  mere  squabble  in  the  debating-room. 

The  founders  of  a  society,  destined  to  succeed,  must  be  zealous 
and  persevering :  your  brilliant  orator  may  shine  on  holyday 
occasions,  and  gratify  an  annual  audience  with  his  pleasant 
speeches ;  but  the  business  of  a  society  must  be  transacted  by 
the  laborious  committee-man,  good-tempered,  punctual,  and 
untiring.  Nay  more ;  the  heads  of  such  a  society,  far  from 
fostering  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,-  in  their  own  bosoms-^far 
from  bringing  on  this  motion  to  worry  Titius,  or  opposing  that 
one,  to  humble  Caius— will  know  how  to  crush  these  miserable 
passions,  when  exuberating  in  the  breasts  of  others.  So  that  a 
good  president,  or  active  committee-man,  should  have  th^  qua* 
lities  sought  for  in  the  superintendant  of  a  lunatic  asylum :  he 
must  be  very  firm,  yet  very  mild  :  must  remain  calm  amidst  the 
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effervescence  of  others,  and  tolerate  the  feeling^  with  which  he 
cannot  sympathize. 

Without  this  happy  bond  of  union,  the  disjointed  attempts 
of  individuals  will  end  in  smoke  ;  and  too  often  the  society 
will  be  dissolved  amidst  endless  misunderstandings  and 
recrimination^  The  sticks,  says  the  old  fable,  which  no 
force  could  break  when  united,  were  easily  snapped  asunder 
when  separated.  Now,  the  leading  men  of  a  society  are 
the  ligaments  which  unite  its  constituent  parts  into  one  harmo* 
nious  whole ;  if  they  are  strong,  the  bundle  is  an  infrangible 
mass ;  if  they  are  weak,  the  bundle  is  resolved  into  single  twigs, 
incapable  of  resistance.  The  zeal  of  such  a  society,  or  of  the 
leaders  who  rule  it,  must  be  directed  to  some  laudable  object ; 
for  the  common  sense  of  the  public  would  take  alarm  at  any 
association  which  should  cry  ^'  improvement  !'*  but  merely  mean 
monopoly. 

**  Do  you  seek  a  charter  ?'*  asks  Sir  James  Graham.  ^  We 
do/'  answer  the  druggists,  with  a  firm  voice.  "  Then  what  gua- 
rantee do  you  offer  in  return  ?'*  The  most  satisfactory  reply 
would  be,  **  the  examination  (after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years)  of 
all  future  candidates  for  the  ])rofession,  and,  if  necessary,  certain 
other  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  us.'' 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  would  propose  an  examination  of  those 
already  engaged  in  the  business.  Indeed,  if  an  examination 
were  to  be  instituted  immediately,  scarcely  one  druggist  in  a 
hundred  (gentle  reader,  you  are  that  one,)  could  pass  it  without 
preparation.  A  few  years  must  also  elapse  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  examination,  to  allow  time  for  the  entrance 
into  the  profession  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  already 
begun  their  apprenticeship ;  for  it  might  seem  hard  to  forpe 
those  who  began  their  career  with  humbler  pretensions,  to  rise 
at  once  to  the  modem  and  better  standard.  It  is  right,  or  at 
any  rate  it  is  customary  in  such  matters,  to  err  on  the  side  of 
leniency  ;  and  two  or  three  years  should  be  allowed  to  intervene 
for  this  purpose.  To  give  more  than  three  years  for  this  pur- 
pose would  certainly  be  inexpedient;  as  so  long  an  interval 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prepare  the  most  sluggish  pupil 
for  his  ordeal.  Instead  of  lamenting  the  hard  destiny  which 
compels  him  to  study  his  profession,  the  apprentice  who  is  be- 
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yond  the  supposed  years  of  grace,  shoidd  rather  exalt  in  the 
leforraed  system  which  leads  him  to  the  sciences  ancillary  to 
his  art. 

*'  For  igoana/oe  U  the  cune  of  Ood ; 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.'* 

But,  supposing  diat  PariianEientary  relief  -should  not  come,  at 
least  for  the  present,  can  we  do  nothing  for  ourselves  by  internal 
Teform?  Aide-toiy  le  del  faidera;  and  the  profession  which 
has  corrected  some  of  its  more  glaring  errors,  may  then  call  upon 
the  legislature  for  assistance  with  a  greater  chance  of  being  lis- 
tened to.  Would  not  a  tariff  o£  prices,  to  be  adopted  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  be  a  means  to  this  end  ? 
Suppose  our  present  ones  were  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
six  to  five,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one-fifth  was  added  to  the 
existing  charges,  the  consumption  of  drugs  would  not  be  percep* 
tibly  diminished ;  our  prices  would  still  be  less  in  proportion 
than  those  on  the  continent ;  and  the  drugg^st*s  profits  would  be 
agreeably  increased.  He  could  then  bear  Uie  income-tax  with- 
ont  groaning. 

Such  are  the  methods  we  would  suggest  for  improving  the 
drug-trade.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  correspondent  who  has 
favoured  us  with  two  letters  under  the  signature  of  Pharmaccpola^ 
in  his  proposal  to  limit  the  druggists'  shops  of  a  town  to  the 
number  it  may  seem  to  require.  The  examination  will  thin  our 
population  to  a  certain  extent ;  beyond  that  the  druggist  must 
ask  nothing,  but  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 


CHYMISTRT,  OPERATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Arf.  II. — Elementary  Course  of  Pharmacy j  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  P.  A.  Cap  and  Rudolph  BrandeSy  collated  with  the 
Works  of  PhoebuSy  Soubeiran,  Gmbourty  LecanUy  Duflos, 
Gmeliny  8^c.  8fC, 

[Continned  from  page  502.] 

§  36.  The  cause  of  pharmaceutical  nomenclature  being  so 
very  complicated  arises  from  the  great  number  of  objects  con- 
nected with  pharmacy.  Each  different  epoch,  school,  and 
ecientific  system,  has  attached  different  names  to  the  same 
objects. 

Wc  have  previously  adverted  to  the  distinction  between  drugs 
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and  remedies ;  this  dtstincU^n,  however,  only  exbto  in  n  scieo- 
tiiic  point  of  view,  and  as  the  drugs  contained  in  the  chymi&fs 
shop  are  already  prepared  for  medical  use,  they  are  usually 
termed  medicines  (medicamina).  All  the  remedies  contained  in 
a  dniggist^s  shop,  ready  to  aid  the  physician  in  the  practice  of 
his  art,  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound  medicines, 

A  simple  medicine  is  either  die  natural  body  itself  or  one  or 
another  of  its  psi.rts  prepared  in  various  ways  for  medical  use, 
or  ihe  result  of  a  practical  operation  on  the  natural  substance 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  or  elucidating  its  efficient  elements 
—  division  and  ecctr action, 

A  compound  medicine  is  the  result  either  of  mixture  or  a  com- 
bination of  a  certain  number  of  natural  substances — mixture 
and  combination. 

§  37.  Different  classes  0/ medicines.  —  The  whole  of  the 
medicines  in  a  chymisf s  shop,  therefore,  may  be  classed  under 
one  of  the  following  four  classes  : — 

I.  Raw  Substances y  Cruda. — The  nomenclature  of  these  sub- 
stances is  derived  from  the  different  systems  of  natural  history, 
e»  AT.,  Rosa  GaUicay  Catharis  vesicanSy  &c. 

il.  Extracts.. — The  names  of  the  medicines  of  this  class  are 
formed  from  those  of  the  natural  substances,  which  are  their 
base,  or  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  designation  of 
the  process  by  which  they  are  obtained,  c.^.,  Pulpa  Tamarindo- 
rumy  Extractum  Conii. 

III.  Mixtures, — The  names  of  these  medicines  are  formed 
from  the  name  of  the  substance  which  is  their  chief  base,  and 
the  name  of  that  substance  in  which  the  former  is  dissolved,  or 
with  which  it  is  mixed ;  this  latter  is  tenned  the  Exdpieny  or 
Vehiculum,  e-  g,y  Oxymel,  SciUaCy  Syrupus  Althaeae, 

IV.  (ombinations. —  The  denomination  of  these  bodies  is 
derived  from  chymistry. 

§  38.  Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature. — Pharmaceutical  no- 
menclature does  not  always  agree  with  the  systematic  nomen- 
clature of  natural  history  or  chymistry.  The  natural  sciences, 
like  all  those  based  on  experience,  are  subject  to  continual  pro- 
gress, and  together  with  the  perfection  of  their  systems,  a  great 
number  of  the  denominations  of  the  bodies  appertaining  to  their 
demesne  is  generally  altered.  Although  pharmacy  participates 
in  the  progess  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  must  be  allo.ved  to 
follow  them  without  restriction,  its  nomenclature  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  continually  altered,  as  may  that  of  these  sciences ;  and, 
altliough  following  the  real  changes  occurring  in  them,  it  re- 
quires greater  stability  in  its  nomenclature  in  order  to  avoid 
muoh  inconvenience,  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the 
druggist  as  well  as  to  the  physician  from  contiiiual  change. 
Many  medicines  originating  in  former  ti^x^s  still  preserve  names 
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which  for  a  long  time  have  already  disappeared  from  scientific 
systems ;  recent  remedies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fumished  with' 
names  answering  to  the  present  state  of  science,  which,  how- 
ever, after  a  longer  or  shorter  lapse  of  time,  may  not  further 
answer  the  strict  claims  of  science,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
pharmaceut'cal  nomenclature  has  beconi^e  a  motley  mixta  e  of 
expressive  and  insignificant,  of  scientific  and  unscientific,  names. 
However  it  mav  be,  this  nomenclature  contains  those  names  of 
medicines  which  are  inscribed  on  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
kept,  and  expresses  such  names  by  which  the  formulas  of  the 
physician,  or  receipts,  are  prescribed.  It  is,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  be  perfectly  known,  as  a  want  of  this 
knowledge  would  lead  to  the  most  injurious  mistakes ;  and  the 
young  pharmaceutist  must  render  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  pharmaceutical  nomenclature. . 

It  would  be  a  very  desirable  alteration  if  the  pharmaceutical 
nomenclature  could  receive  a  more  convenient  form  than  it  pos- 
sesses at  the  present  time  at  least,  and  more  especially  in  its 
chymicdl  branch.  To  realize,  and  still  more  to  introduce  such 
an  alteration  generally,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  and  very 
many  valuable  preliminary  endeavours  have  already  been  made^ 
wouldj  notwithstanding,  involve  many  difiiculties. 

-  §  39.  Nomenclature'^  of  Medicines  of  the  First  Class, — In 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  different  demonations, 
which  else  would  impede  the  young  pharmaceutist  at  every 
step  of  his  studies,  he  must  first  acquire  an  exact  idea  of  the 
systems  of  nomenclature,  according  to  the  four  classes  of  medi- 
cines previously  mentioned,  are  arranged  in  conformity  with  the 
several  sciences  connected  therewith. 

Natural  history  forming  the  three  branches — ^mineralogy,  bo- 
tany, and  zoology-— has  adopted  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  the 
denomination  of  all  the  objects  appertaining  to  its  dominion. 
The  classification  of  all  natural  bodies  is  founded  on  a  system 
of  divisions  and  subdivisions  into  which  those  objects  are  dis- 
tributed, according  to  their  characteristic  properties. 

In  each  of  these  sciences  all  natural  bodies  which  form  the 
objects  of  study  are  first  divided  into  classes^  for  the  determina- 
tion of  which  such  characteristics  are  selected  as  may  be  deemed 
the  most  essential ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  appertain  in 
common  to  a  greater  number  of  them.  The  classes  are  subdi- 
vided into  orders  (ordines),  and  these  into  families.  Each  fa- 
mily embraces  a  certain  number  of  genders  (genera),  and  each 
gender  (genera)  is  divided  into  Mnds  (species),  in  which  latter, 
frequently,  varieties  (varietates)  are  still  distinguished.  Respect- 
ing the  systematic  names  of  the  bodies,  we  are  obliged  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  shortest  possible  denominations,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  should  be  capable  of  defining^  the  place 
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which  the  body  takes  in  the  classification,  and  of  indicating  tiie 
body  itself.  This  denomination,  therefore,  consists  only  of  two 
words.  The  first  is  always  a  noun — it  is  the  name  of  the  gender, 
the  generic  name ;  wherefore  it  frequently  indicates  by  itself  a 
numerous  group  of  analogous  bodies ;  thus  this  name  is  suffi- 
cient for  pointing  out  easily  the  family  to  which  the  gender  ap- 
pertains^ even  as  the  name  of  the  family  ren>inds  us  of  the  order 
and  the  class  in  which  the  family  has  its  place.  The  second 
word  is  generally  an  adjective,  designating  the  species,  the  tpe- 
cific  namey  indicating,  therefore,  the  kind  of  gender.  These  two 
words  are  sufficient  for  indicating,  precisely,  any  natural  body, 
since  the  varieties  which,  besides  this,  are  not  very  numerous, 
are  founded  on  characteristics  which  may  be  easily  discerned, 
and  are  of  less  importance.  The  name  Rosa  Gallica  may  serve  as 
an  instance.  The  word  Rosa  is  the  generic  name.  The  young 
student  will  find,  firom  any  botanical  compendium,  that  the 
gender  Rosa  appertains  to  the  family  of  RosaceOy  which  finds  its 
place  in  the  tenth  order,  and  the  fourteenth  class  of  the  natural 
system.  The  word  Gallica  is  the  specific  name^  and  serves  to 
distinguish  this  species  from  all  others  appertaining  to  the  same 
gender.  From  the  varieties  of  tlie  species,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  them,  as  they  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  the  blossom, 
or  their  growth,  or  other  subordinate  characters.  Any  doubt  re- 
specting the  plant  designed  by  the  two  names  mentioned  is 
therefore  removed. 

Mineralogy  and  zoology  have  a  perfectly  analogous  system  of 
nomenclature.  The  young  student  is,  therefore,  able  to  discern 
a  medicine  of  the  first  classj  that  is  to  say,  a  simple  raw  sub- 
stance or  drug,  without  any  trouble,  by  the  mere  name  of  the 
label'  In  order,  however,  to  acquire,  by  an  ea^er  method,  a 
knowledge  of  the  medicines  commonly  in  use,  and  for  which, 
alone,  the  name  of  materia  medica  should  be  reserved,  he  should 
study  the  method  adopted  in  the  classification  of  natural  history, 
the  elements  of  which  will  follow  in  the  third  part  of  this  treatise. 
At  first  be  must  confine  his  attention  to  elementary  principles, 
and  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  metho4ical  di- 
visions into  which  the  natural  bodies,  which  one  after  ttie  other 
become  the  object  of  his  observations,  are  distributed.  Thus  he 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  systems  of 
the  different  sciences  are  based,  and  learns  to  distinguish  a  great 
number  of  characteristics  indispensable  to  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  those  bodies- 

^  40.  Nomenclature  of  the  Medicines  of  Second  and  Third 
Class. — The  medicines  of  the  second  and  third  class,  extracts  and 
mixtures,  are  those  which  chiefly  possess  a  peculiar  pharmaceu- 
tical nomenclature,  since  those  of  the  first  class  derive  their 
names  chiefly  from  natural   history,  and  hose  of  the  fourth  firom 
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cfaymistry.  It  is,  however,  as  already  observed,  very  unfortunate 
ibc^ttlie  great  number  of  medicines  of  the  second  and  third 
class^  €ts  well  as  their  great  variety  of  forms  aqd  compositions, 
bave  rendered  their  classification  as  well  as  their  nomenclature 
a  task  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  endeavours  made  to  this 
end  at  different  times,  have,  however,  contributed  to  throw 
much  light  on  this  subject.  The  reform  taking  place  during  the 
course  of  the  last  century  in  the  language  of  many  sciences,  had 
long  made  it  desirable  to  introduce  similar  improvement  into 
{diarmacy.  Some  distinguished  pharmacopolists,  as  Hagen, 
Bucholz,  Trommsdorfi',  the  authors  of  the  Russian  and  French 
pbarmacopceias,  and  otliers,  had  already  introduced  some  very 
advantageous  alterations  in  this  nomenclature,  when  Chereai; 
proposed  a  plan  for  its  geueral  reform.  His  essay  of  nomen- 
clature, founded  on  very  acute  observation  of  the  characters  and 
combinations  of  medicines,  and  based  on  a  rational  classification, 
contains  many  happy  alterations,  which  have  already  partly 
been  introduced  into  the  science.  Another  excellent  work  on 
this  subject  has  since  been  published  by  Beral,  in  which  some 
new  names  instead  of  those  previously  proposed,  and  a  great 
number  of  those  for  a  long  time  in  use,  occur.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  more  recent  work  of  Brandes  on  this  subject ;  and 
we  shall  likewise  partly  employ  these  terms  in  the  future  course 
of  this  treatise. 

[To  be  contmned.] 


A  RT.  1 II. — Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

Synonymes, — Kalis  hydrocyanicum  sou  cyanetum  s.  cyanure- 
tum  s.  cyanidum  kali  cum  s.  postassium,  kalium  cyanatum  s. 
cyarzogenatum,  cyanhydras  s.  hydrocyanas  s.  prussias  kalicus 
8.potassicus  s.potasssB  s.  lixivise,  cyanure  de  potassium,  prussiate 
de  potasse  cyankalium. 

This  preparation,  which  has  lately  been  recommended  for 
medical  purposes,  is  prepared  by  introducing prussic  acid  in  the 
gaseous  form  into  a  solution  consisting  of  1  part  of  caustic  po- 
tassa,  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  until  the  odour  of  the 
former  preponderates ;  then  collecting  the  disengaged  combina- 
tion into  a  filter,  drying  it  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  preserving  it  in  a  well-closed  vessel.  Prepared  in 
this  way  cyanide  of  potassium  forms  a  white  saline  powder,  con- 
taining in  100  parts  40.24  (=4r5  of  prussic  acid)  of  cyanogen, 
and  59.76  of  potassium,  it  absorbs  humidity  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  liquid,  continually  exhaling  fumes  of 
prussic  acid.  It  easily  dissolves  in  water,  but  very  little  in 
spirit  of  wine.  The  aqueous  solution  exhales,  when  in  contact 
with   the  atmosphere,  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid :  by  the 
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reaction  of  the  water,  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
hydrate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  potassa  and  prussic  acid  are 
produced.  By  evaporation  in  vacuo,  without  the  application  of 
an  increased  temperature,  it  may  be  crystallized  in  more  or  less 
perfect  octahedral  crystals.  These  crystals  contain  neither  hydro* 
gen  nor  oxygen  ;  and  this  proves  that  the  name  prussiate  (or 
cyanate)  of  potassa  can  only  be  considered  as  referring  to  the 
process  of  its  formation  or  decomposition.  If  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  evaporated  by  the  action  of  heat, 
decomposition,  more  or  less  complete,  takes  place,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  and  the  degree  of  beat  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose :  ammonia  and  prussic  acid  are  evolved,  and  the  residue 
contains  carbonate  and  formite  of  potassa,  also  a  slight  quantity 
of  undecompesed  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  the  solutions  of 
most  of  the  heavy  metals  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  produces  precipitates  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  respective  metals  with  cyanogen. 

The  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  inferred  from  its 
properly  of  being  easily  decomposed  into  potassium  and  prussic 
acid  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  water  and  the  weakest 
acids,  giving  out  pure  prussic  acid.  It  is,  however,  not  a  very 
appropriate  succe  aneum  for  the  latter  as  a  remedy,  because  the 
very  concentrated  form  in  which  it  represents  prussic  acid  ren- 
ders the  variation  in  contents  of  prussic  acid  produced,  by  its 
more  or  less  advanced  decomposition,  of  still  greater  considera- 
tion than  those  of  the  very  dilute  officinal  prussic  acid.  Be- 
sides, this  accurate  division  into  small  doses  is  almost  impossi- 
ble, as  this  substance  deliquesces  so  veiy  rapidly.  We  can 
therefore  only  caution  practitioners  against  the  use  of  this  re- 
medy ;  and  support  this  caution  by  reminding  them  of  the  acci- 
dents already  caused  by  its  application.    (See  Annals,  No.  14.) 

A  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water,  and  digested  with 
sulphur,  takes  up  one-fourth  of  its  own  weight  from  the  latter, 
which  combines  with  the  cyanogen,  forming  a  ternary  com- 
pound ;  the  cyanide  of  sulphur  and  the  solution  then  contain 
sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  (sulpho-cyanetum  kalicum,  kali 
anthrazothionicnm).  If  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassinm  be 
submitted  to  distillation  in  a  proper  apparatus,  together  with 
phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  potassa  is  produced,  whilst  the 
water  is  decomposed,  and  a  colourless  very  acid  liquor  passes 
over.  This  acid  has  been  termed  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  and  also, 
by  contraction  of  the  Greek  names,  Anthrazothionic  acid  (acidum 
sulphocyanicum  or  antbrazothionicum).  It  has  a  less  poisonous 
effect  than  prussic  acid,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  its 
property  of  imparting  a  blood-red  colour  to  neutral  solutions  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron,  even  in  a  very  dilute  state,  by  generating 
sulpho  cyanide  of  iron  (sulpho-cyanate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  sul- 
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pbo-cyanetum  ferricum).  This  preparation  was  formerlj  recom> 
mended  for  medical  use  by  Th.  Y.  Grotthnss,  and  the  red  colour 
of  blood  has  been,  although  erroneously,  as€ribed  to  its  presence. 
Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassinm  occurs  in  the  saliva,  as  every  one 
may  easily  ascertain  by  putting  some  saliva  on  a  watch-glass, 
adding  to  it  a  drop  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 
and  stirring  both  together  by  means  of  a  glass^rod.  The  mix- 
ture assumes  a  more  or  less  red  colour.  In  the  saliva  of  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  mercurial  salivation  no  such  reaction  takes 
place. — ADuflos^aPharmacoL  Ckimie. 


Art.  IV. — Observations  an  the  Volatile  Oil  of  Gaultheria  Pro- 
cumbenSf  proving  it  to  be  a  Hydracid  analogous  to  SalictJous 
Acid.    By  William  Procter,  Jun. 

Several  years  since  the  volatile  oil  of  Spiraea  ulmaria  (meadow 
sweet),  first  obtained  by  Pagenstecher  by  distilling  the  flowers 
of  that  plant  with  water,  was  proved  by  Lowig  to  contain  a 
hydracid,  which  possesses  uncommon  interest  from  the  number 
of  compounds  it  is  capable  of  forming  with  other  bodies-  The 
discovery  of  hyduret  of  salicyle  as  a  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  salicin,  by  Piria,  and  its  identity  with  the  hydracid  in 
oil  of  Spiraea  ulmaria,  as  since  demonstrated  by  the  exact 
analyses  of  Ettling*,  have  added  much  more  interest  to  these 
proximate  principles. 

The  hypothetical  radical  called  spiroil  by  Lowig,  and  salicyle 
by  Piria,  Liebig  denominates  salicule.  This  radical,  combined 
with  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  forms  saliculous  acid,  which, 
united  with  bases,  constitutes  saliculites.  When  saliculous  acid 
is  oxidized  by  the  agency  of  potassa,  water,  and  heat,  saliculic 
acid  is  formed,  and  its  compounds  are  called  saliculates.  When 
saliculous  acid  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  those 
elements  respectively,  and  chlorosaliculic,  bromosaliculic^  and 
iodosaliculic  acids  are  produced. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  supposed!  that  the  volatile 
oil  of  the  Gaultheria  procumbens,  either  from  the  analogy  of 
their  odour  or  specific  gravity,  possessed  similar  properties  with 
the  oil  of  Spiraea  ulmaria,  without  any  step  having  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  supposition.  The  observations 
which  follow  are  intended  to  throw  light  on  this  subject.  The 
chymical  characteristics  of  oil  of  gaultheria  have  been  found,  in 
many  instances,  to  accord  with  those  described  as  peculiar  to 
saliculous  acid ;  yet  several  instances  occur  to  the  contrary, 
They  have  the  same  density,  and  the  aqueous  solutjion  of  each 
colours   the  persalts  of  iron  purple.     The  compoi^ds  which 

*  Liebig*8  Tomer.  t  I>r-  Wood,  U.  S.  JHaptomtwy 
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potassa,  soda,  and  oxide  of  copper  form  with  oil  of  gaultheria 
are  very  like  the  salts  of  saliculous  acid  with  those  bases. 

The  action  of  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa  with  heat  produces 
a  crystalline  body,  identical  in  all  its  reactions- with  salicuHc 
acid,  as  described  by  Piria. 

The  compounds  of  oil  of  gaultheria  and  potassa,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  combined  influence  of  moisture  and  the  atmos- 
phere, undergo  a  decomposition  similar  to  that  of  saliculite  of 
potassa. 

The  reactions  of  chlorine  and  bromine  with  oil  of  gaultheria 
yield  compounds  similar  to  those  with  saliculous  acid  ;  aud  nitric 
acid  also  produces  results  of  an  analogous  character. 

On  the  contrary,  the  boiling  point  of  oil  of  gaultheria  is  many 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  saliculous  acid.  Ammonia  forms  a 
compound  with  it  which  differs  from  saliculite  of  ammonia  in 
not  being  decomposed  by  acids  with  the  separation  of  the  oil, 
nor  by  potassa  with  the  separation  of  ammojiia.  All  endeavours 
to  form  the  body  called  saliculimid  by  Liebig,  with  the  process 
he  gives,  were  ineffectual.  The  compounds  of  baryta  and  lead 
with  oil  of  gaultheria  are  whitey  while  the  saliculites  of  those 
bases  are  yellow.  But  the  most  striking  difference  between 
these  substances  is,  that  when  oil  of  gaultheria  is  boiled  with 
solution  of  potassa,  it  is  not  recoverable  by  means  of  an  acid, 
as  saliculous  acid  is.  Under  these  circumstances  a  crystalline 
substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  the  same  acid  that  results 
from  heating  the  oil  with  an  excess  of  potassa. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  PROCUMBENS. 

This  volatile  oil  is  extensively  used  by  the  pharmaceutists  of 
this  country  to  flavour  syrups,  &c.  Most  of  the  oil  used  in  this 
city  is  obtained  from  distillers  residing  in  New  Jersey,  in  which 
State  the  plant  yielding  it  grows  in  great  abundance.  As 
usually  found  in  the  shops,  it  has  a  more  or  less  intense  red 
colour  ;  but  when  recently  distilled,  it  is  colourless,  or  nearly  so* 
Its  density,  as  the  result  of  several  carefiil  observations,  is  1*173, 
and  its  boiling  point  412^  F. ;  the  mercury  remaining  stationary 
at  that  point.  Its  taste  is  burning  and  aromatic.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  its  odour  and  taste ; 
and  it  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  oil  is  coloured  purple  by  the  per- 
salts  of  iron. 

Dropped  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  the 
oil  is  instantly  solidified,  becomes  white,  and  separates  from  the 
alkaline  solution  while  heat  is  disengaged. 

Oil  of  gaultheria  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  potassa  aud 
soda  gradually  without  heat ;  but  if  gently  warmed,  the  evapo- 
ration of  carbonic  acid  is  evident. 
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Chlorine  and  bromine,  when  brought  into  contact  with  oil  of 
ganltheria,  combine  with  it ;  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  and 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  are  evolved.  Iodine  is  dis- 
solved by  the  oil  forming  a  deep-red  solution,  without  combining 
with  it,  as  heat  dissipates  the  iodine  without  the  production  of 
any  hydriodic  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  of  density  1*40,  assisted  by  heat,  converts  oil  of 
gaultheria  into  a  crystalline  substance  having  acid  properties, 
whilst  nitrous  acid  fumes  are  evolved.  If  fuming  nitric  acid  be 
employed,  the  reaction  is  violent,  without  the  assistance  of  heat, 
and  a  different  production  is  obtained. 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  added  to  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  latter  becomes  slightly  coloured ;  and  if  heated,  the 
odour  of  the  oil  is  destroyed. 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  distilled  with  solution  of  potassa  in 
excess,  the  distUled  liquid  has^  neither  the  odour  nor  taste  of  the 
oil,  and,  consequently,  its  constitution  differs  from  that  of  the 
oil  of  SpirsBa  ulmaria,  which,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
yields  a  volatile  oil  distinct  from  saliculous  acid,  that  acid 
remaining  combined  with  the  potassa. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  AMMONIA. 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  agitated,  it  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  solu- 
tion acquires  a  brownish  colour.  This  solution,  on  being  ex-* 
posed  to  the  air,  deposits  large  brown-coloured  crystals  as  the 
excess  of  ammonia  evaporates.  When  these  crystals  are  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  suffered  to  cool,  and  the 
crystals  thus  obtained  again  dissolved  and  cr^'stallized,  the  com- 
pound is  obtained  in  four-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  termina- 
tions. 

This  substance  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  more  so 
in  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  in  turfs  on  cooling.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  readily ;  but  in  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is 
more  soluble  than  in  any  other  menstruum  ;  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  saturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid.  Solution  of 
potassa  dissolves  it  without  separating  ammonia,  even  when 
boiled.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  no  effect 
on  it  when  cold.  Hot  sulphuric  and  hj'drochloric  acids  dissolve 
it  without  decomposition  ;  and  when  diluted,  the  compound  is 
precipitated  ;  but  hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  nitrous  acid 
vapours  being  evolved.  When  heated  to  265**  F.  it  fuses  ;  and 
a  few  degrees  higher,  it  sublimes  without  residue,  and  condenses 
in  crystalline  scales  with  iridescent  reflection,  perfectly  white 
and  transparent,  and  possessing  the  same  properties  as  before 
sublimation.  When  suddenly  heated  it  boils,  and  is  rapidly 
conerted  into  vapour  without  any  separation  of  ammonia.     It 
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has  no  taste,  and,  if  pure,  no  odour ;  but  in  the  form  as  first  ob- 
tained, it  has  a  weak  aromatic  smell. 

A  portion  of  this  compound  was  kept  moist  in  a  close  vessel 
for  three  weeks,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  change. 
Neither  acids  nor  alkalies,  nor  any  other  means  which  have  been 
tried,  will  cause  the  isolation  of  the  oil  of  gaultheria  or  ammonia 
from  this  substance. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  POTASSA. 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  instant  combination  takes  place,  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance results,  which  separates  from  the  solution.  Pressure 
between  bibulous  paper  separates  most  of  the  adhering  alkali ; 
and  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  it  is  deposited 
in  six-sided  tables  by  cooling.  These  crystals  are  truisparent, 
nearly  colourless,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

When  dry,  this  salt  is  not  affected  by  the  air ;  but  if  moisture 
be  present,  it  becomes  dark-ooloured,  and  finally  black.  The 
acids  decompose  it,  setting  the  oil  at  liberty.  It  is  precipitated 
white  by  the  salts  of  baryta,  lead,  and  zinc  ;  yellow  by  nitrate 
of  mercury  ;  gray  by  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  bluish-gray  by 
protosulphate  of  iron. 

When  an  excess  of  oil  of  gaultheria  is  employed  in  crystal- 
l^ing  it  from  alcohol,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  acicular  crystals, 
which  decompose  by  solution  in  water,  a  portion  of  oil  being 
liberated. 

OIL  OP  GAULTHERIA  AND  SODA. 

The  reactions  of  these  two  substances  are  similar  to  those 
with  potassa.  The  soda  salt  is  perfectly  white,  crystallizes  in 
minute  prisms,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
than  the  preceding  salt 

OIL  OP  GAULTHERIA  WITH  BARYTA. 

When  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  either  of 
the  two  last  salts,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  results.  If  to  a 
transparent  solution  of  baryta  in  cold  water,  oil  of  gaultheria  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  agitated,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate 
is  also  obtained.  This,  when  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried, 
is  the  salt  of  baryta.  When  it  is  mixed  with  water,  acids  de- 
compose it^  the  oil  being  liberated.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
water. 

DECOMPOSITION  OP  THE  ALKALINE  SALTS  OF  OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA 

BY  HEAT. 

If  protosulphate  of  iron  be  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  either 
the  potassa  or  soda  salts  of  oil  of  gaultheria,  a  bluish-gray  pre- 
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(cipitale  is  produced ;  hat  when  the  solution  is  boiled  for  some 
time,  and  then  tested,  no  precipitate  ensues  on  the  addition  of 
the  ferruginous  salt,  but  a  deep-red  transparent  solution  results. 
By  boiling  a  hot  solution  of  the  baryta  ssli,  the  same  decomposi- 
tion occurs.  When  an  acid  is  added  to  either  of  the  boiled 
solutions,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  without  a 
trace  of  the  oil  of  gaultheria.  This  crystalline  matter,  when 
heated  in  a  close  vessel,  sublimes  without  residue,  and  condenses 
in  four-sided  prisms,  with  obliquely  truncated  summits.  When 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  its  solution  yields  the  fine  purple 
colour  with  protosulphate  of  iron,  so  characteristic  of  the  add 
obtained  by  acting  on  oil  of  gaultheria  with  an  excess  of  potassa 
and  heat,  as  shown  in  the  sequel,  which  has  all  the  characters 
of  saliculic  acid. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  OXIDE  OF  LEAD. 

When  an  excess  of  this  oil  is  agitated  for  some  time  with 
bydrated  oxide  of  lead  suspended  in  water,  combination  takes 
place.  By  subsequently  washing  with  alcohol,  the  compound 
is  obtained  free  from  adhering  oil.  \  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
adding  acetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  potassa  salt  of  oil  of 
gaultheria.  It  is  a  light  white  powder.  When  mixed  with 
water,  and  an  acid  is  added,  the  oil  separates,  and  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  minute  globules. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  OXIDE  OF  COPPER. 

When  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  is  agitated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  oil  of  gaultheria,  the  mixture,  from  a  blue,  is  changed 
to  a  grass-green  colour,  and  the  odour  of  the  oil  ceases  to  be 
perceptible.  An  excess  of  oil  should  be  present  to  combine 
with  all  the  oxide,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol  and 
dried.  This  compound  has  the  form  of  a  light-green  powder. 
When  heated,  it  is  decomposed  ;  and  if  suspended  in  water,  the 
contact  of  an  acid  causes  the  oil  to  separate. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  OXYGEN* 

0 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  potassa, 
the  same  reaction  occurs  as  when  saliculous  acid  is  treated  iu 
the  same  vvay ;  a  gaseous  matter  (hydrogen)  is  evolved,  and  the 
whole  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  without  a  trace  of 
the  oil  being  perceptible.  By  dissolving  £bis  mass  in  water, 
and  adding  an  excess  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate results,  which  consists  of  tufts  of  crystals  resembling 
benzoic  acid.  By  washing  with  cold,  and  dissolving  with  boil- 
ing water,  the  solution,  on  cooling,  yields  beautiful  silky,  four- 
sided  prisms,  with  obliquely  trancated  siunmits. 

This  substance  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid ;  it  is  slightly 
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Bolnble  in  cold  water,  to  which  it  communicates  an  acid  reaction, 
and  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
fuses  at  250^  F. ;  and,  when  further  heated,  sublimes  unchanged, 
condensing  in  long,  very  brilliant,  four^sided  needles,  more  re- 
gular than  those  obtained  from  water.  The  vapour  of  this  acid 
excites  coughing  when  inhaled ;  iis  taste  is  sweetish,  like  that  of 
acetate  of  lead  ;  and  it  irritates  the  fauces  on  swallowing.  It 
decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence,  and  forms 
with  the  salts  of  iron  a  fine  purple  solution.  Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1.40,  when  cold,  does  not  affect  it ;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  red 
fumes  are  evolved,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  matter  produced. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  on  this  acid  when  cold. 

When  this  acid  is  saturated  with  potassa,  a  white  salt  is  ob- 
tained in  feathery  crystals,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  soluble  salts  of  lead  and 
tin ;  but  those  of  baryta,  zinc,  copper,  magnesia,  and  iron,  do 
not.     The  salt  of  soda  is  similar  to  that  of  potassa. 

Tlie  ammoniated  salt  crystallizes  in  needles.  When  heated  to 
260^  F.  it  fuses  and  sublimes  in  brilliant  scales,  having  an  iri- 
descent reflection.  Too  much  heat  partially  decomposes  the 
salt,  lea\dng  a  carbonaceous  residue.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
potass  added  to  its  solution  separates  ammonia. 

When  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  either 
of  the  above  salts,  a  deep-red  colour  is  produced.  When  the 
persulphate  is  employed,  the  solution  is  purple. 

If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  this  acid  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
lead  be  added,  carbonic  acid  is  liberated,  and,  on  filtering  the 
hot  solution,  beautiful  four-sided  crystals  of  the  lead  salt  are 
obtained. 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  the  soluble  salts  of  this  acid  yield  a 
white  precipitate. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Art.  V. — Test  for  Manganese. 

Professor  Otto  in  his  translation  of  Graliam's  Chymistiy, 
has  furnished  the  following  remarks ; — 

The  manifold  applications  of  manganese  and  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  manganiUm  in  general,  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  they  are  able  to  furnish,  render  it  necessary  to 
have  a  means  by  which  their  value  in  this  re  pect  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  ascertained.  The  value  of  these  oxides  is 
in  strict  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  they 
evolve  when  treated  with  muriatic  acid  ;  and  again,  this  chlorine 
may  be  calculated  by  the  degree  of  oxidation  to  which  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  reduced,  when  submitted  to  its 
action. 
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645*9  parts  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese  are  capable  of 
evolving  442*6  parts  of  chlorine  :  and  these  are  capable  [by  the 
decomposition  of  water]  of  transforming  345*6  parts  of  crystal- 
lised  proto-sulphate  of  iron  into  the  persulphate  of  iron.  50 
grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  therefore,  furnish  as  much 
chlorine  as  is  required  for  Uie  higher  oxidation  of  317  grains 
(more  precisely  316*5  grs.)  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron. 

The  test  is,  then,  founded  on  the  above  calculation,  executed 
in  the  following  manner:— 50  grs.  of  the  pulverised  manganese 
which  is  required  to  be  tested,  and  317  grs.  of  proto-sulphate 
of  iron,  are  exactly  weighed.  The  manganese  is  then  put  into 
a  bottle  for  digestion,  with  about  1^  ounce  of  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  and  |-  ounce  of  water.  Portions  of  the  weighed 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  at  first  in  larger  and  afterwards  in 
smaller  doses,  are  then  added,  until  a  sample  of  the  liquor 
(which  must  be  slightly  heated  towards  the  end),  taken  out  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  just  begins  to  produce  a  blue  precipitate 
in  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  red  ferrocyanate  of  potassa,  previously 
spread  on  a  plate  of  porcelain ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  no 
odour  is  further  evolved  therefrom,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  contained  therein  in  slight  excess.  The  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  iron  consumed  is  then  ascertained  by  weighing  the 
residue,  we  will  say  that  it  may  be  5.  grains.  If  the  manganese 
had  been  a  pure  peroxide,  317  grs.  of  sulphate  of  iron  would  have 
been  consumed,  and  these  would  indicate,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding calculation,  100  per  tent,  of  peroxide  of  manganese  :  if 
the  manganese,  however,  consisted  only  partly  of  peroxide,  it 
will  have  consumed  a  proportionately  smaller  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  from  which  the  per  centage  of  peroxide  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  proportion : — 

317:  100=v.  X. 

Suppose  that  298  gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  been  consumed  for 
the  experiment,  the  manganese  examined  would  contain  only 
94  per  cent,  of  peroxide  for— 

317.100=298.94 

Or,  and  this  is  the  same  thing,  100  parts  of  the  examined  man- 
ganese would  contain  the  same  quantity  of  applicable  oxygen 
as  there  is  contained  in  94  parts  of  pure  per-oxide.  The  number 
of  consumed  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  may,  therefore,  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  corresponding  number  per  cent.,  by  multiplying 
the  former  with  0.315  ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  298  x  0.315.  It 
is  likewise  easily  calculated  that  the  per  centage  of  chlorine, 
which  the  examined  manganese,  if  employed  for  practical  use, 
is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  consumed  with  0.2588.     The  manganese  under 
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question  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  yield  998  X0.2588  ^^  76 
per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

For  testing  the  manganese,  sulphate  of  iron,  precipitated  by 
spirit  of  wine,  as  employed  in  chlorinietry,  is  best  adapted. 

It  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  has  entirely  lost  its 
alcoholic  flavour.  In  case  of  tlie  manganese  being  employed  in 
a  very  finely  pulverised  state,  the  deoxidation  and  solution  by 
the  sulphate  of  iron  ensues,  even  at  a  low  temperature,  rather 
rapidly ;  the  coarser  parts  disappear  easily  when  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  higher  temperature.  The  test  docs  not  require 
very  strict  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  solution  taking  place. 
So  long  as  the  liquor  appears  still  very  black,  by  the  manganese 
powder  added  to  it,  more  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  added  without 
hesitation  ;  as  soon  as  the  liquor  commences  to  grow  clearer,  the 
additionof  the  salt  must  then  be  continued  with  greater  care. 
The  red  ferrocyanate  of  potash  should  be  free  from  any  yellow 
f  errocyanide  of  potassium.  The  best  kinds  of  manganese  oc- 
curring in  this  country  (Sax<Miy),  yield  a  ratio  of  only  from  29 
to  92  percent. of  per-oxide* — Gewbebl,  f.  Saehaen. 


Art.  VI  — Jnhydrous  Alcohol. 

NoELLE  advises  that-  in  preparing  anhydrous  alcohol  by  means 
of  caustic  lime,  the  mixture  of  63  pounds  of  caustic  lime,  and  of 
48  quarts  of  alcohol  of  80^  Richter,  might  be  left  for  one  or  two 
days  in  the  apparatus  closed  for  distillation  previous  to  com- 
mencing the  process  of  distillation.  The  six  ounces  which 
first  pass  over  only  are  then  fl(bmewhat  dilute :  all  the  rest  is  free 
from  water.  If  the  object  be  to  avoid  loss,  the  heat  must  be 
increased  considerably  towards  the  end,  and  the  still-head  kept 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth.  Thirteen  quarts  and  a  half  of  alco- 
hol, of  98  to  99%  are  thus  obtained  from  eighteen  quarts  of  spirit 
of  wine  of  80®.  The  odour  of  lime  is  easily  removed  by  rectifica- 
tion over  charcoal  powder  and  a  litttle  tartaric  acid. — Arch.  d. 
Pharm. 


Art.  VII. — Qidfdne  in  the    Urines  Excremenia,  Perspiratumf 

and  Blood. 

« 

Landerer  some  time  since  proved  that  quinine  may  be  detected 
in  the  perspiration  and  excrements.  On  further  investigation  he 
has  recently  discovered  it  whilst  examining  the  urine  of  a  per- 
son, not  only  in  the  liquid,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in  the  yellowish 
red  sediment,  consisting  commonly  of  phosphate  and  urate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  He  likewise  examined  the 
blood  of  two  individuals  suflering  from  intermittent  fever,  which 
blood  had  been  taken  to  remove  the  inflammatory  symptoms* 
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The  scram  of  the  blood  was  of  a  decidedly  bitter  taste,  and  when 
evaporated  the  residue  was  digested  with  acidaloas  water ;  the 
extract  precipitated  by  ammotiia,  qainine  was  foand  therein. 
— JB.«. 

[What,  then,  becomes  of  LieHg's  theory  ?  (Organic  Chymistry 
rf  Physiology,  p.  187.) — Ed.  A.  C] 

Art«  VIII. — On  the  Analysis  ofOxgalli  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  qf  its  Elements.    By  the  Baron  J.  Berzelius. 

[Rrom  the  Koi^l.  Vet.  And.  HandL] 
[ContSxnitfd  from  page  443.] 

Tegetable  acids  do  not  produce  a  similar  change  in  bilin,  ac- 
cording to  Demar9ay.  I  did  not  make  their  action  the  object 
of  my  experiments,  but  I  have  observed  that  pure  bilin  becomes 
acidified  if  dissolved  in.  water,  and  submitted  to  subsequent  eva- 
poration of  this  solution,  and  that  it  forms  basic  bilifellinate  of 
lead,  if  mixed  with  oxide  of  lead  previously  washed.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable,  that  these  acids  produce  at  least  a  similar 
effect  with  water. 

A  solution  of  bilin  in  water  ma^  be  supersaturated,  at  a  low 
temperature,  with  chlorine  gas,  without  any  perceptible  action 
taking  plajce ;  but,  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  twofold 
decomposition  ensues,  the  bilin  evolving,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  the  chlorine,  muriatic  acid,  and  this  muriatic  acid 
transforming  the  parts  not  already  destroyed  into  bilifellinic  acid, 
taurin,  &c. 

Bilin  combines  both  with,  acids  and  with  alkalies ;  but  all  such 
combinations  are  soluble,  and  cannot  be  isolated  from  an  excess 
df  the  one  or  the  other  component.  We  have,  however,  seen^  in 
the  preceding  experiments,  how  the  affinity  of  sidphuric  acid 
for  bilin  may  serve  for  disengaging  a  certain  quantity  of  bilin 
from  the  bilifellinic  acid,  bilicholinic  acid,  &c.  A  combination 
with  alkali  is  easier  obtained,  and  more  stable.  The  bilin  of  a  con- 
centrated solution,  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  hydrate* 
of  potassa  or  soda,  is  disengaged  in  a  few  moments  in  the  form 
of  a  coherent  magma,  being  a  combination  of  the  alkali  wifii' 
bilin.  The  alkali  does  not  contain  any  part  of  it  in  sobition,  and 
may  be  decanted  therefrom.  The  combinalion  being  quickly 
washed  with  water,  in  which,  however,  it  easily  dissolves,  is  of 
a  caustic  and  bitter  taste,  and  also  dissolves  easily  in  alkali. 
The  alkali  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  disengages  the 
bilin,  with  a  slight  quantity  of  potassa,  which  is  not  dissolved  in 
die  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  Bilin  is  not 
capable  of  expelling  carbonic  acid,  and  the  carbonic  acid  dis- 
engages the  bases  with  which  the  bilin  may  have  been  com- 
bined. Bilin,  pxepared  in  the  above-described  manner,  frequent- 
ly contains  in  the  liquid  state  some  oxide  of  lead  in  solution, 
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which  causes  it  to  grow  turbid  whilst  filtering,  arising  from  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  thus  the  whole  contents  of  oude  of 
lead  are  deposited  during  evaporation. 

*  Demar9ay  stated,  that  those  components  of  gall  which  are 
soluble  in  pure  alcohol,  if  a  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassa 
is  added  at  a  boiling  heat,  are  transformed  into  cholic  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  alkali  and  ammonia  which  escapes ; 
this  process,  however,  requiring  several  days.  As  I  found  that 
the  change  by  acids,  mentioned  by  Demar9ay,  perfectly  ensues 
with  pure  bilin,  [  supposed  that  it  must  likewise  occur  with  al- 
kali. Having,  however,  continued  the  boiling  for  three  days, 
for  eight  hours  every  day,  I  obtained,  after  saturation  of  the  alkali 
with  muriatic  acid,  a  very  slight  quantity  of  the  ordinary  acids, 
of  gall,  besides  those  combined  wiCb  precipitated  bilin,  and  this 
proves  that  the  bilin  had  been  then  destroyed ;  the  acid  liquid 
was  concentrated  without  showing  any  trace  of  cholic  acid  being 
disengaged  therefrom  in  a  solid  form.  From  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  gall  I  was  able,  after  long  boiling  with  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, to  precipitate  a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  cholic 
acid,  by  supersaturating  the  alkali  with  acetic  acid,  by  which, 
the  bilifellinic  acid  is  not  precipitated. 

Bilin  contains  azote  combined ;  evolves;,  when  burnt,  a  strong 
odour  of  ammonia;  and  bump  with  some  difficulty,  and  with 
a  bright,  sooty  flame,  without  leaving  any  residue  of  ashes,  if 
pure. 

The  bilin  prepared  in  the  above-mentioned  way,  yields,  if  the 
analysis  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  Uie  bases  are 
previously  disengaged,  a  small,  and,  in  general,  a  veiy  slight 
quantity  of  a  pasty  mass,  containing  lead  insoluble  in  pure  aico- . 
hoi,  which  perhaps  may  consist  of  the  oxide  of  bilin,  with  lead. 
If  this  mass  appears  it  must  not  be  washed,  because  the  alcohol 
by  itself  dissolves  it  partly,  and  the  passed  solution  then  growa 
turbid. 

If  bilin  is  extracted  from  gall  containing  cholic  acid,  the  bilin 
is  obtained  mixed  with  anodier  substance,  which  pure  alcohol 
does  not  dissolve,  but  of  which  ;t  dissolves  a  good  deal  in  com- 
bination with  bilin,  which,  however,  is  less  soluble  in  pure  al- 
cohol than  in  alcohol  containing  water,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  washed.  Those  parts  which  are  dissolved  in  alcohol 
with  the  aid  of  bilin  are  again  precipitated  by  a  plentiful  addi- 
tion of  anhydrous  alcohol.  The  precipitate  sinks  slowly  to  the 
bottom,  forming  a  white  powder,  which  attaches  to  the  inside  of 
the  glass  in  the  form  of  semi-crystalline  grains. 

This  substance  dissolves  rather  slowly  in  water*;  easier  in 
alcohol  of  0.84 ;  and  remains,  afler  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
the  form  of  a  transparent  mass,  which  is  perfectly  neutral,  and 

*  leering  bdiiiMl  loine  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead,  precipitated  from  tke  oxide  of 
bilin,  with  lead. 
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of  a  siK'eetish  bitter  taste,  resembling  bilin  veiy  much.  It  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  modification  of  bilin.  Biumt  on  platina 
foU  it  leaves  behind  alkaline  ashes,  not  containing  any  chlorine^ 
and  soluble  in  wajter.  It  is,  therefore,  a  soda  salt. '  After,  dis- 
solving it  with  alcohol  of  0.84,  and  adding  one  drop  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  solntion,  sulphate  of  soda  is  precipitated,  and  an  acid 
solution  in  alcohol  left,  which,-  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  re- 
tains drops  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  an  organic  acid, 
from  which  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  washed  out  by  means  of 
a  little  water.  The  nature  of  this  acid  cannot,  then,  be  easily 
ascertained,  for  it  is  cholic  acid,  changed  by  the  residue  of  bilin, 
into  bilichoUnic  acid ;  if,  however,  this  soda  salt  is  evaporated 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  disengaged  in  the  form  of  concentric 
crystalline  globules,  and  the  solution  is  finally  covered  with  a 
soft  crystalline  film  of  extremely  fine  microscopic  crystals,  inter- 
woven with  each  other ;  a  property  by  which  the  presence  of 
cbolate  of  soda  is  ascertained,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  salt,  after  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  of  a  gummy  ap- 
pearance. It  also  contained  a  little  stearic  acid  or  margarate  of 
soda,  (qu.  feUinic  acid  ?) 

[To  be  continaed.] 
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Art.  IX. — On  the  Sulphur  contained  in  Plants.    By  A.  Voobl. 

That  many  plants  contain  traces  of  sulphur  has  been  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  Planche  Creutzburg,  and  many  other  eminent 
ehymists.  Among  the  number  of  those  plants  which  are  chiefly 
known  as  containing  sulphur,  the  garden  cress  may  be  parti- 
cularly adduced. 

.There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  plants  are  capable  of  de- 
composing the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  saline  sulphurets 
of  the  oil,  so  as  to  take  therefrom  the  sulpbur.  Vogel,  however, 
sowed  seeds  in  a  soil  which  contained  neither  free  sulphur  nor 
saline  s^lphate ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  these  plants  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur. 

The  soil  consisted  of  a  coarse  powder  of  white  glass.  Before 
it  had  been  put  into  the  vessel  the  glass  had  been  strongly  heated, 
but  not  to  the  point  of  fusion,  and  then  washed  with  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  water,  which,  however,  did  not  take  there- 
firom  any  sulphate*  Vogel  sowed  in  this  soil  cress  seeds,  and 
kept  the  soil  moist  vrith  distilled  water.  When  the  young  plants 
had  attained  the  height  of  some  inches,  they  were  extracted, 
together  with  ihe  roots ;  the  white  roots  were  then  cut  off,  and^ 
after  being  washed,  quickly  dried,  together  with  the  plants. 
Both  were  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  retort ;  and  it 
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bow  appeared  that  not  only  the  gyeeii  leaves  and  stalks,  btrt 
likewise  the  white  roots^  contained  a  considerable  quantity  ef 
milphnr.  This  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  seeds  employed ; 
but  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  plants  is  nrach  more 
considerable  than  that  contained  in  the  seeds. 

The  juice  pressed  from  the  plants  of  cress  grown  on  pow<^ 
dered  glass^  as  previously  descnbed,  also  contained  salhle  sot- 
phates  in  considerable  quantity. 

Yogel  also  caused  some  cress  seeds  to  vegeiater  in  coanely 
ground  quartz,  and  in  pulverized  flint  gl^,  and  also  in  fine  and 
*well- washed  silica  previously  disengaged  from  ftuosilicic  acid  by 
means  of  water.  (The  vegetation  proceeded  much  slower  in  the 
last  tlian  in  the  two  first).  The  plants  grown  in  a  soil  of  this 
description  always  contained  sulphur  and  saline  sulphates. 

In  order  to  fix  approximatively  the  quantity  of  sulphur  con* 
tained  in  the  seeds  of  cress,  as  well  as  in  the  plants  grown 
therefrom,  Vogel  fiurther  undertook  the  following  e3^>eriments  >^ 
100  grains  of  cress  seeds  were  heated  gradually  in  a  t^oft  to  a 
red  heat,  and  the  gases  which  meanwhile  formed  received  in  a 
ley  of  potassa.  To  this  ley  acetate  of  lead  was  then,  added, 
until  no  fiurther  precipitation  ensued.  The  brown  precipitate 
thus  produced,  after  being  well  washed,  was  fbnnd  to  eonsistof 
hydrated  QxMe  pt  lead,  togetbet  wiiih  oarb^nttte  of  lea4,  and  of 
black  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  two  former  were  di^lved  in 
dilute  aild  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  of 
lead  was  then  left  behind,  which,  after  being  washed  with  a 
good  deal  of  water^  and  then  dried,  weighs  0.95  grains,  corre- 
sponding to  0.129  of  sulphur. 

lu  order  to  obtain  in  like  manner  a  quantitative  estimalictt 
of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  cress  plants,  Yogel  then  sub^ 
mitt^d  a  number,  of  plants  grown  firom  100  grains  of  seeds  to 
another  examination.  They  weighed  after  being  driod  5M>40 
^ains,  which,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seeds^  yielded 
.lt).*l  grains  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  corresponding  to  .2.03  grions  of 
^isulphur.. 

How  this  surplus  of  sulphur  may  have  been  introduced  inti> 
Jthe  plants,  the  writer  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  explain.*^ 
Journal/,  pr.  Chimie. 

Am.  X.~Prodi»ctso/ihe(kMatio9kofGkdm. 

Pebsoz  distilled  gluten  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chrom^te  of  po- 
tassa^  and  obtained  as  products,  first,  carbonic  acid,  and  aftai* 
wards  prQssic  acid.  The  residue  contained  chroms^^  alum,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia ;  it  seems,  thereibre,  that  gluten  yiddft^  hf 
oxidation,  nothing  but* carbonic  and  cyanic  aeids  and 
monia. — Compter  Rend. 
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Abt.  XI.— Iodide  qf  Zinc. 

%iiwiymei>-^incuin  iodattiinyiodetam  s.  ioduretum  zincicuni, 
ttincnm  bydroiodicom  t.  iodliydtycnm,  or  iodut^t  ou  hydriodale 
de  sine,  is  obtained  by  digesting  at  a  moderate  temperature^  in  a 
porcelain  vessel,  2  parts  of  iodine,  1  part  of  graaulal^  zioo,  and 
4  parts  of  water,  atiriing  frequently  with  a  glass,  porcelain,  nr 
sine  rod,  till  all  the  colour  of  iodine  has  disappeared.  The 
whole  is  then  left  in  mutual  contact  for  twenty^four  hours,  fil- 
tered, and  the  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid  continued 
over  a  quick  fire,  until  a  portion  of  it  placed  on  cold  porce- 
lain immediately  solidifies^.  Zincum  iodatum  is  tested  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  on  a  small  quantity  of  it  con- 
tained in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  heating  over  the  spirit-lamp 
to  redness,  when  violet  fumes  of  iodine  are  evolved,  and  there  is 
finally  left  behind  a  yellow  oxide  of  zinc,  whose  colour  disap- 
pears on  cooling.  Its  purity  is  asceilained  by  its  perfect  solu- 
bility in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  pure  white  cloudiness 
paused  in  this  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water. 

Iodide  of  zinc  has  been  recommended  by  Poulet  against  scro- 
fulous inflammmtion  of  the  eyes  in  the'lbrm  of  coUyrium,  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  grains  to  fAx  ounces  of  water ;  and  by  Ure 
in  die  form  of  an  ointment,  as  an  antistrumatiQ  (one  drachm  to 
one  ounce  of  lard):  one  drachm  to  be  rubbed  on  the  swelling 
once  or  twice  a  day. — Duflos. 


Art.  XII.— -Co/ome/  in  a  fine  State  qf  Division, 

In  that  very  admirably  conducted  work,  the /oif ma/  de  Pharmacies 
for  December,  the  talented  Soubeiran,  who  has  for  a  length  of  time 
been  engaged  in  experiments  in  reference  to  calomel,  with  a 
view  to  compete  with  the  beautiful  preparation  of  the  English 
manufacturer,  has  at  last  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  satisfact0fy 
result  In  fine,  he  has  discovered  the  English  method.  M. 
Soubeiran  was  led  by  analogy  to  pursue  the  system  adopted  for 
procuring  flowers  of  sulphur ;  that  is,  by  subliming  the  calomel 
into  a  large  chamber,  wherein,  the  product,  gradually  cooled  in 
the  air  of  the  chamber,  falls  down  in  an  extreme  state  of  division. 
The  cucurbit  may  then  consist  simply  of  a  vessel  resembling  a 
large  tube,  into  which,  having  introduced  }he  sulphate  of  mercury 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  mouth  is  directed  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  the  fire  set  on.    It  will  be  observed  here  that  M. 


•  Tte  sfaMnm  ioditam  tfaofl  obteAvd  Ibfftts  ■  wUte  iilterr  MMi  fttick^ 
la  the  air,  wlnflh  4iMoW«i  in  wntv  ind  tfMi  «l  wiii#  iuto  a  wbitWi  ud  PtthiA  liqvtf 
qf  a  hii^iily  wipleii|ynt  m4  gtyptic  twta. 
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Soabeiran  avails  himself  of  the  atmospheric  air  as  a  mems  of 
division.  We  believe  the  non-success  of  Dr.  A.T.  Thomson's  pa- 
tent for  manufacturing  sublimate,  which  process  consists  in  (may 
we  be  allowed  the  term  ?)  **  burning  mercury  in  chlorine  gas," 
arises  from  this  very  fine  state  of  division,  rendering  his  product 
unmarketable,  the  trade  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
masses,  rather  than  the  acicular  crystals  of  Dr.  A.  T.  llioipson's 
process.  Perhaps,  by  a  sublimation  into  atmosphere  of  very 
rarefied  air,  or  heated  steam,  the  patentee  talcing  a  hint  as  by 
adopting  a  principle  the  converse  of  M.  Soubeiran,  may  conci- 
liate the  fashion  which  exists,  even  in  reference  to  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Art.  XIII. — Unfftientum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis. 


7b  the  Editort  qf  the  Annalt  of  ChymUtry  and  Pharmacy. 
Gentlemen — As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  publication,  and  as  I 
find  your  pages  are  open  to  humble  contributors  like  myself,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  send  you  the  following  formula  for  soft  "  Ung;ueiitnm  Hydrar- 
gyri Nitratis  3'*  which  I  can  recommend  from  experience  : — 

9,  Hydrarg.  porif.  (pondere)  3.1;  Acid.   Nitric,  f^xi. ;  01.  Palmae   Jias. ;  OL 
Amygdal.  Dnlc.  (pondere)  Jviiiss.     Fiat  S.  A. 

G.  E.  Baylbt. 
Bridge-street,  Andover,  Jtn.  14tfa,  1843. 

[We  indert  the  preceding  formula,  not  with  a  view  to  its  general  in- 
troduction, but  as  aflbrding,  perhaps,  a  hint  in  the  solution  of  this  mt^stio 
vexata,  being,  of  course,  inadmissible  except  for  the  private  practitioner.] 


Art.  XIV. — On  the  Combinations  of  Iron  with  lotSne. 

7b  ihe  Bdii^rt  qfihe  AnnaU  of  Chymhtry  and  Pharm&ey- 

Gbntlembn,— *As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  publishing  my  former 
remarks  on  the  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  (pp.287 — ^9),  I  take  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  you  the  result  of  my  experiments  with  these  substances 
for  insertion  in  your  very  useful  journal — ^Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Pbocxob. 

St.  Nicholas'  Church  Yard,  Newcastle, 
January  12,  1843. 

At  the  Phaxmaceutical  meeting  of  July  7, 1841,  a  paper  was  read  on  the 
preparation  of  Iodide  of  Iron,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  published  in 
their  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  m  which  he  says,  ''  Daily  experience  has 
demonstrated,  that  the  solid  salt  cannot  be  preserved  long  even  in  wc^- 
stoppered  bottles ;  and  when  the  evaporation  has  been  conducted  with  the 
aid  of  lime,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  point  of  dryness,  as  proposed  by 
Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Smith,  chymiau,  Edmbui^h,  whose  pooess  nas  been 
adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  salt  is  stul  susceptible  of 
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rapid  decomposition.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  as  Messrs. 
Smith  have  done,  that  the  result  of  this  decomposition  is  a  peroxide  and 
a  periodide  of  iron ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  iron, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  free  iodine.  This  is  rendered  ohvious  by  throw- 
ing the  decomposed  mass  into  water;  the  sesquioxide  falls  to  the  bottom, 
whilst  the  solution,  which  contains  the  iodide,  has  the  deep  brown  colour 
of  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  and  a  powerful  odour  of  that  substance  :  • 
it  instantly,  also,  forms  the  iodide  of  amidine,  when  it  is  added  to  a  cold 
solution  of  starch'.  Unfortunately,  it  has  too  often  been  dispensed  in  this 
state;  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  productive  of  much  injury  in  cases 
in  which  the  iodide  of  u*on  was  cleaily  indicated,  but  in  which  the  free 
iodine,  in  the  decomposed  preparation,  was  likely  to  prove  hurtful."  In 
a  foot-note  (p.  47),  he  adds,  "  In  the  Jaum.  de  Pharmacie  for  Sept. 
1840,  we  find  a  proposition  by  M.  Oberdoerfier,  a  pharmacopolist  at 
Hamburgh,  to  substitute  a  sesquioxide  of  iron  for  the  iodide.  He  pro- 
poses to  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner: — Take  sixteen  parts  of  iodine, 
six  parts  of  iron  filings,  and  thirty-two  parts  of  water ;  and  form  the  iodide 
of  iron.  Filter  the  solution ;  and,  having  diluted  it  with  128  parts  of 
water,  add  six  parts  of  iodine  and  as  much  pure  water  as  will  make  the 
ivhole  up  to  320  parts*  M.  Oberdoerffer  remarks,  that  it  produces 
the  same  effect  as  the  iodine  of  iron,  but  it  is  more  active.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  this  is  not  a  sesquioxide,  but  a  mixture  of  the 
iodide  and  free  iodine.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  latter  that  the  syrup 
(of  iodide  of  iron)  is  intended  to  prevent. — T." 

How  far  Dr.  Thomson  is  correct  in  his  views  your  readers  may  judge 
from  the  experiments  that  follow ;  I  shall  only  remark  here,  that  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxviii«  p.  511,  the  proportion  of  iodine  is  eight 
fMirts  to  be  added  to  the  solution  of  proto-iodide  so  prepared.  The 
Chemist,  vol.  i.  p.  351,  contains  a  quotation  (from  the  ZeiUchriftfiir  die 
^esammie  Medecin,  No.  14,  1840)  for  Dr.  Oberdoerffer's  preparation,  in 
which  the  latter  proportion  of  iodine  agrees  with  that  stated  m  the  Gazette, 
t.  e.  half  the  quantity  contained  in  the  original  solution — the  quantit}*^ 
aocording  to  theory,  requisite  for  converting  the  proto-iodide  i^t^  perr  or 
iiesqui-iodide,  should  such  a  compound  exist. 

Mr.  H.  Scholefield,  in  the  same  volume  (p.  620,  et  seq.),  in  a  paper 
•on  the  iodide  of  iron,  after  giving  an  analysis  of  commercial  iodide  of  iron, 
observes, ''  thus  the  iodide  of  iron  used  iu  dis])ensing  prescriptions  is  ne- 
cessarily an  indefinite  preparation ;  and  when  it  contains  free  iodine,  as 
it  generally  does,  its  emplpymeot  in  medicine  is  rendered  in  many  cAse@ 
prejudicial." 

Professor  Rose,  in  his  Manual  of  Analytical  Chemistzy,  (Gnflin's 
translation,  part  i.  p.  197,)  in  describing  the  detection  of  iodine  in  iodides, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Hereby  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  free  iodine  alone 
which  produces  a  blue  colour  with  starch ;  and  that,  when  iodine  is  com^ 
bined  with  hydrogen  or  with  a  metal,  it  possesses  no  auch  property.*' 
These  views,  I  believe,  are  generally  popular  in  chymiclil  works. 
As  I  was  induced  to  think,  from  the  results  of  my  last  experiments, 
that  sesquioxide  of  iron  existed,  and  did  colour  starch,  my  object  was  first 
to  procure  a  solution  of  protoiodide,  and  to  dissolve  in  it  the  proportion  of 
ioaine  sufiicient  to  form  a  persalt.  I  ^hall  relate  the  experiments  as  they 
took  place,  leaving  your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions. 

A.  Twenty  grains  of  iodine  and  the  same  quantity  of  iron  filuigs  were 


_j 
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pat  into  a  pbial,  and  thirty  drops  of  water  poured  on  them.  After  com*, 
hiuation  had  taken  place, — which  may  he  known  when  the  liquid,  which 
is  first  a  deep  reddish  hrown  {sesquiodide  F)  hecomes  pale/— two  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  rather  warm^  were  mixed  with  it.  After  the  oxide  of 
iron  formed  had  subsided,  the  fluid  was  filtered.  It  had  a  tinge  of  green. 
No  action  on  starch,  hut  reddened  litmus  paper  slightly. 

B.  One  ounce  of  the  above  solution  dissolved  in  five  grains  of  iodine 
became  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  reddened  litmus,  and  acted  very 
powerfully  on  starch. 

The  following  table  represents  the  re-action  of  tests : — 

Tmtt.  Solut,  A.  SoimL  B. 

Cauitie  potaih Fale  greea  precipitate  .  .    Oran^  red  precipitate. 

Yellow  pmaiiate  of  potash  .  Pale  bine Deep  blae. 

{An  immediate  blue  pred>  f T>uiia  rerj  dark,  but  no 
pitate,  Mipernatant  li-4  precipitate  in  ditale 
quid,  colonrlen.  {     soIutionB. 

'No  action.    Wben  tbe 


Sqlphocyanide  of  potawiam 


/No  action,  men  treated  £Sf*^C5"S!iZ 

with  acetate  of  feed  or  !S?*12Lrf»ii^JS: 

potash,  and  dflute  lul-J  SSiiSSrir^^ 

pbwic  acid,  this  Uqnid  I  55%22SS&«.*!? 

was  riightlr  reddened.  {Sjr'crf>S23?S'i,SS; 

V  a  deep  ok)od  red. 

Haciiened.  ISiia  eftot 
may  be  more  readiW 
produced  by  ftm 
threwiaff  dotni  the 

Infusion  of  flralla '  No  action  ......     •<       oxide  iruh    Twtsih, 

^  ^       takinfritupwithdi. 

hited  sal|4knric  add, 
and  instantly  adding 
the 


The  actions  of  tests  on  the  solution  A.  determiae  a  state  not  exaetlj 
according  with  the  proto-salts ; — the  reddening  of  litmua,  and  ehange  of 
colour  on  treating  the  solution  with  potash,  acid,  and  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium,  a  small  portion  of  persalt  in  a  state  of  combination  or  mixture 
with  the  proto-salt. 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  purer  proto-iodide,  the  solution  was  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  distUled  water,  and  boiled  with  excess  of  filings 
of  iron  wire,  and  kept  a  few  days  with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  smphoeyanide  of  potassium  reddened  the  solntion  so 
treated. 

The  re-actions  of  tests  on  solution  B.  would  lead  me  to  suj^KKse,  that, 
as  they  correspond  to  thbse  of  the  persalts  of  iron,  the  solution  contained 
sesqui-iodide.  If  the  iodine  is  not  combined,  we  Height  expect  that  ths 
potash  would  decolorize  the  fluid,  and  be  converted  into  iodate  and  by- 
driodate  of  potash ;  while,  by  continued  addition,  the  oxide  would  be 
thrown  down,  as  in  A.  The  iron,  however,  is  precipitated  in  a  higher 
degree  of  oxidation* ;  and  the  liquid,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,^  does  not  produce  any  change  of  colour,  as  it  would  do,  by  setting 
free  iodine  at  liberty,  were  iodate  and  hydriodate  of  potash  present,  even 

*  This  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  with  an  addition  of  nearly  half  the  qwwdtjref 

ipdme  it  contains,  mi^t,  I  think,  be  economically  substituted  for  the  iodide  in  prs- 

paring  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  re-action  in  one  case  being,  2  Pel  +  2  K0» 

ferming  2  KI  and  2  FeO ;  the  other,  2  Fe  3  I  >  S  KO,  beobnmig  3KIand27e 
3  O. 
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in  9iDall  quantities.  This  precipitate,  redissolved  by  diluted  sulpburip 
acid,  gives  a  very  distinct  deep  blue  precipitate  with  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash. 

When  this  solution  was  decolorized  by  starch,  it  acted  preciftely  as  so* 
lotion  A.  towards  iie-agents. 
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Art.  XV. — On  the  DurabiKiy  of  FkotograpMc  Impressions. 

By  M.  Ulex,  of  Hamburgh. 

[For  the  Annals  of  ChymlBtry  and  Practical  Phrrmacy.] 

Immediately  after  the  great  fire  at  Hamburgh,  M.  Biow,  a  skil- 
ful artist,  took  daguerreotypes  of  all  the  interesting  points  of  those 
destroyed  parts  of  the  town,  which  have  an  historical  value  for 
the  Haniburgher  especially,  as  the  ruins  and  the  remains  of  the 
walls  left  standing  were,  soon  after  tliis  event,  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved. The  Historical  Society,  whose  lively  zeal  in  reference 
to  any  objects  which  maybe  valuable  and  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  our  city,  endeavoured  to  obtain  posr 
session  of  the  whole  of  these  forty-six  photograhic  impressions. 
The  transaction  would  probably  have  been  terminated,  by  the 
purchase  of  them  for  the  collection  of  the  Society,  had  not  one 
of  its  members  started  the  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  these  im. 
pressions.  Might  not  these  productions  of  the  sun's  rays,  he 
obsen^ed,  be  also  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  oi  light;  and 
another  generaticHi,  eager  to  form  an  idea  of  the  destruction  oc- 
curring at  a  former  period,  and  reverting  to  these  impressions, 
discover,  with  disappointment  and  dismay,  that  such  impres- 
sions, once  the  true  picture  of  a  painful  reality,  with  the  most 
distinct  and  circumscribed  outlines,  had  been  converted  into 
some  dozens  of  mere  unsightly  metal  plates,  covered  with  black 

oxide. 

On  M.  W.,  professor  of  chymistry  at  this  place,  being  asked 
for  his  opinion,  he  readily  confirmed  the  supposition  of  the  first 
speaker  by  presuming  that  the  impressions  miffht  be  very  easily 
and  readily  destroyed.  If  we  consider,  said  he,  that  the  sub- 
stances employed  for  the  production  of  tlie  photographic  impres- 
sions unite  so  as  to  form  very  weak  combinations,  which  may  as 
easily  undergo  entire  decomposition  ;  if  we  further  consider  thaj; 
the  quicksiver,  which  serves  for  producing  these  impressions^ 
may  become  the  cause  of  their  ultimate  destruction  by  the  amal; 
gamation  thereof  with  the  silver  plate,  and  thus  obliterate  the 
outlines,  and  render  them  indistinct;  if  we  finally  consider,  that 
a  polished  plate  of  silver  is  in  a  short  time  blackened  by  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that, 
after  all)  a  photographic  impression  must  be  cOBsidered  ^9  ex.- 
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posed  to  precisely  the  same  influence  and  change,  we  must  from 
all  these  reasons  draw  the  inference,  that  these  impressions  are 
in  the  highest  tlegree  perishable. 

The  Society,  thus  discouraged,  decided  against  the  purchase 
of  the  impressions. 

As  I  did  not  feel  perfectly  convinced  by  the  reasons  adduced 
by  Professor  W.,  I  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
daguerreotypes  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  they  would  be 
affected  by  light,  I  covered  one  half  of  one  of  these  impressions 
with  paper,  and  hung  it  up,  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  southern 
aspect,  thus  exposing  it  for  weeks  to  the  continued  action  of  the 
sun^s  rays.  When,  after  this  tiiue,  the  protecting  cover  was  re- 
moved, not  the  slightest  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  two 
several  halves  of  the  impression. 

The  same  impression  was  then  exposed,  in  the  water-bath,  to 
a  temperature  of  +  60°  R.  =  167**  F.,  without,  however,  its  un- 
dergoing, in  this  instance,  the  slightest  alteration. 

If  we  examine  a  good  photographic  impression  under  (he 
magnifying  influence  of  the  microscope,  we  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish any  perceptible  globules  of  quicksilver ;  the  plate  appears 
punctuated  or  dotted  like  a  chalk  drawing.  That  no  destructive 
influence  is  to  be  feared  from  the  quicksilver  is  still  better  proved 
by  the  following  experiment : — 

If  we  put  some  quicksilver  into  a  bottle,  and  close  the  latter 
with  a  cork,  on  the  underside  of  which  we  have  previously  at- 
tached some  leaf-gold,  the  yellow  colour  of  tlie  latter  will  change, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  into  white,  merely  by  the  action  of 
the  fumes  of  quicksilver,  which  are  evolved  from  this  metal  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  however,  a  silver  plate  be  coated 
with  some  leaf-gold,  and  then  brought  into  the  apparatus  for  fu- 
migation with  quicksilver^  and  this  is  then  heatcKl  to  60°  R.  = 
167°  F.,  and  the  plate  left  therein  for  the  space  of  time  (ten  mi- 
nutes) during  which  the  plates  are  commonly  left  therein  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  a  good  impression,  the  gold  will  still  preserve 
its  golden  yellow  colour;  and  this  proves  how  exceedingly 
slight  the  quantity  of  quicksilver  fumes  must  be  which  are  depo- 
sited on  the  plates. 

It  was  ascertained,  a  very  short  time  ago,  that  an  iodized  silver 
plate  taken  from  the  camera  obscura,  and  placed  for  two  hours 
over  quicksilver  of  not  more  than  10°  R.=54°  F.  (or  even  for 
only  fifteen  minutes  in  vacuo)  yields  a  perfect  and  distinct  im- 
pression. The  quicksilver,  therefore,  would  not  be  able  to 
destroy  the  impressions.  Other  impressions  were  then  exposed 
to  steslm,  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  even  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  to  the 
gas  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  without,  however,  the  impres- 
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sious  losing  iu  the  slightest  nlegree  the  distinctness  of  their  out- 
lines, or  being  destroyed.  A  pure  silver  plate  in  contact  with 
the  air,  if  only  for  a  short  time  exposed,  is,  as  is  well  known, 
rapidly  blackened  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen*  If 
however,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  be  excluded,  silver,  with  a  per- 
fectly dean  surface,  may  be  kept  in  -sulphuretted  hydrogen  until 
it  begins  to  be  decomposed,  without  the  former  being  at  all 
afflicted.  If  a  wide  vessel  is  half  filled  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  then  a  daguerreotype  impression  immediately  placed 
over  it,  this  appears  brown  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four liours, 
assuming  a  tinge  of  sepia,  which,  however,  does  not  at  all  injure 
the  distinctness  of  the  impression :  that  this  should  be  destroyed, 
or  uniformly  blackened,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  the 
manner,  however,  in  which  these  impressions  are  generally  kept, 
that  is  to  say,  between  paste-board  and  glass,  bot]h  pasted  toge- 
ther, not  even  the  slightest  tinge  of  brown  will  be  produced  by 
the  presence  of  suilphuretted  hydrogen.  If  a  photographic  im- 
pression is  completely  rubbed  away  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
leather  and  rotten-stone,  so  that  the  bright  surface  of  the  silver 
alone  is  af^arent,  and  the  silver  plate  is  then  heated,  the  impres- 
sion will  reappear  distinctly  with  all  its  outlines.  This  experi- 
ment serves  likewise  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments given  by  Moser.  At  the  present  time  the  photogra^ihic 
impressions  are,  almost  without  exception,  gilt,  acoording  to  the 
method  introduced  by  Fisot.  The  previous  statements  find  their 
application  in  the  case  of  an  impression  treated  in  this  manner 
to  a  still  higher  degree,  the  gold  coating  defies  all  noxious  in- 
fluences ;  whilst  on  former  impressions  the  design  appeared  to 
lay  like  dust  on  the  plate,  and  could  be  wiped  off  like  the  co- 
loured dust  on  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  ;  but  now,  by  means  of 
the  gold  coating,  it  is  strongly  fixed,  and  the  impression,  if  fiic- 
tion  be  applied  with  the  finger,  does  not  diminish  in  distinctness 
in  the  slightest  degree. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  result ;  that  the  preference,  as  regards 
durability,  must  justly  be  given  to  photographic  impressions 
over  paintings  in  oil,  and  we  may  confidently  discharge  the  fear 
that  Uiey  will  soon  undergo  destruction.  It  is  fi*equently  the 
case  that  substances  which  are  subjected  to  easy  decomposition 
enter  into  very  staUe  combinations,  as  proved  by  the  influence  of 
prussic  acid  and  oxide  of  quicksilver^  which  alone  decompose 
very  easily  indeed,  whilst  in  combination  they  may  produce 
the  cyanide  of  quicksilver,  which  may  be  heated  \ii^ith  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  without  being  affected. 

The  impression  used  for  the  above  described  experiments 
were  from  the  studio  of  MM.  Stelzner  and  Blow,  who  produce 
photographic  impressions  of  a  beauty  and  size  quite  equal  to  the 
best  specimeiis  firotn  Vienna  and  Paris ;  some^  indeed,  surpass 
them. 
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- 

NOMINA. 

FORMULAS. 

Carbonas  Zincicus 

* 

Zn  C     -•    .    .    .    . 

—       Zirconicus 

Zr.  C» 

* 

Carbonicum 

C 

c. 

i 

• 

c 

. 

c* 

tri  Carburetum  Ferri 

FeC» 

guadri  Carburetum  Ferri     .     .     . 

Fe  C« 

Cariuretum  Hydricum   .... 

h*c-=h;c.  .  . 

bi  Carbureium  Hydricum    .     .     . 

H»  C=H,  C     .    . 

Cerium 

1  Ce 

Ce 

Chlor 

CI 

CI 

Cl» 

* 

CIJ  .    ...    ... 

- 

CIS 

cij 

- 

cij 

ci; 

Chlaras  Alummicus 

•• 

Ai.ci;.   .... 
i.   .....   . 

—      Ammonicus 

N.HjCl, 

• 

—      Argenticus   .    ;    .     .    . 

AgCl 

.    —       Baiyticus 

BaCl, 

~      Bigmuibieus.     .    .    :     . 

BiC, 

• 

• 
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PONDBRA   ATOICORUM. 

PAKTia  CBNTBSIMALU. 

O    =    100 

Hr.  =  i 

+  E 

—  E 

H  velH, 

779,06 

62,48 

■64,54 

85,46 

• 

• 

1969,71 

157,84 

• 

57,90 

42,16 

656,57 

52,61 

•                                                                                     ■! 

• 

4- 

76,44 

6,13 

* 

152,88  * 

12,25 

►                   •                  •          ' 

•-         • 

222,31 

18,38 

•                            •                          *                          « 

r 

'•   - 

305,75 

44,50 

59,66 

40,34 

568,52 

45,56 

52,59 

47,41 

•  •• 

644,96 

51,68 

24,62 

75,88 

.    ,. 

'    191,40 

8,13 

14,04 

85^96 

•    '■ 

88,92 

7,13 

•     • 

•                                     •                      t                                        M        ^      i 

.    -             —  *• 

574,70 

46,05 

1149,39 

92,10 

»     •     »     • 

•                                    % 

-     »• 

^2i;33 

■      17^74 

•     •     ♦     • 

* 



^42,65 

85,47 

663,98 

63,21 

«          •     • 

-      -. 

'    885;30 

70,94 

« 
•« 

• 

1827,95 

106,4.1 

. 

lf70fil 

141,88 

•     •     •     • 

• 

•                   • 

-     - 

aiiBfid 

177,85 

•     •     •     « 

'. 

2655,91 

■  212,82 

•                  t                  .                   a 

— 

3470,29 

278,07 

18,51     • 

•  fel,4»   - 

••    -  < 

1156;7« 

92,09 

1^69,61 

101,74 

25,75    • 

74,25 

^   • 

'  2d94,2€f 

■    191,85 

60,63    • 

•  39,«r 

»     .             '     " 

1699,53 

152,21 

50,87 

•  49,68 

* 

1929,57 

154,62 

51,15 

•  48,83 

«                  ■* 

'  J •' -^J 

d50 
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NOMINA. 


Chloraa  Cadmicus.     ..«•.. 

—  Calcicus  : 

—  Cericus 

—  Cerosus 

—  Chromicus 

—  Cobalticua 

—  Cuprious 

—  CuprosuB 

—  Ferricus 

—  FenxMUS 

—  Glucinicos   ;     •    .    .     . 

—  Hydrargyiicus  .     .    .    .. 

—  Hydrargyrosus  .... 

--^  Kalicus 

T-  lithiciis  ••..•• 

—  MagnesicuB .     .    •    .    • 

—  Manganosus 

—  Molybdicus  •     •     •     .     . 

—  MolybdosuB 

—  Natricus 

—  NiccolicuB 

—  PalladoBua    .    •    •    *    • 


FORMUUB. 


Cd  CL  . 


ft 


Ca  CI,  . 

Ce,  ClJ 


1 

T 


Ce  CI.  . 

•••  ••• 

Cr,  ClJ. 


•         ••• 


Co  CI,  . 
Cu  CI,  . 

•  ••• 

Cu.  CI, 
Fe,  ClJ 


••• 


t' 
FeCl,  . 

■••  ••• 

G,  Cl|  . 

1 

T  •       •       • 

Hg  CI, . 

•  ••• 

Hg.  CI. 
KCl,    . 

•  ••• 

LCI,    . 
Mg  CI, 
Mn  CI.. 
Mo  CI* 

1 

•y  •        •        • 

Mo  CI. . 
Na  CI. . 

•  ••• 

Ni  CI,  . 

•  ••• 

PdCl,  . 
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POMOBKA  . 

ikTOMORUM. 

PABTBa  CMNTBSIliAIAI. 

0  =  100 

H,=  l 

+  E 

— E 

H  vel  H, 

17SM2 

189,38 

45,81 

64,19 

1298,67 

104,06 

27^1  ^ 

72,69 

4277,85 

342,76 

38,89 

66,11 

1425,78 

114,25 

• 

1617,85 

129,60 

41,72 

58,28 

888  J  ,59 

307,03 

26,10 

78,81 

1277,19 

102,34 

1411,64 

113,12 

33,22 

66,78 

« 

1488,85 

115,26 

34,46 

65,64 

1884,04 

146,96 

48,60 

51,40 

8806,86 

305,01 

26,70 

74,30 

• 

1268,79 

101,67 

1881,86 

1 10,73 

31,78 

68,22 

■ 

8790,48 

303,73 

26,39 

74,61 

1268,49 

101,25 

- 

2808,48 

184,98 

59,17 

40,88 

8574,80 

286,41 

73,63 

26,37 

1582,57 

122,81 

38,49 

61,61 

1122,98 

89,99 

16,06 

83,94 

1201,00 

96,24 

21,51 

78,49 

1888,54 

111,27 

32,11 

67,89 

• 

2688,82 

215,06 

29,76 

70,26 

1841,91 

107,63 

1641,17 

131,61 

42,66 

67,44 

• 

1388,55 

106,86 

29,31 

70,69 

^     1412,88 

118,17 

33,25 

66,76 

1708,55 

186,91 

44,83 

66,17 

• 
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Art.  XYI.—Snbstitutt/or  Glazed  Frames  in  HoUlMb. 

In  th^  RkeifddfMsche  Gariewfeitung  is  described  a  substitate  for 
tbe_|^Ta;^Qdj&'ame8.  of  hot-beds  aiid  green-houses,  whicb  deserves 
the  attention  of  florists.  Instead  of  glass  Che  frames  are  covered 
with  a  fine  white  cloth  of  coitoo.  In  order  to  render  this  more 
transparent,  and  enable  it  to  resist  moisture,  it  is  covered  with  a 
preparation,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  four  ounces  of  pulve- 
rized dry  white  cheese,  two  ounces  of  white  slack  lime,  and  four 
ounces  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  These  three  ingredients  having 
been  mixed  with  each  other,  four  ounces  of  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  as  much  of  the  yolk,  are  added,  and  tha  mixture  is  then 
made  liquid  by  heating.  The  oil  combines  easily  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  the  varnish  remains  pliable  andquite  transparent. 
The  expense  of  a  forcing  bed  arranged  in  this  manner  is  ineon- 
siderable,  and  it  yields  at  the  same  time  many  other  advantages. 
Buch  a  hot-bed  needs  not  the  ansdous  atlstitioil  reqaiied  by  the 
ordinary  ones  covered  with  glazed  frames.  During  the  strongest 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  they  do  not  require  any  particular  cover- 
ing or  shade;  the  atmosphere  therein  preserves  a  nearly  eqsable 
temperature  almost  the  whole  day,  and  rec^uires  only  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  eircumstances.  If  siich 
a  bed  is  provided  with  a  soil  of  horse  dung,  and  a  proper  thick* 
ness  of  some  fertile,  finely  siiled  heath  mould  is  spread  thereon, 
layers  of  all  sortli. of  flowers,  early' vegetables,  and  othet  pkuits, 
inay  be  reared  fi*om  seeds  in  it — Frank/.  Gewerbef. 

ACCIDENT  TO  tiARON  BERZISLIUS. 

By  an  account  which  we  }iavd  received  from  Stockholm  we  leani, 
that  the  above  vfery. talented  ai^  eminent  obymist  has  Mnowly 
Escaped  with  his  life  from  aa  explosiox  which  oceuned  to  him 
during  the  pursuit  of  some  investigation  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged.  The  details  are  not  given.  We  are  happy  to  be 
enabled  to  states  that  the  injdrieki  sustained  by  the  fitet  chyinist 
of  the  age  have  been  but  slight,  although,  from  the  mischief  oc- 
casioned by  the  accident,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he 
should  have  escaped  with  his  life. 


» . 


•  • 


-  '» BooU  for' Reckm,  4*c.  ere  requested  t0  de  eaUteseed 

— "To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  Pctcmepter  Row%" 

WIUON  AM9  OULTT,  ft?*  BmifBB  BTRBBT,  fSOWliaUL,  MVDWf; 
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Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  omnipotent.  However 
bold  tbis  hyperbole,  it  has  more  to  palliate  its  license  than  many 
poetical  figures  ;  for  there  are  few  things  which  the  legislature 
cannot  alter  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse.  Law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  all  alike  fly  to  Parliament  for  relief  of  their  difficulties; 
and,  like  the  horse  in  the  fable,  they  all  sometimes  find  that  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease — that  the  new  restrictions  are 
more  painful  than  the  old  grievances. 

In  a  few  days  the  session  will  have  begun,  and  bills  innumerable 
will  soon  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Commons.  Among  them, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  one  for  the  reform  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  it  behoves  the  druggist,  therefore,  to  be  up  and  stirring. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  and  should  the 
legislature,  egged  on  by  more  favoured  practitioners,  propose  to 
annul  the  privileges  earned  by  years  of  patient  industry,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  them  to  the  uttermost.  Let  no  man  be 
dismayed,  if  after  the  debates  of  a  session,  nothing  additional 
has  been  secured  for  us ;  since  in  our  situation  a  successful  de- 
fence is  a  victory.  Above  all,  let  us  not  inconsiderately  urge 
those  who  are  fighting  the  druggist's  battle,  unrewarded  by  aught, 
save  his  approbation,  into  a  false  position ;  but  let  us  rather 
await  the  onset  of  our  opponents,  examine  their  weapons  of 
attack,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  the  still  small 
voice  of  reason  must  in  the  end  secure  the  triumph  of  our 
principles. 

Among  the  causes  which  make  us  doubt  the  expediency  of  too 
great  a  forwardness  on  our  part  at  the  present  moment,  is  the 
scanty  base  on  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  rests.     It 
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comprises,  as  yet,  but  one-tenth  of  our  profession  ;  and  the 
Council  represents  one  class  alone,  the  masters;  so  that  the 
assistants,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the  body,  have  no  vote  in  their 
proceedings. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  inexperience  in  Parliamen- 
tary tactics  of  those  who  have  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
council,  we  should  doubt  the  policy  of  an  offensive  attack,  which 
would  onlybepartial,andmightprobably,therefore,be  ineffectual. 

The  strong  position  assumed  by  the  druggists,  when  threatened 
by  Mr.  Hawes*  Bil],  arose  from  their  acting  in  union  and  on  the 
defensive :  every  man  feeling  himself  attacked  by  the  minatory 
clauses  of  this  stringent  bill.  But  were  individual  opinions  to 
be  sought  as  to  an  initiative  conflict  to  be  fought  during  the 
ensuing  session,  what  a  Babel  would  confuse  the  ear  ! 

Yet,  with  a  strange  diversity  of  opinions  without  the  Society, 
all  has  been  listless  apathy  within.  One  active  mind  has  di- 
rected the  machine ;  and  the  stranger  who  should  estimate  the 
interest  felt  by  druggists  in  the  events  occurring  around  them, 
by  the  discussions  of  the  Council,  must  infer  that  they  were 
reckless  what  laws  were  passed  to  affect  their  position,  either 
scientific  or  commercial.  The  remedy  for  this  fatal  calm  lies 
with  those  members  who  have  been  appointed  in  order  to  meet 
their  fellows,  and  discuss  the  interests  of  the  profession ;  while 
they  (good  souls !)  have  been  content  with  the  reflection  that 
they  are  exceedingly  respectable,  and  figure  on  the  list  with  most 
worshipful  company.  Those  who  have  not  attended  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  owe  it  to  the  trade  to 
which  they  belong  to  retire,  and  give  place  to  better  men : 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti, 
Tempus  abire  tibi. 

The  opinions,  moreover,  of  the  great  body  of  members  most 
be  brought  into  the  broad  glare  of  day,  not  checked,  nor 
smothered ;  and,  if  unrepresented  in  the  Council,  should  at  least 
find  a  place  in  the  journal  of  the  Society.  A  journalist  who 
numbers  four  thousand  readers  has  a  proud  position,  and  must 
not  shrink  from  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  him. 

The  session  is  so  near  that  every  one  inquires  what  measures 
are  to  be  pursued.  For  ourselves,  we  recommend  the  profession 
to  await  all  attacks,  but  to  make  none ;  so  satisfied  are  we  that 
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the  preparatory  training  of  the  phalanx  has  yet  been  insufficient. 
In  other  words,  the  interchange  of  views  among  our  brethren 
has  hitherto  been  too  scanty ;  if,  indeed,  the  views  of  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  been  at  all  dis- 
tinctly enunciated,  far  less  submitted  to  the  whole  society  for 
discussion  or  approval.  We  are  the  last  to  moot  any  question 
or  recommend  any  course  which  might  compromise  the  common 
weal,  hut  previous  and  general  discussion  we  hold  to  be  indis- 
pensable, for  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  no  coterie  will  be  permitted  to  use  the 
Society  as  their  hobby  or  their  tool,  and  that  it  is  too  popular  in 
its  construction  to  be  trifled  with  after  this  fashion. 

Hence,  we  urge  druggists  to  analyse  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  we  beg  them  to  hint  to  those  who  are  lax  in  their 
attendance,  that  they  had  better  give  up  their  places  to  men 
who  are  in  earnest 

We  recommend  too^  that  the  Council  should  collect  from 
members  and  associates  their  opinions  on  the  best  method  of 
improving  their  condition. 

If  the  Council  should  be  inactive,  and  the  ordinary  members 
alive  to  their  interests,  independent  committees,  in  fact,  an  op- 
position would  be  formed — an  event  most  deeply  to  be  deplored. 
Parties  interested  in  crushing  the  dniggists  would  reproach  us 
with  not  knowing  our  own  mind,  and  even  our  zealous  advocates 
would  for  a  time  be  discouraged  by  our  distensions.  We  have 
been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  by  letters  from  several  cor- 
respondents, some  of  whom  have  drawn  the  darkest  auguries 
from  the  notices  of  a  contemporary  to  his  correspondents,  as 
well  as  from  the  diploma  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  having 
sunk  into  a  mere  certificate  of  membership.  They  request  us, 
as  independent  journalists,  to  direct  the  attention  of  druggists 
to  a  subject  which  they  suppose  the  organ  of  the  Society  deems 
it  premature  to  enter  upon. 

Discussion  is  the  safety-valve  of  discontent.  If  propositions 
arc  reasonable,  debate  shows  their  merits ;  but  if  it  is  merely 
*^  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation  *'\  delibera- 
tion is  a  salutary  exposure. 

*  Bacon. 
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Art.  II. — Elementary  Course  of  Pharmacy^  chiefly  from  the 
German  of  P.  A.  Cap  and  Rudolph  BrandeSy  collated  with  the 
Works  of  PhoibuSy  Soubeiran,  Guibourt,  LecanUy  Duflos, 
Gmeliny  SfC.  ^c. 

[Contiiraed  from  page  527.] 

§  41.  Thus  thepresenistate  of  medical  nomenclature  is  merely 
temporary,  and  the  study  of  it,  therefore,  possesses  simply  a 
transitory  value,  since  a  thorough  reform  must  eventually  arise 
from  the  present  unsatisfactory  state.  However,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  guide  the  young  pharmaceutist  through  this  labyrinth  of 
synonymes,  and  to  shorten  his  attempt  at  simplification.  Before 
we  enter  into  the  matter  we  may  premise  the  principal  divisions 
into  which  medicine,  and  the  forms  in  which  they  are  employed, 
as  they  are  met  with,  in  every -day  use,  by  the  apprentice.  These 
divisions  are  almost  entirely  empirical  as  suggested  by  practical 
use.     They  are  as  follows : — 


I.  Crude  Subtances. 


Roots,  Seeds, 

Herbs,  Gums, 

Woods,  Resins, 

Barks,  Gum  resins, 

Blossoms  (flowers).  Essential  oUs, 
Fruits,  Fat  oils, 


Fats, 

Nonmetallic  ele- 
ments, 
Metals, 
Alkalies, 
Earths, 


Species, 
Powdersi 

Liouors, 

Infusions, 

Decoctions. 

Mixtures, 
Solutions, 
Emulsions. 

Boluses, 
Pills. 


II.  Preparations. 

Juices,  Plasters. 

Confections, 

Electuaries.  Extracts. 


Medicated  vine- 
gars. 
Medicated  wines. 
Medicated  oils, 
Tinctures. 

Liniments, 
Ointments, 
Cerates, 


Distilled  waters, 

Spirits, 
Ethers. 

Metalloids, 
Metals, 
Sulphurets, 
Metallic  oxides, 
Alkalies, 


Metallic  oxides, 
Sulphiirets, 
Acids, 
Salts, 

Animal  sub- 
stances. 


Earths. 

Mineral  acids, 
Organic  acids. 

Alkaline  salts. 
Earthy  salts, 
Metallic  salts. 

Alkaloids. 

Indifferent  orga^ 
nic  substances. 


By  examining  the  substances  which  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, the  apprentice  will  easily  acquire  the  capability  of  deciding 
into  which  of  these  classes  any  medicine  should  be  placed;  and, 
in  cases  of  doubt,  his  superiors  will  always  be  ready  to  afford 
him  the  required  information.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  various 
names,  which  he  gradually  adds  to  those  already  learnt,  he  will 
insensibly  acquire  a  considerable  series  of  facts,  which  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  use  in  reference  to  his  furtlier  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  drugs.     He  wnll  soon  be  able  to  distinguish 
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the  pecaliarities,  by  which  the  individuals  of  each  class  are  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

We  now  return  to  the  modem  scientific  labours  on  this  sub- 
ject, hoping  thus  to  facilitate  a  clear  and  easy  conception  of  the 
matter;  although  we  are  obliged  to  mention, that  these  divisions 
and  names  have  not  been  introduced  into  general  practical  use, 
nor  are  they  sufficiently  and  universally  known.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, to  introdude  them  more  generally  by  our  present  treatise, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  their  more  general  application,  pro- 
vided such  names  be  deemed  appropriate. 

§  42.  Since  the  simple  medicines  of  the  second  class  are  the 
result  of  a  practical  operation,  as  by  division  or  digeatUmj  they 
are  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  the  kind  of  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  then,  further,  according  to  the  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, into  genera ;  and  each  genus  into  species.  The  form  of  the 
preparation  gives  the  generic  name  and  the  natural  body,  whilst 
the  substance  on  which  the  operation  is  performed  furnishes  the 
specific  name.  Thus,  the  word  Ptdpa  Tamarindorum  distinctly 
indicates,  that  this  medicine  is  the  result  of  procuring  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit  of  tamarinds ;  and '  as  it  is  further  known,  that  the 
pulp  is  obtained  by  dividing  die  substance,  the  inference  is  natu 
rally  drawn,  that  this  preparation  appertains  to  the  class  divisio. 
The  specific  name  further  indicates,  that  one  base  only  is  con- 
tained therein ;  and  this  leads  to  the  inference,  that  this  remedy 
appertains  to  the  class  of  simple  medicines.  The  expression 
Extractum  Comi  may  be  interpreted  in  a  similar  way ;  with  the 
only  difference,  that  as  extracts  are  procured  in  various  ways,  or 
by  different  means,  it  is,  tlierefore,  necessary  to  express  that  of 
which  use  has  been  made,  by  an  addition  to  the  generic  name  ; 
e.g.— 

Extractum  spirituosum  Ratanhise, 
Extractum  aquosum  Belladonnae, 
Extractum  e  succo  Conii, 

signifies  that  the  extractum  ratanhue  is  prepared  by  means  of 
spirits  of  wine,  the  extractum  belladonna  by  means  of  water,  the 
extractum  conii  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant.  The  word 
indicating  the  operation,  or  the  name  of  the  means  used  for 
making  the  extract,  is  also  frequently  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
names,  as  e.  g.  extractum  ratanhia:  spirituosum^  extractum  bella- 
donna aquosum^  extractum  conii  e  succoy  vel  succus  conii  spis- 
satus. 

§  43.  For  the  nomenclature  of  medicines  of  the  third  class 
other  principles  have  been  employed.  Before,  however,  we  ex- 
plain them,  we  may  add  a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing between  medicines  obtained  by  mixture  and  those 
obtained  by  combination.  Although  the  phenomena  in  the  pre- 
paration of  botli  have  a  great  resemblance,  several  remarkable 
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differences  formerly  caused  them  to  be  divided  into  Galenical 
and  chymical  medicines,  and  even  now  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  a  certain  similarity  in  their  classification. 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  chymicals,  which  form  the  fourth  class,  at 
the  moment  when  the  substances  from  which  they  are  prepared 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  combination  takes  place  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  bodies  which  form  the  components  of  the  com- 
bination lose  those  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  were 
previously  distinguished,  and  that  their  product  acquires  new 
properties  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  similar 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  compounds  pre- 
pared by  mixture  ;  these  changes,  however,  do  not  occur  with 
the  same  rapidity,  are  less  characteristic,  and,  even  a  long  time 
after  such  mixture,  the  peculiar  properties  of  its  components  can 
be  still  discerned  therein,  without  a  mutual  exchange,  or  a  sup- 
posed exchange,  of  the  components  taking  place-  This  case 
commonly  occurs  in  those  preparations,  the  bases  of  which  are 
vegetable  or  animal  substances.  At  all  events  this  distinction  is 
sufficient  for  dividing  the  whole  number  of  compound  medicines 
into  two  large  classes,  until  a  better  distinction  is  discovered. 
We  now  return  to  their  nomenclature. 

§  44.  The  mixed  compound  medicines,  forming  those  of  the 
third  class,  have  generally  one  or  more  simple  medicines  for  their 
base,  the  efficient  components  of  which  are  dissolved  by  another 
body,  in  which  they  are  floating  or  involved,  and  which  is  termed 
the  excipient ;  water,  alcohol,  fat,  honey,  &c.  are  these  exci- 
pients.  The  excipiena  in  such  a  case  furnishes,  for  compound 
medicines,  the  generic,  and  the  chief  base  the  specific  name. 
The  name  Vinum  Ferri,  Mel  Bosamm,  &c.  show  that  the  me- 
dical principles  of  iron  are  dissolved  in  wine ;  those  of  roses  di- 
vided among  honey. 

It  happens,  however,  also,  that  in  medicines  of  this  class  the 
excipient  does  not  prevail  in  quantity,  or  indeed  that  there  is  no 
excipieut  whatever.  In  such  a  case,  the  form,  the  degree  of 
consistence,  and  even  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  ap- 
plied, are  taken  as  a  type  of  the  genus,  e.  g.  pills,  conserves,  ca- 
taplasms. However,  it  usually  occurs  that  the  most  active  sub- 
stance which  prevails  in  the  whole  of  the  mixture,  furnishes 
the  specific  name.  Sometimes  the  name  of  a  secondary  sub- 
stance is  added,  in  case  that  such  term  is  advisable  for  giving  to 
the  name  clearer  distinction,  e.  g.  Unctura  Rhei  vifiosa,  or  only 
the  word  composita,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  other  compo- 
nents are  contained  therein.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
class  of  these  medicines,  the  excipients  of  which  are  water,  sugar, 
wine,  alcohol,  ether,  vinegar,  beer,  oil,  fat,  honey,  or  starch,  form 
as  many  genera  as  there  are  excipients,  which  again  are  brought 
into  subdivisions  according  to  the  operation  employed  for  pre- 
paring these  medicines.     These  subdivisions   are  formed   by 
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simply  changing  the  terminating  syllable  of  those  words,  as  com- 
menced to  be  practised  lately  in  France,  e.  g.  AlcooUy  Alcoolat ; 
or  a  special  name  is  given  to  the  subdivision,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  is  added  in  the  place  of  the  genus,  e.  g.  juiceSy 
lozenges  J  pastes. 

The  system  given  for  this  class  of  medicines  is,  doubtless,  the 
most  rational.  There  is  nothing  difficult  but  the  variety  of  names 
proposed  by  the  authors  of  the  new  systems  at  present,  and  until 
those  names  which  are  to  have  the  preference  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  universal  consent,  it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  classification,  and  to  employ,  for  the  designation  of  the 
genera  and  species,  the  most  simple  and  correct  names  of  ancient 
nomenclature.  The  apprentice  will  soon  become  familiar,  by 
practice,  with  these  synonymes,  and  with  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  their  use. 


Art.  III. — Decomposition  of  Chromate  of  Barytes  by 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

Anthon  examined  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  chro- 
mate of  barytes  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  respecting  which 
there  are  different  statements.  He  found  that  the  precipitate 
consisted  of — 

Sulphate  of  baryte'S     ....     106.1 
Chromate  of  barytes  .     .     .     .       11.0 

Buchner's  Report. 

Art.  IV. — Remarks  on  the  British  and  United  States  Pkar- 

macopoeias. 

The  latest  editions  of  these  Pharmacopoeias  are  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1826  ;  the  London,  of  1836  ;  the  Edinburgh, 
of  1841  ;  and  the  United  States,  of  1842.  The  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1841  is  the  second  edition,  with  corrections, 
of  the  recently  revised  work ;  the  first  edition  having  appeared 
in  1839.  The  revised  work  presents  one  striking  and  judicious 
change  ;  namely,  its  publication  in  the  English  language  ;  the 
Latin  being  retained  only  for  the  officinal  names  The  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  was  first  published  in  1820 ;  and  theeditiou 
of  1842  is  the  result  of  the  second  decennial  revision.  As 
originally  printed,  it  was  in  Latin,  with  an  English  translation 
on  the  opposite  page.  But  upon  the  recent  revision,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Edinburgh 
College,  and  print  every  part  in  the  English  language,  except 
the  officinal  names. 

Having  originally  derived  the  greater  part  of  our  pharmacy 
from  the  British  Islands,  we  are  necessarily  much  interested 
in  the  progress  of  pharmacology  in  the  British  Dominions. 
Our  first  Pharmacopoeia  was  cluefly  made  up  of  selections  of 
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fonnulffi  from  the  British  Pharmacopodias ;  and  our  auccessiye 
revisions  have  been  much  aided  by  a  careful  study  of  the  pro- 
gpnessive  improvements  made  in  these  works.  So,  also,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  aid  has  been  afforded  to  our  British 
brethren  in  return.  Thus  it  is  that  the  pharmacy  of  the  two 
countries  is  so  linked  together,  that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
feel  the  importance  of  studying  the  changes  made  in  the  Phar- 
macopceias  of  the  British  empire. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  revision 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  now  sixteen  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  revised  edition  of  that  work  wUl  shortly  appear,  in 
which  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  interim,  and  every  reasonable  concession 
in  nomenclature  be  made  in  favour  of  the  important  principle  of 
uniformity  of  officinal  names.  As  yet  the  three  British  colleges 
have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  one  Pharmacopoeia  for  the 
British  empire — a  result  which,  if  ever  accomplished,  will  not 
only  be  an  important  benefit  to  the  British  nation,  but  an  influ- 
ential step  in  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  The  present  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is 
the  result  of  a  revision  after  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years ; 
and  the  present  London  work,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years. 

The  subject  of  nomenclature,  .though  secondary  to  tiie  para- 
mount object  of  Uie  proper  preparation  of  medicines,  is  con- 
fessedly very  important.  A  number  of  synonymes  creates  con- 
fusion, obstructs  the  advancement  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical student,  and  leads  to  serious  mistakes.  Admitting  these 
positions,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  discrepancies 
in  nomenclature  are  becoming  less  and  less  with  every  revision 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias. 

One  great  step  in  the  simplification  of  nomenclature  was  made 
in  1820,  in  the  first  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the 
preface  to  that  work  it  is  stated  that  ^'  a  single  word  is  always 
used  for  the  officinal  name  of  the  medicine,  wherever  such  a 
word  is  expressive,  and  without  ambiguity.  For  example,  the 
name  Jalapa  is  used  instead  of  Convolvulus  Jalapa  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Hiarmacopoeia,  and  Jalapti  Radix  of  the  London ;  Colo- 
cynthis,  instead  of  Cncumis  Colocynihis,  and  Colocynihidis  Pi^pa, 
&c.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  are,  that  the  name  stands  in 
the  nominative  case  ;  that  it  expresses  the  medicine,  and  nothing 
else  ;  that  it  is  short  and  explicit,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
mutilated  in  practical  use,  as  long  names  will  inevitably  be."* 
The  principle  of  nomenclature  here  laid  down  was  happily  ap- 
plied in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  has  since  been  successively 
adopted  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias.  The 
extent  of  this  reform  in  nomenclature,  and  the  influence  its  adop- 
tion has  had  in  diminishing  synonymes,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table ; — 
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Pbarm.  U.  &  18Ml 
Fharm.  Edinbiirgh,  1817.  FhArm.  London,  18M.  L.  18S6,and  K 1841. 

Allii  Sativi  Radix.  Alii  Radix.  Allinm. 

Aloe.  Ext«ct«m.  ^'Z>tZ^  ^^- J  Aloe-. 

Pixnpinellae  Anisi  Semina.        Anisi  Semina.  Anisum. 

Antnemidis  Nobilis  Flores.       Anthemidis  Flores.     Anthemis. 
Cochleariee  Armoraciae  Radix.  Armoraciee  Radix.       Armoracia, 
Ferulee  Asseefostidee  Gumtni-  }  Assafoetidee  Gummi-  >  a      r  ^- j 
resina.  J     resina.  J  Assatotida. 

AtropfB  Belladonnee  Folia.        Belladonnee  Folia.       Belladonna. 
Canellffi  Albse  Cortex.  Canellse  Cortex.  Canella. 

Capsici  Annui  Fructus.  Capsici  Baccce.  Capsicum.    • 

Amomi  Repent  is  Semina.  Cardamoni  Semina.     Cardamomum. 

Crotonis  Eleutherise  Cortex.     Cascarillee  Cortex.       Cascarilla. 
Acaciffi  Catechu  Extractum.     Catechu  Extractum.    Catechu. 
Lauri  Cinnamomi  Cortex.         Cinnamomi  Cortex.     Cinnamomum. 
Cucumeri6Colocynthidi8Pulpa.Colocynthidi8  Pulpa.   Colocynthis. 
Coriandri  Sativi  Semina.  Coriandri  Semina.       Coriandrum. 

Croci  Sativi  Stigmata.  Croci  Stigmata.  Crocufl. 

Solani  Dulcamane  Caules.        Dulcamarae  Caulis.      Dulcamara. 
Anethi  Foeniculi  Semina.  Foeniculi  Semina.        Foeniculnm. 

Bubonis  Galbani  Gumim-re8ina.Galbani  Gummi-resinaGalbanum. 
Gentians  Lutece  Radix.  Gentians  Radix.         Gentiana. 

Hsematoxyli    Campechiani   ( Hcematoxyli    Lig-    4  Hsematoxylon,U.S.,E. 

Liffnum.  S     num.  )  Hsematoxylum,  L. 

Horoei  Distichi  Semina.  Hordei  Semina.  Hordeum. 

Ipecacuanhee  Radix.  Ipecacuanhce  Radix.   Ipecacuanha. 

Cfonvolvuli  Jalapee  Radix.         Jalapse  radix.  Jalap. 

Lavandula  Spies  Flores.         Lavanduls  Flores.      Lavandula. 
Myristicae  Moschats  Nucleo<3.Myri8tics  Nuclei.       Myri&tica. 
Myrti  PimentGB  Fructiis.  Pimentfe  Baecs.         Pimenta. 

Qassis  Excels®  Lignum.        Quassis  Lignum.         Quassia. 
Rhei  Radix.  Rhei  Radix.  Rheum. 

Rorismarini  Officinalis  Ca- 1  Rosmarini    Cacu-    )  p  . 

cumina.  y      mina.  )  * 

Juniperi  Sabins  Folia.  Sabins  Folia.       ■        Sabina. 

Convolvuli  ScammonisB  Gum-ScammonisGum-  >      Scammoni  m 

mi-Resin&  mi-resina.  5      ocammomum. 

Scillffi  Maritimee  Radix.  Scills  Radix.  Scilla. 

Polyps  Senera  Radix.  Senegee  Radix.  Senega. 

Cassis  Senns  Folia.  Senns  Folia.  Senna*. 

Aristolochis  Serpentaris  Ra-Serpentaris  Radix.  Serpentaria. 

Sinapis  Albs  Semina.  ^^^^P^^  ^^°'^°*-        {liSaprEV'^"^' 

Spigelis  Marilandics  Radix.  Spigelis  Radix.  Spigelia. 

Nicotiani  Tabaei  Folia.  Tabaci  Folia.  TuWum. 

Tamarindi  Indies  Fructus.  Tamarindi  Pulpa.  Tamarindus. 

Tormentiils  Erects  Radix.  Tormentills  Radix.  Tormentilla. 

Rhois  Toxicodendri  Folia.  Toxicodendri  Folia.  Toxicodendronf 

Arbuti  Uvs  Ursi  Folia.  Uvs  Ursi  Folia.  Uva  ursi. 

Valerians  Officinalis  Radix.  Valerians  Radix.  Valeriana. 

Amomi  Zingiberis  Radix.  Zingiberis  Radix.  Zingiber. 

*  In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  in  three  rabdiriBions,  Ahm  Barbadetuitf  In* 
dicOf  and  Socoiorina, 

*  In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  in  two  eubdiviflions,— S^na  Alexandrina 
and  Indica, 

t  Except  the  Edin.  Pharmacopoeia,  from  which  this  medicine  is  now  dismissed. 
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By  the  foregoing  list  it  appears  thati  in  a  number  of  cases,  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  PbarmacopGeias  have  adopted  the  no- 
menclature of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1820.  In  the 
case  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  this  was  not  doneinJ824y 
the  year  in  which  the  first  revision  of  that  work  took  place  after 
the  reform  introduced  by  our  first  Pharmacopoeia,  but  was  post- 
poned until  the  revision  of  1836.  This  is  distinctly  shown  by 
the  table. 

In  the  following  names  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  of 
1830  has  been  followed. 


Fhariii.  Edinbtu;;b»  1817. 

Eugeniee  Caryophyllats  Flores. 

Daphnes  Mezerei  Cortex. 

Ross  CendfoliEB  Petala. 
Rosse  Gallicse* 
Quassiie  Simarubie  Cortex. 
Styracis  Officinalis  Balsamum. 
Leontodi  Tarrtxaci  Radix. 


Pbami.  U.S.  1830, 
Fharin.Limdon,  1834.        L.  1836,  and  B.  1841. 


Caryophylei. 
Kramerice  Radix. 

Mezerei  Cortex. 


Caiyophyllus. 
Krameria. 
i  Mezereum,  UA,L.< 
(  Mezereon,  £. 
Ro8f£  centifolife  Petala.Rosa  Centi  folia. 
Rosie  Gallicee  Petala.   Rosa  Gallica. 
Simaroubie  Cortex.      Simarubaf. 
Styracis  Balsamum^      Styrax. 
Taraxaci  Radix.  Taraxacum. 


In  the  instances,  given  in  these  tables,  not  only  the  principle  of 
nomenclature,  but  the  exact  name  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia, 
has  been  adopted.  In  many  other  cases,  the  principle  has  been 
adopted,  but  the  medicine  is  cither  not  included  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  list,  or  is  recognised  under  a  different  name.  The 
following  list  presents  a  view  of  a  majority  of  these  cases  :^' 


1'l.ani:.  BiliiiUur^li,  1317. 

Acori  Calami  Radix 


FtiaTm.  London,  18M. 

Calami  Radix  .    . 

Anethi  Semina     . 
Asari  Folia .    .    . 


Aspidii  Filicifl  Maris  Radix  .    Filicis  Radix   .    . 

Aurantii  Baccee    . 
AveniB  SatiVs  Semina       .    .    Avenee  Semina     . 

Colombee  Radix Calumba      .    .    . 

Cardamines  Flom 

Can  Carui  Semina  ....    Canii  Semina  .    . 


Cassiie  Fistuls  Fnictus 


Cassiee  Pulpa 


Chironiee  Centaurii  Summitates  Centaurii  Cacumina 
Menispermi  Cocculi  Baccee    . 


Pharm.  United  States,  1830^ 
Lond  inS^aud  BduuI841. 

(  Calamus,  U.S. 

i  Acorns,  L. 

C  Calamus  nromaticos,  £. 

Anethum,  L.  £. 

Asarum,  L. 

.FiUx  Mas.  U.S.  1830. 

lAspidium,  L. 

FiUx,  £. 

Aurantium,  L. 

Avena,  L.  £. 
^Colomba,  U.S. 
^Calomba,  L.  £• 

Cardamines,  L. 
cCamm,  U.S. 
{ Carui,  L.  £. 
r  Cassia  fwtala,  U.S. 
<  Cassia,  L. 
CCassiae  pulpa,  £. 

Centaunum,  L.  £. 

Cocculus,  £. 


*  Mezereon  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  of  1820. 
t  Simarouba  in  the  United  States  Pharmaoopoeia  of  1820. 
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Pharm.  Edinbargb,  1817.  '  Fharm.  London,  1824. 

lichen  Islandicus    ....    Lichen    .    '    .    . 

Contrajervee  Radix 

Bonplandiee  Tiifoliatee  Cortex    Cuspariie  Cortex 

Cydoniee  Semina 
Cumini  Semina    . 
Elaterii  Pepones 


Fici  Caricee  Fructus 
Hellebori  nigri  Radix 
Humuli  Lupuli  Strobili     .    . 

Dolichi  Pnirientis  Pnbes  .    . 
Papaveris  Somniferi  Capsuls 


Ptuurm.  United  States,  1820. 
Lend.  18S6,  and  Edln.  1841 

^Lichen,  U.S.« 
cCetraria,  L.  E. 
^Contrayerva,  U.S. 
cContrajerva,  L. 
cAngustnra,  U.S. 
^Cusparia,  L.  E. 

Cydonia,  L.  / 

SCyminum,  L. 
^Cuminum,  E. 

Elaterium,  L. 

^?.«?Jo'*  ^''°^"  \  Euphorbium,  L.  E. 

cFicuB,  U.S.  1830. 
?Pici,  L.  E. 
HeUiborinigriBadi.^He.leborusnger.U.^^^ 

<  Hamulus,  U.S. 
I  Lupulus,  L.  E. 
Mora,  L. 
VDolichoe,  U.S.J 
cMucuna,  L.  E. 


resma 
Caricse  Fructus 


Pterocarpi  Santalini  Lignum 
Anthemidis  Pyretbri  Radix 


Humuli  Strobili.  . 
Mori  BacciB    .    . 
Dolichi  Pubes  .    . 
Opo^^n^aoisGummi-|op^p^„_I^ 

Papaveris  Capsulee 

Cubeba  .... 

Porri  Radix    .    . 
Pterocarpi  Lignum 
PyrethriRadix 


Rosffi  Caninae  Fructus 

Rutffi  Graveolentis  Herba 
Sambuci  Nigree  Flores 

Smilacis  Sarsaparillse  Radix 
Spartii  Scoparii  Summitatea 


Quercus  Cortex   .    . 
Rhamni  Baccse 
Rhoeados  Petala  . 

Rosa  canins  Pnlpa 

Acetosfle  Folia 
Ruts  Folia     .    . 
Sambuci  Flores   . 

Sarsaparillie  Radix 
Spartii  Cucumina 


Papaver,  L.  E.  § 
(  Cubeba,  U.S. 
<  Piper  cubeba,  L.  || 
C  Cubebae,  E. 

Porrum,  L. 
(Santalum,  U.S. 
(Pterocarpus,  L.  E. 

Pyrethrum,  L.  E.§ 

Quercus,  L. 

Rhamnus,  L. 

Rhoeas,  L.  £. 
SRosa  canina,  L. 
^R«6ae  fiructus,  E. 

Rumex,  L. 

Ruta,  L.  E.§ 

Sambucus,  L.  E.$ 
^Sarsaparilla,  U.S. 
cSarza,  L.  E. 
rSpartium,  U.S. 
<  Scoparius,  L. 


(  Scoparium,  E. 
Belphinii  Staphisagrife  Semina  Staphisagris  Semina  Staphisagria,  L.  E. 

Veratri  AlU  Radix  .    .    .    .    Venitri  Radix     .       Jv^J^.  l!T  "'^* 

Ulmi  Cortex    .     .        Ulmus,  L. 


*  Cetraria  is  adopted  as  the  name  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopoeia  of  1842. 

t  Hellebonu,  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1842. 

X  Mncuna  ia  adopted  as  the  name  of  this  medicine  in  the  U.  S.  Pharm.  of  1842. 

§  Made  officinal  under  this  name  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmvcopoeia  of  1842. 

11  Here,  unfortunately,  the  London  College  have  deserted  their  name  of  1824. 
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The  want  of  agreement  in  the  names  in  the  third  column  of 
the  above  table,  arises,  in  several  instances,  from  the  generic  and 
specific  names  of  the  plants,  being,  in  different  cases,  selected 
to  express  the  medicine.  In  some  cases,  the  name  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  being  less  concise  than  that  of  the  last 
L.  and  E  Pharmacopoeias,  seems  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
principle  of  nomenclature,  recognised  from  the  beginning  in  our 
national  work ;  as  in  the  instances  of  Helleborus  niger  for  Helle- 
borus,  and  Veratrum  album  for  Veratrum.  But  these  longer 
names  were  necessary  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  from  the  fact 
that  two  hellebores  and  two  veratrums  were  originally  recognised 
as  ofHcinal  in  that  work.  Two  veratrums  are  still  retained ;  but 
as  Helleborus  foetidus  has  been  dismissed  upon  the  recent  revi- 
sion, the  single  word  HelleboruSy  as  in  the  L.  and  E.  Pharma- 
copoeias, now  expresses  the  medicine  formerly  called  Helleborus 
niger. 

The  system  of  concise  names  for  vegetable  medicines  has  ge- 
nerally been  followed  out  by  the  L.  and  E.  Pharmacopoeias  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  new  articles  introduced  into  those  works. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  new  L.  and  E.  officinals 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  the  names  printed  in  italics  having 
been  previously  adopted  for  the  medicines  they  represent  in  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia : — Anethum,  E. ;  Canna  (Tous-les-mois), 
E. ;  Chimaphila,  L.  (Pyrola,  E.) ;  Chiretta,  E* ;  Cubebae,  E. ; 
Cuminum,  E. ;  Curcuma^  L.  E. ;  Diosma,  L.  (Buchu,  E.) ;  Ele- 
mi,  E. ;  Ergota,  L.  E. ;  JBuphorbium,  E. ;  Gossypium  (raw  cot- 
ton), E.  i  KrameriOy  E. ;  Lacmus,  L.  E. ;  Lactucariumy  L. ;  Lo- 
beliuy  L.  E. ;  Mar  ant  ay  L.  E. ;  ^ux  Vomica^  L.  E. ;  Origantimy 
E. ;  Pereira,  L.  E. ;  Rhocas,£. ;  Sabadilla,  L.  E. ;  Sago,  L.  E. ; 
Tapiocay  E.  In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  Cubebs  have  been 
officinal  since  1820,  under  the  name,  which  they  still  retain,  of 
Cnbeba ;  and  Ergot  since  1830,  first  under  the  name  of  Secale 
Comutum,  and  on  the  last  revision  (1842)  under  the  changed 
name  of  Ergota,  to  make  it  conform  with  the  name  under  which 
it  has  been  recently  admitted  into  the  officinal  list  of  the  L.  and 
E.  Colleges.  Cubebs,  when  first  introduced  by  the  London 
College  (1824),  were  called  Cubeba,  but  subsequently  (in  1836) 
was  denominated  Piper  Cubeba.  This  was  an  injudicious 
change ;  for  it  violated  the  plan  of  brief  names  for  vegetable  me- 
dicines, irrespective  of  botanical  titles,  which  was  adopted  for  the 
first  time  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836. 

In  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  die  vegetable  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1842,  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  brevity  in  nomenclature,  enforced  and  adopted  in  1820, 
in  our  first  Pharmacopoeia,  and  carried  out  in  1830,  has  been 
still  adhered  to.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  list  of  newly- 
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introduced  names,  those  in  italics  having  been  previously  adopted 
in  one  or  more  of  the  British  Pharmacopceias ; — Absinthium. 
AlthsBa,  Cetraria,  Chondrus,  Diosma,  Matricaria,  Melissa^  Panax, 
Papaver,  Pareira.  Pyrethrumy  RutUj  SabadUla,  Salvia,  and  Sam- 
bucus. 


Art,  V. — On  the  Analysis  of  Oxgall^  and  the  Characteristic 
Properties  of  its  Elements.     By  the  Baron  J.  Berzelius. 

[Prom  the  Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.] 
[Continued  from  page  539.] 

2.  Fellinic  add. — It  seems  that  this  acid,  in  combination  with 
bilin,  forms  the  peculiar  bitter  element  of  gall.  It  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  decide  whether  it  is  contained  in  perfectly  fresh  gall 
of  the  healthy  animal.  I  mentioned  before  that  perfectly  fresh 
gall  may  be  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in  any  proportion  what- 
ever, without  bilifellinic  acid  being  precipitated  therefrom,  al- 
though the  latter  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water.  Basic  superacetate  of  lead,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  produces  a  precipitate  in  fresh  gall,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  a  solution  of  its  alcoholic  extract :  this 
precipitate  chiefly  consisting  of  basic  bilifellinate  of  lead. 

Fellinic  acid,  in  its  pure  state,  possesses  the  following  proper- 
ties : — ^After  b^g  precipitated  from  its  salts  and  dried,  it  forms 
a  snow-white  earthy  mass,  which  does  not  at  all  cohere,  and 
leaves  behind  it,  if  touched,  stilus,  like  chalk.  It  has  no  smell, 
nor  any  taste  at  frrst ;  but  after  some  time  it  assumes  an  astrin- 
gent bitter  taste,  reddens  moist  litmus  paper,  ftuses  in  boiling 
water,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  appears  floating,  but  sinks  to 
the  bottom  as  soon  as  the  temperature  descends  to  some  degrees 
under-!- 100^=2 12*^  F.  Without  being  in  contact  with  water  it 
becomes  at  +80°= 176°  F.  transparent,  and  coheres,  without 
forming,  however,  a  liquid  mass.  It  melts  only  at  + 11 0'*=280**  F. 
If  submitted  to  dry  distillation  with  hydrate  of  potassa  it  does 
not  yield  any  ammonia;  it  does  not,  therefore,  contain  any 
azote.  Heated  in  the  open  air  it  fuses,  inflates,  catches  fire,  and 
burns  witli  a  sooty  and  bright  flame,  like  resin.  By  placing  it 
on  moist  litmus  paper,  the  latter  becomes  reddened.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  and  this  neither  assumes  therefrom  any 
taste,  nor  the  faculty  of  reddening  the  litmus  paper.  It  is  like- 
wise very  inconsiderably  dissolved  by  boiling  water ;  the  solu- 
tion grows  milky  and  turbid  on  cooling,  without  yielding  any 
precipitate,  even  afler  some  space  of  time  has  elapsed.  The 
boiling  solution  imparts  a  perceptible  red  tinge  to  litmus  paper. 
It  is  dissolved  in  any  proportion  by  alcohol,  even  by  common 
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alcohol  containing  water.  It  likewise  dissolves  to  a  great  extent 
in  ether ;  and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  as  well  as  of 
the  alcohol,  it  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  clear,  transpa- 
rent mass.  Fellinic  acid  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  cold 
concentrated  acetic  acid;  to  a  gpreater  extent,  however,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  is  increased  to  the  boiling  point,  form- 
ing, as  the  solution  cools,  crystalline  grains,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  liquor  is  transformed  into  a  solid  mass.  The  mother- 
liquor  then  remaining  contains  fellinic  acid  in  solution,  is  of  an 
acid  but  not  bitter  taste :  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  the 
precipitate  slightly  coheres,  but  it  is  dissolved  again  by  heating 
the  mixture.  The  acetic  acid  evaporates  at  the  same  time  with 
the  water,  and  the  fellinic  acid  gradually  deposits.  From  the 
granular  crystalline  mass  placed  on  blotting  paper,  in  order  to 
remove  the  mother-liquor,  acetic  acid  escapes  by  evaporation 
into  the  air,  and  the  fellinic  acid  is  left  behind  in  granular  crys- 
tals, glittering  when  exposed  to  the  sun-rays. 

It  combines  with  salt  bases,  and  expels  from  the  carbonate  of 
an  alkali,  carbonic  acid,  although  tlieir  affinity  is  not  very  strong. 
If  the  acid  be  employed  in  excess,  a  salt  is  obtained  saturated 
with  alkali  to  such  a  degree  that  it  does  not  act  alkaline  in  its 
dissolved  condition.  This  action,  however,  takes  place  if  a  drop 
is  allowed  to  dry  up  on  litmus  paper.  I£  a  current  of  carbonie 
acid  gas  is  introduced  into  the  solution,  the  latter  becomn  txa^ 
bid,  disengaging  at  the  same  time  a  double  saline  fi^inate,  which 
remains  for  a  long  time  in  suspension.  The  fellinates  are  of  a 
strong  and  purely  bitter  taste,  like  gall,  without  the  slightest 
sweetish  taste  afterwards,  as  bilin,  or  before,  as  in  the  chelates. 
The  solution  of  fellinic  acid  foams,  like  soaps-suds,  and  may,  in 
like  maimer,  be  blown  out  into  large  bubbles.  During  evapora- 
tion, at  an  increased  temperature,  the  solution  gives  out  a  slight 
odour  of  gall. 

The  saits  toith  alkaline  ba$eB  condense  during  drying  to  a  gum- 
like, cracked,  and  transparent  mass,  which  easily  dissolves  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  The  salt  of  ammonia,  if 
evaporated  with  the  aid  of  heat,  is  partly  decomposed,  and  after- 
wards slowly  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water :  this  solu- 
tion becomes  turbid  if  further  diluted.  If  a  great  quantity  of 
water  is  at  once  added,  the  neutral  salt  is  dissolved,  leaving 
the  acid  behind  in  the  form  of  a  white  mass,  which  covers  the 
sides  of  the  glass  vessel.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  double 
fellinates  by  filtration;  after  being  washed  they  form  white 
powders  resembling  the  acid  in  appearance. 

With  earths  or  metallic  oxides,  it  generally  forms  salts, 
which  dissolve  with  difficulty,  or  nut  at  all,  in  water,  but 
which,  however,  are  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

The  salt  of  barytes  is,  in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable 
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among  the  salts  of  this  acid,  because  it  leads  to  an  operation  for 
separating  fellinic  acid  from  other  acids.  It  may  be  imme- 
diately obtained  by  heating  the  acid  with  the  water  of  barytes, 
when  at  first  a  tough,  double  fellinate  is  formed,  since  after- 
wards, when  the  acid  is  completely  saturated,  a  softer  mass 
gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Produced  by  a  double  decom- 
position, it  forms  at  the  moment  of  precipitation,  white  caseous 
flakes,  which  soon  unite,  forming  a  soft,  plaster-like  mass.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  without  being  insoluble  therein. 
The  solution,  if  mixed  with  any  acid,  becomes  milky,  and  some 
time  passes  before  the  acid  disengages  and  deposits.  It  dis- 
solves more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  the  dissolved  parts 
adhere  to  the  inside  of  the  glass  vessel  in  small  clear  drops,  whilst 
the  liquor  is  being  refrigerated^  The  same  takes  place  if  the 
solution  is  evaporated  by  the  action  of  an  increased  temperature. 
The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and,  afl^r  evaporation  of  the 
latter,  it  is  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  and  resinous 
mass.  By  carbonic  acid  gas  conducted  into  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, the  earth  ef  barytes  is  completely  precipitated,  and  the 
fellinic  acid  remains  behind  in  the  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether. 

The  salt  of  lime  resembles  that  of  barytes,  forming  a  glutinous 
mass,  which  is  easier  dissolved  by  water  than  the  salt  of 
barytes. 

The  salt  qfmagneria  is  acted  upon  and  affected  in  similar 
manner,  but  still  more  rapidly  dissolved  than  the  salt  of  lime. 

The  salt  of  alumina  (obtained  by  double  decomposition  with 
chloride  of  aluminum)  is  a  white,  flaky  precipitate,  quite  inso- 
luble in  water. 

The  salt  of  zirconia  (prepared  by  double  decomposition  with 
choride  of  zirconium),  yields  a  slight  opalescence,  without  pro- 
ducing any  precipitate,  even  after  remaining  twenty -four  hours. 

The  salt  of  protoxide  qfmanganum  (formed  with  chloride  of 
manganium),  is  again  dissolved,  after  being  precipitated ;  those 
parts  which  finally  form  a  lasting  precipitate  are  a  tough  mass. 

The^a//  of  oxide  of  zinc  (obtained  with  choride  of  zinc),  forms 
a  flaky  non-glutinous  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  water,  with 
some  difficulty. 

The  salt  of  lead  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  salt  of 
barytes.  With  the  oxide  of  lead  in  excess,  it  forms  a  transpa- 
rent, plasterlike  mass,  which  yields  with  alcohol  an  alkaline 
solution,  and  from  which  the  oxide  of  lead  is  not  precipitated  by 
water  of  barytes. 

The  saU  of  oxide  of  copper  (formed  with  chloride  of  copper, 
is  a  flaky,  pale,  green  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 

The  salt  of  oxide  of  quicksilver  appears  to  be  insoluble,  be- 
cause a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  with  the  fellinate  of  alkali. 
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does  not  yield  any  precipitatei  although  the  liquor  becomes 
slightly  opaline. 

The  salt  of  ojride  qf  silver  is  a  glutinous  combination,  some- 
what soluble  in  water^  and  easily  dissolving  in  alcohol. 


Abt.  VI. — Observations  on  the  Volatile  OH  of  Gaultheria  Pro- 
cumbens,  proving  it  to  be  an  Hydracid  analogous  to  Saliculous 
Acid.    By  William  Pkocteb,  Jun. 

[Condaded  from  page  504.] 
OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  CHLORINE. 

When  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  oil  of  gaultheria 
it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  the  oil  as- 
sumes a  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  very  hot.  If  the  chlorine  is 
continued  until  the  evolution  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  ceases,  the 
temperature  of  the  oil  decreases,  and  it  becomes  a  crystalline 
mass.  By  dissolving  this  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  the  com- 
pound is  obtained,  on  cooling,  in  transparent  rhomboidal  plates, 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  solutions  of  the  fixed 
alkalies.  When  the  crystals  are  dropped  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa  they  turn  red,  and  on  the  application  of  heat 
are  dissolved,  forming  a  deep  red  solution.  By  adding  an  acid 
to  this  solution  the  compound  is  precipitated  unchanged.  When 
heated,  it  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  290**  F.  into  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  readily  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  sublimes  at  a  few  degrees 
above  its  fusing  point,  and  condenses  in  colourless  rhomboidal 
crystals.  Its  vapour  bums  with  a  flame  edged  with  green.  Sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  it,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 
Its  taste  is  peppery,  and  its  odour  peculiar.  When  the  solution 
of  this  chlorine  compound  in  potassa,  is  evaporated,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  reddish  coloured  crystals. 

The  solution  of  this  compound  of  oil  of  gaultheria  with  chlo- 
rine in  potassa,  without  decomposition,  together  witli  its  other 
characteristics,  renders  its  identity  with  chlorosaliculic  acid 
strongly  probable^ 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  BROMINE. 

If  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added  to  oil  of  gaultheria,  the  mix- 
ture instantly  becomes  hot,  and  hydrobromic  acid  is  evolved. 
When  all  the  oil  has  combined,  the  whole  becomes  a  crystalline 
mass.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  the  excess  of  bro- 
mine and  hydrobromic  acid  is  driven  off,  and,  on  cooling,  the 
compound  is  obtained  perfectly  pure.  Its  solution  in  hot  alcohol 
on  cooling,  yields  tufls  of  acicular  crystals.  It  fuses  at  140%  and 
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commences  subliming  at  150**  F. ;  but  does  not  recrystallize  fov 
some  time  after  cooling.  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  its  va- 
pour condenses  in  minute  drops,  which  become  crystalline  by 
standing.  Its  taste  and  odour  are  peculiar,  and  differ  from  the 
chlorine  compound.  Its  solution  in  potassa  is  light  yellow, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  perfectly  white  by  an  acid. 

OIL  OF  GAULTH£RIA  AND  IODINE* 

Oil  of  gaultheria  dissolves  iodine  readily,  but  does  not  combine 
directly  with  it,  as  the  solution  may  be  heated  without  the  pro- 
duction of  hydriodic  acid.  When,  however,  either  of  the  preced- 
ing compounds  is  mixed  intimately  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  mixture  acquires  a  brownish  colour ;  and,  when  heated  very 
gradually,  a  red  vapour  arises,  and  condenses  in  a  crystalline 
form  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  and  fuses  readily. 

OIL  OF  GAULTHERIA  AND  CYANOGEN. 

When  either  the  chlorine  or  bromine  compound  of  oil  of  gauU 
theria  is  intimately  mixed  with  cyanuret  of-  potassium  or  mer- 
cury, and  heated  in  a  tube,  a  white  vapour  rises,  and  condenses 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil,  which,  by  standing,  becomes  crystal- 
line. Its  odour  is  very  peculiar-  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  and 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  ON  THE  COMPOUND  OF  CHLORINE  AND  OIL 

OF  GAULTHERIA. 

A  portion  of  the  chlorine  compound,  which  had  been  fused  several 
times,  so  as  to  entirely  deprive  it  of  any  hydrochloric  acid,  was 
placed  in  a  long  tube,  and  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  passed  over 
it  for  some  time.  The  ammonia  changed  the  colour  from  white 
to  light  grey,  and  no  moisture  was  condensed  in  the  tube. 
When  washed  in  water,  this  substance  communicates  a  yellowish 
colour  to  that  fluid  ;  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipi-* 
late  is  produced,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  After  being  dried 
it  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  was  obtained  in  crystalline 
plates,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  by  cooling.  These  were  soluble 
in  a  hot  solution  of  potassa,  without  the  separation  of  ammonia, 
forming  a  yellow, solution,  from  which  a  white  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  by  an  acid.  This  substance,  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  characters  of  chlorosaliculvmide. 

ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  OIL  OP  tSAULTHERIA. 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  added  to  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.40,  no 
immediate  action  results ;  but  if  gently  heated,  copious  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid  are  evolved,  and  the  oil  is  converted  into  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance.     By  washing  with  water,  and  dissolving 
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it  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  silky  ciystals,  which  have 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  acid  properties.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  to  which,  however,  it  communicates  a  yellow  colour; 
but  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  more  readily.  When  heated  to 
200®  F.,  the  crystals  fuse  into  a  yellow  liquid ;  more  heat  causes 
a  partial  sublimation,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  changes 
litmus  to  yellow,  without  a  trace  of  red.  Its  solution  colours  the 
skin  and  nails  deep  yellow,  and  has  little  taste,  but  causes  an  ir- 
ritation of  the  throat,  which  excites  coughing. 

This  acid  combines  with  potassa  to  form  a  deep  yellow  ciys- 
talline  salt  Its  ammonia  salt  crystallizes  in  bright  yellow 
needles,  which,  when  heated,  fuse,  and  then  sublime  in  small 
yellow  ciystals  unchanged.  It  does  not  detonate  when  heated, 
like  other  salts  of  this  acid. 

A  solution  of  either  of  these  salts  is  precipitated  yellow  by 
acetate  of  lead;  green,  by  sulphate  of  copper;  and  yellow, by 
nitrate  of  mercury.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  sUver  are  not 
changed.  The  addition  of  a  strong  acid  decomposes  these  salts, 
their  acid  being  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form. 

When  the  salts  of  potassa  or  lead  are  suddenly  heated  they 
fulminate,  and  leave  a  black  carbonaceous  residue.  This  feature 
characterizes  the  salts  of  nitrosaliculic  acid. 

When  oil  of  gaultheria  is  dropped  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  a 
violent  re-action  takes  place;  the  mixture  becomes  hot,  and 
much  nitrous  acid  is  given  off.  A  deep  orange  coloured  sub- 
stance is  formed,  with  a  resinous  aspect,  which  is  deposited  in 
yellow  scales,  from  its  hot  alcoholic  solution  by  cooling.  This 
substance  has  a  very  bitter  disagreeable  taste,  and  a  peculiar 
odour.  It  dissolves  in  potassa,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  but  is 
not  precipitated  when  the  alkali  is  saturated  with  an  acid. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions prove,  that  the  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbens  is  a  hydracid, 
forming  salts  with  bases,  and  compounds  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  like  saliculous  acid ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  exhi^ 
bits  differences  in  its  re-actions  which  render  the  identity  of  the 
two -substances  improbable.  The  only  means  of  settling  this 
question  definitely  is,  to  subject  the  oU  and  its  compounds  to 
rigid  ultimate  analysis,  which  the  want  of  accurate  instruments 
has  caused  the  author  to  defer  to  a  future  period. — American 
Journal  qf  Pharmacy, 

Art.  VII. — Tracing  Paper. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  beautiful,  transparent,  colourless  paper,  it 
is  best  to  employ  the  varnish  formed  with  Damara  resin  in  the 
following  way : — The  sheets  intended  for  this  purpose  are  laid 
flat  on  each  other,  and  the  varnish  spread  over  the  uppermost 
sheet  by  means  of  a  brush,  until  the  paper  appears  perfectly 
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colourless,  without,  however,  the  liquid  therein  being  visible. 
Tlie  first  sheet  is  then  removed,  hung  up  for  drying,  and  the 
second  treated  in  the  same  way.  After  being  dried  this  paper  is 
capable  of  being  written  on,  either  with  chalk  and  pencil  or  steel- 
pens.  It  preserves  its  colourless  transparency  without  becoming 
yellow,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  that  prepared  in  any  other 
way :  it  is  at  the  same  time  cheap,  and  the  operation  gives 
very  little  trouble. — Verh.  rf,  Gew.  V.  ru.  Koln. 

Art.  VI  II. — Formic  acid. 

NoELLK  distilled  70  pounds  of  red-brown  fore^-anls,  and  ob- 
tained in  the  distilled  liquor  1 1  drachms  of  a  clear  bright  essential 
oil,  which  dissolved  with  difficulty  in  alcohol,  whilst  there  floated 
on  the  remaining  liquor  35  ounces  of  a  fat  yellow  oil,  resembling 
oil  of  eggs.  The  distilled  liquor,  and  Uie  residue,  (both  free 
from  the  oil),  were  mixed  ;  and  1,  according  to  Berzelius*  process, 
treated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  1  with  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 
Theyyielded  16  ounces  of  formic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.15,  and  44  ounces 
of  crystalline  formate  of  soda.  By  employing  the  formate  of  lime 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  concentrated  acid,  very  spacious 
vessels  should  be  used,  because  the  consolidating  liquor  has  the 
property  of  jascending  on  the  sides  thereof. — Archiv.  d,  Phartn. 
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Art.  IX. — On  the  quick  process  of  Manufacturing  Vinegar j 

termed  Schellessigfabrikation. 

Althoooh  the  process  of  the  Schiitzenbach  method  for  trans- 
forming spirit  into  vinegar  is  well  known,  some  points  having  a 
practical  application  of  this  method  deserve  a  close  examination, 
on  account  of  their  influence  on  the  result  of  labour.  Professor 
Dr.  Knopp,  of  Giessen,  has  undertaken  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results  of  his  labours  having  been  condensed  by  the 
editors  otArchiv,  der  Pharmade :.  we  extract  the  following  par- 
ticulars, on  account  of  their  practical  importance. 

Through,  the  apparatus,  in  which  the  vinegar  is  prepared,  a 
good  deal  of  air  is  driven,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  is 
Uie  case  with  stoves  for  heating  rooms,  which  practice,  it  is  as- 
certained, has  been  carried  to  excess,  it  being  impossible  lo  in- 
troduce the  exact  quantity  of  air  and  no  more  (960  Hessian 
cubic  feet  =  15  cubic  meters)  for  the  aum  [two  runlets]  of  vi- 
negar, containing  5^  real  acid)  into  the  apparatus,  and  which  is 
necessary  for  transforming  the  alcohol,  by  oxidation,  into  vinegan 
An  excess  of  air  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  acts  positively 
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against  the  object  in  view,  by  absorbing  heat,  and  carrying  away* 
the  spirituous  vapours.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  the  manufacturer  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  noxious 
influence,  in  order  to  lessen  it. 

Knopp  undertook  some  experiments  for  this  purpose,  in  a  ma* 
nufactory  containing  six  converters.  The  diameter  of  the  air- 
holes was  1.3  inches.  The  vinegar  manufactured  for  common 
use  contained  from  to  3  to  4^  of  real  acid.  To  give  an  idea  to 
those  unacquainted  with  this  process,  we  extract  the  following 
description  from  Dr  Pereira's  Materia  Medica : — 

"  This  is  effected,  by  causing  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol 
at  80  per  cent.,  four  to  six  parts  water,  -nfer  of  ferment,  honey, 
or  extract  of  malt,  to  trickle  down  tlirough  a  mass  of  beech 
shavings  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a  vessel  called  a 
Vinegar  Generator  {E88igbilder\  or  Graduation  Vessel.  It  is  an 
oaken  tub,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  furnished 
with  a  loose  lid  or  cover,  below  uliich  is  a  perforated  shelf  (co- 
lender  or  false  bottom),  having  a  number  of  small  holes  loosely 
filled  with  packthread  about  six  inches  long,  and  prevented  from 
falling  through  by  a  knot  at  the  upper  end.  The  shelf  is  also  per- 
forated with  four  open  glass  tubes,  as  air  vents,  each  having  their 
ends  projecting  above  and  below  the  shelf.  Tlie  tub,  at  its  lower 
part,  is  pierced  with  a  horizontal  row  of  eight  equidistant  round 
holes,  to  admit  atmospheric  air.  One  inch  above  the  bottom  is 
a  syphon-formed  discharge  pipe,  whose  upper  curvature  stands 
one  inch  below  the  level  o(  the  air-holes  in  the  side  of  the  tub. 
The  body  of  the  tub  being  filled  with  beech  chips,  the  alcoholic 
liquor  (first  heated  to  between  75°  F.  and  83**  F.)  is  placed  on 
the  shelf.  It  trickles  slowly  down  through  the  holes  by  means 
of  the  packthreads,  diffuses  itself  over  the  chips,  slowly  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  runs  off  by  the  syphon  pipe. 
The  air  enters  by  the  circumferential  holes,  circulates  freely 
through  the  tub,  and  escapes  by  the  glass  tubes.  As  the  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  to  100  or  104®  F. 
and  remains  stationary  at  that  point  while  the  action  goes  on 
favourably.  The  liquid  requires  to  be  passed  three  or  four  times 
through  the  cask  before  acetification  is  complete,  which  is  in 
general  effected  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.'* 

A  mixture  of  about  eighty  gallons  of  water,  nine  gallons  of 
spirit  of  from  44  to  45-g^  Tralles,  and  three  gallons  of  vinegar,  con- 
taining 3*5^  of  real  aeid,  forming  together  ninety-two  gallons, 
yield,  on  an  average,  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  from 
ninety  to  ninety-one  gallons,  of  the  above-stated  strength. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience,  that  it  is  profitable  not 
eompletely  to  finish  the  process  of  acetification  in  the  apparatus, 
but  only  to  convert  the  greater  part  therof,  and  to  transform  the 
xemaining  alcohol  into  vinegar,  according  to  the  formevly  prac* 
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fised  process,  by  keeping  it  in  casks ;  because  the  last  portions 
of  alcohol  resist  oxidation  by  the  action  of  the  air  for  a  consider- 
ably  longer  period  than  the  first.  The  temperature  of  the  place 
was  26.2®  R.  =  96.5^  F.  and  the  hot  days  of  summer  alone  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  temperature  must  be  increased 
by  artificial  means. 

The  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  air  which 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  cask,  in  order  to  convert  a 
certain  known  quantity  of  the  mixture  into  vinegar  of  a  given 
strength. 

This  was  ascertained  in  the  following  manner : — Considering 
that  the  formation  of  100  pounds  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  re- 
quire a  consumption  of  53  pounds  of  oxygen,  or  227  pounds  of 
air,  =  5591.6  Hessian  cubic  feet  at  0<»  (=-=32®  F).  and  760°»« 
barometrical  pressure,  and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passing 
out  can  be  no  more  than  the  residue  of  that  air  which  passes 
through  without  being  absorbed ;  that,  therefore,  the  latter  must 
be  less  than  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmosphere — the 
amount  of  air  passed  through  the  apparatus  must  be  found  out 
by  comparing  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  formed  in  the  appa- 
ratus, with  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  azote  contained  in  the 
air  which  passes  out ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  the  air 
which  passes  out  is  equivalent  to  those  portions  thereof  which 
have  been  in  efficient  action,  and  to  that  quantity  which  has 
passed  through  without  suffering  any  change,  both  taken  to- 
gether ;  the  quantity  of  azote  which  has  been  efficiently  acting 
follows  from  the  quaqtity  of  alcohol  converted  into  acetic  acid*. 
If  -^  indicates  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  passed  air,  a  the 
azote  of  those  portions  which  have  been  employed  for  the  for- 
mation of  vinegar,  and  x  the  overplus  of  air,  we  have  (the  con- 
tents of  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  air,  taken  at  21,0^  volume)  3 
0.21  n  X  =  o  +  a?,  therefore 

And  the  whole  quantity  of  the  escaping  air 

0.21  w—i 

This  quantity  of  air  must  therefore  be  fixed  by  previously  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  really  produced, 
and  by  examining  the  escaping  air. 

The  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  acid  was  obtained  by  means 
pf  pure  calcareous  spar,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  to  possess 
a  medium  strength  of  2.608-g^. 

The  vinegar,  however,  when  passing  out  from  the  refining 
casks^  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  unchanged  alcohoL 
^Tbis  cau  be  obtained  as  a  very  concentrated  spirit  of  wine,  by 
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distilling  the  vinegar,  previoudj  neutralised  with  care^  and  con* 
triving  that  the  cooling  tube  shall  be  kept  veiy  cold,  and  strongly 
inclined  towards  the  retort,  wh^i  the  most  volatile  vapours  only 
pass  into  the  receiver,  the  alcoholic  strength  of  which  is  then 
easily  ascertained  by  their  specific  gxavity. 

Thus  examined,  100  parts  of  vinegar  taken  from  the  oxidating 
apparatus,  and  passed  into  the  storing  vats,  contained — 

Hydrated  acetic  acid  -  .      2.9 

Alcohol  .  .  '.       .       1.0 

Water  ....     96.4 

A  series  of  experiments  on  the  air  escaping  from  the  converting 
casks  at  different  periods,  whilst  the  spirit  underwent  transfor- 
mation, proves  that  its  contents  of  oxygen  fluctuate  between 
17  and  20  ;  amounting,  therefore,^on  an  average,  to  lO.Hof  the 
volume ,  so  that,  under  the  ordinary  action  and  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus,  y^  only  of  the  oxygen  passing  through  with  the 
air  is  absorbed  ;  that  -ff^  therefore  escape  unchanged,  and  that 
the  apsorbtton  of  oxygen  (the  formation  of  vinegar)  continues  in 
almost  uniform  intensity,  although  the  temperature  in  the  appa* 
ratus  is  continually  changing ;  and  that  the  temperature,  there- 
fore, does  not  furnish  any  scale  for  ascertaining  whether  the 
process  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

The  contents  of  oxygen  in  100  volumes  of  escaping  air  are, 
then,  on  an  average  19.1 :  the  proportion  of  both  is,  therefore, 

100:19.1=^  =  5^  =  x 

by  expressing  it  in  the  general  manner  as  above.  The  above- 
mentioned  mixture  furnishes  206.5  measures  of  vinegar,bf  2. 6^=" 
824  pounds  of  vinegar)  containing  2 1.4  pounds  of  hydrated  acetic 
acid,  the  formation  of  which  required  1311  cubic  feet  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  (at  the  temperature  of26®  C.=70^  F.  in  the  room),  which 
yield  275  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  to  the  vinegar  during  the  process, 
while  1036  cubic  feet  of  azote  (at  26®  C.)  escape  through  the 
upper  openings  of  the  cask.  These  two  numbers  of  «  =  5.2356 
and  a=10d6  give,  as  the  quantity  of  air  ecaping  to  no  purposes, 

^  "^  0.21  X  5.2356—1  "^   10415 

cubic  feet  at  26**  C. :  (this  gives  for  1  pound  of  alcohol  647  cubic 
feet,  and  for  1  pound  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  487  cubic  feet  of 
air.  By  adding  to  the  above  10415  cubic  feet,  1036  cubic  feet 
of  azote,  the  quantity  of  air  escaping  during  the  oxydation  is 
found:  11,451  ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  air  passed  into  the 
apparatus,  by  adding  to  these  11,451  cubic  feet,  the  above-calcu- 
lated 245  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  consumed  :  11,726  cubic  feet,  a 
very  considerable  quantity.     According  to  the  given  diameters  of 
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the  air  holes,  this  quantity  answers  to  a  rapidity  of  current  equal 
to  1.8  inches  per  second,  the  time  for  the  working  being  fixed  at  48* 
hours.  Since  55.3  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be  required  according 
to  theory  for  the  formation  of  1  pound  of  hydrated  acetic  acid, 
this,  however,  in  reality  requires  a  supply  of  458  cubic  feet,  tliat 
is  to  say,  ten  times  the  quantity  ;  it  follows,  without  further  ob- 
servation, that  this  surplus  must  have  a  very  injurious  influence 
on  the  process,  both  of  absorbing  heat  and  by  carrying  away  al- 
coholic vapours.  The  amount  of  this  influence  can  be  calculated 
from  the  above  data. 

The  mixture  of  180  measures  of  water,  20  measures  of  spirit, 
(at  the  spec.  grav.  0.943  =  Sb.6^  by  weight),  and  6.5  measures 
of  vinegar,  of  3.5 S,  used  in  this  process,  consist,  if  we  set  aside 
tlie  vinegar  added,  of — 

Water 768.5  lbs,(     Water  -    -     -     -    720    lbs. 

Alcohol    ....    27  ^^'  Spirit  at  45  Tralles  75.5 

795.5  795.5 

The  quantity  of  vinegar  really  obtained  from  this  mixture,  (at 
3.6g  hydrated  acetic  acid,  and  IJ  of  alcohol),  206  measures,  =^ 
about  91  gns.  after  deduction  of  the  added  vinegar : 
Water  -  -  -  -  -  769  lbs.  *^ 
Hydrated  acetic  acid  21 
Alcohol 8 


798      ; 


Water  -     .     -     -   757.5  lbs. 
or  Hydrated  aceti  c  acid  21.0 
Spirit  at  55  Tralles  22*5 

798 
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Art.  X. — Prussic  Acid, 

For  preparing  prussic  acid.  Dr.  Winckler  recommends  us  to  put 
120  grains  of  crystallized  and  finely-powdered  pure  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash  into  a  tubulated  retort,  and  to  infuse  it  with  a 
mixture  of  240  grains  of  a  solution  of  pure  phosphoric  acid  of 
1.25  specific  gravity,  and  480  grains  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  to 
close  the  whole  perfectly,  then  to  put  into  the  receiver  120  grains 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  to  agitate  the  retort  for  24  hours,  and 
to  distil  after  that  period,  aided  bv  a  good  apparatus  for  refrige- 
ration, and  to  prevent  loss  by  introducing  a  hermetically  adapted 
glass  tube  into  the  main  tube,  one  end  of  which  leads  to  the 
bottom  of  a  small  glass  vessel,  rather  high  than  wide,  and  con- 
taining 30  grains  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  to  add  to  the  distilled 
liquor  sufficient  alcohol  to  cause  its  weight  to  amount  exactly  to 
IJ  ounce.     The  contents  of  cyanogen,  ascertained  by  nitrate  of 

*  The  weights  are  given  in  German  pounds ;  but  as  it  refers  merely  to  propor- 
tioii» tiw  i»  immateiialr    •5534.8  grauu  Troy  are  equlvaleat  to  1  ponixl  GerniOA. 
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silver,  yielded  in  100  grains  of  the  acid  9.027  grains  of  cyanide 
of  silver  =  11.9868  of  cyanogen  =  2.062 1  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid. — Jahrbuchf.  prakL  Pharm* 


Art.  XI. — Preparation  of  Flares  Benzoes  according  to  Gauger* 

Gacger  places  12  ounces  of  coarsely-powdered  Benzoin  resiiiy 
mixed  with  sand,  in  a  flat  iron  vessel  capable  of  containing  from 
2  to  4  pounds,  which  is  heated  by  hot  sand,  covers  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel  with  loose  blotting  paper,  places  therein  a  stick,  which 
supports  4  or  5  paper  disks,  at  some  distance  above  the  blotting- 
paper,  horizontally  fixed  on  the  stick  ;  then  tilts  a  paper  bag  in 
the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  formed  of  a  double  sheet  of  paper, 
(inwards  blotting-paper,  and  outwards  sugar-paper.)  over  it,  aud 
attaches  this  apparatus  by  means  of  a  string  around  the  brim  of 
the  vessel.  After  6  or  8  hours  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  benzoic 
acid  taken  out  of  the  bag  and  from  the  paper  discs,- the  paper 
attached  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  renewed,  the  whole  ar- 
rangement again  put  together,  and  then  again  heated  for  some 
nours  to  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  advisable  to  renew  the  paper 
for  the  third  time.  The  white  crystals  are  immediately  separated 
from  the  product,  the  coloured  crystals  strongly  pressed  between 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  again  sublimed  as  before.  1 2  ounces 
of  good  benzoin  thus  furnish  from  10  to  11  drachms  of  fine  ben- 
zoic acid.  Some  benzoic  acid  may  afterwards  be  obtained  from 
the  papers  employed. — Gauger'^s  neport^  1842. 


Art.  XII. — On  Crystals  found  in  the  Extractum  HeleniL 

By  H.  MuLLKR. 

When  I  discovered^  a  short  time  ago,  in  a  vessel  used  for  keeping 
extractum  helenii^  as  also  was  lately  noticed  by  Rottscher^  some 
small  white  crystals  in  the  shape  of  needles,  and  these  both  under 
the  covef  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  I  was  induced  to  examine 
the  statement  of  Roltscher,  as  to  whether  these  crystals  consisted 
of  benzoic  acid,  since  it  is  interesting  to  know  whether  benzoic 
acid  occurs  in  such  cases ;  no  plant  of  the  family  Composit€B,  the 
analysis  of  which  has  been  made  known»  being  supposed  to 
contain  this  acid.  The  slight  quantity  of  the  substance  admitted 
only  of  a  few  experiments.  Some  crystals  were  first  brought  on 
moist  litmus  paper  without  producing  a  red  colour,  whilst  the 
slightest  quantity  of  benzoic  acid  instantly  produced  this  effect 
to  a  perceptible  degree.  A  slight  quantity  was  then  heated  in  a 
test-tube,  it  sublimed  easily,  without,  however,  evolving  the  cha- 
racteristic pungent  smelling  fumes  of  benzoic  acid.  The  remains 
of  this  substance  were  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  the  re- 
maining liquor  then  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  gypsum,  indicated  perceptible  je^ctipn  ^it^  Q^^Uo 
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acid.  These  experiments  were,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  crystals  in  question  do  not  consist  of  benzoic  acid.  They 
possess,  on  the  cpntrary,  all  the  physical  properties  of  helenin  or 
Alantcomphor,  which  the  experimenta  made  with  them  likewise 
indicate. — Arch.  d.  Ph, 


Art.  XIII. — Ferro-^ulphate  of  Potassa. 

Anthon  found  that  if  two  atoms  (78  partff  by  weight),  of 
oxide  of  iron,  are  combined  with  three  atoms  (147  parts  by 
weight)  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  intimately  mixing,  and, 
perhaps,  slightly  heating  they  are  converted  into  one  and  a  half 
atomsjof  per  sulphate  ofiron';  orif  the  same  end  is  endeavoured  to  be 
obtained  by  like  treatment  of  the  corresponding  quantities  of  basic 
sulphate  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  thus- 
formed  one  and  a  half  atoms  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  then 
mixed  with  one  atom  (87.2  parts  by  weight)  of  sulphate  ofpotassa, 
it  will  not  occur,  as  might  be  supposed,  that  by  evaporation  and 
crystallising,  that  ferro  sulphate  ofpotassa  (potassa  alum)  is  ob- 
tained, but  two  different  salts,  one  of  which  dissolves  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  yielding  no  distinct  crys- 
tals, but  only  crystalline  crusts ;  the  other,  the  concentrated  so- 
lution of  which,  when  afterwards  cooled,  forms  into  large, 
distinct,  colourless  octahedra,  perfectly  resembling  alum,  which, 
however,  are  always  partly  covered  by  a  mechanical  adherence 
of  some  of  the  former  brown  scJt,  which  dissolves  with 
difficulty. 

The  former  of  these  salts  is,  at  least,  partly  decomposed,  when 
redissolved  in  hot  water,  for  while  the  solution  assumes  an  in- 
tensely red  colour,  an  insoluble  basic  combination  being,  at  the 
same  time,  formed  of  a  pale-yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour. 
This  consists  in  100  parts  of— 

Peroxide  of  iron 41*4 

Sulphuric  acid .35*6 

Water- 160 

Sulphate  of  potassa  •    ....      8*0 

If  the  clear  dark-red  brown  liquid,  after  being  separated  from 
the  precipitated  insoluble  combination,  is  put  aside  for  crystal- 
lizing, the  above  described  dark-brown,  and  almost  insoluble 
salt,  re-appears,  and  the  remaining  mother-liquor  changes  its 
colour  into  a  pale  greenish-brown  ;  and  if  again  concentrated, 
yields  anew  a  quantity  of  colourless  crystals,  which  have  not  at 
present  been  closely  examined. 

The  insoluble  brown  salt  loses,  if  heated  (but  not  to  red  faeat)^ 
I5'4^  of  water,  and  assumes  a  dark-brown,  and  afterwards  red- 
dish-brown, colour ;  and  if  further  heated  to  a  glowing  white^ 
it  is  fused,  losing  at  the  same  time  25*3^  of  sulphuric  afCi4« 
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The  almost  insoluble    yellow-brown  salt  consists,    in  100 
parts^  of — 

Peroxide  of  iron 21*2 

Sulphuric  acid 25*3 

SulX^ric'acidh^^P^^  sulph.of  potassa  37.8 

TV;ater 144 

Loss     :    , 0*3 


1000 
the  stoechiometiical  composition  is^  therefore, — 

5  atoms  of  oxide  of  iron      ....     195*0 

6  n        sulphuric  acid    ....     240*0 
#                  ^99        simple  sulphate  of  potassa     348*8 

16        „        water 1440 


927*8  • 
The  white  octahedral  salt  which  consolidates  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  melts  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization  when 
heated  in  the  platina  crucible,  gradually  losing  the  same,  and 
leaves  behind  a  whitish  yellow,  spongy  mass,  like  burnt  alum. 
The  quantity  of  expelled  water  which  escapes  before  the  salt 
arrives  nearly  at  the  same  point  of  red  heat,  during  which  no 
further  loss  in  weight  takes  place,  amoiuits  to  4d*5f .  The  re- 
maining spongy  residue,  again  exposed  to  a  violent  red-heat 
until  no  further  loss  of  weight  takes  place,  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished in  volume,  and  there  occurs  a  loss  24*4^  of  sulphuric 
acid,  when  a  residue  of  42*1^  of  a  red-brown  colour,  and  con- 
sisting of  15*1^  of  oxide  of  iron  and  \7%  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa, is  left  behind. 

The  octahedral  colourless  salt  consists,  then,  in  100  parts,  of— 

StunV;^?dh"«  ^^  ahalfphopphateof  oxide  of  iron(  JJJ 
sSlJhuric  aci4''^^^^  ^^"^ 


1000 
The  stoechiometrical  composition  is— - 

2  atoms  of  oxide  of  hron  .     .       78*0 

3  „  sulphuric  acid  .  120*0 
1  „  potassa  *  .  •  •  47*2 
1         „       sulphuric  acid      .       40*0 

24         „       water      ....     2160 
lik€  iron-alum  already  known. 

The  nearly  insoluble  brown  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  12*5 
parts  of  water :  the  white  octahedral  salt,  on  the  contrary,  i» 
soluble  in  5  parts  <iC  wM/er.-^ilrcA.  A  Ph.y  Nov.  24. 
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COLOURED  FIRES. 
To  the  Bditors  qf  the  Amnalt  of  Ckynnitry  and  Pharmaey. 

Gbntlkmsk, — ^Being  a  subscriber  to  your  Magazine,  and  seeing  forms  for  yarious 
coloured  fires,  which  I  think  of  no  use,  as  I  have  tried  the  Carbon  ligni,  and  never 
found  it  answer,  I  enclose  a  few  recipes  for  fires,  which  /  know  are  perfect ;  for  I 
prepare  and  »eU  a  great  quantity, 

Birmingham  ^  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jm^23   1843  ^  Retail  Chemist  and  Dbuogist. 

WnrrB  Fire.— Nitre,  5j.  and  5]j.;  Sulphur,  5iij.  and  9j ;  Ant.  Sulph.  Nigri,  3j. 
and  31]. 

Red  Fibs. — Burnt  Nitrate  of  fitnmten,  3^  oc. ;  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  13  drachms ; 
Chlorate  of  Potass,  5  drachms  ;  Ant.  Sulph.  Nigri,  4  dradmis ;  Lamp  Black,  56 
gra. :  if  wanted  to  bum  quicker,  add  more  Chlorate  of  Potass. 

Geeen  Fi&e. — ^Nitrate  of  Barytes,  lOJ  drachms ;  Sulphur  Flowers,  2  drachms ; 
Pot.  Chloride,  162  grs.  \  Lamp  Black,  26  grs. 

PuBPLE  OR  Blub  Fire. — Ozymur  Potass,  ^. ;  Distilled  Verdigris,  ^j. ;  Sul- 
phur, £•         • 

Another  Blue  Fire. — Pot.  Ozy.  9  Of. ;  Sulphur,  12  os. ;  Refiners'  Blue  Ver- 
diter,  3  os. 

Yellow  Fire. — Nitre,  3  os. ;  Meal  Powder,  3  oz. ;  Flower  of  Sulphur,  3  oz, ; 
Common  Salt,  well  dried  till  quite  brown,  2  oz. 

Another  Yellow  FiRB.^^Nitrate  of  Soda,  wdl  dried,  6  oz. ;  Brimstone,  1  oz. ; 
Lapp  Black,  1  oz.. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEBTiKO  of  thiB  Pbamiaceutical  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening :  Mr. 
Gifford  in  the  Chair.  A  lecture  on  the  various  tests  to  be  applied  to  certain  chy- 
micals  sold  by  druggists  was  d^vered  by  ]V|r.  Fownes.  The  lecturer  first  touched 
on  the  importance  ot  uniformity  in  a  medical  point  of  view ;  and,  secondarily,  the 
annoyance  felt  by  the  purchaser  of  an  inferior  article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Having  enumerated  Tarious  tests  for  sulphuric  add-^ 

1st.  By  dilution,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead  contained  therein. 

2dly.  By  evaporation,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  saline  impurity. 

3dly.  By  passing  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  detect  arsenic — 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  value,  and  gave  a  formula  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  real  acid  contained  in  oil  of  vitriol  by  means  of  the  alkalimeter.  In- 
structiona  were  then  giren  for  preparihg  the  test  add  of  the  analytical  chymist. 
Muriatic  add  was  next  treated  upon,  whose  impurities  were  deemed  unworthy  of 
lengthened  comment.'  Nitric  add  was  in  like  manner  very  briefly  treated.  The 
Btroigth  of  hydrocyanic  add  next  engaged  the  lecturer's  attention.  He  recommended 
the  predpitation  of  a  cyanide  by  tibe  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  washing,  drying, 
and  weighing  the  predpitate,  and  gave  *  a  formula  whereby  from  such  ascertained 
wdgfat  the  quantity  of  reat  acid*  contained  therein  might  be  ascertained. 

Predpitated     Hydrocyanic  acid 
Cyanide  of  silver.      Hydrocyanic  add.        cyimide.       contained  therdn, 

Thus  138-5  27.5  ::  V  :  X 

Or  still  more  briefly  by  dividing  the  predpitate  by  5 ;  since  this  latter  involves  an 
error  scarcely  appreciable. 

We  would  here  suggest  a  very  important  omission.  The  lecturer  omitted  to  state, 
that  muriatic  add  is  very  frequently  added  to  hydrocyanic  add,  in  order  to  preserve  it^ 
a  practice  recommendedby  Mr.  John  Barry,,  of  Plough  Court,  and  first  aoade  known, 
we  bdieve,  by  Mr.  Everett.  Now  in  this  case  it  is  manifest  the  lest  proposed  above  ia 
precisely  tiiat  whidi  would  mislead  the  druggist.  His  precipitate  consisting  of  chlo- 
ride and  cyanide,  he  would  coUect  them  indiscriminately,  and  founding  his  calcula- 
tion on  the  wpight  of  the  two,  would,  in.  all  probability,  estimate  the  sttoigth  cf  his 
add  at  double  its  real  contents  of  cyanogen,  arising  from  no  means  having  been 
pointed  out  by  the  lecturer  to  detect  and  estimate  the  foreign' ingredient.  As  the 
lecturer  appeared  frdly  aware  of  the  transient  impression  of  a  lecture,  and  proposes 
pnblisUng  hia  address  in  the  Society's  TnvBsactiom,  we  trust  he  will  not  onit  to 
remedy  the  oversight  to  which  we  have  drawn^his  attention. 
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ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


NOMINA. 


FORMULiE. 


Chloras  Tl^iinicus 

—  Platinosus 

—  Plumbicus 

—  Khodicus 

—  Stannicus      .     .     ,    .     . 

—  Stannosus 

—  Stibicus 

—  Stroniicus 

—  Telluricus  • 

—  Thoricus 

—  Uranicos 

.  —      Uranosus » 

—  Vanadicus 

ft 

—  Ytiricus   •    •    1    i     .    . 

—  Zincicus  ...... 

,   —      ZirconicuB 

CMarelum  Alunnmcwan  •    .    «     . 


•^^        cum  aqua . 


PtCl;  .    .    .    . 
i 

Pt  CI,  .    .    .    . 
PbCl 

R.ci; 

1 

T  ••••••       • 

Sn  ci; .    .    •    ,    , 

* 

SnCl, 

Sb,  ClJ      :     .     .    . 

t 

•  ••• 

Sr  CI, 

•  ft  • 

TeCl5 

* 

•  ft 
•  ••• 

Th  Cl^ .     •     .     •     • 

•••         ••• 

U.CIJ 

J.    .    .    :    .    .    . 
UCl,  ;    ,    .     .    , 

ft* 
•  ft  ••• 

vci; 

* 

YCl, 

ZoCi; 

Zr»  Cl|     .    ,    .    . 
i 

Ai,  ci; 

1 
T 

Al.  C1J  +  12H..     , 
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PONDERA  ATOMORUM. 

PARTES  CBNTBSIM ALBS. 

0=100 

H.  =  1   ' 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H, 

3318,80 

265,94 

43,19 

56,81 

1669,40 

132,97  . 

1 

■ 

• 

2276,15 

182,39 

58,59 

41,41 

- 

2287,15 

187,29 

59,67 

40,33 

4480,73 

355,04 

86,17 

63,83 

1476,91 

118,35 

2820,60 

226,02 

•83,16 

66,84 

•      ^ 

1410,80 

113,01 

^ 

1777,95 

142,47 

46,99 

53,02 

*>        ^ 

•4740,86 

379,89 

•  4035 

59,65 

« 

•1580,29- 

126,63 

«                  ••                   i 

% 

1589,94 

127,40 

1 

40,71 

59,29 

» 

2887,07 

23 1^34 

1 

34,70 

65,30 

1443,53 

115,67  ; 

1787,55 

143,24 

47,27 

52,73 

8550,67 

-685,17 

66,93 

33,07 

2850,22 

228,39 

■ 

« 

- 

3754,01 

301,51 

74,89 

25,11 

2942,20 

235,76 

85,92 

64,08 

- 

1471,10 

117,88 

• 

1445,17 

115,80 

84,77 

65,28 

1445,S8 

115,86 

34,80 

65,20 

•     - 

3968,36 

■    817,99 

28,74 

71,76 

1322,79 

106,00 

1 

• 

1670,^9 

133,84 

20,50 

79,50 

• 

556,76 

44,61 

3020,04 

242,00 

11,33 

43,97 

44,70 
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CJdoretum  Ammonicum 


—  Argenticum 

—  Auriciun  . 


Aurosum  . 
Baryticum 


c. 


a. 


Benzoylicum 
Bismaihicum. 
Cadmicum. 
Calcicam  . 
Calcicum  cum  aqua 


—      tii  basic,  c.  a 
Carbonicum  .     •     • 
bi  Carbonicum  .    . 
Cericum    .    •    .    • 


—  Cerosum  .     .     .     . 

—  Chromicum    .     .     . 

—  hjper  Chromicum  . 

—  Cobalticum    ;     .     • 

—  Cupricum.     .     .     . 


—        Cupricum  tri  basicum . 


N,  HJCI,  . 
AgCl..     .     . 

Au,  Ci;    .    . 

Au,  CI,  .  . 
BaCl..  •  . 
BaCl.+2H, 
BzCl..  .  . 
Bi  CI.  .  •  . 
CdCl,.  .  , 
Ca  CI  t  •  .  . 
CaCl,+6H, 


CaCl,+3Ca+15H, 
CCl.    . 


C,  CI. 
Ce,  Cl» 


1 

T 


Ce  CI, . 
Cr.  CIJ 


CrCl* 


Co  CI 
CuCl 


CuCl,+3Cu     .    . 


i*«"-"^ 
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PONDEKA 

ATOMORUM. 

PAKTBS  CBtrrESIifALBS. 

0  =100 

H,  =  1 

+  E 

—  E 

H  vel  H, 

669,61 

53,66 

33,89 

66,11 

1794,26 

143,78 

75,33 

24,67 

8813,98 

305,62 

65,18 

34,82 

1271,83 

101,87 

• 

2928,68 

234,68 

84,89 

15,11 

1299,58 

104,13 

65,94 

84,06 

1524,49 

122,17 

56,21 

29,04 

14,75- 

1775,17 

142,25 

75,06 

24,94 

1329,57 

106,54 

66,71 

33,29 

1139,42 

91,30 

61,15 

38,85 

698,67 

55,98 

36,64 

63,36 

1378,55 

110,07 

18,64 

82,23 

49,18 

Ca=30,92 

CI 

- 

8453,92 

276,77 

Ca—  7,41 

12,82 

48,85 

519,09 

41,60 

14,73 

85,27 

593,58 

47,72 

25,67 

74,33 

2477,35 

198,51 

46,40 

53,60 

825,78 

66,17 

1017,35 

81^2 

56,49 

43,51 

2031,59 

162,79 

34,63 

65,87 

677,20 

54,26 

1287,12 

99,13 

28,44 

71,56 

618,56 

49,57 

811,64 

65,04 

45,46 

54,54 

838,85 

67,18 

47,20 

52,80 

Cu 

ci. 

Cu 

2825,43 

186,34 

17,02 

19,03 

• 

63,95 
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Art.  XVII. — Bismuthum  Nitricum  Pracipitatum  vel  Bismuthi 

Trianitras. 

Geiseler  ascertained  by  comparative  experiment  that  the  pro- 
duct is  greater,  if,  according  to  Duflos,  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  is 
allowed  to  crystallize  previously  to  dilution  with  water,  than  if 
the  dilution  be  executed  at  once.  The  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds was  =  10^:  14,  the  quality  of  both  preparations  being 
alike.— PA.  C.BLy  Dec.  1842. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Chyhistry  have  to  inform  their 
readers  that  the  present  number  completes  the  First  Volume  of  the 
work,  and  that  for  the  future  it  will  be  published  monthly. 

The  chief  causes  which  have  induced  this  change,  are, 

1st.  That  it  has  been  represented  by  those  on  whose  expeiiecce  in 
medical  literature  the  proprietors  fully  rely,  that  it  is  too  early  to  anti- 
cipate a  large  circulation  for  a  weekly  journal  exclusively  devoted  to 
Chymistry  and  Pharmacy. 

2nd.  That,  although  it  were  easy  to  fill  a  weekly  journal  with  extiacts 
from  foreign  works,  yet  a  monthly  one,  containing  a  hrief  compendium  of 
all  that  is  most  interesting  in  Cbymistiy  and  Pharmacy,  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  these  sciences. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  Annals  of  Chymistry  and 
Pharmacy  may  be  numbered  the  correspondence  which  has  been  or- 
ganised with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Chymists  of  the  continent, 
which  will  be  extended  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 

For  a  specimen  of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  Journal  will  con- 
tinue to  be  embellished,  the  proprietors  refer  to  the  numbers  which  have 
already  appeared,  as  well  as  to  the  steel  engraving  about  to  appear  in  the 
first  monthly  part  of  the  ensuing  volume. 

The  first  monthly  number  of  the  Annals  of  Chymistry  and 
Practical  Pharmacy,  containing  a  Steel  Engraving  of  the  E laboratory 
at  Giessen,  will  be  published  ou  the  28th  Februaiy,  price  One  Shilling, 
and  will  be  continued  on  the  last  day  of  every  suc-ceeding  month. 

The  Index  to  the  First  Volume  will  be  stitched  in  the  first  monthly 
part  of  the  new  series. 

END  OF  VOL  I. 


%  Commtt«icff/io»w,  Books  for  Review^  ^c.  are  requested  to  be  addressed 
—-"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  op  Chtmistrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Lonraian. 
Brown,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row." 

WILSON  AND  OOZLVT,  57,  8KI>CirBB  8TBBBT,  flNOWHim  LONOOIf.. 
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Acetate  of  soda,  mode  of  procuring^  242. 
Acetum  destiUatamy  128. 
Add,  acetic,  376. 

angelicic,  115. 

i  benzoic,  465. 

lactic,  72. 

muriatic,  manufacture  of,  268. 

^—^  opianic,  368. 

oxalic,  preparation  of,  137,  207. 

Aconitine,  its  preparation,  347. 

Adulteration  of  expressed  oils, '312,  300,  338. 

— — —  opium,  232. 

Advantages  of  scientific  journals,  65. 

Agriculture,  chymistry  appUed  to,  12,  40,  76,  100,  182,  216,  242,  276,  309,  341, 

373,  407,  445,  475,  505,  539,  571. 
— —  advantage  of  chymistry  applied  to,  221. 
Alcohol,  oxidation  of,  195. 

anhydrous,  preparation  of,  536. 

Alloxane,  on,  314. 

Ammonia,  action  of,  on  plants,  79. 

— —  argento-diloride  of,  178. 

cyanate  of,  181. 

spiritus  aromaticus,  328. 

'  oompositas,  328. 

— foetidtts,  328. 

— —— —    Bucdnatua,  328. 
Analysis  of  manure,  290. 
soils,  373,  407. 


quantitative,  of  carbonates,  369. 
application  of  marble  in,  371. 


Angelicic  acid,  115. 
Angelica  root,  analysis  of,  113. 
distilled  water  of,  114. 

essential  oil  of,  114. 
ethereal  extract,  1 14. 

tincture  of,  116. 
Angdidne,  114. 

Anhydrous  alcohol,  preparation  of,  536. 
Anthon,  articles  by,  242,  246,  281,  557,  577. 
Antimonium,  crudum,  448. 
Anthracokali,  25. 
Apatite  as  a  fertilizer,  328,  475. 
Apparatus  for  organic  analysis,  365,  395. 

exhausting  soluble  constituents  of  vegetables,  281. 

Approaching  session,  the,  553. 
Aqua  chalybeata,  report  on,  291. 
-~^  rosarum,  existence  of  lead  in,  251. 
Aromatic  vinegar,  128. 
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Arsenic,  different  effects  of,  200. 

effects  of,  on  animals,  55. 

—  mixed  with  salt,  as  a  remedy  for  pleurisy  in  sheep,  32. 

Otto  on  the  detection  of,  163. 

separation  of,  from  antimony,  349. 

Atomic  weights  of  elements,  195. 

!—  table  of,  28,  64.  92,  124,  164,  196,  228,  260,  292,  324,  356,  388, 

420,  452,  484,  516,  548,  580. 
Baumann,  article  by,  131. 
Balsam  of  Mecca,  264. 
Bartlett,  W.  articles  by,  385,  483. 
Barytes,  decomposition  of,  559. 
Bayley,  G.  E.  article  by,  542. 
Benzoes,  ilores.  Ganger  on,  576. 
Berzelios,  articles  by,  57,  209. 
.  analysis  of  oxgaU  by,  140,  209,  302,  333,  400,  440,  537,  565. 

— ^—  accident  to,  552.  _^^   ^^^   ^^  ^ 

table  of  atomic  weights,  28,  60,  92,  124,  164,  196,  228,  260,  292,  324, 

356,  388,  420,  452, 484,  516,  548,  580. 
Bibliography,  German,  296. 
Buchner,  analysis  by,  113. 
Bird,  A.  article  by,  375. 
Bismathum  nitricum  prwcipitatum,  584. 
Bley,  Dr.  article  by,  241. 

Bodie.),  mode  of  expressing  the  composition  of  by  formulae,  56. 
Boiling  point  of  liquids,  researches  on,  240. 
Boettger,  Dr.  articles  by,  180,  181. 
Boussingault,  article  by,  216. 
BouteUle,  article  by,  244. 
Bottey,  article  by,  503. 
Brandes,  Rudolph,  decease  of,  387. 
Brass,  to  cover,  with  platina,  191. 
Bread,  steam-baked,  121. 
Bretonneau,  article  by,  345. 
Bricks  which  float  Uke  cork,  306. 
Calomel  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  381,  541. 

preparation  of,  by  steam,  89. 

Camphor  cake,  form  for,  385. 

' julep,  concentrated,  85. 

physicsl  effects  of,  on  resins,  86. 

liniment,  328. 
Capsules,  gelatinous,  preparation  of,  341. 

.^ . —    improvement  of,  153. 

Carbon,  use  of,  in  Grove's  battery,  449. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  preparation  of  purified,  348. 
Carbonates,  quantitative  analysis  of,  369. 
Cassia,  senna,  on  the  leaves  of,  148. 

Castor,  50. 

bag,  concretion  found  in,  296. 

Cattle,  murrain  among,  simple  recipe  for,  416. 

Chamber-light,  improved,  200. 

ChartsB  vesicatoriae,  345. 

Charter,  druggists*,  how  to  obtain,  457. 

Chilblains,  popular  Russian  remedy  for,  312. 

Chloride  of  lime,  test  for,  372. 

, palladium  a  reagent  for  iodine,  131. 

Choubine,  article  by,  403. 

Chromic  acid  for  galvanic  series,  150,  187. 

oxidation  of  alcohol  by,  195. 

Chymical  society,  meetings  of,  264,  392. 

symbols,  489. 

Chyraistry,  advantage  of,  applied  to  agriculture,  221. 
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Chymifltry,  appUed  to  agriculture,   12,    14,  40,  76,   1)0,182,216,242,276,309, 

341,  373,  407,  445,  475,  505,  539,  571. 
opemtiye  and  experimental,  3,  35,  68,  100,  131, 172,  203,  235,  268, 

300,  333,  365,  395,  427,  460,  491,  523,  556. 
applied  to  manufactures,  180,  505,  571. 


Cinchonae  extract,  316. 

Citrate  of  iron,  10. 

Cooculus  IndicuB,  use  of,  384,  417- 

Coloured  fires,  128,  192,  375. 

Coneine,  its  preparation,  316. 

Congreves,  noiseless,  preparation  of,  180. 

Copper,  chromate  of,  177. 

■  protoxide  of,  new  method  of  preparing,  177. 
'  to  cover,  with  platina,  191. 

— —  method  of  obtaining,  in  a  minute  state,  181. 
Correspondence,  96,  128,  168. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  new  antidote  for,  76,  235. 
Creasote,  444. 

manufacture  of,  269. 

Creta,  precipitata,  factitious,  483. 

Crystals  in  extract  Helenii,  576. 

Crystallization,  on,  (with  two  plates)  427,  491. 

Crystallized  cream,  formula  for,  328. 

Cubebs,  form  for  exhibiting,  152. 

Cubebine,  4. 

Cupro-arsenical  test,  370. 

Cyanate  of  ammonia,  181. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  134,  174,  203,  236. 

■ poisoning  by,  488. 

Daguerreotype  proofs,  instantaneous  method  of  obtaining,  90. 

Dell,  articles  by,  122,  145. 

Diamonds,  Parisian,  200. 

Didymum,  a  new  metal,  502. 
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